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In  the  interrupted  state  of  our  correspond 
dence  at  present ^  yuu  zml/  pardon  the  liberty  I 
takey  in  prefixing  your  name  to  this  Volume. 
The  honour  you  have  lately  done  me,  by  your 
French  translation  of  my  book  on  the  Human 
Mindf  and  the  warm  interest  you  have  always 
taken  in  the  success  of  that  zpork^  since  the  pe-' 
riodof  its  first  appearance^  I  feel  as  the  most 
fiattering  marks  of  approbation  which  it  has  ever 
received  ;  and  they  might  perhaps  have  tempted 
me  to  indulge  J  more  than  becomes  me,  the  vanity 
of  an  author  J  had  it  not  been  repressed  by  the 
still  more  pleasing  idea,  that  1  am  indebted  for 
them  chiefly  to  the  partiality  of  your  friendship. 
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Permit  me^  Sir^  to  inscribe  to  you  the  fd- 
lowing  Essays,  in  testimony  of  my  respect  and 
attachmefU ;  md  as  a  slight  but  sincere  of^ 
knowkdgmefa  of  the  obligatioM  you  have  laid 
me  under  by  your  long-continued  kindness,  as 
wett  as  of  the  instruction  and  pleasure  I  have 
deHi)ed  from  your  philosophical  writings,  ' 

DUGALD  STEWART. 

Jme  1810. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  state  of  my  health  having  interrapt* 
ed,  for  many  months  past,  the  continuatiqn 
of  my  work  on  the  Human  Mind^  I  was  in* 
duced  to  attempt,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
easier  task  of  preparing  for  the  press  a  vo- 
lume of  Essays.      I    have  not,    however, 
abandoned  the  design  which  I  ventured  to 
announce  eighteen  years  ago ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  which  I  have  already  made 
considerable  progress.       After  thirty-eight 
years  devoted  to  the  various  pursuits  con* 
nected  with  my  different  academical  situa- 
tions, I  now  indulge  the  hope  of  enjoying, 
in  a  more  retired  scene,  a  short  period  of 
private  study;  and  feel   myself  sufficiently 
warned,  by  the  approaching  infirmities  of  age, 
not  to  delay  any  longer  my  best  exertions 
for  die  accomplishment  of  an  undertaking, 
which  I  have  hitherto  prosecuted  only  at  ac- 
cidental and  often  distant  intervals;    but 


[  ▼»»  ] 
which    I   have    always    fondly   imagined 
(whether  justly  or  not  others  must  deter- 
m'me)  might,  if  carried  into  complete  effect, 
be  of  some  utiUty  to  the  public 
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PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION- 


CHAPTISR  FIRST. 


1  HE  chief  aim  of  the  following  Disseftation  is,  to 
correct  some  prevailing  mistakes  with  respect  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  In  the  introduce 
tion  to  a  fonner  work,  I  have  enlarged,  at  consider* 
able  length,  upon  the  same  subject ;  but  various 
publications  which  have  since  appeared,  incline  me 
to  think,  that,  in  resuming  it  here,  I  undertake  a 
task  not  altogether  superfluous* 

Of  the  remarks  which  I  am  now  to  state,  a  few 
have  a  particular  reference  to  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  Others  are  intended  to  clear  the  way  for 
a  different  series  of  discussionfi,  which  I  hope  to  be 
able,  at  some  future  period,  to  present  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

L  In  the  course  of  those  speculations  on  the 
Mind,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  with 
which,  I  trust,  that  my  present  readers  are  not  alto* 
gether  imacquainted,  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  observe,  that  <^  as  our  notions  both  of  Matter  and 

A 
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**  of  Mind  are  merely  relative  ;— as  we  know  tlie 

^<  one  only  by  such  sensible  qualities  as  extension^ 

**  figure,  and  solidity,  and  the  other  by  such  opera* 

*'  tions  as  sensation,  thought,  and  volition  ;  we  are 

**  certainly  entitled  to  say,  that  Matter  and  Mind^ 

•*  considered  as  Objects  of  Human  Study ^  are  es- 

"  sentially  different ;  the  science  of  the  former  rest- 

*^  ing  ultimately  on  phenomena  exhibited  to  our 

^'  senses,  that  of  the  latter  on  phenomena  of  which 

<^  we  are  conscious.     Instead,  therefore,  of  object- 

*^  ing  to  the  scheme  of  Materialism,  that  its  conclu- 

*^  sions  are  false,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 

^<  that  its  aim  is  unphilosophical.     It  proceeds  on  a 

*^  misapprehension  of  the  extent  and  the  limits  of 

^<  genuine  science ;  the  difficulty  which  it  professes 

'^  to  remove  being  manifestly  placed  beyond  the 

"  reach  of  our  faculties.     Surely,  when  we  attempt 

«  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  principle,  which 

<<  feels,  and  thinks,  and  wills,  by  saying,  that  it  is  a 

^*  material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  ma« 

*^  terial  organization,  we  impose  on  ourselves  by 

^<  words ;  forgetting  that  Matter,  as  well  as  Mind, 

^^  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  alone,  and  that  we 

**  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  either.'' 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  same  argument, 
I  have  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  legitimate  pro- 
vince of  this  department  of  philosophy  extends  no 
farther  than  to  conclusions  resting  oti  the  solid  basis 
of  observation  and  experiment ;  and  I  have,  accord- 
ingly, in  my  own  inqikiries,  aimed  at  nothing  more, 
than  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the  Laws  of  our 
Constitution,  as  far  as  thetf  can  be  discovered  hf 
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aUention  to  the  subjecHs  cf  our  consciousness  ;  and 
afterwards  4o  apply  these  laws  as  principles  for  the 
ff^nthetical  explanation  of  the  more  complicated  phe^ 
nomena  of  the  understanding.     It  is  on  this  plan 
that  I  have  treated  of  the  Association  of  ileas,  of 
Mraaory)  of  Imagination^  and  of  various  other  intel^ 
lectual  powers ;  imitating,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  in 
my  nasonings,  the  example  of  those  who  are  allow- 
ed to  have  cultivated  the  study  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy with  the  greatest  success.     The  Physiological 
Theories  which  }profess  to  explain  how  our  difierent 
mental  operations  {pre  produced  by  means  of  vibra- 
tions, and  other  changes  in  the  state  of  the  senso* 
niim,if  they  be  not  altogether  hypothetical  and  vision- 
ary, cannot  be  considered,  even  by  their  wannest  ad- 
vocates, as  resting  on  thne  same  evidence  with  those 
conclusions  which  are  ^pen  to  the  examination  of  all 
men  capable  of  exercising  the  power  of  Reflection  ; 
and,  therefore,  scientific  distinctness  requires,  that 
these  two  difierent  classes  of  prqxisitio^  should  not 
be  confounded  together  under  one  common  name. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  I 
consider  the  physiological  problem  in  question,  as 
one  of  «tho6e  which  are  likely  to  remain  for  ever 
among  the  arcana  of  nature ;  nor  am  I  afraid  of 
being  contradicted  by  any  competent  and  candid 
judge,  how  sanguine  soever  may  be  his  hopes  con- 
ceming  the  progress  of  future  discovery,  when  I  as- 
sert, that  hitherto  it  has  completely  eluded  all  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  towards  its  solution. 
As  to  the  metaphysical  romances  above  alluded  to, 
they  ^p^ar  to  me,  after  all  the  support  and  illustra- 
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tion  which  they  have  received  from  the  ingenuity  o€ 
Hartley,  of  Priestley,  and  rf  DsQiivin)  to  be  equally 
unscientific  in  the  design,  and  uninteresting  in  the 
execution  ^  destitute,  at  once,  of  the  sober  oharms 
of  Tnitt,  and  of  those  imposing  attractions,  which 
Fancy,  when  united  to  Taste,  can  lend  to  Fiction. 
In  consequence  of  the  unbounded  praise  bestowed 
upon  them  by  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled  ta 
much  respect,  I  have  repeatedly  b^un  the  study  of 
them  anew,  suspecting  that  I  might  be  under  the  ixii- 
fluence  of  some  latent  tmd  undue  prejudice  against 
this  new  mode  of  philosophizing,  so  much  in  rogue 
at  present  in  England ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  predilection  which  I  have  always  felt  for  such 
pursuits,  my  labour  has  uniformly  ended  in  a  senti- 
ment of  regret,  at  the  time  and  attention  which  I 
had  misemployed  in  so  hopeless  and  so  ungrateful  a 
task.  « 

Mr  Locke,  althoi^h  he  occasionally  indulges  him* 
self  in  hints  and  conjectures,  somewhat  anal(^ous  to 
jthose  of  Hartley  and  Darwin,  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  aware  how  foreign  such  speculations  are  to 
the  genuine  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to  his  Es- 
say, he  thus  expresses  himself  ^^*^'  This,  therefore^ 
'<  being  my  purpose,  to  inquire  into  the  original, 
'^  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge ;  to- 
*^  gether  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opi- 
*^  nion,  and  assent,  I  shall  not,  at  present,  middle 
/<  with  the  physical  consideration  of  the  Mind,  or 
/^  trouble  myself  to  examine,  wherein  its  essence 
<(  coQsists,  or  by  what  motions  of  our  sphrits,  or  al)- 
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^*  teration  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any  sensa- 
*'  tion  by  our  organs,  or-  any  ideas  of  our  under-' 
*^  standings  ;  and  wiiether  tkese  ideas  do  in  their 
*^  formalion,  any  (m:  all  ^  them,  depend  on  Matter 
*'.or  not.  These  are  speculations,  which,  however 
^^  curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying 
"  out  of  my  ^ayin  tiie  design  I  am  now  upon/'  It 
is  much  to1ie  wished,  that  Mr  Locke  had  adhered 
invariably  to  this  wise  resolution. 

I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  inferred,  from  what 
has  been  here  said  4)f  the  common  theories  of  phy- 
siologists about  the -causes  ef  the  intellectual  pheno- 
mena, that  I  -entertain  any  doubt  of  the  intimate' 
oonnection  inAiich  exists  iietween  these  phenomena 
and  the  organization  of  the  body.     The  great  prin- 
ciple I  am  anxious  to  inculcate  is,   that  all  the 
tlieories  which  have  yet  been  offered  xm  this  subject, 
are  entirely  unsuppoited  by  ^oof  $   and,  what  is 
worse,  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  i3  neither  possible 
to  oonfitm  or  to  refute  them,  by  an  appeal  to  expe- 
riment or  observation.     That  I  was  aJl  along  fully 
aware  of  the  dependence,  in  our  present  state,  of  the 
mental  operations  on  the  sound  condition  of  the  cor- 
poreal frame,  appears  sufficiently  from  what  I  re- 
^[larked,  many  years  ago,  concerning  the  laws  of  this 
connection  between  mind  and  bodi/f  as  presenting 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  examination 
connected  with  the  theory  of  human  nature.  * 

I  have  been  induced  to  caution  my  readers  against 
the  possibility  of  such  a  misapprehension  of  my  mean- 

♦  Ihilosophy  of  the  HurcaQ  Mind,  pp.  ll,  12,  3d  ed. 
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i]]ig,  by  the  following  passage  in  a  late  publication : 
^^  What  that  affection  of  the  braiii  is/'  says  Mr  BeU 
sham,  *^  which,  by  the  constitution  of  human  na- 
'^  ture,  causes  Memory,  we  cannot  absolutdy  ascer* 
"  tain.  The  hypothesiis  of  Vibrations^  which  has 
^*  already  been  explained,  is  the  most  probable.  It  is 
"  trifling  to  object,  that  if  the  exisA^ence  of  impres- 
**  sions  on  the  bfain  could  be  proved,  M^nory  would 
^*  remain  as  unaccountable  as  befcnre :  all  which  this 
*^  hypothesis  pretends  to,  is  to  advance  a  step  in 
*^  tracing  the  process  of  the  conne(i1ion  between  ex« 
"  temal  objects  and  mental  feelings."-—"  It  is  cu- 
**  rious  to  observe,"  the  same  author  continues,  "  that 
"  Dr  Reid,  after  starting  several  objections  against 
"  the  commonly  received  hypothesis,  is  obliged  to  ad* 
"  mit,  that  *  many  well-kaown  facts  lead  us  to  con- 
'^  elude,  that  a  certain  constitution  or  state  of  the 
"  brain  is  necessary  to  Memory,*  " 

On  this  passage  I  shall  offer  only  two  remarks. 
The  first  is,  that,  notwithstanding  Mr  Belsham's 
zeal  for  Hartley's  Theory  of  Vibrations,  he  confes- 
ses explicitly,  that  "  we  cannot  absolutely  ascertain, 
**  what  that  affection  of  the  brain  is,  which,  by  the 
"  constitution  of  human  nature,  causes  memory ;" 
and  that,  **  the  theory  of  Vibrations,  though  more 
"  probable  than  some  others,  is  still  but  a  hypothe- 
'^  sis."  Secondly^  that  Mr  Belsham,  after  making 
this  explicit  acknowledgment,  is  nevertheless  pleas- 
ed to  insinuate,  that  all  who  presume  to  object  to 
this  particular  hypothesis,  are  bound  by  their  own 
principles  to  assert,  that  memory  has  no  dependence 
^whatever  on  the  state  of  the  brain.    Where  the  in- 
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<x>nsi8tency  lies  in  Dr  Reid's  admissioti,  that  a  cer- 
tain constitution  or  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to 
memory,  afterihe  had  stated  some  objections  against 
the  commonly  reeeived  theories,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
perceiye.     Indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  what 
philosopher,  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever  yet  assert- 
eAy  tliak  memory  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  such 
iiflfections  of  the  brain  as  ore  produced  by  intemper* 
ance,  disease,  old  age,  and  other  circumstances  which 
disturb  the  bodily  mechanism.     The  philosophical 
inference,  however,  from  this  concession  is,  not  that 
the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Hartley,  or  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr  Bdsham,  must  necessarily  be  true  ^  but  that,  lay- 
ing aside  all  hypotheses,  we  should  apply  ourselves 
to  edUect  such  facts  as  may  lead  us,  in  due  time,  to 
tbe   only  satisfactory  conclusions  we  have    much 
chance  of  ever  forming  concerning  the  connection 
between  Mind  and  Body — the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  general  laws  by  which  this  connection  is  regu- 
lated. 

In  offering  these  strictures  on  the  physiological 
metaphysics  of  the  present  day,  it  is  proper  for  me^ 
at  the  Kone  time,  to  observe,  that  I  object  to  it 
merely  as  an  idle  waste  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  on 
questions  to  which  the  human  faculties  are  altoge- 
ther incompetent ;  and  not  because  I  consider  any 
of  the  theories,  to  ^ich  it  has  given  birth,  as  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  my  own  doctrines.  Ihe  facts 
which  I  wish  to  ascertain  rest  on  their  own  proper 
evidence ;-— an  evidence  which  would  remain  entire 
and  unshaken,  although  a  demonstration  should  be 
produced  in  &vour  of  the  animal  spirits  of  Des« 
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cartes,  or  of  the  Vibrations  of  Hartley ;  and  which 
would  not  gain  the  slightest  accession  of  strength, 
if  both  these  hypotheses  were  to  &U  into  the  con- 
tempt they  deserve.  The  circumsbince  which  pe^ 
culiarly  characterizes  the  inductive  Science,  qf  the 
Mind  is,  that  it  professes  to  abstain  from  all  apecu'r 
lations  concerning  its  nature  and  essence ;  confining 
the  attention  entirely  to  phenomena,  which  every 
individual  has  it  in  his  power  to  examine  for  him- 
self, who  chooses  to  exercise  the  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding. In  this  respect,  it  differs  equally  in 
its  scope,  from  the  pneumatological  discussions  con- 
cerning thoseat  of  the  Soul,  and  the  possibility  or 
the  impossibility  of  its  bearing  any  relation  to  Space 
or  to  Time,  which  so  long  gave  employment  to  the 
aubtilty  of  the  schoolmen  ;-^-«nd  from  the  physiolo- 
gical hypotheses  which  have  made  so  much  noise  at 
a  later  period,  concerning  the  mechanical  causes  on 
which  its  operations  depend.  Compared  with  the 
first,  it  differs,  as  the  inquiries  of  Galileo  concern^ 
ing  the  laws  of  moving  bodies  differ  from  the  dis- 
putes of  the  ancient  sophists  concerning  the  exist- 
ence and  the  nature  of  .Motion.  Compared  Vith 
the  other,  the  diilference  is  analogous  to  what  exists 
between  the  conclusions  of  Newton  about  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  his  querT/  concerning  the  invisible 
ether^  of  which  he  supposed  it  might  possibly  be 
the  effect. — It  may  he  worth  while  to  add,  in  pas* 
sing,  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  Newton's 
followers,  with  respect  to  the  verisimilitude  of  this 
gtcert/f  while  they  have  unanimously  acquiesced  in 
the  physical  conclusions  of  their  master^  affords  an 
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instructive  proof,  how  little  the  researches  of  induc- 
tive science  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  wan* 
derings  of  ImagiDation,  in  those  regions  which  hu- 
man reason  is  not  permitted  to  explore.     Whatever 
our  opinion  concerning  the  unknown  physical  or 
metaphysical  cause  of  gravitation  may  be,  our  rea- 
sonings concerning  the  System  of  Nature  will  be 
equally  just,  provided  only  we  admit  the  general 
fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other  with  a 
ibrce  varying  with  their  mutual  distances,  according 
to  a  certain  law.     The  case  is  precisely  similar 
with .  resect  to  those  conclusions  concerning  the 
Mind,  to  which  we  are  fairly  led  by  the  method  of 
Induction.     They  rest  upon  a  firm  and  indisputable 
basis  of  their  own ;  and  (as  I  have  elsewhere  re-* 
marked)  are  equally  compatible  with   the  meta- 
physical creeds  of  the  Materialist  and  of  the  Berke*^ 
leion.* 

*  The  hypothesis  which  assumes  the  existence  of  a  subtle 
Ami  in  the  nerves,  propagated  by  their  means  from  the  brain  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  is  cer- 
tainly less  repugnant  to  the  general  analogy  of  our  frame,  than 
that  by  which  it  has  been  supplanted.  How  yery  generally  it 
once  previuled,  may  be  inferred  from  the  adoption  into  common 
speech  of  the  phrase  animal  spiritSj  to  denote  that  unknown 
cause  which  (according  to  Johnson's  definition)  *'  gives  vigour 
*'  or  cheerfulness  to  the  mind  ;** — a  phrase  for  which  our  lan- 
f];uage  does  not,  at  this  day,  afford  a  convenient  substitute. 
The  late  Dr  Alexander  Monro  (one  of  the  most  cautious  and 
judicious  of  medical  inquirers)  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  almost  indisputable.  ^<  The  existence  of  a 
*'  liquid  in  the  cavities  of  the  neiTes,  is  supported  by  little  short 
**  of  demonstrative  evidence.** — ^See  some  observations  of  his^ 
published  by  Cheseldeu  io  his  Anatomy. 
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II.  Intimately  connected  with  the  ^ysiolt^cal 
hypothesis  of  the  Hartleian  school,  is  their  meto* 
physical  theory  of  Association,  from  which  single 
principle  they  boast  to  have  explained  synthetically 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  Mind.  In  Dr  Priestley's 
Remarks  on  Reid^s  Inquiry,  there  is  an  attempt  U> 
turn  into  ridicule,  by  what  the  author  calb  a  Table 
of  Dr  Reid's  Instinctive  Principles,  the  application  of 
the  Inductive  Logic  to  these  phenomena.  Hovir 
far  this  Table  is  faithfully  extracted  from  Dr  Reid's 
book,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  at  present.  * 
Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argupient,  that  the  Twelve 
Principles  enumerated  by  Priestley  had  been  actual- 
ly stated  by  his  antagonist  as  instinctive  principles^ 
or  as  general  laws  of  our  nature^  it  is  difficult  to 
see  for  what  reason  the  enumeration  should  be  re- 
garded as  absurd,  or  even  as  unphilosophical,  after 
the  explanation  given  by  Reid  himself  of  the  sense 

The  hypothesis  of  Vibrations  first  attracted  pablic  notice  in 
the  writings  of  Dr  William  Briggs.  It  was  from  him  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  derived  his  anatomical  knowledge;  along  with 
which  he  appears  plainly,  from  his  Queries,  to  have  imbibed 
also  some  of  the  physiological  theories  of  his  pireceptor. 

In  the  Monthly  Retiew  for  180S,  I  observe  the  following 
passage  :  '^  For  the  partiality  which  he  (Dr  Cogan)  shews  to 
**  Dr  Reid,  we  may  easily  account,  as  being  a  just  tribute  to  the 
<^  ingenuity  and  industry  of  that  writer,  and  to  the  numerous 
^'  valuable  observations  which  enrich  his  works,  unconnected 
^  with  his  crude  hypothesis  on  the  subject  of  the  Human  Mind,** 

In  what  part  of  Dr  Reid's  writings  is  this  crude  hypothesis 
proposed  ? 

*  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on  this 
pointy  by  the  Note  (A)  at  the  end  of  this  Volume* 
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in  which  he  wished  his  conclusions  to  be  under* 
stood. 

<*  The  most  general  phenomena  we  can  reach,  are 
^f  what  we  call  Laws  of  Nature.  So  that  the  laws 
*^  of  nature  are  nothing  else  but  the  most  general 
*^  facts  relating  to  the  operations  of  nature,  which 
*^  include  a  great  many  particular  facts  under  them. 
**  ^  And  if,  in  any  case,  we  should  give  the  name  of  a 
*'  law  of  nature  to  a  general  phenomenon,  which 
**  human  industry  shall  afterwards  trace  to  one  more 
**  general,  tlicre  is  no  great  harm  done.  The  most 
^*  geileral  assumes  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature  when 
«<  it  is  discovered ;  and  the  less  general  is  contain- 
**  ed  and  comjHrehended  in  it.''  * 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  has  introduced 
the  same  remark.  **  The  labyrinth  may  be  too  in- 
^^  tricate,  and  the  thread  too  fine,  to  be  traced 
*<  through  all  its  windings ;  but  if  we  stop  where 
<<  we  can  trace  it  no  farther^  and  secure  the  ground 
^'  we  have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done  ;  a  quicker 
*'  eye  may  in  time  trace  it  farther."  t 

In  reply  to  these  passages,  IMestley  observes,  that 
^'  the  suspicion  that  we  are  got  to  ultimate  princi* 
*<  pies,  necessarily  checks  all  farther  inquiry,  and  is 
**  therefore  of  great  disservice  in  ]^osophy.  Let 
'^  Dr  Reid,"  he  continues,  *^  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
**  breast,  and  say,  whether,  after  what  he  has  writ* 
*<  ten,  he  would  not  be  exceedingly  mortified  to 
^^  find  it  clearly  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 

*  Reid*s  Inquiry,  p.  223,  3d  ed. 

f  Ibid.  p.  9.  11 
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*^  world,  that  all  the  instmctive  principles  in  the 
<<  preceding  Table  were  really  acquired ;  and  that 
^<  all  of  them  were  nothing  more  than  so  many  dif- 
**  ferent  cases  of  the  old  and  well-known  principle 
**  of  Association  of  Ideas.** 

With  respect  to  the  probability  of  this  supposi*^ 
tion,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  stated  on 
the  same  head,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind ;  '*  that,  in  all  the  other  sciences,  the  pro- 
''  gress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual,  from  the  less 
*^  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and 
'^  that  it  would  be  singular  indeed,  if,  in  this  scfence, 
<*  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its 
*^  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labours  under  many 
«  disadi^antages  peculiar  to  itself,  a  step  should  all 
*<  at  ence  be  made  to  a  single  principle,  compre- 
*^  bending  all  the  particular  {Jiaiomena  which  we 
«  know."  ♦ 

As  the  order  established  in  the  intefiectual  world 
seems  to  be  regulated  by  laws  perfectly  analogous  to 
those  which  we  trace  amcmg  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  system  ;  and  as,  in  all  our  philosophical  in- 
quiries (to  whid^ever  subject  they  may  relate),  the 
progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
same  tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the 
following  extract  from  an  eminent  chemical  writer 
may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  scope,  and  to  coiir 
firm  the  justness  of  some  of  the  foregoing  reflec- 
tions. 

•  Elements,  &€•  p.  Sps  ( Jd  editioo),  where  I  have  calarged 
oa  this  point  at  some  length. 
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<'  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara^  several 

^<  new   metals^  and  new  earths,  have  been  made 

**  known  to  the  world.     The  names  that  support 

^^  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the  expe- 

**  riments  decisive.     If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to 

**  them,  no  single  proposition  in  chemistry  can  for  a 

**  moment  stand.     But  whether  all  these  are  really 

**  simple  substances,  or  compounds  not  yet  resolved 

''  into  their  elements,  is  what  the  authors  themselves 

*<  cannot  possibly  assert ;  nor  would  it,  in  the  least, 

^  diminish  the  merit  of  their  observations,  if  future 

^*  experiments  should  prove  them  to  have  been  mis- 

^'  taken,  as  to  the  simplicity  of  these  substances. 

^*  This  remark  should  not  be  confined  to  lat^  disco- 

*<  veries  ;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those  earths 

*^  and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  ac- 

•*  quainted."-^"  In  the  dark  ages  of  chemistry,  the 

<^  object  was  to  rival  nature ;   and  the   substance 

*<  which  the  adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to 

*<  create,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  simple.    In  a 

^  more  enlightened  period,  we  have  extended  our 

**  inquiries,  and  multipliied  the  number  of  the  ele- 

**  ments.     The  last  task  will  be  to  simplify ;  and,  by 

*'  a  closer  observation  of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  a 

^*  small  store  of  primitive  materials,  all  that  we  be- 

^*  hold  and  wonder  at  was  created/'  * 

This  analogy  between  the  history  of  Chemistry 
and  that  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 

*  Inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  a  metallic  substance, 
lately  sold  in  London  as  a  new  Metal,  under  the  title  of  Palla- 
4imu    by  Rich.  Chemevix,  £^. 
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which  has  often  struck  me  in  contrasting  the  views 
of  the  Alchemists  with  those  of  Lavoisier  and  his  fol- 
Iowers>  has  acquired  much  additional  value  and  im- 
portance in  my  estimation,  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  peruse  a  late  work  of  M.  De  Grerando ;  in  which 
I  find,  that  the  same  analogy  has  presented  itself  to 
that  most  judicious  philosopher,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied by  him  to  the  same  practical  purpose,  of  ex- 
posing the  false  pretensions  and  premature  generali- 
zations of  some  modem  metaphysicians. 

^'  It  required  nothing  less  than  the  united  splen- 
**  dour  of  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the 
<<  new  chemical  school,  to  tear  the  minds  of  men 
"  from  the  pursuit  of  a  simple  and  primary  ele- 
<*  Tttent;  a  pursuit  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  in- 
<*  defatigable  perseverance,  and  always  renewed  in 
*'  vain.  With  what  feelings  of  contempt  would  the 
<^  physiologists  of  former  times  have  looked  down 
^*  on  the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose  thnid 
^'  and  circumscribed  system  admits  nearly  forty  dif- 
^^  ferent  principles  in  the  composition  of  bodies ! 
^<  What  a  subject  of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomen- 
'<  clature  have  afforded  to  an  Alchemist !'' 

<*  Tlie  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  Alchemists  al- 
*'  so  ;<-Hnen  whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  pur- 
"  suit  of  one  single  principle,  into  which  the  whole 
*<  science  may  be  resolved ;  and  who  flatter  them- 
*^  selves  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand  ae- 
^^  cret,  by  which  the  pure  gold  of  Truth  may  be 
"  produced  at  pleasure.*'  * 

*  De  Geraado,  Hist,  des  SystAmes;  T^m.  IL  pp.  Ml,  48^ 
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Among  tKese  Alchemists  in  the  science  of  Mind^ 
the  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr  Hartley, 
who  not  only  attempts  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  nature,  from  the  single  principle 
of  Association^  combined  with  the  hypothetical  as- 
snunptdon  of  an  invisible  fluid  or  ether ^  producing 
Vibrations  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  braia 
and  nerves  i  but  indulges  his  imagination  in  anti- 
^^Miting  an  sra,  **  when  future  generations  shall 
<•  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into  ma- 
**  thematical  forms ;  reducing  Aristotle's  ten  catego- 
«« ries,  and  Bishop  Wilkins'  forty  summa  genera, 
^'  to  the  head  of  Quantity  alone,  so  as  to  make  ma- 
<<  thematics  and  logic,  natural  history  and  civil  his* 
**  tory,  natural  philosophy,  and  philosophy  of  all 
'*  other  kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte**     If  I  had 
never  read  another  sentence  of  this  author,  I  should 
have  required  no  farther  evidence  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  understanding. 

It  is,  however,  on  such  rash  and  unwarranted  as- 
sertions as  this,  combined  with  the  supposed  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  metaphysical  views,  that  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Hartley  seem  now  to  be  chiefly 
rested  by  the  more  enlightened  of  his  admirers. 
Most  of  these,  at  least  whom- 1  have  happened  to 
converse  with,  have  spoken  of  his  physiological  doc- 
trines as  but  of  little  value,  compared  with  the  won^ 
ders  which  he  has  accomplished  by  a  skilful  use  of 
the  Associating  Principle.  On  this  head,  there- 
f<nre,  I  must  request  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
a  few  short  remarks. 

IIL  Of  the  most  celebrated  theorists  who  have 
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appeared  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  far  the 
greater  part  have  attempted  to  attract  notice,  hf 
displaying  their  ingenuity  in  deducing,  from  some 
general  principle  or  law,  already  acknowledged  by 
philosophers,  an  immense  variety  of  particular  phe^* 
nomena.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  frequently 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
false  gloss  to  facts,  and  sometimes  of  totally  misre* 
presenting  them ;  a  practice  which  has  certainly 
contributed  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  experi- 
mental knowledge ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
must  be  allowed  (at  least  in  Physics)  to  have,  in 
some  cases,  prepared  the  way  for  sounder  conclu* 
aions.  The  plan  adopted  by  Hartley  is  very  diflfer« 
ent  from  this,  and  incomparably  more  easy  in  the 
execution.  The  generalizations  which  he  has  at- 
tempted are  merely  verbal ;  deriving  whatever  spe« 
ciousness  they  may  possess,  from  the  unprecedented 
latitude  given  to  the  meaning  of  common  tenn& 
After  telling  us,  for  example,  that  <*  all  our  inter- 
*'  nal  feelings,  excepting  our  sensations,  may  be 
^<  called  ideas  ;"  and  giving  to  the  word  Associa- 
tion a  corresponding  vagueness  in  its  import,  he 
seems  to  have  flattered  himself,  that  he  had  resolved 
into  one  single  law,  all  the  various  phenomena,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  Human  Mind.  What 
advantage,  either  theoretical  or  practical^  do  we 
reap  from  this  pretended  discovery  ;•— a  discovery 
necessarily  involved  in  the  arbitrary  definitions  with 
which  the  author  sets  out  ?  I  must  acknowledge^ 
that  I  can  perceive  none:— while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  effect  must  dearly  be^  by  perverting  or- 
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dinary  language,  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  science, 
which  depends,  more  than  any  other,  for  its  im- 
provement, on  the  use  of  precise  and  definite  ex- 
pressions. * 

With  respect  to  the  phnue  association  qf  ideas^ 
nrhich  makes  such  a  figure,  not  only  in  Hartley,  but 
in  most  of  the  metaphysical  writers  whom  England 
has  since  produced,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
remark,  how  very  widely  its  present  acceptation  dif- 
fers from  that  invariably  annexed  to  it  in  Locke's 
Essay.  In  his  short  chapter  on  this  subject  (one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  work),  his  observa- 
tions relate  entirely  to  **  those  connections  of  ideas 
'*  that  are  owing  to  chance ;  in  consequence  of  which 
**  connections,  ideas  that,  in  themselves,  are  not  at 
*^  all  a-kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's 
^'  minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  and 
^*  the  one  no  sooner,  at  any  time,  comes  into  the 

*  Under  the  title  of  Auodaikm,  Hartley  includes  every  con- 
nection which  can  possibly  exist  among  our  thoughts  ;  whether 
the  result  of  our  natural  constitution,  or  the  effect  of  accidental 
circumstancesy  or  the  legitimate  offspring  of  our  rational  powers* 
Evei)  <iur  assent  to  the  proposition,  thht  twice  two  isfour^  is  (ac- 
cording to  him)  only  a  particular  case  of  the  same  general  law* 
**  The  cause  that  8  person  affirms  the  truth  pf  the  proposition, 
twice  two  i$foury  is  the  entire  coincidence  of  the  Tisible  or  tangi- 
ble idea  of  twice  two  with  that  of  four,  as  impressed  upon  the 
mind  by  various  objects.  We  see  everywi^ere,  that  twice  two 
and  four  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  impression.  And 
it  is  mere  aaociatum  which  appropriates  the  word  truth,  its  de« 
finitton^or  its  internal  feeling,  to  this  coincidence.*'-^Hartl^y  on 
Man,  Vol.  I.  p.  325.    4th  edit. 
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*^  understanding,  but.  its  Ajssodate  appears  witb  it/' 
His  reason  for  dwelling  on  these,  he  tells  us  express- 
ly, is,  ^*  that  those  who  have  diildren,  or  the  chwge  of 
^^  their  education,  may  think  it  worth  their  while  dili* 
^.<  gently  .to  watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue 
**  conneetion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  young  people. 
**  This,"  he  adds,  '*  is  the  time  most  susceptible  of  last- 
^'  ing  inqiiessions ;  and  though  those  rehiting  to  the 
^*  health  of  the  body  are,  by  discreet  people,  minded 
*<  and  fenced  against ;  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
^*  those  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
^*  terminate  in  the  understanding,  or  passions,  have 
^vbeen  much  less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves  ; 
**  nay,  those  relating  purely  to  the  understanding 
^'  have,  as  I  suspect,  be^n  by  most  men  wholly  over- 
'^  looked." 

From  these  quotations,,  it  is  evident  that  Mr 
Locke  meant  to  comprehend,  under  the  associaUon 
qfideaSf  those  Associations  alone,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  I  have  characterized,  in  my  former 
work,  by  the  epithet  casuaU  To  such  as  arise  out 
of  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  (and  which,  in 
the  following  Essays,  I  generally  denominate  uni^ 
tiersal  Associations  J  ^  Mr  Locke  gives  the  title  of 
Natural  Qmnections ;  observing,  with  regard  to 
them,  that  ^'  it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of  reason 
^^  to  trace  them,  and  to  hold  them  together  in 
^*  union."  If  his  language  on  this  head  had  been 
more  closely  imitated  by  his  successors,  many  of  the 
errors  and  false  refinements  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  would  have  been  avoided.  Mr  Hume  was 
one  of  the  first  who  deviated  from  it,  by  the  enlarg- 
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ed  sense  in  which  he  used  Association  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  comprehending,  under  that  term,  all  the  va- 
rious connections  or  affinities  among  our  ideas,  na- 
tural as  well  as  casual ;  and  even  going  so  far  as  to 
anticipate   Hartley's  conclusions,   by  representing 
**  the  principle  of  union  and  cohesion  among  our 
«<  ample  ideas  as  a  kind  of  attractionj  6i  as  univer- 
^^  sal  application  in  the  Mental  world  as  in  the  Na^ 
**  tural."  *     As  it  is  now,  however,  too  late  to  re- 
monstrate against  this  unfortunate  innovation,  all 
that  remains  for  us  is  to  limit  the  meaning  of  As^ 
sociation^  where  there  is  any  danger  of  ambiguity, 
by  two  such  qualifying  adjectives  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.     I  have,  accordingly,  in  these  Essays, 
employed  the  word  in  the  same  general  accepta- 
tion with  Mr  Hume,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
which  is  most  agfeeable  to  present  use,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  likely  to  present  its^  to  the 
generality  of  my  readers ;  guarding  them,  at  the 
same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  against  confounding 
the   two  very  different  (passes  of  connections^  to 
which  he  applies  indiscriminately  this  common  title* 
As  for  the  latitude  of  Hartley's  phraseology,  it  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  precise  notions  of  our 
intellectual  operations,  or  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  logical  reasoning  concerning  the  Human 
Mind ;— -two   circumstances  which  have  probably 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  popularity  of  his 
book,  among  a  very  numerous  class  of  inquirers. 
For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  to 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Vol.  !•  p.  30. 
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which  I  may  expose  myself,  by  the  timidity  of  my 
researches,  it  shall  ever  be  my  study  and  my  pride 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  those  faithful  interpreters 
pf  nfiture,  who,  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  con-* 
jedtural  si^acity,  aspire  to  nothing  higher  than  to 
ri^e  slowly;  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws.     I 
jtru^,  ttherdbre,  that  while,  in  this  respect,  I  pro- 
pose  to   niyself  the  example  of  the  Newtonian 
iScjiiool,  1  >haU  be  pardoned  for  discovering  some 
solicitude,  on  the  other  hand,  to  separate  the  Philo- 
^phy  of  the  Human  Mind  from  those  frivolous 
jbranches  of  scholastic  learning  with  which  it  is 
commonly  classed  in  the  public  opinion*     With 
this  view,  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  explain^ 
as  clearly  as  I  could,  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  pro« 
per  object  and  province ;  but  some  additional  ill\i8-» 
trations,  of  a  historical  nature,  may  perhaps  contri- 
bute to  place  my  argument  in  a  stronger  light  than 
it  is  possible  to  do  by  any  f^istract  reasoning. 

IV.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  although  in  later 
times  considered  as  a  subject  of  purely  metaphysical 
research,  was  classed  among  the  branches  of  physical 
sciencei  in  the  ancient  enumeration  of  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge.  To  this  identification  ^of  two 
sciences,  so  extremely  dissimilar  in  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  insurmountable  objections  might 
easily  be  stated ;  but  that  the  arrangement  implies 
in  its  authors,  the  justest  views  of  the  logical  rules 
applicable  in  common  to  both,  appears  from  this  ob- 
vious consideration,  that,  in  the  study  of  Mind,  a$ 
well  as  in  that  of  Matter,  the  only  progress  we  ar^ 
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able  to  make,  is  by  an  accurate  examination  of  par- 
ticular phenomena,  and  a  cautious  reference  of  these 
to  the  general  laws  or  rules  under  which  they  are 
comprehended.  Accordingly,  some  modem  writers, 
of  the  first  eminence,  have  given  their  decided 
sanction  to  this  old  and  almost  forgotten  classifica- 
tion, in  preference  to  that  which  has  obtained  uni- 
versally in  modem  Europe. 

**  The  ancient  Greek  philosophy,**  says  Mr 
Smith,  **  was  divided  into  three  great  branches ; 
"  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy ;  Ethics,  or  Mo- 
•*  ral  Philosophy;  and  Logic." — "  This  general  di- 
**  vision,**  he  adds,  "  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to 
•*  the  nature  of  things.'*  Mr  Smith  afterwards  ob- 
tserves,  *^  that  as  the  human  mind,  in  whatever  its 
'^  essence  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  is  a  part  of  the 
*^  great  system  of  the  universe,  and  a  part,  too,  pro- 
**  ductive  of  the  most  important  effects,  whatever 
«<  was  taught  in  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece,  con- 
**  coming  its  nature,  made  a  part  of  the  system  of 
**  Physics."  ♦ 

Mr  Locke,  too,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his 
Essay,  proposes,  as  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  natural  division  of  the  objects  of  our 
understanding,  an  arrangement  coinciding  exactly 
with  that  of  the  ancients,  as  explained  by  Mr  Smith 
in  the  foregoing  passage.  To  the  first  branch  of 
ceienciB  he  gives  the  name  of  ^aixv  i  to  the  second, 
that  of  npaKTixTi ;  to  the  third,  that  of  ^nf/Leianixi ; 
pr  AoyuTi  i  adding)  with  respect  to  the  word  ^erixTri 

•  W^lth  of  Nations,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  16$,  l66, 9th  ediu 
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(or  Natural  Philosophy),  that  he  employs  it  to  com* 
prehend,  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  Matter  and 
Body,  but  also  of  Spirits ;  the  end  of  this  branch 
being  bare  speculative  truth,  and  consequently  every 
subject  belonging  to  it,  which  affi)rds  a  field  of  spe- 
culative study  to  the  human  faculties. 

To  these  authorities  maybe  added  that  of  Dr 
Campbell,  who,  after  remarking,  that  ^*  experience 
**  is  the  principal  organ  of  truth  in  all  the  branches 
**  of  physiology,'*  intimates,  "  that  he  employs  this 
^^  term  to  comprehend  not  merely  natural  history, 
*^  astronomy,  geography,  mechanics,  optics,  hydro- 
'<  statics,  meteoroli^,  medicine,  chemistry,  but  also 
*•  natural  theology  and  psychology,  which,**  he  ob- 
serves, <^  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  most  unnatural- 
**  ly  digoined  from  physiology  by  philosophers.'*— 
**  Spirit,**  he  adds,  "  which  here  comprises  only  the 
^<  Supreme  Being  and  the  human  Soul,  is  surely  as 
*<  much  included  under  the  notion  of  natural  object 
^*  as  body  is ;  and  is  knowable  to  the  philosopher 
^<  purely  in  the  same  ivay,  by  observation  and  expe- 
"  rience.**  * 

*  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Vol.  I.  p.  143  (1st  edit)— It  were 
to  be  wished  that  Locke  and  Campbell,  in  the  passages  quoted 
above,  had  made  use  of  the  word  mind  instead  of  ipiritf  which 
seems  to  imply  a  hypothesis  concerning  the  nahtre  or  essence  of 
the  sentient  or  thinking  principle,  altogether  unconnected  with 
our  conclusions  concerning  its  phenomena  and  their  general 
laws.  For  the  same  reason,  I  am  disposed  to  object  to  the  woids 
Pneumatology  and  Psychology  ;  the  former  of  which  was  intn>« 
duced  by  the  schoolmen ;  and  the  latter,  which  appears  to  me 
equally  exceptionable,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
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In  what  maimer  the  Hulosopby  of  the  Human 
Mind  came  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  meta* 
physics,  and  to  be  classed  wit&  the  frivolous  sciences 
whic^ftre  commonly  included  under  the  same  name» 
is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  literary 
history.  It  maybe  proper,  however,  to  mention 
here,  for  the  information  of  some  of  my  readers^ 
that  the  word  Metaphysics  is  of  no  older  date  than 
the  publication  of  Aristotle's  woAs  by  Andronicus 
of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  learned  men  into  whose  hands 
the  manuscripts  of  that  philosopher  fell,  after  they 
were  brought  by  Sylla  from  Athens  to  Rome.  To 
foucteen  books  in  these  manuscripts,  which  had  no 
distii^uishing  title,  Andronicus  is  said  to  have  pre* 
fixed  the  words,  ^Ta  ^stx  tcl  ^vaiita^  either  to  de- 
note the  place  which  they  occupied  in  Aristotle's 
own  arrangement  (immediately  after  the  physics), 
or  to  point  out  that  Nvhich  it  appeared  to  the  Editor 
they  ought  to  hold  in  the  order  of  study. 

Notwithstanding  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  these 
books,  the  Peripatetics  seem  to  have  considered  them 
as  all  belonging  to  one  science  j  the  great  object  of 
Vhich  they  conceived  to  he^  firsts  to  treat  of  those  at- 
tributes which  are  common  to  Matter  and  to  Mind ; 
seeimdiyfoi  things  separate  from  Matter ;  particn* 
larly  of  God,  and  of  the  subordinate  Minds  which^ 
they  supposed  to  carry  on  the  physical  changes  ex* 
hibited  in  the  universe.  A  notion  of  Meti^hysics 
nearly  the  same  was  adopted  by  the  Peripatetics  of 

some  late  wrtten  of  considerable  note ;  ia  particular,  of  Dr 
Campbell,  and  of  Dr  Beatde. 
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the  Christian  Church.  They  distinguished  its  two 
branches  by  the  titles  of  Ontology  and  Natural 
Theol(^;  the  former  relating  to  Being  in  gene- 
ral, the  hitter  to  God  and  to  Angels.  To  these 
branches  the  schoohnoi  added  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  as  relating  to  an  immaterial  sub« 
stance  ;  distinguishing  this  last  science  by  the  title 
of  Pneumatology. 

From  this  arrangement  of  Natural  Theology,  and 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  they  were 
not  very  likely  to  prosper,  as  they  gradually  came 
to  be  studied  with  the  same  spirit  as  Ontology, 
which  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
idle  and  absurd  speculation  that  ever  employed  the 
human  faculties.  Nor  has  the  evil  been  ^et  remedied 
by  the  contempt  into  which  the  schoolmen  have  fallen 
in  more  modem  times.  On  the  contrary,  as  their  ar- 
rangement of  the  objects  of  Metaphysics  is  still  very 
generally  retained,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  is 
not  unfrequently  understood,  even  by  those  who 
have  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  it,  as  a  specu- 
lation much  more  analogous  to  Ontology  than  to 
Physics  i  while,  in  the  public  opinion,  notwithstand-^ 
ing  the  new  aspect  it  begins  to  assume,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lights  struck  out  by  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  their  followers,  it  continues  to  share  largely  in 
that  discredit,  which  has  been  justly  incurred  by 
the  greater  part  of  those  discussions,  to  which,  in 
common  with  it,  the  epithet  Metaphysical  ii  indis- 
criminately appUed  by  the  multitude. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  detail,  not  from  the 
most  distant  idea  of  proposing  any  alteration  in  that 
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use  of  the  words  Metaphysics  and  FhysicSy  which 
has  now  universally  obtamed,  but  merely  to  guard 
myself  agiunst  the  charge  of  aflfectation  or  smgulari* 
ty,  when  I  so  often  recur  in  these  pages  to  the  ana- 
logy between  the  inductive  science  of  Mind,  and 
the  inductive  science  of  Matter.  The  attempt 
which  has  been  made  of  late,  by  some  very  inge* 
nious  writers,  to  dispute  the  claims  of  the  former  to 
so  honourable  an  affinity,  must  plead  my  apology 
for  the  length  of  the  preceding  discussion ;  as  well 
as  for  some  remarics  which  I  now  propose  to  offer, 
upon  the  arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in  op- 
position to  its  pretensions.  To  myself,  I  must  own, 
that  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more 
dose  and  striking  does  the  analogy  appear. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


as 


When  I  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public 
as  an  author,  I  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  me  to  enter  into  any  controversy  in  defence 
of  my  conclusions,  but  to  leave  them  to  stand  or  to 
fall  by  their  own  evidence.  From  the  plan  of  in- 
ductive investigation  which  I  was  conscious  of  hav- 
ing steadily  followed,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  I  knew, 
that  whatever  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the 
execution  of  my  design,  no  such  fatal  consequences 
were  to  be  dreaded  to  my  general  undertaking,  as 
might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  I  present- 
ed to  the  world  a  connected  system,  founded  on 
gratuitous  hypotheses,  or  on  arbitrary  definitions. 
The  detections,  on  the  contrary,  of  my  occasional 
errors,  would,  I  flattered  myself,  from  the  invaria- 
ble consistency  and  harmony  of  truth,  throw  new 
lights  on  those  inquiries  which  I  had  conducted 
with  greater  success ;  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling 
misstatement  in  an  authentic  history  is  often  found, 
by  completing  an  imperfect  link,  or  reconciling  a 
seeming  contradiction,  to  dispel  the  doubts  which 
hung  over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate  details  of 
the  narrative.  lo 
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la  this  hope»  I  was  fortified  by  the  foltowing 

sentence  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  I  thoii^ht  I  might 

apply  to  myself  without  incuiTii^  the  charge  of 

presumption.     ^*  Nos  autem,  si  qua  in  r^vel  male 

<*  credidimus,  Tel  obdormivimus  et  miniis  attendi* 

<<  mus,  vel  defecimus  in  via  et  inquisitionem  abru-» 

<^  pimusy  nihilo  min^s  ns  modis  res  nudas  et 

'^  APERTAS  EXHiBfiMUS,  ut  errores  nostri  notari  et 

««  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam,  ut  &cili8  et  ezpe* 

*^  dita  sit  laborum  nostrorum  oontinuatio/' 

As  this  indifference,  however,  about  the  fate  of 
my  particular  doctrines,  arose  from  a  deep-rooted 
conviction^  both  of  the  importance  of  my  subject, 
and  of  the  soundness  of  my  plan,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  be  insensible  to  such  criticisms  as  were  direct- 
ed against  either  of  these  two  fundamental  assump- 
tions.    Some  criticisms  of  this  description  I  had, 
from  the  first,  anticipated ;  and  I  would  not  have 
failed  to  obviate  them  in  the  introduction  to  my 
former  work,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  to  expose  my- 
self to  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up 
objections  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.     I 
longed,  therefore,  for  an  opportunity  of  being  able 
to  state  these  objections  in  the  less  suspicious  words 
of  another ;  and  still  more  in  the  words  of  some 
writer,  whose  talents  might  contribute  to  draw  the 
public  attention  to  an  argument,  in  which  I  con- 
ceived the  credit  of  my  favourite  studies  to  be  so 
peculiarly  interested.     For  such  an  opportunity,  I 
am  indebted  to  a  very  able  article  in  the  Edinbuigh 
Review ;  in  replying  to  which,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  obviate  most  of  the  objections  which  I  had  fcKre- 
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seen,  as  well  as  various  others  which,  I  must  own^ 
had  never  occurred  to  me.  * 

The  censures  which,  in  this  article,  fall  personal- 
ly on  my^lf,  are  expressed  with  a  delicacy  well  en-* 
titled  to  my  sincere  thanks,  and  are  intermingled 
with  manf  flatterii^  expressions  of  regard  from  my 
unknown,  bvft  friendly  critic  :-<— and  of  the  more 
general  and  weighty  animadversions  on  the  practical 
utility"  of  my  studies,  I  have  but  little  reason  to 
complain,  when  I  consider,  that  they  apply  with 
equd  force,  not  only  to  such  writers  as  Locke,  Con- 
dillac,  and  Reid,  but,  in  a  far  greater  d^ree,  to  the 
Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy.  How  exactly 
those  views  of  mine,  which  have,  on  this  occasiouy 
been  called  in  question,  coincide  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Novum  Organum^  will,  I  trust,  appear 
from  the  following  remarks ;  which  will  amount 
much  less  to  a  laboured  defence  of  my  own  epi« 
nions,  than  to  a  correction  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  very  mistaken  representation  of  Lord  Bacon's  doc« 
trines.  t 

•  Edinburgh  fteview,  Vol.  IIL  p.  SSp,  ti  nq^ 
t  My  desire  to  obviate  the  eflfect  of  these  xnisstatement^y 
must  apologize  for  the  Latia  extracts  from  Bacon,  with  which  I 
am  obliged  to  load  a  few  pages  of  this  Dissertatioh.  I  once  in* 
tended  to  have  translated  them  ;  but  found  myself  quite  unable 
to  preserve  the  weighty  and  authoritative  tone  .of  the  original. 
There  is  something,  besitles,  in  the  ipn$$ima  verba  employed  by 
Bacon,  which  every  person,  muck  conversant  with  his  works, 
regards  with  a  sort  of  religious  reverence ;  and  which,  certainly, 
lays  hold  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  memory  with  peculiair 
facility  and  force.  I  wish,  at  the  same  time,  most  anxiously  ta 
see  an  English  version  of  the  Jfoxtmi  Orgomm^  executed  by 
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*'  InductiYe  philoscyphy/'    we   are  told,    **  or 

*'  that  which  proceeds  upon  the  careful  observation 

^*  of  facts,  may  be  applied  to  two  difiEerait  dlasse^ 

'^  of  phenomena.     The  first  are  those  that  can  be 

^^  made  the  isubject  of  proper  experiment,  where  the 

**  substances  are  actually  in  our  power,  and  the  judg^ 

*^  ment  and  artifice  of  the  inquirer  can  be  effectually 

^^  employed  to  arrange  and  combine  .ihem  in  siich 

>*  a  way  as  tp  disclose  their  most  hidden  propertied 

^'  and  relations.     The  other  class  of  phenomena  are 

*^  those  that  occur  in  substances  that  are  placed  ai^ 

^*  together  beyond  our  reach,  the  order  .and  succes- 

^^  sion  of  which  we  are  generally  unable  tbcontrd; 

^^  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little  more  thamcoUect 

'^  and  record  the  laws  by  which  they  appear  to  be  go- 

^<  vemed.     These  substances  are  not  the  object  of 

**  ejcperiment^  but  of  observation  ;  and  the  know- 

^<  ledge  >ve  may  obtain,  by  carefully  watching  their 

«<  variations,  is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  directly  in- 

^  crease  the  power  which  we  might  otherwise  have 

**  had  over  them.     It  seems  evident,  however,  that 

>^  it  is  principally  in  the  former  of  these  depart- 

"  ments,  or  the  strict  experimental  philosophy^  that 

**  those  splendid  improvements  have  been  made, 

f^  which  have  erected  so  vast  atrophytotheprospec- 

**  tive  genius  of  Bacon*     The  astronomy  of  Sir 

^*  Isaac  Newton  is  no  e:i^ception  tp  this  genera)  re^ 

«oroe  skilful  hand,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
more  numerous  class  of  readers.  I  do  not  know  a  more  accept* 
able  service  which  any  individual  could  render  to  philosophy ; 
<ind  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  would  render  it  an  un- 
deitaking  worthy  of  the  greatest  talents. 
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^*  mailc ;  aU  that  mere  obaervstion  could  do  to  de- 
<<  termiiie  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
^<  had  been  aceompluiied  by  the  star-gaaers  who 
^  preceded  him ;  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  which 
<<  he  afterwalrds  allied  to  the  pknetary  system,  was 
<*  first  calcnlated  and  ascertained  by  expermmts 
**  peribrmed  upon  substances  which  were  entirely  at 
<<  his  disposal. 

<^  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  either,  that  it  is  al- 
'<  most  exclusively  to  this  dqmrtment  of  experiment 
<*  that  Lord  Bacon  has  directed  the  attention  of  his 
<<  followers.  His  fundamental  maxim  is,  that  know- 
'*  ledge  is  ponoer  ;  and  the  great  problem  which  he 
«<  constantly  aims  at  resolving,  is,  in  what  manner 
^^  the  nature  of  any  substance  or  quality  may,  by  ex-> 
^^  periment,  be  so  detected  and  ascertained,  as  to 
^^  enable  us  tQ  manage  it  at  our  pleasure.  The  great- 
^<  er  part  of  the  Novum  Oi^ganmn,  accordii^ly,  is 
*<  taken  up  with  rules  and  examples  for  contriving 
'<  and  conducting  experiments ;  md  the  chief  ad- 
^'  vantage  which  he  seems  to  have  expected  from 
'<  the  progress  of  these  inquiries,  f^ppears  to  be  cen^ 
«<  tered  in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion  over 
^<  the  material  universe  which  he  inhabits.  To  the 
<«  mere  observer,  therefore,  his  laws  of  philosophiz- 
^*  ing,  except  where  they  are  prohibitory  laws,  have 
**  but  little  application ;  and  to  such  an  inquirer,  the 
"  rewards  of  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear  to  have 
'<  been  promised.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  no  di* 
<<  rect  utility  can  result  from  the  most  accurate  ob- 
<<  servations  of  occurrences  which  we  cannot  con- 
^  trol ;  and  that^  for  the  uses  to  which  such  obser- 
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^  vatimis  may  afterwardnbe  turned,  we  areindebtedy 

^^  not  80  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  penon  who 

^*  discovered  the  application.    It  also  ^^pears  to  be 

^'  pretty  evident,  that,  in  the  art  of  observation  it- 

^*  self,  no  very  great  or  fundamental  improvement 

**  can  be  expected.    Vigilance  and  attention  are  all 

*<  that  can  ever  be  leqaired  in  any  observer;  and 

*^  though  a  talent  for  metibodical  anangement  may 

**  facilitate  to  others  die  study  of  the  facts  diat  have 

**  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear  how  onr  know- 

^^  ledge  of  these  ftcts  can  be  increased,  by  imy  new 

^*  method  of  deseribmg  them.    Facts  that  we  aw  nn« 

*^  able  to  modify  or  diredt,  in  short,  can  only  be  the 

*'  objects  of  observation  ;  and  observation  can  only 

*^  inform  us  that  they  exist,  and  that  their  succes*- 

*^  sion  appears  to  be  governed  by  certain  general 

^*  laws. 

<<  In  the  proper  experimental  phflosophy,  every 

«<  acqoisiti<Ai  of  knowledge  is  an  increase  of  power  ; 

*^  beoaitte  the  knowledge  is  necessarily  derived  from 

**  9ome  intentional  disposition  of  materials,  which  we 

^*  may  always  command  in  the  same  manner.     In 

**  the  philosophy  of  observation,  it  is  merely  a  gnu 

*<  tafication  of  our  curiosity.     By  experiment,  too, 

**  we  generally  acquire  a  pretty  correct  knowledge 

^  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  we  produce,  as  we 

*<  ourselves  distribute  and  arrange  the  circumstances 

^<  upon  which  they  depend ;  while,  in  matters  of 

^*  mere  observation,  the  assignment  of  causes  must 

**  always  be,  in  a  good  degree,  conjectural,  inasmuch 

'<  as  we  have  no  means  of  separating  the  preceding 

^*  phenomena,  or  deciding  otherwise  than  by  analo- 
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''  gy»  to  which  of  them  the  succeeding  evait  is  to  be 
"  attributed/' 

As  the  whole  of  this  passage  tendi  to  depreciate 
die  importance  of  a  very  large  department  of  Phy- 
sics, no  less  than  of  the  science  of  Mindf  the  discus- 
sion to  which  it  leads  becomes  interesting  to  Philo- 
sophers of  every  description ;  and»  therefore,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology,  either  for 
the  length  of  the  quotation,  or  for  that  of  the  ex« 
amination  which  I  propose  to  bestow  on  it.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  remind  my  readers,  that,  in  the 
remaiks  which  follow,  I  plead  the  cause  not  only  of 
Locke  and  his  followers,  but  of  such  star-gazers  as 
Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Copernicus. 

That  it  is  by  means  of  experiments^  judiciously 
conducted,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  in 
modem  physics  have  been  made,  I  readily  admit* 
Nay,  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  is  by  a  skilful  use  of  diis 
great  organ  of  investigation,  much  more  than  by 
any  improvements  in  the  art  of  observing  the  eqpon- 
taneous  appearances  of  the  universe,  that  the  physi- 
cal inquiries  of  Bacon's  followers  are  chiefly  charac- 
terized, when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  ancient 
schools.  The  astronomical  cycles  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  the  immense 
treasure  of  facts  with  respect  to  natural  history,  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  of  Pliny ;  and 
the  singularly  accurate  histories  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  which  some  of  the  Greek  physicians  are  al- 
lowed to  have  bequeathed  to  posterity,  abundantly 
justify  the  remark  which  was  long  ago  made  by  a 
medical  writer,  that>  '^  if  the  ancient;^  were  ngt  ac- 
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^^  custo&ed  to  intelTogate  Nature^  they,  at  least,  lis- 
•'  tened  to  her  with  an  unremitted  attention."  * 

In  farther  illustration  Of  the  utility  of  eocperimentf 

it  may  Be  remarked,  that,  in  proportion  as  a  parti* 

cuTaf  science  opens  a  field  to  address  and  invention^ 

in  tlius  extorting  the  siecrets  of  Nature,  the  rate  of 

its  ]^ro^ess  is  srubfected  to  human  genius  and  indus« 

try.     What  is  the  great  cause  of  the  uncertainty  in 

whicH  niedicifie  continues  to  be  involved?  Is  it  not^ 

that,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  it  has  to 

struggle  with,  in  comition  With  the  other  branches 

oir  physical  kndwlcfdge,  it  depends,  more  than  any  of 

the  rest,  ii|ibh  accident  for  its  improvement?    The 

ejrperimmtumpericulosuinft  dLndJudicium  difficile^  are 

,  cothplaihts  a^  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

While,  however,  I  make  this  concession  in  favour 
of  expermeniy  as  the  most  povjffmA  organ  we  can 
.  einprloy  it  the  stiidy  of  Nature  ;*  and  admit,  in  their 
ftdlest  eTtieiit,  tJiie  advantageis  peculiar  to  those  scien- 
ces in  whi^h  we  c^n,  at  pleasure,  avail  ourselves  of 
its  aid ;  I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  *I  am  unable 
td  ]^rceive  the  slightest  connection  between  the  pre* 
Busies  and  the  conchision  which  they  have  been  em^ 
pidyied  t6  estabSish.    Tlie  difference  between  experi« 
nteiit  aKd  observation  consists  merely  in  the  compa- 
i^ive  rapidfty  with  which  they  accomplish  their  dis- 
coveries ;  or  rather  in  the  comparative  command  we 
^69i(^S8^  over  them,  as  instruments  for  the  investiga- 
tion oif  truth.     The  <£scoverie9  o^  both,  when  ac- 
toaUy  eiFectedi  are  so  precisely  of  the  same  kind^ 

•  Van  Doeveren. 
C       ' 
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that  it  may  safely  be  aflSmted,  there  is  not  a  single 
proposition  true  of  the  one,  which  will  not  be  found 
to  hold  equally  with  respect  to  the  other.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  too^  that  it  is  in  those  branches 
of  knowledge,  where  there  is  least  room  for  experi- 
ment, and  where  the  laws  of  nature  are  only  to  be 
detected  by  cautiously  collecting  and  combining  a 
multitude  of  casual  observations,  that  the  merits  of 
the  philosc^her  are  the  greatest,  where  he  succeeds 
in  his  researches. 

That  the  conclusions  of  the  astronomical  observer,^ 
with  respect  to  the  laws  by  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  are  regulated^  contribute,  in  any  degreCf 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  power  over  the  objects 
of  his  study,  no  star-gazer j  so  &r  as  I  know,  has 
yet  boasted.  But  have  these  conclusions  had  no 
effect  in  extending:  his  power  over  that  scene  where 
he  is  himself  destmed  to  be  the  principal  actor  ? 
Have  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  progress  of 
dironology  and  of  gec^raphy ;  or  to  the  improve-* 
ment  of  thfit  art  which,  by  guiding  his  course  across 
the  pathless  ocean,  has  completed  the  empire  of  man 
Qver  tjie  globe  ?  One  thing,  at  least,  is  evident, 
that  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  Gravitation, 
notwithstanding  the  eofperiments  which  supplied 
him  with  some  data^  eaiential  to  his  results,  has 
added  nothing  to  the  power  of  man,  the  utility 
of  which  does  not  resolve  into  the  same  general 
principle,  with  that  of  the  observations  of  Tycho 
j^rahe,  and  of  Kepler.  The  planetary  system  still 
remains  as  little  subject  to  our  control  as  before  ; 
and  all  that  we  have  gained  i»p  thati  by  synthetical 
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reasonings  from  the  theory  of  gn(vitation»  we  have 
been  enabled  to  ascertain  various  astronomical  ele- 
ments of  the  highest  practical  utility,  .with  a  preci- 
sion which  mere  observation  was  incompetent  to  at- 
tain. •  .        . 

It  is  indeed  tnie,  '^  that  ^or  the  uses  to  which 
'^  astronomical  and  all  other  observations  may  be 
*'  turned,  we  are  indebted,  not  so  much  to  the  ob- 
**  server,  as  to  the  person  who  discovered  the  appU« 
^^  cation."  But  is  not  the  case  exactly  the  same 
ivith  the  knowledge  we  derive  directly  from  experi- 
ment ;  and  what  are  the  respects  in  which  the  mere 
Observer  smks  below  the  level  of  the  mere  Em- 
piric ? 

With  regiffd  to  aAtonomical  observations,  it  must 
be  farther  acknowledged,  that  they  bestow  on  Man 
no  mechanical  power  over  the  heavens,  analogous 
to  the  command  he  has  acquired  over  fire,  water, 
steam,  the  strength  of  the  lower  animals,  and  va- 
rious otiier  physical  agents.  But  this  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  distances  and  paagnitudes  of  the  objects  to 
which  the  astronomer-directs  his  attention ;  drcum- 
.stances  quite  unconnected  with  any  specific  differ- 
ence between  the  knowledge  acquired  by  obser* 
.vation  and  by  experiment.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
the  physical  agents  first  m^ationed,  it  may  be  fair- 
ly qiiestioned,  which  of  these  two  organs  of  disco- 
;Very  has  had  the  principal  dbare  in  pointing  them 
out  to  the  notice  of  mankind. 

In  compensation  for  the  inability  of  the  astro- 
nomer to  qontrol  those  movements  of- which  he 
.studies  the  laws,  he  may  boaiiti  as  I  already  hinted. 
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of  the  immense  aecessioa  of  a  more  useM  power 
which  his  discoveries  have  added  to  the  hmnan 
race,  on  thcT  surface  of  their  own  planet.  It  would 
he  endless  to  eniunerate  all  the  practical  uses  to 
which  his  labours  are  subservient.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very  striking  reflec- 
tion,  that  the  only  accurate  knowledge  which  Maa 
possesses  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  previous  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Stars.  Is  it  possible  to 
produce  a  more  apposite,  or  a  more  undeniable 
proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's  maxhn,  that 
**  knowledge  is  power"  than  a  fkct  which  demon- 
strates  the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  ia 
asserting  his  dominion  over  thia  lower  world,  from 
a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  first  view,  fit* 
ted  only  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity ;  and  whieb, 
in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the 
Chaldean  ^epherd  ?  To  those  who  have  imbibed 
the  i^irit  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  it  is  superfluous  to 
add,  that  it  was  iti  this  refined  and  enlarged  sense 
of  his  aphorism,  far  more  than  in  its  obvious  and  par« 
tial  application  to  the  new  resources  which  experi^ 
ments  have  occasionally  lent  to  the  mechanician, 
that  Bacon  himself  wished  to  be  understood,  when 
he  so  oflen  repeats  it  in  the  same  words,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  in  the  course  of  his  wntingfi* 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  i^plieation  which  is 
made  of  these  preliminary  considerations  to  the  Hu- 
man Mind*  "  The  science  of  Metaphysics,**  it  is 
asserted,  <<  depends  upod  observation,  and  not  upon 

M  experiittwt }  and  all  reasonings  upon  Mind  pro* 

II 
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«<  ceed  accordingly  upon  a  reference  to  ihat  general 

*'  observation  which  all  men  are  su[q[iosed  to  have 

<*  made^  and  not  on  any  particuW  experiments, 

'<  which  are  known  only  to  the  inventor.      The 

**  provmce  of  Philosophy  in  this  department,  there- 

<^  fore,  is  the  province  of  observation  only ;  and  in 

^^  this  department  the  greater  part  of  that  code  of 

^*  lawsi  which  Bacon  has  providedfor  the  regulatiim 

<<  of  experimental  induction,  is  plainly  without  att- 

'^  thority.    In  MetaphfsicSj  certainly  kmml^dge  is 

^^  not  power  f  and,  instead  of  producing  new  phe- 

<^  nomena  to  eludidate  the  old,  by  well-c<mtrived 

«  and  well-conducted  experiments,  the  most  dili^ 

^<  gent  inquirer  can  do  no  more  than  r^pyster  imd 

^<  axntoge  the  appearances,  which  he  can  neither  ac*- 

«c  count  for  nor  ccmtrol/'-^ 

Lb  proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged,  that  ^*  we  feel,  and 

«<  perceive,  and  remember,  without  any  puipoM  or 

'^  contrivance  of  ouss,  and  have  evidently  no  power 

'^  over  the  mechanwn  by  which  those  functions  are 

**  performed*     We  may  describe  and  distinguish 

«  those  (^rations  of  mind,  indeed,  with  more  or 

^'  less  attention  or  exactness,  but  we  cannot  suljject 

<^  them  to  experiment,  nor  alter  their  nature  by  any 

'^  process  of  investigation.    We  cannot  decompose 

«  our  perceptions  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our  sen- 

*<  sations  with  a  prism  j  nor  can  we,  by  art  and  coI^- 

^*  trivance,  produce  any  combination  <^  thoughts  or 

*^  emotions,  bettdes  those  with  whieh  all  men  are^ 

^  provided  by  nature.    No  metaphysician  expects, 

^  by  analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a 

^  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers 
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<*  a  new  earthi  or  a  new  metal ;  nor  can  he  hope^ 
'^  by  any  process  of  synthesis^  to  exhibit  a  mental 
'^  combination,  different  from  any  that  natnre  has 
^*  produced  in  the  minds  of  other  persons/* 

So  &r  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  merely  on  the  al- 
leged inferiority  of  observation  to  experiment,  as  a 
source  of  power,  or  of  useful  knowledge,  I  have  no- 
thing to  add,  in  the  way  of  refutation,  to  what  I 
have  already  advanced.  Supposing  all  the  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  Mind  to  be  derived  from  obser* 
vation  solely,  it  would  not  therefore  follow,  that  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind  must  necessarily  yield  to  Phy- 
sics in  practical  utility.  The  difficulty  of  the  study 
would,  indeed,  appear  proportionally  greater ;  but 
no  inference  could  fairly  be  drawn,  from  this  cir-^ 
cumstance,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  it  might  lead. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  true,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the 
critic's  assertion,  that  ^^  the  science  of  Metaphy- 
**  sics,*'  •  (meaning,  by  that  phrase,  the  Philosoffliy 
of  the  Human  Mind),  ^*  depends  upon  observatioui 
^*  and  not  upon  experiment  ?  **  Even  in  the  case 
of  our  percepHonSf  the  most  favourable  by  &r  for 

*  After  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  vagueness  of  the  word 
Metaphysics,  and  the  futility  of  most  of  the  studies  which  are 
referred  to  that  very  comprehensive  titlc^  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
forme  to  add,  that,  in  controverting  the  position  which  has  just 
been  quoted,  I  would  be  understood  to  confine  my  remarks  sole* 
]y  to  the  inductive  PkUofopky  of  the  Human  Mind.  That  this 
was  the  science  which  the  writer  had  in  hb  eye,  when  he  assert* 
ed,  that  <<  metaphysics  depend  upon  observation,  and  not  upoa 
"  experiment,''  appears  manifestly  from  the  whole  of  the  cou^ 
tent,  • 
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his  puipose  which  he  coiild  possibly  have  selected, 
this  proposilSoQ  ^leems  to  me  altogether  unfounded. 
We  cannot,  Indeed  decompose  them  in  a  cracible, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  these  words  ;  but  is  there  no 
possibility  of  decomposing  them  by  such  experiment 
tai  processes  as  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject ?  Of  this  no  better  proof  can  be  given  than 
Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  more  particularly  his 
analysis  of  the  means  by  which  experience  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  distances  md  magnitudes  of  ob- 
jects. It  is,  at  least,  an  attempt  towards  an  experi- 
mental decomposition  of  our  perceptions;  ^and,  in 
my  opinion  (although  I  have  always  thought  that 
much  is  still  wanting  to  render  the  theory  complete- 
ly satisfactory),  a  most  successful,  as  well  as  pri^nal 
attempt,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Numberless  illustrations 
of  the  same  thing  might  be  produced  from  the  sub- 
sequent speculations  of  Smith,  Jurin,  Forterfi.0ld, 
Reid,  and  others,  with  respect  to  those  phenomena 
of  vision  which  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  Nor  is  it  to  this  class  of 
our  perceptions  alone,  that  the  experimental  re- 
searches of  our  predecessors  have  been  confined. 
To  draw  the  line  between  the  original  and  acquired 
perceptions  whSdi  we  recefive  tiy  some  of  our  other 
senses,  more  especially  by  those  of  Hearing  and  of 
Feeling,  is  a  problem  equally  difficult  and  interest- 
ing^ and  of  which  no  pretended  solution  would,  in 
the  present  times,  attract  one  moment's  notice, 
which  rested  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  experi- 
fnent. 

I  have  confined  myself,  in  what  I  have  now  said^ 
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to  the  researches  of  inductive  philosophy  concerning 
our  Perceptions ;  because  this  is  the  instance  upoQ 
which  the  critic  himself  has  thought  proper  to  fiK« 
The  extensive  province,  however^  of  experiment  ii^ 
the  science  of  mind,  will  appear  in  an  incomparably 
stronger  light  to  those  who  follow  out  the  subject^ 
by  observing  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this 
organ  of  investigation,  in  analyzing  the  phenomena 
connected  with  some  of  our  other  intellectual 
powers ; — ^the  phenomena,  for  example,  of  Atten- 
tion, of  Association,  of  Habit  in  general,  of  Memo- 
rjf  of  Imagination ;  and,  above  all,  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  use  of  Language,  considered  a^ 
an  instrument  of  thought  and  of  reasoning. 

The  whole  of  a  Philosopher's  life,  indeed,  if  he 
spends  it  to  any  purpose,  is  one  continued  series  of 
experiments  on  bis  own  faculties  and  powers  j  and 
the  superiority  he  possesses  over  others,  arises  chief- 
ly from  the  general,  rules  (never,  perhaps^  expressed 
verbally  even  to  himself)  which  he  has  deduce^ 
from  these  experiments ;— experiments,  it  must  be 
granted,  not  carried  on  by  such  instruments  as  prisms 
or  crucibles,  but  by  an  apparatus  better  suited  to  the 
intellectual  laboratory  which  furnishes  their  mate- 
rials.   Of  this  remark  I  hope  to  be  able  to  produce 
some  new  illustrations,  in  that  part  oC  the  following 
volume  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  the  process 
by  wl^iqh  the  acq^uired  power  of  Tast;^  i^  gradually 
formed. 

Ajs  to  the  minds  of  others^  it  is  undoubtedly  but 
seldom  that  we  have  the  means  of  subjecting,  them 
to  formal  and  premeditated  expenments.    Bu|;  even 
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liere,  many  exceptions  occur  to  the  general  assertion 
which  I  i|in  now  combating.  What  is, the  whole 
business  of  Eduction,  when  systematically  and  ju- 
diciously conducted,  but  a  practical  application  of 
rules  deduced  from  our  own  experiments,  pr  frpqi 
those  of  others,  on  the  most  effectual  modes  of  4?^^ 
l(^ing  and  of  cultivating  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  t^e  moral  -principles  ?  I  lay  but  little  stress, 
comparatively,  on  those  rare,  though  inestin^able  op- 
portunities of  gratifying  an  experimental  curiosity, 
which  are  presented  by  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf, 
when  they  are  qualified  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
their  peculiar  perceptions,  feelings,  and  habits  of 
thought  J  nor  on  such  extraordinary  cases  a^  that  of 
the  young  xpan  couched  by  Cheselden,  whose  simply 
and  intelligent  statement  of  what  he  experienced  on 
bis  first  introduction  to  the  visible  wojcld,  discovers 
powerp  orobservation  and  of  reflection,  as.  w^ll  as  of 
clear  description,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
eqiiall^  in  any  of  the  similar  instajoces  which  have 
aince  o^cumed. 

To  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  whiqh  the 
Fhiljosophy  of  Mind  lies  under,  in  consequence  of 
its  slender  sto^ik  of  experiments,  ma^dc  directly  aind 
intentipoajly  on  the  mmds.  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Human  life  exhibits  to  our  observation  a  boundless 
variety,  bplih  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena ; 
by  a  dji%(;^t  sj^udy  of  wh]/ch»  we  may.  ascertain  al- 
most  e^ery  poi|i3.t  that  we  could  "wish  to  investigate, 
if  we  had  exf^mmU  at  our  commandL  The  dif- 
ference between  obsieiiyation  and  experiment,  in  this 
instance^  conaidered  as  soiurccfS  o^  knpiyki^ey  is 
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merely  nominal ;  amounting  to  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  the  former  presents  spontaneously  to  a 
comprehensive  and  combining  understanding,  results 
exactly  similar  to  those,  which  the  latter  would  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  by  a  more  easy  and  rapid  process, 
if  it  possessed  the  opportunity.     Hardly,  indeed, 
can  any  experiment  be  imagined^  which  has  not  al- 
ready beeii  tripd  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  displaying, 
in  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  genius  and  pur- 
suits^ the  astonishingly  diversified  efiects,  resulting 
from  the  possible  combinations  of  those  elementary 
faculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  man  is  con- 
scious in  himself.     Savage  society,  and  all  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  civilization ; — ^the  different  callings  and 
professions  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or  mecha^ 
nical ; — ^the  prejudiced  clown ; — the  factitious  man 
of  fashion  ; — ^the  varying  phases  of  character  from 
infancy  to  old  age ;— the  prodigies  effected  by  hur 
man  art  in  all  the  objects  around  us  ;-^laws,-— go- 
vernment,—commerce, — religion; — but,  above  all, 
the  records  of  thought,  preserved  in  those  volumes 
which  fill  our  libraries  ;  what  are  they  but  eaperi* 
ments^  by  which  Nature  illustrates,  for  our  instruc- 
tion, on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of 
Man's  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
Education  in  fashioning  his  Mind  ? 

As  to  the  remark,  that  *^  no  metaphysician  ex- 
<^  pects,  by  analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to 
^*  excite  a  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  as  the  che- 
"  mist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  metal,"  it  is 
abundantly  obvious,  that  it  is  no  more  applicable  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  anatomy  of 
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the  body.  After  all  the  researches  of  physiologists 
on  this  last  subject,  both  in  the  way  of  observation 
and  of  experiment,  no  discovery  has  yet  been  made 
of  a  new  organ,  either  of  power  or  of  pleasure, 
or  even  of  the  means  of  adding  a  cubit  to  the  hu- 
man stature ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
these  researches  are  useless.  By  enlarging  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  internal  structure,  they  in- 
crease the  power  of  man  in  that  way  in  which  alone 
they  profess  to  increase  it.  They  furnish  him  with 
resources  for  remedying  many  of  the  accidents  to 
which  his  health  and  his  life  are  liable ;  for  recover* 
ing,  in  some  cases,  those  active  powers  which  dis- 
ease has  destroyed  or  impaired  ;  and,  in  others,  by 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
iix  awakening  powers  of  perception  which  were  dor* 
mant  before.  Nor  must  we  overlook  whi^t  they 
have  contributed,  in  conjimction  with  the  arts  of  the 
optician  and  of  the  mechanist,  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  those  senses,  and  to  prolong  their  duration. 

If  we  consider,  in  like  manner,  the  practical  pur- 
poses to  which  the  anatomy  of  the  Mind  is  subser- 
vient, we  shall  find  the  pardlel  infinitely  to  its  ad- 
vantage. What  has  Medicine  yet  effected  in  in- 
creasing the  bodily  powers  of  man,  in  remedying  his 
diseases,  or  in  lengthening  life,  which  can  bear  a 
moment's  comparison  with  the  prodigies  effected  by 
Education,  in  invigorating  his  intellectual  capaci- 
ties ;  in  forming  his  moral  habits ;  in  developing  his 
sensitive  principles ;  and  in  unlocking  all  the  hidden 
sources  of  internal  enjoyment  ?  Nor  let  it  be  object* 
'^,  that  education  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Fhiloso* 
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phy  of  the  Humaa  Mind.  So  &r  as  it  is  effectual 
and  salutaiy,  it  is  fouaded  on  those  principles  of  our 
nature  which  have  feirced  themselves  on  general  ob- 
aervation,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  agea. 
So  far  as  it  is  injudicious  and  hiurtful,  it  proceeds 
upon  speculative  errors  and  prejudices,  which  juster 
views  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  can  alone  cor- 
rect. Would  it  not  necessarily  be  rendered  more 
systematical  and  enlightened,  if  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties on  which  it  operates  were  more  scientifically 
examined,  and  better  understood  ?  The  medical  art, 
it  must  be  remembered,  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress,  before  anatomy  was  regarded  as  a  neces- 
aary  preparation  for  the  study*  It  is  disputed^  whe- 
ther Hippocrates  himself  ever  dissected  a  hufiian 
wbjeot ;  and  Galen  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Alexandria,  merely  to  gratify  his  curioai- 
ty  by  the  sight  of  a  skeleton. 

It  is  curious  that  the  objection  which  we  are  now 
considering  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  is  the 
very  same  in  substance  with  that  which  Socrates 
niged  against  the  speculations  (tf  naturtd  philosophers 
in  bis  age*  ^'  He  would  ask,"  says  Xenophon, 
^<  concerning  these  busy  inquirers  into  the  nature 
^<  of  such  things  as  are  only  to  be  produced  by  a 
«  divine  power,— -whether,  as  those  lurti^  who 
«<  have  been  instructed  in  some  art,  believe  they  are 
'^  able  to  practise  k  at  pleasure,  so  they,  having 
«  found. out  the  immediate  cause^  believe  they  shaU 
^  be  able,  for  their  own  benefit,  or  that  of  others,  to 
^  produce  winds  and  rain,  the  vicissitudes  of  tim^ 
^<  or  the  change  of  seasons.?  or  i^  indeed,  altogether 
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^  dertitute  of  this  hope,  they  could  content  them* 
•'  selves  with  such^wrVfe^^  knowledge  ? 

"  As  for  himself,  Man,  and  what  related  to 
**  Man,  were  the  only  subjects  on  which  he  chose 
**  to  employ  his  inquiries  and  his  conversation/'  * 

I  have  quoted  these  sentences,  chiefly  as  they 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that,  where- 
as the  scepticism  of  modern  Europe  has  been  con- 
fined, in  a  great  measure,  to  the   Philosophy  of 
Mind,  that  of  antiquity  was  directed  more  particu- 
larly to  the  theories  which  pretended  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  Material  Universe.     That  So- 
crates, with  all  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Mo- 
ral Science,  was  a  complete  sceptic  in  what  is  now 
called  Physics,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  account 
^ven  of  his  studies  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Memo- 
rabilia.  Nor  will  this  se^m  at  all  surprising  to  those 
who  reflect  on  the  unprofitable  questions  about  which 
(a$  we  learn  from  the  same  authority)  the  inquiries 
of  Natural  Philosophers  were  then  employed.  After 
the  physical  discoveries,  indeed,  which  have  distin- 
guished the  two  last  centuries,  the  scepticism  of 
this  truly  wise  man  is  apt  to  strike  us,  at  first  sight, 
as  altogether  weak  and  puerile  ;  but  does  not  this 
very  consideration  afford  to  those,  who  now  cultivate 
the  inductive  Pliilosophy  of  Mind,  some  gi*ound  of 
hope,  that  the  day  may  yet  come,  when  a  juster  es- 
timate will  be  formed  of  the  value  of  their  laboiurs  ? 
It  is  not,  however,  on  future  contingencies  that  I 

.  ^iVmslflAiimoftheMemorabUtAyby  MiB^FMWng.  Forthd 
rest  of  the  passage  (to  wbkb  nv  TCfsm  can  do  jiKicc)  i  malt 
refer  to  the  origiaaU 
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rest  my  present- argument.  Notwithstanding  the 
obscurity  and  uncertainty  which  continue  to  involve 
various  important  questions  connected  with  the  theo- 
ry of  our  internal  frame,  I  do  not  scruple  to  con- 
trast, as  an  organ  of  Human  Power,  and  of  Human 
Happiness,  the  Science  of  Mind,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  infancy,  with  the  discoveries  which 
have  immortalized  the  names  of  Boyle  and  of  New- 
ton. Nor  will  this  assertion  seem  extravagant  or 
paradoxical,  if  the  following  profound  observations 
of  Bacon  be  compared  with  the  value  of  that  gift 
*rhich  he  himself  bequeathed  to  posterity. 

**  Non  abs  re  fuerit,  tria  hominum  ambitionis  ge- 
'^  nera  et  quasi  gradus  distinguere.  Primum  eorum, 
^*  qui  propriam  potentiam  in  patria  sua  amplificare 
*^  cupiunt ;  quod  genus  vulgare  est  et  degener. 
<^  Secundum  eorum,  qui  patriae  potentiam  et  imperi- 
'^  um  inter  humanum  genus  amplificare  nituntur : 
'<  illud  plus  certe  habet  dignitatis,  cupiditatis  baud 
*^  minus.  Quod  si  quis  humani  generis  ipsius  po- 
"  tentiam  et  imperium  in  rerum  imiversitatem  in- 
*^  staurare  et  amplificare  conetur ;  ea  proculdubio 
*^  ambitio  (si  modo  ita  vocanda  sit)  reliquis  et  sanior 
*^  est  et  augustior.  Hominis  autem  imperium  in 
'*  res,  in  solis  artibus  et  scientiis  ponitur.   Nature 

«*  ENIM  NON  IMPERATUR,  NISI  PARENDO.** 

**  Prsterea,  si  unius  alicujus  particularis  invent! 
<<  utilitas  ita  homines  affecerit,  ut  eum,  qui  genus 
<<  humanum  universum  beneficio  aliquo  devincire 
<<  potuerit,  homine  majorem  putaverint,  quanto  cel- 
<<  sius  videbitur,  tale  aliquid  invenire^  per  quod  alia 
«( omnia  expedite  iaveiuri  possinf 
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'  In  order  to  depreciate  the  philosophical  merits  of 
Bacon,  I  have  sometimes  heard  an  enmneration 
attempted,  of  important  discoveries  which  have 
been  made,  since  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Or-' 
ganum,  by  individuals  who  had  never  read  that 
work ;  nor,  in  all  probability,  were  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  alleged  fact,  on  which  this  argument 
proceeds,  I  am  not  disposed  to  controvert ;  for, 
granting  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  little  stress  will  be 
laid  on  it  by  those  who  have  duly  attended  to  the 
slow  and  indirect  process  by  which  the  influence  of 
such  writings  as  those  of  Bacon  must  necessarily  de^ 
scend  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  classes  of  intel- 
lectual workmen.  Their  immediate  operation  can- 
not possibly  extend  bpyond  the  narrow  circle  of  in-* 
q^irers,  who,  to  an  enlarged  and  unprejudiced  un- 
derstanding, add,4he  rare  capacity  of  entering  into 
abstract  and  general  reasonings.  In  the  investiga- 
^ioivs  of  this  small  and  select  class  of  readers,  the  lo- 
gical rules  to  which  these  reasonings  lead  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  exemplified ;  and  when  the  ex- 
ample has  once  been  set,  it  may  be  successfully 
copied  by  thousands  who  never  heard  of  the  rules, 
nor  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  paramount  influence  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
on  the  subordinate  sciences  and  arts,  escapes  the 
uiAice  of  those  who  are  unable  to  look  beyond  pal- 
pable and  proximate  causes ;  and  who  forget  that, 
in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  material  world, 
whatever  is  accomplished  by  the  division  and  distri- 
bution of  Ubour^  must  be  ultimately  referred  to  the 
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c(ni^fipreliensrve  design  of  the  mechanist,  who  planned 
and  comhined  the  whole. 

Of  this  disposition  to  detract  from  Boon's  fame» 
I  certainly  'do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  learned  and 
ingeni6us  writer  who  has  given  occasion  to  these 
strictures,  and  who  acknowledges  fairly  the  mighty 
influence  which  Bacon's  works  have  had  on  the  sub- 
sequeAt  progress  of  experimental  science.  I  must 
own,  however,  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  have 
reasoned  more  consisfc^ntly  if  he  had  asserted  the 
contrary  ;  for,  after  this  admisision,  how  is  it  possible 
that  he  should  dispute  the  practical  utility  of  the 
Philosophy 'of  the  Mind ;  the  improvement  of  which" 
is  manifestly  the  great  object  of  Bacon,  fh)m  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  work  ?  If,  in  reply  to 
this,  it  should  be  argued,  that  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Mind  means  something  difieitnft  from  what  is 
commonly  called  Metaphysics  ;  I  have  only  to  ex- 
press my  complete  assent  to  the  justness  of  the  dis- 
tinction ;  and  my  regret,  that,  after  the  repeated 
attempts  I  have  miade  to  illustrate  it,  an  advantage 
should,  in  one  or  two  passages  of  this  article,  have 
been  taken  of  the  vagueness  of  popular  language,  to 
discredit,  by  means^of  an  obnoxious  appellation,  one 
of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  neglected  departments  of  human  know« 
ledge. 

To  what  branch  of  science  Lord  Bacdn  himself 
conceived  the  speculations  in  the  Novum  Orgafitwt 
to  beldrigy  appears  from  vari6uB  passages  which  it 
contains.     One  of  these  is  more  particularly  reinark^ . 
abl^  as  it  explicitly  guards  the  readers  of  t&it  worik 


ftg$izut  ixjJknmgf  from  tik  multiplicity  of  physical 
iliustrations  with  which  it  abounds,  that  hisolgect  is 
to  instruet  them  with  revpwst  to  the  phenomana  of 
Matter,  when  his  real  aim  is  to  deduce,  from  the 
laws  of  the  Human  Mind,  such  logical  rules  as  may 
guide  them  in  the  search  of  truth.  / 

<<  Illud  vero  monendum,  iies  in  hoc  nostro  orgono 
*^  traetare  logicam,  non  philosophiam*  Sed  cum 
^*  logjpa  nostra  doeeat  inteUectum  et  erudiat  ad  hoc, 
^^  lit  non  tenuibufl  mentis  qua^  claidculus,  renim 
*^  abstracto  captet  et  prenset  (ut  logica  vulgaris)  j 
^  sed  naturam  revera  persecet,  et  corporum  virtutes 
^^  et  actus,  eorumque  l^es  in  materia  determinataa 
**  inveniat ;  ita  ut  non  solum  cjp  natura  mentis,  sed 
"  M  natura  rerum  quoque  hsec  scientia  emanet ; 
**  mirari  non  est,  si  ubique  naturalibus  contempla- 
i«  tionflms  et  experimentis,  ad  exempla  artis  nostne, 
^  Gonspersa  fuent  et  illustrata/^ 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  from  the  context,  that  by 
philosopl^  Lord  Bacon  here  means  the  particular 
branches  of.  the  study  of  Nature,  in  opposition  to 
that  sci^Quce  (one  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind)  which  professes  to 
oomprdhend  them  all  in  its  surrey,  and  to  frumish 
the  means  of  their  advancement.  To  this  science 
he  elsewhere  gives  the  name  of  Philosophia  Prima; 
pointing  out,  by  a  happy  and  beautiful  allusion,  ita 
pre*eminence  among  the  rest,  both  in  dignity  and 
in  pradaeal  importance. 

<<  Alius  error  est,  quod  post  ongulaa  scientias  et 
{*  artes  sues  in  classes  distributas^  mox  a  plerisque 
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^^  universali  rerum  cognitioni  et  philosaphke  prrnuB 
'*  renunciatur ;  quod  quidem  profectui  doetrinarum 
<<  inimicissimum  lest.  Prospectationes  fiuttt  a  turri-- 
^*  bus,  aut  locis  praealtis,  et  impossibile  est,  ttt  quia 
'^  exploret  remotiores  interioresque  scientifls  alicujus 
**  partes,  si  stet  super  piano  ejusdem  seientias,  neque 
'*  altioris  scientias  veluti  speculum  conscendat/' 

That  Bacon's  pliiloso[^y,  too,  was  constantly  pre- 
sent to  my  thoughts,  when  I  have  dwelt,  in  any  tff 
my  publications,  on  the  importance  of  the  Philted- 
phy  of  the  Human  Mind,  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  have  read  them  with  attention.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  shall  only  appeal,  at  present,  to  the  illustra- 
tions given  of  the  utility  of  the  study,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  my  former  volume.  Tlie  ^*  sanguine 
**  and  extrav^ant  expectations''  which  I  am  accus- 
ed of  having  formed,  with  respect  to  the  advantaged 
likely  to  result  from  its  future  improvement,  will 
be  found,  from  every  page  of  that  work,  to  resolve 
ehiefly  into  a  conviction  (founded  on  the  astonishing 
success  with  which  the  labours  of  Bacon's  foUo^v^rs 
have  been  attended),  that  much  may  yet  be  done  to 
direct  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  Mind,  by 
completing  that  undertaking  to  which  he  gave  »  be- 
ginning. When  we  reflect  on  the  low  state  in 
which  even  physical  science,  strictly  so  called,  was 
at  the  period  when  he  attempted  to  lay  down  the 
rules  acebrding  to  which  philoscphicai  inquiries 
ought  to  be  prosecuted,  this  conviction  caimot  well 
appear  either  very  unnatural  or  very  romantic^ 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  organon  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Phy sics^  that  the  science  of  the  Mind 
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IS  valci^le.  It  fumisKes,  in  itself,  a  field  of  study, 
equally  interesting  and  important ;  and  far  more  in- 
timately connected  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
with  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  stability, 
to  the  ornament,  and  to  the  happiness  of  civili^led 
society^ 

How  far  this  assertion  is  agreeable  to  Bacon's 
own  yiews ;  or  whether  it  be  true,  as  has  been  affirm- 
ed,  that  **  the  chief  advantage  which  he  expected 
^<  from  his  inquiries,  appears  to  have  been  centered 
**  in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion  over  the 
*'  material  univene,"— Ksan  be  decided  only  by  an 
appeal  to  his  writings.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
adopted  on  this  point,  it  must  be  granted  on  both 
aides,  not  only  that,  in  the  occasional  passages 
where  he  touches  on  the  science  of  Mind,  his 
obaervationit  are  just  and  profound,  but  that  the 
whole  of  his  philosophical  works  form  one  continued 
exemplifioation  of  the  plan  on  which  this  study 
oiightto  be  conducted«-*Here  we  meet  with  no 
iiypothesis  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Mind,  or 
the  nature  of  its  connection  with  our  bodily  organi- 
zation; but  with' a  few  important  conclusions  con^ 
emning  the  human  understanding,  obtained  by  a 
cautious  induction  from  those  phenomena  qfthougkti 
which  every  man  may  ascertain  by  reflecting  on  the 
subfects  of  his  own  consciousness:  Although  it 
^uld  be  contended,  therefore,  that  the  advancer 
ment  of  th6  Philosophy  of  Mind  was  but  a  subor- 
dinate object  in  Bacbn's  general  jj^an,  it  oaimol 
possibly  be  disputed,, that  it  is  to  his  sitigular ly  ju4 
views  on  tbe  salgect,  that  we  are  inddbt«d  ^r  att 
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the  seieiitifib  aids  which  have  been  derived  fMm  hii^ 
genius^ 

Whether  Bacon  himself  considered  the  utilitjr  of 
his  Organwn  as  exclusively  confined  to  inquiries  ref- 
lating to  the  Material  Universe,  and  had  no  view  to 
its  application  in  guiding  our  analytical  cesearcfaea 
eonceming  the  mtellectual  faculties  or  active  prin-^ 
eiples  of  the  Mind,  may  be  judged  of  front  his  owa 
words. 

«<  Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam  potius  quam  ol]giciet ; 
^  utrum  nos  de  naturali  tantum  philosophia,  an 
<<  etiam  de  sdentiis  reliquis,  li^cis,  ethicis,  politicise 
«« secundum  viam  nostram  pexfidendis  loquamur* 
**  At  nos  certe  de  univeivia^  hsBc,  qost  dicta  sant^. 
^  intelligimus :  Atque  quemadmodum  vulgaris  lo* 
^  gica,  quas  regit  res  per  ^llogismum,.  non  tantum 
^^  ad  Naturales,  sed  ad  onmes  sciaitias  pertinet ; 
^  ita  et  nostra,  qusB  procedit  per  inducti<mem9  omnia 
^  eomplectitur.  Tarn  enim  Ustoriam  et  tabulas  in* 
^  veniendi  oonfidmus  de  ira^  metu^  et.  verecundiOf 
^  et  similibua;  ac  etiam  de  exempUs  rerum  civi- 
^*  lium  ;  nee  minus  de  motibus  mentalibus  memorke^ 
**  ewnpositionis  et  dioimms^judkii^  et  reliquonnn  ; 
**  quam  de  caUdOj  et^fiigidoy  aut  bwe^  ant  t>egetu^ 
^*  iime^  aut  similibus/* 

The  effects  which  Bacon^  wntuigp  hsve  hitherbi' 
produced,  have  indeed  been  hrmfnte  conspicuous  in. 
Physics  than  in  the  acienoe  of  Mind.  Emn  here,, 
howevev,  they  have  been  great  and  most  important^ 
ae  wdl  as  in  seme  eellateral  branches  of  knowledge 
(such  as  natural  juriqprudence,  polijtioal  economy^, 
odtixatDir  mi  monli^  which  ipring  up  fipm  tihe 
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-mme  foMy  .or  lath^  which  are  bxaoches  of  that  tree 
.of  whkh  tfaeflcieiiceof  Miiidiathe  trunL.  Of  the 
troth  of  this  asseiitum  I  ahall  aftaivardi  have^xscap 
mm  to  ixroduce  abundant  evidence. 

That  our  eonckuaoiia  concerning  the  principles 

«id  lawBt>f  the  human  eonatituticm  differ,  in  many 

jreqpecta,  from  dkeoferies  in  phyaics,  I  do  not  da- 

jiy  ;  nor  will  I  enter  into  a  .verbal  dispute  with  those 

who  maintam  that  the  word  discwery  k  in  no 

aense  applicable  to  these  jconclusiona.    It  is  sufficient 

ibr  my  purpose  to  remark^  that  this  criticism,  .ad- 

watidog  it  to  lie  just,  ought  not,  in  any  respect,  to 

lower  our  estimate  of  their  practical  value,  or  of  the 

meritS4>f  thewriters:to  whcmweowethem.  Among 

Bacon's  ny^unimns  there  is  not  one  aingle  sentence 

^wbieh  contains  a  discaaenf^  as  that  word  has  been 

lately  defined }  but  what  discoveries  can  vie  with 

Aem  in  the  accessions  which  they  have  brought 

to  the  hajppiness  ^and  ;to  the  power  jjf  the  human 

»ce !  •    . 

*  D'Alemliert  was  one  of  the  ^rst  Who  insisted  on  Ibis  nicety 
in  tlie  nse  of  the  word  ducavery.  In  one  passage  he  seems  to 
ezdvde  the  {Kwibili^  of  discovers  from  mathematics  as  well 
BB  metaphysics ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  to  do  so  on  ac« 
4!ount  of  the  perfect  evidence  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain 
in  both  thebe  sciences* 

"  La  reflexion,  en  partant  des  id^s  difectes,  peut  suiyre  deux 
^  routes  dijS^ntes  :  on  eUe  compare  les  qualit^s  des  corps,  et 
^  alors,  d'abatractions^n  abstractions,  elle  arrive  aux  notions  les 
**  plus  simples,  celles  de  quofUkis;  ou  bien  elie  se  reporte  sur 
'^^  ces  operations  m^me  qui  out  servili  la  formation  des  ui(;es,  et 
•**  remonte  ainsi  aux  elemens  <ie  la  mitaphysiqxie.  Ces  deux 
'''sciences,  la  g^omitrie  et  Xapieta'phyiique,  quoiqu*  analogues 
^  entr'^lksy  sont  done  les  deux  termes  extremes  et  oppos&s  de 
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In  farther  prosecution  of  the  argiimait  tigainst 
the  importance  of  the  science  of  Mind,  it  has  been 
observed,  that,  **  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Sub- 
^'  ject,  it  seem»  necessarily  to  follow,  that  all  men 
**  must  be  practically  familiar  with  all  the  functions 
"  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  and  with  almost  all 
^*  the  laws  by  which  they  appear  to  be  governed* 
'*  Every  one  knows  exactly  what  it  is  to  perceive  and 
'*  to  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and  believe ;  and 
**  though  he  may  not  always  apply  the  words  that 
'*  denote  these  operations  with  perfect  propriety,  it 
^^  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  any  one  is  ignorant 
^*  of  the  things.  Even  those  laws  <tf  thought  or 
*'  connections  of  mental  operations  that  are  not  so 
'*  commonly  stated  in  wwds,  i^pear  to  be  universal* 
^*  ly  known,  and  are  found  to  regulate  the  practice 
^'  of  those  who  never  thought  of  aimounemg  them 
^^  in  an  abstract  proposition.  A  man  who  never 
^*  heard  it  asserted,  that  memory  depends  upon  at- 
<<  tention,  yet  attends  with  uncommon  care  to  any 
<<  thing  that  he  wishes  to  remember ;  and  accounts 
*«  for  his  forgetfulness,  by  acknowledging  that  he 
"had  paid  no  attention.  A  groom  who  never 
"  heard  of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young 
"  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;  and  the 
*'  unphilosophical  artists  that  tame  elephants  and 
'^  dancing-dogs,  proceed  upon  the  same  obvious  and 
"  admitted  principle." 

This  argument,  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  fir 

<*  nos  contioissanccs.  Entr'elles  est  un  monde  immense,  Pabbne 
"  des  incertitudes  et  k  thiatre  dei  dicouvertes  J'— Di9C.  Prelim*  a 
I'Encydop. 
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for  the  purpose  pf  its  author,  iuasmuch  as  it  con* 
chides  still  more  forcibly  (in  consequence  of  the  great- 
er ismiliarity  of  the  subject)  against  Physics,  strict* 
ly  so  called,   than  against  the  science  of  Mind. 
The  savage,  who  never  heard  of  the  accelerating 
force  of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  to  add  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  his  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  emi- 
nence :— though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  law 
of  motion,  he  aj^es  it  to  its  practical  use^  when  he 
sets  his  canoe  i^oat,  by  pushixig  with  a  pole  against 
the  shore : — ^in  the  use  of  his  sling,  he  illustrates, 
with  equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces, 
as  he  exCToplifies  (without  any  knowledge  of  the  ex* 
penments  of  Robins)  the  principle  of  the  rifle- 
barrel  in  feathering  his  arrow.     The  same  groom 
who,  '*  in  feeding  his  young  war-horse  to  the  sound 
'*  of  the  drum,"  has  nothing  to  learn  from  Locke 
or  from  Hume  concerning  the  laws  of  association, 
might  boast,  with  hr  greater  reason,  that,  without 
having  looked  into  Borelli,  he  can  train  that  animal 
to  his  various  paces ;  and  that,  when  he  exercises 
him  with  the  hnge,  he  exhibits  an  experimental  il- 
lustration of  the  centnfrigal  force,  and  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  which  was  known  in  the  riding-school 
long  before  their  theories  were  unfolded  in  the  Prin- 
dpia  of  Newton.    Even  the  operations  of  the  ani- 
mal which  is  the  subject  of  his  discipline,  seem  to 
involve  an  acquaintance  with  the  same  physical  laws, 
when  we  attend  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  with 
idiich  he  adapts  the  obliquity  of  his  body  to  the  rate 
of  his  circular  speed.     In  both  cases  (in  that  of  man 
98  well  as  of  the  brute),  this  practical  kiiowled|;e  is 
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iibtnided  on  die  organs  of  extenud  moe  by  Ibib 
hand  of  Nature  herself;  bat  it  is  not  onthat  acconlit 
the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  general  theorems 
which  are  thus  embodied  with  their  particular  ftppli* 
cations  ;  and  to  combine  them  in  a  systematical  and 
scientific  form,  for  our  own  instruction  and  that  of 
Others.  Does  it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  theo* 
)ry  of  pneumatics  to  remark,  that  the  same  effects  of 
a  vacuum^  and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the 
air,  which  afford  an  explanation  of  its  most  curious 
phenomena,  are  recognized  in  an  instinctive  process 
eoeval  with  the  first  breath  which  we  draw;  and  ex* 
emplified  in  the  mouth  of  every  babe  and  suckling  ? 

When  one  of  the  unphilosophical  artists  of  the 
Circus  gallops  his  round,  standing  or  dancing  vtpsia 
his  horse's  back,  and  tosses  up  an  orange,  which  he 
is  afterwards  to  receive  on  the  point  of  a  sword,  he 
presents  to  us  an  exemplification  of  some  physical 
truths,  connected  with  the  most  refined  coi^lasiona 
of  science4  To  say  nothing  of  the  centrifugal  power, 
or  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  single  experiment  of 
the  orange  affords  an  illustration  of  the  composition 
of  foQpes,  so  apposite  and  so  palpable,  that  it  would 
have  furnished  Copernicus  with  a  triumphant  reply 
to  the  cavils  pf  his  adversaries  against  the  motion  of 
the  earth. 

What  an  immense  stock  of  scientific  {nineties  lie 
buried  amid  the  details  of  manufactures  and  of  arts ! 
We  may  judge  of  this  from  an  acknowledgment  of 
Mr  Boyle,  that  he  had  learned  more  by  frequenting 
the  shops  of  tradesmen  than  from  all  the  voluw^es 
he  had  read« 
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Hoir  many  beMtifuI  exemplifications  of  the  most 
snblime  mechanical  truths  are  every  day  exhilaiited  by 
tiie  most  illiterate  of  the  people !  Nay,  how  great  is 
the  superiorityf  in  point  of  promptitude  and  address, 
which  fome  of  these  unphilosophickl  arti^  display^ 
in  circumstances  where  the  most  profound  mechani- 
cian would  be  totally  at  a  Iqss  how  to  avail  himself 
of  his  knowledge !  Tlie  philosopher  himself,  the  first 
time  he  is  at  sea»  cannot  cease  to  wonder,  when  he 
observes  the  theorems  hitherto  associated  in  his  mind 
with  mathematical  diagrams,  exemplified  by  every 
ship*boy  on  board ;  nox  need  he  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge his  own  incompetency  to  apply  these 
theorems  to  their  practical  use,  while  he  attempts  to 
handle  the  ropes,  or  to  steer  the  vessel.  Still  less, 
however,  would  he  have  reason,  on  this  account^  to 
ccmclude,  that,  in  studying  the  composition  and  re- 
solution offerees,  he  had  made  an  acquisition  of  no 
intrinsic  value. 

The  proper  hfiference  to  be  drawn  from  these  and 
similar  considerations,  is  so  admirably  expressed  in 
the  fdlowing  passage,  that  I  shall  transcribe  it  with- 
out any  comment.  It  is  quoted  from  an  obscure 
author  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  placed  by  him 
in  the  front  of  his  academical  discourses,  as  an  apo- 
logy for  his  own  disquisitions  concerning  some  of  the 
principles  of  painting. 

<<  Omnia  fere  quae  prseceptis  continentur  ab  inge- 
*^  niosis  hominibus  fiunt }  sed  casu  quodam  magis 
<<  quam  scientia.  Ideoque  doctrina  et  animadversio 
*^  adhibenda  est,  ut  ea  quae  interdum  sine  ratione 
''  nobis  occuiTunt,  semper  in  nostra  potestate  sint  j 
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<<  et  quoties  res  pofitulaverity  a  nobis  ex  pneparato 
<*  adhibeantur/' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remartL  how  applicable 
this  observation  is  to  those  very  doctrines  of  the 
science  of  Mind  which  have  given  rise  to  this  dis« 
cussion.     They  who  consider  how  much  of  the  busi- 
ness of  education  resolves  into  a  skilful  management 
of  attention' 9XkA  of  assodation,  will  not  be  disposed 
to  deny,  that  something  might  still  be  done,  by  a* 
wakening  the  vigilance  of  parents  and  preceptors  to 
these  important  principles  of  our  frame,  to  render 
this  task  more  systematical  in  its  aim,  and  less  doubt- 
ful in  its  success.     Have  no  conclusions  with  respect 
to  them  been  yet  ascertained,  of  which  a  better  prac- 
tical use  might  be  made  to  develope  or  to  increase 
the  mental  energies  of  man  ;  to  promote  his  moral 
improvement;  and  to  shed  on  his  understanding 
that  pure  and  steady  light,  without  which  reason 
itself  can  do  but  little,  either  to  exalt  his  views,  or 
to  secure  his  happiness  ?  Even  the  very  curious  facts 
here  appealed  to,  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
the  war-horse  and  of  the  elephant,  only  afford  addi- 
tional proofs  of  the  universality  of  the  proposition^ 
»*  that  knowledge  is  power.'*     They  demonstrate, 
that  the  empire  of  man  over  the  brute  force  of  the 
lower  animals  is  proportioned,  not  to  his  physical 
strength,  but  to  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  their 
respective  constitutions.     They  form,  indeed,  a  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  comment  on  Bacon's  maxim, 
that  "  nature  is  to  be  subdued  only  by  obeying  her 
*^  laws  ;"  and  might  almost  be  quoted  as  apologues 

10 
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Hot  the  moral  lesson  they  may  convey  to  the  guar* 
dians  of  youth,  and  to  the  rulers  of  nations. 

It  must  indeed  be  granted,  that,  in  the  best  works 
which  have  7et  i^ipeared  on  the  science  of  Mind,  the 
mere  refutation  of  scholastic  errors  occupies  a  large 
and  melancholy  space.     Accordingly,  it  has  been 
mentioned,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  a  fact  which, 
since  the  time  of  Reid,  '^  seems  now  to  be  admitted 
J**  with  regard  to  perceptiany  and  some  of  the  other 
^  primary  functions  of  mind,  that  philosophy  can 
**  be  of  no  use  to  us,  and  that  the  profoundest  rea- 
^*  sonings  lead  us  back  to  the  creed,  and  to  the  ig- 
**  norance  of  the  vulgar."     The  reflection  is  un- 
doubtedly just,   if  by  philosophy  be  here  meant 
the  theory  of  Perception  which  prevailed  universal- 
ly before  the  time  of  Reid.     But  I  must  be  allow- 
ed to  refiise  mi/  assent  to  the  statement,  if  it  is  to 
be  understood  as  calling  in  question  the  utility  of 
that  philosophy  by  which  this  theory  was  exploded, 
after  having  reigned  in  the  schools  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  and  bewildered,  not  more  than 
a  century  ago,  the  speculations  of  Locke,  of  Clarke, 
and  of  Newton.     In  order  to  prepare  the  way  fpr 
the  mechanical  inquiries  <^  the  modems,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with  exposing  the  futility  of  the 
scholastic  explanations  of  phenomena,  by  occult 
qualities^  and  Naivr^s  horror  qf  a  void.     Aflier 
the  darkness  in  which  every  theory  relating  to  the 
•study  of  Mind  has  been  so  long  involved,  by  means 
of  hypotheses  consecrated  by  time,  and  interwoven 
with  the  inmost  textore  of  language,  some  prelimi- 
nary labour,  in  like  manner,  may  be  expected  to  be 
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necessanlj  employed  in  clearing  away  the  metaphy> 
sical  rabbish  of  the  ancients^  and  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to 
the  sagacity  and  zeal,  both  of  Locke  and  of  Reid» 
that  they  have  devoted  to  this  ungratefiil,  but  india* 
pensable  task,  so  large  a  portion  of  their  writings* 
What  the  latter  of  these  philoso]^ers  has  said  coii<* 
oeming  the  doctrine  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
on  the  subject  of  defimtitms,  may  be  appUed  to  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Under* 
standing,  as  well  as  to  many  discu^ons  which  occmr 
in  his  own  publications ;  that  *'  it  is  valuable,  not 
'*  so  much  becanse  it  enlai^s  our  knowledge,  as 
'*  because  it  makes  us  sensible  of  our  ignorance ;  and 
^'  shews  that  a  great  part  of  what  speculative  men 
'^  have  admired  as  profound  philosophy,  is  only  a 
**  diEurkening  of  knowledge  by  words  without  un^ 
"  derstanding." 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  on  this  very 
hypothesis  concerning  Perception,  which  has  beea 
fiuccessfully  exploded  by  Reid,  that  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  concerning  the  existence  both  of  Matter 
and  of  Mind,  rests  fundamentally.  Has  this  scep- 
ticism had  no  effect  in  unsettling  the  opinions  c^ 
mankind  ?  or,  granting  (as  I  believe  will  not  be  dis- 
puted) that  the  effect  has  been  great  and  extensive, 
shall  we  deny  the  practical  utility  of  disentangling 
human  reason  from  such  a  labyrinth  ? 

After  all,  it  is  not  on  this  or  similar  articles 
of  the  science  of  Mind,  that  I  am  inclined  to  lay 
any  great  stress  in  this  part  of  my  ailment.  The 
points  to  which  I  wish  chiefly  to  draw  the  read^s 
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MtUiatkm,  at&  the  intimate  eonnection  betirem  thi9 
act ence  and  the  gmeral  conduct  of  the  undentaud-r 
Hig ;  and  its  obvious  tendency,  by  facilitating  the 
aaalysis  of  whateTer  casual  combinationa  the  &ncy: 
nuqr  liave  formed,  to  diasolve  the  charm  of  those  aa- 
aociatimis,  against  which  the  most  amdusive  argu« 
ments  qpend  their  force  in  vain* 

I  have  always  been  convinced,  that  it  was  a  fim'* 
damentai  error  of  Aristotle  (in  which^he  has  been 
followed  by  almost  every  logical  wrker  smce  his 
time)  to  confine  his  views  entirely  to  KeMoning  or 
the  discursive  &culty,  inrtead  of  aiming  at  the  na^ 
profvement  of  our  nature  in  all  its  varioua  partSd-<«» 
Granting,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  this  very 
limited  idea  of  the  object  of  their  study  was  to  be 
adopted,  a  more  comprehensive  survey  of  our  facul* 
ties  Mod  powera  was  necessary  than  they  appear  to 
have  suqpected ;  for  it  is  in^  comers  of  our  frame 
which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  have  the  least 
eonnection  with  our  speculative  opinions,  that  the 
sources  of  our  most  dangerous  errors  will  be  ibund 
to  lurk.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  mention  heie» 
the  Association  qf  Ideas ;  Imagination  ;  Imita^ 
tion ;  the  use  of  Language  as  the  great  Instni^ 
ment  qf  Thought;  and  the  Artificial  Habits  qf 
Judging^  imposed  by  the  principles  and  manners 
in  which  we  have  been  educated. 

If  this  remaiic  be  well  founded,  it  obviously  fol- 
tews,  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and 
ciHBprdiensive  i^rstem*  of  Lqgic,  a  previous  survey  of 
eur  nature,  considered  as  one  great  whde,  is  indis- 
pmsaUy-requirite*    To  eirtiddidx  this  fundamental 
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principle,  and  to  exemplify  it  in  some  of  its  pracdcalf 
iqpi^ications,  was  one  of  the  mun  objects  I  had  in 
view,  when  I  first  entered  iqM)n  my  inquiries  intc^ 
the  Hmnan  Mind ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopiesr 
that,  if  my  original  design  shall  ever  be  completed^ 
the  imperfect -sketch  I  have  presumed  to  attempt 
will  be  regarded,  by  competent  judges,  as  no  incon- 
siderable step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  undertaking  by  some  abler  hand. 

If  health  and  leisure  allow  me  to  put  in  writing 
some  (^peculations  which  have  long  been  familiar  to 
my  own  thoughts,  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  the 
drfects  of  our  common  logical  systems  in  a  still 
stronger  light,  by  considering  them  in  their  applica^ 
tion  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ethics ;  and 
more  particularly,  by  examining  how  far,  in  research-* 
es  of  this  sort,  our  moral  feelings  or  emotions  are 
entitled  toconsideration ;  checking,  on  the  one  hand^ 
our  qpeculative  reasonings,  when  they  lead  tocon-^ 
clusicms  at  which  our  nature  revolts ;  and,  on  the 
other,  sanctioning  those  decisions  of  the  understand* 
ing,  in  favour  of  which  the  head  and  the  heart  unite 
their  suffirages. 

According  to  the  prevuling  maxims  of  modem 
philosophy,  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  feeling  and 
sentiment  in  matters  of  reasonings  that,  instead  of 
being  understood  to  sanction  or  confirm  the  intellec- 
tual judgments  with  which  they  accord,  they  are 
very  generally  supposed,  to  cast  a  shade,  of  su^icion 
on  every  conclusion  with  which  they  blend  the  slight- 
est  tincture  of  sensibility  or  enthusiasm. 

The  prosecution  of  this^  idea  will,  i£  I  do  net 
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much  deceiye  myself,  open  some  new  ?ieirs  with 
leepectto  the  Logk  qf  Morals  ;  and  I  mn  induced 
to  suggest  it  here,  in  the  hopes  of  directing  the 
curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers  to  an  inquiry,  which» 
I  am  persuaded,  will  lead  them  to  conclusions  deeply 
interesting  to  their  own  h^piness* 

As  to  Logic  in  general,  accordmgto  my  idea  of 
it,  it  is  an  art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  to  the  future 
advancement  of  which  it  is  no  more  possible  to  fix 
a  limit,  than  to  the  future  progress  of  human  know- 
ledge. The  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon  aj^Iies,  in 
this  instance,  with  peculiar  force.  ^  Certo  sciant 
*^  homines,  artes  inveniendi  solidas  et  veras  adoles- 
^  cere  et  incrementa  sumere  cum  ipsis  inventis.'' 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  devote 
themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  to  treasure  up  care- 
fully, as  materials  to  be  collected  and  arranged  after- 
wards  by  others,  whatever  general  rules  or  methods 
may  have  occurred  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
atndies.  Even  at  present,  numberless  scattered  lights 
might  be  gathered  from  the  labours  of  our  predeces- 
sors, both  ancient  and  modem ;  nor  would  it  perhaps 
be  possible  to  supply  a  desideratum  of  greater  value 
to  philosq»hy,  than  to  concentrate  these  dispersed 
rays,  and  to  throw  them  on  the  regions  which  are 
fet  to  be  explored.  *  From  such  a  concentration 
much  aid  might  be  expected,  both  in  directing  the 

*To  those  who  may  turn  their  attention  to  the  Logic  of 
Mathematical  Science,  many  invaluable  hints  may  be  collected 
from  the  works  of  *D*A)embert,  and  from  the  preliminary  Di$* 
t^taxi  prefixed  l^y  tome,  of  his  cootttiymen  to  their  Mathtniati- 
cal  Worts. 
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studies  of  others^  and  in  the  conduct  of  our  oim  iiii# 
derttanding ;  and  it  is  diiedy  on  this  slowy  but  eqn* 
tinued  accenion  to  our  stock  of  logical  principles^ 
arising  from  a  systematical  aocumulation,  at  proper 
int^rrals  of  time,  of  individual  contributions,  that 
I  rest  my  hopes  of  the  farther  advancement  of  that 
science  in  a^r  ages.  To  speak,  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  world,  of  a  complete  system  of  logic  (if  by 
that  word  is  meant  anything  different  from  the  logie 
of  the  schools),  betrays  an  inattention  to  the  object 
at  which  it  aims,  and  to  the  progressive  career  of  the 
human  mind ;  but,  above  all,  it  betrays  an  over'* 
weening  estimate  of  the  little  which  li^iciana  have 
hitherto  d(me,  when  compared  with  the  magnito^ 
of  the  task  which  they  have  left  to  their  suecessonu 

It  was  not,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  Logic  alone,  that  I  was  led  to  engage  in 
these  inquiries.  My  first  and  leading  aim  was  to  take 
as  comprehensive  a  survey  as  possible  of  the  human 
constitution,  in  order  to  shew  how  limited  omr  com* 
mon  plans  of  education  are,  when  ccmipared  with  the 
manifold  powers,  both  of  intellect  and  of  enjoyment^ 
by  which  Nature  has  distinguished  our  species.  Tlie 
cultivation  of  Reason,  with  a  view  to  the  investiga^ 
tion  of  truth,  is  only  one  of  the  means,  although  one 
of  the  most  e^senUal  means,  towards  the  inqprovei> 
ment  and  hi^iness  of  the  individual ;  and  it  is 
merely  on  account  of  its  high  comparative  import- 
ance in  this  respect,  that  I  so  often  recur  to  it  in 
^the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking.  The  two  last 
Essaya  of  this  volume  will,  I  hc^y  be  useful  m 
illustrating  my  general  idea. 

11 
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I  lianre  been  insensibly  led  into  a  much  longet  de- 
rail than  I  intended  about  my  future  plans.  I 
ibould  be  sorry  if  any  of  my  readers  should  ascribe 
this  polixity  to  an  idle  egotism.  ,  Had  I  enjoyed  a' 
more  unbroken  leisure,  my  design  would  have  been 
ikiany  years  ago  completed^  as  far  as  the  measure  of 
my  abilities  enabled  me.  I  still  look  forward^ 
though  with  hopes  less  siuiguine  than  I  once  in- 
dulged, to  the  prosecution  of  my  taak ;  and  if  (as 
is  more  than  probable)  these  hopes  shall  be  disap- 
pointed, it  will  afford  me  some  satisfaction  to  have 
feft  behind  me  this  memorial,  slight  as  it  is,  of 
#hat  I  had  meditated. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  6nce  mofe,  before  the  dose' 
tf  this  Dissertation,  that  the  correction  of  one 
nngle  prejudice  has  often  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences more  important  and  extensive  than  could 
be  produced  by  any  positive  accession  to  the  stock 
of  our  scientific  information.  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  that  a  great  part  of  a  philosopher's 
Hfe  must  necessarily  be  spent,  not  in  enlarging  the 
dircle  of  his  knowledge,  but  in  unlearning  the  errors' 
ftf  the  crowd,  and  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the 
scho<^s ;  and  that  the  most  substantial  benefit  he 
ten  bestow  on  his  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  the 
noUest  species  of  Power  to  which  he  can  aspire, 
is  to  impart  to  others  the  lights  he  has  struck  out 
by  his  meditations,  and  to  encourage  human  reason^' 
by  his  example,  to  assert  its  liberty.  To  what  did 
file  discoveries  made  'by  Luther  amount,  but  to  a 
detection'  of  the  impostures  of  the  Romish  church. 
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and  of  absurdities  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  ?  Yet,  how  vast  the  space  which  is  filled 
by  his  name  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  ! 
and  how  proud  his  rank  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind !  I  am  doubtfid  if  Bacon  himself  did  so 
much  by  the  logical  rules  he  gave  for  guiding  the 
inquiries  of  his  followers,  as  by  the  resolution  with 
which  he  inspired  ^them;  to  aband<m  the  beaten 
path  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  make  excursions 
into  regions  untrodden  before ;   or  if  any  of  his 
suggestions,  concerning  the  plan  of  experimenting, 
can  be  compared  in  value  to  his  classification  and 
illustration  of  the  various  prejudices  or  idols  which 
mislead  us  from  the  pure  worship  of  Truth.     If  the 
ambition  of  Aristotle  has  been  compared,  in  the 
VBStness  of  its  aim,,  and  the  plenitude  of  its  success, 
(and  who  can  say  that  it  has  been  compared  unjust- 
ly ?)  to  that  of  his  Royal  Pupil  who  conquered  the 
world ;   why  undervalue  the  efforts  of  those  who 
first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  his  uni- 
versal and  undisputed  despotism?    Speedily  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  empire 
was  dismembered  among  his  principal  ofBicers.    The 
empire  founded  by  the  philosopher  continued  one 
and  undivided  for  the  period  of  two  thousand  years  ; 
and,  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it  is  from  its  former 
grandeur,  a  few  &ithful  and  devoted  veterans,  shut 
up  in  its  remaining  fortresses,  still  bid  proud  defi- 
ance,  in  their  master's  name,  to  all  the  arrayed 
strength  of  Human  Reason.    In  consequence  of 
this  slow  and  gradual  emiancipation  of  the  Mind, 
the  means  by  which  the  final  result  has  been  accom* 
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plished  attract  the  notice  only  of  the  reflecting  in« 
qtiirer ;  reMoibling  in  their  silent,  but  irranstible 
operation,  the  latent  and  imqperceptible  influence  of 
the  roots,  which,  by  inainuating  themadves  into  the 
creyices  of  an  ancient  edifice,  prepare  its  infidlible 
ruin  ages  before  its  fall ;  or  that  of  the  apparently 
inert  moisture,  which  is  concealed  in  the  fissures  of 
a  rock,  when  enabled,  by  the  expansive  force  of  con- 
gelation, to  rend  asunder  its  mass,  or  to  heave  it 
from  its  basis^ 

As  it  is  seldom,  in  such  instances,  easy  to  trace  to 
particular  individuals  what  has  resulted  from  their 
exertions,  with  the  same  precision  with  which,  in 
physics  or  mechanics,  we  refer  to  their  respective 
inventors  the  steam-engine  or  the  thunder^rod^  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
should  be  so  little  attracted  to  the  intellectual  do« 
minion  of  superior  minds  over  the  moral  world  ; 
but  the  observer  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does 
not  perceive  the  vastness  of  the  scale  on  which  spe- 
culative principles,  both  right  and  wrong,  have  ope- 
rated upon  the  present  condition  of  mankind ;  or 
who  does  not  now  feel  and  acknowledge  how  deep-* 
ly  the  morals  and  the  haj^ess  of  private  life,  as 
well  as  the  order  of  political  society,  are  involved  in 
the  final  issue  of  the  contest  between  true  and  false 


In  selecting  the  subjects  of  the  Essays  contained 
in  the  First  Part  of  this  volume,  I  have  had  in  view 
chiefly  the  correction  of  some  mistaken  opinions 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  Knowledge  (or,  to 
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iM  ^0  itfore  ^oixMiidti  phiaseologjTf  coMeming  the 
^gis  «f  otti^  tddaa),  wUeh,  As  they.»e  naturally' 
9rt^gMMd  by  curtain  figutatif  e  mod^s  of  speakings 
sanctidfled  hf  the  higheat  authorities,  are  apt  to 
warp  the  judgment  in  atudyis^  the  most  elemen- 
tary pi^ipies  of  abstract  science*  I  have  touched 
slightly  on  the  same  question  in  one  of  the  sections 
of  my  former  work  ;  where  the  doctrine  maintained 
with  respect  to  it  coincides  exactly  with  that  which 
it  is  now  my  object  to  establish  by  a  more  ample  dis* 
cussion»  At  that  time,  I  did  not  imagine  that  it 
differed  so  widely  from  the  current  maxims  of  the 
learned,  as  I  have  since  found  from  various  later 
publications ;  and  accordingly  (as  the  point  in  dis* 
pute  is  intimately  connected  with  almost  every  other 
question  relating  to  the  Human  Mind),  I  have  avail- 
ed  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  throw  upon 
it  some  additional  light,  before  resuming  my  analysis 
of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  With  this  view,  I  have 
been  led  to  canvass,  pretty  freely,  the  doctrines  not- 
only  of  my  predecessors,  but  of  several  of  my  con- 
temporaries ;  and  to  engage  in  various  arguments, 
which,  however  unconnected  they  may  appear  in  a 
table  of  contents,  will  be  all  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  bear  upon  the  same  conclusion.  I  flatter  my- 
self, therefore,  that  those  who  may  take  the  troubfe 
to  follow  the  train  of  thought  which  has  l^d  me 
from  one  Essay  to  another,  will  discover,  in  this  part 
of  my  book,  a  greater  degree  of  unity  than  its  title- 
page  seems  at  first  to  promise. 
.  The  Essays  which  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  volume 
have  no  necessary  dependence  on  the  disquisitions 
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to  which  they  are  subjoined ;  and  may  perhi^  be 
read  with  some  interest  by  readers  who  have  little 
relish  for  scholastic  controversy.  The  chmqj^  how- 
ever, even  of  these,  was  not  altogether  arbitrary;  as, 
I  trust,  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  may  honour 
the  whole  series  with  an  attentive  perusal. 

Of  the  speculations  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  the  greater  part  were  committed  to  writing, 
for  the  first  time,  during  the  course  of  the  last  sum- 
mer  and  winter;  the  materials  of  some  of  them  being 
supplied  by  very  imperfect  hints,  noted  down  at  difr 
ferent  periods  of  my  life.  The  business  of  compo- 
sition was  begun  at  a  time  when  I  had  recourse  to 
it  occasionally  as  a  refuge  from  other  thoughts ;  and 
has  been  carried  on  under  circumstances  which,  I 
doubt  not,  will  incline  those  to  whom  they  are 
known  to  judge  of  the  execution  with  some  degree 
4>f  indulgence* 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS. 
PART  FIRST. 


ESSAY  FIRST- 
ON  Locke's  account  op  the  sources  of  human 

KNOWLEDGE,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON    THE   DOC- 
TRINES OF  SOME  OF  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS* 

In  speculating  concenung  any  of  the  intellectual 
phenomena,  it  is  of  essential  importance  constantly 
to  recollect,  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Material 
World  is  derived  entirely  from  our  external  senses, 
90  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Human  Mind  is  derived 
from  consciousness.  As  to  the  blind  or  the  deaf, 
no  words  can  convey  the  notions  of  particular  cdours, 
or  of  particular  sounds;  so  to  a  being  who  had  never 
been  conscious  of  sensation,  memory,  imagination, 
pleasure,  pain,  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred,  no  intelli- 
le  description  could  be  given  of  the  import  of 
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these  terms.  They  all  express  simple  idea^  or  no* 
tionsy  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  every  person 
who  is  able  to  turn  his  thoughts  inwards,  and  which 
we  never  fail  to  involve  in  obscurity  when  we  attempt 
to  define  them.  * 

The  habits  of  inattention  which  all  men  contract, 
in  their  early  years,  to  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  have  been  pointed  out,  by  various  writers,  as 
the  most  powerful  of  all  obsjtacles  to  the  progress  of 
pur  inquiries  concerning  the  theory  of  human  nature; 
These  habits,  it  has  also  been  remarked,  are  to  be 
conquered  only  by  the  most  persevering  industry  ii^ 
accustoming  the  thoughts  to  turn  themselves  at  plea? 
sure  to  the  phenomena  of  this  internal  world  j  an  et 
fort  by  no  means  easy  to  any  individual,  and,  to  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  mankind,  almost  impracticable. 
"  Magni  esf  ingenii,"  says  Cicero,  "  revocare  men- 
f*  tern  a  sensibus,  et  cogitationem  a  consuetudine  ab- 
**  ducere.** — The  observation,  as  thus  expressed,  is 
perhaps  somewhat  exceptionable ;  inasmuch  as  the 
power  which  Cicero  describes  has  but  little  connec- 
tion with  GeniuSy  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
word ;— -but  i|;  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  implies  a 
capacity  of  patient  and  abstracted  meditation,  wh\cb 
^oes  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many. 

To  this  power  of  directing  the  attention  steadily 
pud  accurately  to  the  phenomena  of  thought,  Mr 
Loeke  and  his  followers  have  very  properly  given 
the  name  of  Reflection.  It  bears  precisely  the  sam^ 
Illation  to  Consciousness  which  Observation  does  to 

*  See  Note  (B.) 
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PercepUon  ;  the  famer  supplying  us  with  the  facts 
which  £nrm  the  imly  solid  basis  of  the  science  of 
Mind,  SB  we  are  indebted  0  the  latter  for  the  ground* 
w<^k  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Natural  Philosophy.  * 

With  rei^ct  to  the  exercise  of  reflection,  the  fol« 
lowii^  .precept  of  an  old-fashioned  writer  is  so  judi* 
dotts,  and  the  caution  it  suggests  of  so  great  moment 
in  the  inquiries  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  that 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it  here,  al« 
though  not  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  £ssay,  than  with  those  of  all 
)the  othei^  contained  in  this  volume. 

^  The  French  langaage  affords  pq  single  word  to  ejipress  con* 
sdousnessy  but  conscience;  a  word  which  is  also  frequendy  en^ 
ployed  as  synonymous  with  the  mo^al  sense.  Thus  it  is  equally 
agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  most  correct  writers  to  say,  Vhommc 
a  la  conscience  de  sa  liberti  ;  and  to  speak  of  uh  homme  de  con^ 
Kiencey  in  the  English  acceptation  of  that  phrase.  Hence  an  oc- 
casional indistinctness  in  the  reasonings  of  some  of  the  best  French 
metaphydcians. 

[When  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  printed  in  the  fiiist  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  I  was  not  aware  that  this  defect  in  the  French 
metaphysical  phraseology  had  been  previously  remarked  by  my 
learned  and  ingenious  friend  M.  Prevost.  His  words  are  these : 
^  Canicioiuneu  est  un  mot  Anglois,  auquel  j'avoue  que  je  ne 
^  trouve  point  d'equivalent  dans  notre  langue.  C'est  la  faculty 
**  de  connoitre  ce  qui  se'passe  dans  notre  esprit.  Je  Tai  rempkce 
"  tantftt  par  le  mot  sentiment,  ou  sentiment  intime^  tant6t  par  le 
'*  mot  conscience,  ou  conscience  psychologique,  selon  les  d6termi- 
*'  nations  accessoires  qui  pouvoient  servir  h  pr^venir  toute  equi- 
"  voque."— £16men8  de  la  Philosophie  de  TEsprit  Humain,  Tra- 
duit  de  I'Anglois.  Preface  du  Traducteur^  p.  xiz.  A  Gen^ve^ 
ISOS.]  Note  to  the  Second  Edition. 
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«  When  I  speak/'  says  Crousas,  in  his  Art  of 
Thinking,  *'  of  desire,  contentment,  trouble,  aj^rer- 
'<  hension,  doubt,  certainty ;  of  affirming,  denying^ 
**  approving,  blaming  ; — I  pronounce  words,  the 
'*  meaning  of  which  I  distinctly  understand  ;  and 
•*  yet  I  do  not  represent  the  things  spc^en  of  under 
"  any  image  or  corporeal  form.  While  the  intel- 
^*  lect,  however,  is  thus  busy  about  its  own  pheno- 
**  mena,  the  imagination  is  also  at  work  in  present- 
*<  ing  its  analogical  theories ;  but  so  far  from  aiding 
^^  us,  it  only  misleads  our  steps,  and  retards  our  pro- 
"  gress.  Would  you  know  what  thought  is  ? — It 
**  is  precisely  that  which  passes  within  you  when 
**  you  think :  Stop  but  here,  and  you  are  sufficient- 
**  ly  informed.  But  the  ima^nation,  eager  to  pro^ 
"  ceed  farther,  would  gratify  our  curiosity  by  com- 
**  paring  it  to  fire,  to  vapour,  or  to  other  active  and 
<<  subtile  principles  in  the  material  world.  And  to 
**  what  can  all  this  tend,  but  to  divert  our  attention 
*'  from  what  thought  is,  and  to  fix  it  upon  what  it 
"is  not?*' 

^  The  belief  which  accompanies  consciousness,  as  to 
the  present  existence  of  its  appropriate  phenomena^ 
has  been  commonly  considered  as  much  less  ob- 
noxious to  cavil,  than  any  of  the  other  principles 
which  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  assume  as  self- 
evident,  in  the  formation  of  their  metaphysical  sys- 
tems. No  doubts  on  this  head  have  yet  been  sug- 
gested by  any  philosopher,  how  sceptical  soever ; 
even  by  those  who  have  called  in  question  the  exist- 
ence both  of  Mind  and  of  Matter  :— And  yet  the 
fact  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  more  solid  than 
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our  belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  or 
our  belief,  that  other  men  possess  intellectual  powers 
and  faculties  similar  to  those  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious  in  ourselves.     In  ail  these  cases,  the  only  ac- 
count that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  is,  that  it  forms 
a  necessary  part  of  our  constitution ;  against  which 
metaphysicians  may  easily  argue  so  as  td  perple:^  the 
judgment,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  our- 
selves for  a  moment,  when  called  on  to  employ  our 
reason,  either  in  the  business  of  life,  or  in  the  pur- 
suits of  science.     While  we  are  under  the  influence 
of  our  appetites,  passions,  or  affections,  or  even  of 
a  strong  speculative  curiosity,  all  those  difficulties 
which  bewildered  us  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet  va^ 
nishbeforethe  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame. 
According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  our  best 
philosophers,  it  is  by  the  evidence  of  consciotisness 
we  are  assured  that  we  ourselves  exist.     The  propo- 
rtion, however,  when  thus  stated,  is  not  accurately 
true ;  for  our  own  existence  is  not  a  direct  or  im- 
mediate object  of  consciousness,  in  the  strict  and  lo- 
gical meaning  of  that  term.     We  are  conscious  of 
sensation,  thought,  desire^  volition  ;  but  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  Mind  itself ;  nor  would 
it  be  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it 
(supposing  us  to  be  created  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  the  intellectual  capacities  that  belong  to  human 
nature),  if  no  impression  were  ever  to  be  made  on 
our  external  senses.     The  moment  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  impression,  a  sensation  is  excited, 
we  learn  two  facts  at  once }-— the  existence  of  the 
sensation,  and  our  own  ^stence  as  sentient  beings : 
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— ^in  other  words,  the  very  first  exercise  of  consciousr 
ness  necessarily  implies  a  belief^  not  only  of  the  pre^ 
sent  existence  of  what  is  felt,  but  of  the  present  ex- 
istence of  that  which  feels  and  thinks;  or  (to  ern^ 
ploy  plainer  language)  the  present  exirtence  of  diat 
bemg  which  I  denote  by  th^  words  /  and  myself. 
Of  these  facts,  however,  it  is  the  former  alone  of 
which  we  can  properly  be  said  to  be  ponseioust 
agreeably  to  the  rigorous  interpretation  of  the  exi- 
pression*  The  latter  is  made  known  to  us  by  « 
soggestion  of  the  understanding  consequent  on  the 
sensation,  but  so  intimately  connected  wil^  it,  tfaftt 
jt  is  not  surprising  that  our  belief  of  both  should  be 
generally  referred  to  the  same  origin. 

If  this  distinction  be  just,  the  celebrated  enthye 
meme  of  Descartes,  GogitOf  ergo  smtj  does  not  dor 
perve  all  the  ridicule  bestowed  on  it  by  those  writers 
who  have  represented  the  author  as  attemptipg  to 
demonstrate  his  own  existence  by  a  procesd  of  rear 
soning.  To  me  it  seems  more  pix>bable,  thst  fa^ 
meant  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  a  circumstance  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  not 
unworthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  the  Humim 
Mind  ;-«-the  impossibility  of  our  ever  having  iJimr 
ed  the  fact  of  our  own  existence,  without  some  sen* 
pation  being  excited  in  the  mind,  tq  awakett  ihe  f<ir 
culty  of  thinking.  * 

*  After  looking  again  into  the  Meditations  of  Descartes,  I  am 
doubtful  if  I  h»ve  not  carried  ray  apology  for  him  a  little  far« 
thcr  than  his  own  word5  will  justify.  I  am  still  of  opinion^  hov- 
ever,  that  it  was  the  remark  which  I  have  ^crifaed  to  him,  that 
first  led  him  ioto  this  train  of  thought* 
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Ab  the  belief  ;of  our  present  eaistence  necessarily 
aoGompaiues  every  act  of  consciousness,  so,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  sensations- and  thoughts  of  which 
we  are  nffw  conscious,  with  those  of  which  we  re- 
collect to  have  been  conscious  formerly,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  an  irresistible  conviction  of  our  per^ 
sonal  identity.  Notwithstanding  the  strange,  diffi- 
culties that  hare  been  raised  upon  the  subject,  I 
cannot  "conceire  any  conviction  more  complete  than 
this,  nor  any  truth  more  intelligible  to  all,  whose 
understandings  have  not  been  perplexed  by  meta- 
physical speculations.  The  objections  founded  on 
the  change  of  substance  in  certain  material  objects 
to  which  we  continue  to  apply  the  same  name,  are 
plainly  not  applicable  to  the  question  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  same  person,  or  of  the  same 
thinking  being )  inasmuch  as  the  words*  sameness 
and  identity  are  here  ulsed  in  different  senses.  Of 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  when  applied  to  persons, 
I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  logical  defini-* 
tion ;  but  neither  can  I  define  sensation,  memory, 
volition,  nor  even  existence ;  and  if  any  one  should 
bring  himself  by  this  and  other  scholastic  subtilties* 
to  conclude,  that  he  has  no  interest  in  making  pro^ 
vision  for  to-morrow,  because  personality  is  not  a 
permanent^  but  a  transient  things  I  can  think  of  no- 
argument  to  convince  him  of  his  error. 

But  although  it  is  by  consciousness  and  memory 
that  the  sameness  of  our  being  is  ascertained  to  our- 
selves, it  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say  with  Locke, 
that  consciousness  constitutes  personal  identity; 
— a  doctrine  which,  as  Butler  justly  remarks,  "  in- 
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*^  vohesy  as  an  obvious  consequence,  thiit  a  person 
*^  has  not  existed  a  single  moment,  nor  done  one 
'<  action  but  what  he  can  remember ;  indeed,  none 
"  but  what  he  reflects  upon."  * — "  One  should 
<<  really  think  it  self-evident/'  as  the  same  author 
further  remarks,  ^*  that  consciousness  of  personal 
'^  identity  presupposes,  and  therefore  cannot  consti- 
"  tute,  personal  identity,  any  more  than  knowledge, 
'^  in  aiiy  other  case,  constitutes  those  truths  which 
«  are  its  own  objects." — The  previous  existence  of 
the  truths  is  manifestly  implied  in  the  very  supposi- 
tion of  their  being  of/jects  of  knowledge. 

While,  however,  I  assent  completely  to  the  sub- 
stance of  these  acute  and  important  strictures  upon 
Locke's  doctrine,  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  language  of  Butler  himself  is  far  from  being 
unexceptionable*  He  speaks  of  our  consciousness 
of  personal  identity  ;  whereas  it  must  appear  evi-* 
dent,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  even  to  those  who 
acquiesce  in  the  common  statement  which  ascribes 
immediately  to  consciousness  our  belief  of  our  pre- 
sent  ea^istence, — ^that  our  belief  of  our  personal  iden^ 
tity  presupposes,  over  and  above  this  knowledge, 
the  exercise  oi  memory^  and  the  idea  of  time. 

The  importance  of  attending  carefully  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  phenomena  which  are  the  im- 
mediate  objects  of  Consciousness,  and  the  concomi- 
tant notions  and  truths  which  are  suggested  to  our 
thoughts  by  these  phenomena,  will  appear  from  the 

♦  See  the  Dissertation  (hi  Personal  Identity,  subjoined  to  But- 
ler's Analogy. 
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considerations  to  be  stated  in  the  next  chapter ;  in 
fallowing  which,  however,  I  must  request  my  readers 
to  remember,  that  the  distinction  becomes  import- 
ant merely  from  the  palpable  refutation  it  affords  of 
the  prevailing  theory  conoeming  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  not  from  any  difference  between 
die  two  cUisses  of  truths,  in  point  of  evidence. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

n^CONSISTENCY  OF  OUR  CONCLUSIONS  IN  THE  FORE- 
GOING  CHAPTER  WITH  LOCKE's  ACCOUNT  OP  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE. 


It  was  already  observed,  that  it  is  from  Conscious- 
ness, or  rather  from  Reflection,  that  we  derive  all 
our  notions  of  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the 
Mind ;  and  that,  in  analyzing  these,  we  must  lay 
our  account  with  arriving,  s6oner  or  later,  at  certain 
simple  notions  or  ideas,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
conveying  to  others,  but  by  teaching  tiiose  to  whom 
our  reasonings  are  addressed,  how  to  direct  their  at- 
tention with  accuracy  to  what  passes  within  them. 
These  mental  phenomena  form  the  direct  and  ap- 
propriate subjects  of  Consciousness ;  and,  indeed, 
the  only  direct  and  appropriate  subjects  of  Con- 
sciousness, in  the  strict  acceptation  of  that  word. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  this, 
l3iat  the  proper  subjects  of  Consciousness  (when  the 
phrase  is  thus  understood)  comprehend  all  the  simple 
notions  or  ideas  abbut  which  the  science  of  Mind  is' 
<ionverj3ant ;  far  less  (as  some  philosophers  have 
imagined)  that  they  comprehend  all  the  elements 
into  which  human  knowledge  may,  in  the  last  results- 
be  analyzed.    Not  to  mention  such  notions  as  those 
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of  extension  and  figure  (bofch  of  which  are  insepa-   ' 
rable  concomitants  of  some  of  our  external  percep- 
tional and  which  certainly  bear  no  resemblance  to 
anything  of  which  we  are  conscious  within  our- 
selves),  there  is  a  great  variety  of  others  so  comaect- 
ed  with  our  different  intellectual  faculties,  that  tiie 
exercise  of  the  faculty  may  be  justly  regarded  aa  a 
condition  indispensably  necessary  to  account  for  the 
first  ^origin  of  the  notiim.     Thus,  by  a  mind  des- 
titute of  the  Acuity  of  memory ^  neither  the  ideas 
of  times  nor  of  moUon^  nor  of  personal  identity j 
could  possiUy  have  been  fcnrmed ;  ideas  which  are 
confessedly  among  the  most  familiar  of  all  those  we 
possess,  and  which  cannot  be  traced  immediately  to 
consciousness^  by  any  effort  of  logical  subtilty.    In 
ISlo  manner,  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction^  we 
never  could  have  formed  the  idea  of  number^  nor 
€£  lines,  surfaces^  and  soUdSf  as  they  are  considered 
by  the  mathematician ;  nor  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  us  to  ccnnprehend  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  classes  or  assortments,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one 
of  the  grammatical  parts  qf  speech,  but  proper  names. 
Without  the  power  of  reason  or  understanding,  it  is 
no  less  evident,  that  no  comment  could  have  helped 
us  to  unriddle  the  import  of  the  words,  trutk,  cer^^ 
tainty,  probability^  theorem,  premises,  conclusion  ; 
not  of  any  one  of  those  which  express  the  various  sorts 
of  relation  which  &11  ^under  our  loiowledge.     In 
sudi  cases,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  exercise 
of  a  particular  faculty  furnishes  the  occasion  on 
which  certain  simpler  notions  are,  by  the  laws  of 
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our  eaiistkiiti<m»  prefrated  to  oar  tiiongbts  j  nor 
does  it  (Seem  powhb  for  m  to  tvaoe  the  origiii  of  a 
pivtieulw  notion  any  £urthar,  tfaan  to  aaoeitain  what 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  was,  which,  in  the  fipt 
instance»  introduced  it  to  our  aequaintanee. 

The  conclusions  we  thus  form  cofnceming  the 
origin  of  Ofir  Knowledge,  constitute  what  may  be 
properly  called  the  First  Chapter  of  the  NataralHiB^ 
Unry  of  the  Human  Mind.  They  constitute,  at  the 
same  time>  the  only  solid  hasis  of  a  rational  Logic ; 
of  that  pert  of  logic,  more  especially,  which  relates 
to  the  theory  of  Evidence.  In  the  order  of  in- 
vertigatian«  however,  they  necessarily  presuppose 
sui^h  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  aa  I  have 
attempted  in  another  work;— «  consideratimi  of 
which  I  do  not  know  that  any  logical  writer  has 
been  hitherto  aware.;  and  to  which  I  must  request 
my  readers  carefully  to  attend,  before  they  pass  a 
judgment  on  the  plan  I  have  followed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  my  philosophical  speculations. 

If  ike  foregoing  remarks  be  well-founded,  they 
are  filial  to  a  fiindamentad  principle  of  Locke's 
philosoidiy,  which  has  been  assumed  by  most  of  his 
successors  as  a  demonstrated  truth ;  and  which, 
luuier  a  form  somewhat  disguised,  has  served  to 
Hume  as  the  basis  of  all  his  sceptical  theories. 
'  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  doctrines  of  both  these 
eminent  authors,  with  reqpeqt  to  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas,  resolve  into  the  supposition,  that  consciousness 
is  exclusively  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge. 
H^eir  language,  indeed,  particndarly  that  of  Locke> 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary;   but  that  this  wa^ 
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really  di«ir  opiiuRi»  iiuiy>  iritb  imrtaiiitf»  be  infer- 
red fSrom  their  omi  eomments*  Mfiuson  for  lay- 
ing 8O9 1  shall  endeavour  to  explain  as  clearly  and 
coneiaeiy  as  I  enn. 

^*  Let  us  suppose/'  says  Locke»  '*  the  mind  to  be, 
*'  as  we  say,  white  paper,  roid  of  all  eharacters, 
**  without  any  ideas :  How  comes  it  to  be  fumi^- 
*^  ed?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which 
^'  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  painted 
**  on  it,  with  an  almost  endless  variety  ?  MThence 
*<  has  it  dl  the  materials  erf"  reason  and  knowledge  ? 
^  To  this  I  answer  in  a  word,  from  experience.  In 
^  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that 
^  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  observation,  em- 
^'  ployed  either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or 
^  dbout  the  internal  operaticms  of  our  minds,  per- 
^  ceived  and  reflected  on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which 
*'  supplies  our  understanding  with  all  the  materials 
*^  for  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of 
^  knowledge  from  whence  dil  the  ideas  we  have, 
'*  w  can  naturally  have,  do  spring/' 

**  Pirst,  our  senses,  ccmversant  about  particular 
^  sensible  objects,  do  convey  into  the  mind  several 
**  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  according  to  those 
^  various  ways  wherein  those  ol]jects  do  aflfect  them  : 
*^  And  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of 
^  yeUffWy  white,  heat,  cold,  sqf%  hard,  bitter,  sweet, 
'*  and  fdl  those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities } 
'*  which,  when  I  say  the  senses  convey  into  the 
*'  mind,  I  mean,  they,  from  external  objects^  convey 
*'  into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  percep- 
**  tions.     This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we 
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'<  haTCy  depending  wholly  upon  our  aenaesy  and  de* 
<<  rived  by  them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  asNaA- 

"  TION. 

**  Secondly,  the  other  fountain  from  which  ezpm- 
*^  ence  fiimisheth  the  understanding  with  ideas,  is 
"  the  perception*  qf  the  operations  qf  our  oxvn 
**  minds  within  i^,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideaa 
^*  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes 
**  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  under- 
*^  standing  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  cpuld 
**  not  be  had  from  things  without ;  and  such  are 
*^  perception^  thinkings  doubting ^  believing^  reason^ 
^*  ingj  wilHngt  and  all  the  different  actings  of  our 
**  own  minds ;  which  we,  being  conscious  of,  and 
^*  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  mto 
'*  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas,  as  we  do  from 
''  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas 
«^  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it 
^^  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  exter- 
^'  nal  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  pro- 
*<  perly  enough  be  called  internal  sense.  But  as  I 
^'  call  the  other  sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection  ; 
*^  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind 
'^  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  it- 

«  self. These  two,  I  say,  viz.  external  material 

**  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation,  and  the  opera* 
**  tions  of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of 
'<  reflection,  are  to  me  the  only  originals  fixim 
^\  whence  all  our  idoias  take  their  beginnings."  t . 

**  When  the  understan^ng  is  once  stored  with 

*  For  perception  read  consciotuness, 

+  Lockers  Essay,  Book  ii.  Chap.  i.  §  2,  3,  &c. 
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^  these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  ebm>- 
^  pare,  and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite  va- 
**  riety,  and  socanmake  at  pleasure  newcomplex  ideas. 
**  — ^But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted 
'  *'  wit,  t>r  enlat^d  understanding,  by  any  quickness 
'^  or  variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one 
''  new  simpje  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the 
*'  wiqrs  before  mentioned ;  nor  can  any  foroe  of  the 
^.understanding  destroy  those  that  are  there.  The 
*<  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own 
^^  understancKng,  being  much  the  same  as  it  is  in 
**  the  great  world  of  visible  things,  wherein  his 
<*  power,  however  managed  by  art  and  skill,  reaches 
"  no  &rther  than  to  compound  or  divide  the  mate- 
**  rials  that  are  made  to  his  hand,  but  can  do  no- 
^*  thing  towards  the  making  the  least  particle  of  new 
''  matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  is  already 
"  in  being."  * 

Thus  £bt  there  seems  to  be  little  reprehensible  in 
Locke's  statement,  as  it  might  be  fairly  interpreted 
(notwithstanding  some  unguarded  expressions)  as 
implying  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  first  oc-^ 
casions  on  which  the  mind  is  led  to  exen^ise  its  va- 
rious faculties,  and  to  acquire  the  simple  notions 
which  form  the  elements  of  all  its  knowledge,  are 
iumiahed  either  by  impressions  made  on  our  exter- 
nal senses,  or  by  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
thought  of  which  we  are  conscious.  In  this  sense 
of  the  words,  I  have,  in  a  former  work,  not  only  ex- 
pressed my  assent  to  Mr  Locke's  doctrine,  bi^  have 

*  Lpcke's  Eisay,  Book  ii.  Chttp.  ii.^  2* 
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admitted  as  correct  the  generalizatioii'  of  it  adc^ted 
by  mofft  of  his  preient  fellowars ;— **  that  the  first 
<*  occasions  on  which  our  various  Acuities  are  exer^ 
*<  cfsed,  and  the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge  ac- 
^*  quired,  may  be  traced  ullimately  to  our  inter- 
^  course  with  sensible  objects/'  This  generalixa- 
tion»  indeed^  is  an  obvious  and  necessary  consequence 
of  the  proposition  as  stated  by  Locke  \  the  mind 
being  unqu^onably,  in  the  first  instance,  awaken- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  consciousness  and  reflection  by 
impressions  firom  without*  * 

The  eommentSy  however,  which  Locke  has  intro- 
duced on  this  cardinal  principle  of  his  system,  in 
diflferent  parts  of  his  Essay » jHOve,  beyond  a  doubts 
that  he  intended  it  to  convey  a  great  deal  mcxre  than 
is  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  it  which  has  just 
been  given ;  and  that,  aceordii^  to  the  meaning  he 
annexed  to  his  words,  Sensation  and  Reflection  are 
not  merely  affirmed  to  furnish  the  occasions  which 
suggest  to  the  tmderstanding  the  various  simple  or 
elementary  modifications  of  thought,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Simple  Ideas ;  but  to  furnish  the 
mind  directly  and  immediately  with  these  ideas,  in 
the  obvious  and  literal  aene  of  the  expression ;— in- 
somuch, that  there  is  not  a  smq^  idea  in  the  mind 
which  is  not  either  the  appropriate  sulgect  of  c<mi* 
sciousness  (such  as  the  ideas  whadi  the  mind  forms 
of  its  own  operations),  or  a  copy  of  seme  quality 
perceived  by  our  external  senses*  It  appears  far- 
ther, that  Locke  conceived  these  cppies^.  or  images^ 

e  See  Philosophy  of  the  liamsD  Miod,  Ciuipii  i.  §  4. 
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to  he  the  immedkte  'ofajjects  of  thought^  dl  Mr  inlbf - 
waatian  about  the  material  world  bebfg  obtained  by 
their  interventioD.  And  it  was  for  this  leasoni  I 
before  asserted,  that  his  fundamental  piinctple  re- 
solves into  the  supposition,  that  consciotMiess  is  e<r« 
cbisively  the  source  qfaU  our  knowledge.  * 

That  I  may  not  be  snspeeted  of  doing  Locke  an  jr 
injusfcice  on  this  occasion,  I  diall  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages in  his  own  words. 

<*  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  bodies 
**  produce  ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is  manifestly  by  iriu 
*^  pulse^  the  only  way  we  can  conceiTe  bodies  to 
"operate  in/' 

<<  If,  then,  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our 
**  minds,  when  they  produce  ideas  in  it ;  and  yet 
"  we  perceive  these  original  qualities  in  such  of 
"  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  senses,  'tis  evident, 
''  that  some  motion  must  be  tibence  continued  1^ 
"  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  or  by  some  parts  of 
"  our  bodies  to  the  brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation, 
'*  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas 
**  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  extension,  fi- 
^'  gure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  observ- 

*  A  remark,  the  same  in  substance  with  this,  is  made  .by  Dr 
Reid  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Inquiry.  '*  When  it  is  asserted, 
^  that  all  our  notions  are  either  ideas  of  sensation,  or  ideas  of 
'*  reflection,  the  plain  English  of  this  is,  that  mankind  neither 
*^  do,  nor  can  thklfc  of  anything,  but  of  the  operations  of  their 
**  own  miiids.''-«-Inquiryy&c.  p.  376,  (3d  Edition.) 

In  some  places,  Locke  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  material  things 
ta  being  m  the  brain  ;  but  his  general  mode  of  expression  sup* 
poses  them  to  be  t«  ^fe  tmnd;  and,  consequently,  the  immediate 
objects  of  consciousness. 
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«  aUe  bigness,  maybepeieeivMi^adistaiicebythe 
*^  sight,  'tis  evident,  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies 
*^  must  eome  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby 
^<  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion  which  produces 
**  these  ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us."  * 

A  few  sentences  afiter,  Mr  Locke,  having  previous- 
ly stated  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  proceeds  thus : 
**  From  whence  I  think  it  easy  to  draw  this  obser- 
^^  vatjon,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bo^ 
*'  dies  are  resembUmces  of  them,  and  ^ir  patterns 
**  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves ;  but  the 
**  ideas  produced  in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities 
**  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all/'  t 

What  notion  Mr  Locke  annexed  to  the  word  re- 
semblance f  when  apj^ied  to  our  ideas  of  primary 
qualities,  may  be  best  learned  by  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  difference  betweaoi  them  and  our  ideas 
of  secondary  qualities,  in  the  paragraph  immediately 
following.  <'  flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light  j  X 
**  snow,  white  and  cold ;  and  mafuia,  white  and 
^'  sweet ;  from  the  ideas  they  produce  in  us  :  which 
<<  qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  same 
^*  in  those  bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the  one 
**  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  other ^  as  they  are 
*'  in  a  mirror  ;  and  it  would  by  most  men  be  judged 
'^  very  extravagant,  if  one  should  say  otherwise.'' 

'^  I  pretend  not,"  says  the  same  author  in  a  sub* 
sequent  chapter,  *^  to  teach,  but  to  inquire ;  and 

*  Locke's  Essay,  Book  ii.  Chap.  viii.  §  11  and  12. 
f  §  15-— The  instances  mentioned  by  Locke  of  primaiy  quali- 
ties arc,  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  or  re^t^  end  iiumber. 
X  For  Itght  read  luminous.  T 
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^  therefiyre  cannot  but  oonfess  h^re  again,  that  ex- 
^  temal  and  internal  sensation  are  the  only  passages 
*^  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  understand- 
^  ing.  These  abne,  as  iar  as  I  can  discover,  are 
^*  the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into  this  dark 
^*  room.  For,  methinks  the  understanding  is  not 
**  mudi  unlike  «  closet,  wholly  shut  from  li^,  with 
**  only  some  little  openings  lefi^,  to  let  in  external 
**  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without. 
*^  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  a  dark  room  but 
**  stay  there,  and  lie  so  Orderly  as  to  be  found  upon 
^*  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  under- 
'*  standing  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of 
*^  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them*"  *  ~ 

I  have  been  induced  to  multiply  these  quotations, 
as  some  writers  have  alleged,  that  an  undue  advan- 
tage has  beoi  taken  of  the  unguarded  use  which 
Locke  has  made  in  them  of  the  word  resemblance  ; 
which,  it  has  been  asserted,  he  could  not  possibly 
mean  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  t  On  this 
point  I  nmst  leave  my  readers  to  judge  from  his 
own  language  ;  only  remarking,  that  if  this  language 
be  considered  as  at  all  metaphorical  or  figurative, 
the  most  important  inferences,  drawn  both  by  him- 
self and  his  successors,  from  his  celebrated  theory 
concerning  the  wigin  of  our  ideas,  amount  to 
nothing  better  than  a  play  upon  words. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  Locke  did  not  believe  that  our  ideas 
of  primary  qualities  are  really  resemblances  or  copies 

*  Locke,  Book  iu  Chap.  xi.  §  17. 

f  See  Priestley's  Examination  of  Rei4|  &c.  p.  28.  H  seq. 
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of  these  qualities^  when  we  know  for  cerUun  tha^, 
till  our  own  times»  this  has  been  the  univetsal  doc- 
trine of  the  schools,  from  Aristotle  downwards. 
£ven  Leibnitz  himself,  while  he  rejected  the  suppo* 
sition  of  these  ideas  coming  into  the  mind  from 
without,  expresses  no  doubt  of  their  resemUanee  to 
the  archetypes  which  they  enable  us  to  think  of. 
Hie  soul  he  considered  as  a  living  mirror  of  the 
universe  ;  possessing  within  itself  confused  or  imper- 
fect ideas  of  all  the  modifications  of  things  external, 
whether  present,  past,  or  to  come  :-M;hat  is  to  say, 
he  retained  that  part  of  the  scholastic  doctrine 
which  is  the  most  palpably  absurd  and  unintdligilde  ; 
the  supposition,  that  we  can  think  of  nothing,  unless 
either  the  original  or  the  copy  be  actually  in  the 
mindf  and  the  immediate  suliject  of  consciousness. 
All  these  philosophers  have  been  misled  by  a  vain 
anxiety  to  explain  the  incomprehensible  causes  of 
the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious,  in  the 
simple  acts  of  thinking,  perceiving,  and  knowing ; 
and  they  all  seem  to  have  imagined  that  they  had 
advanced  a  certain  length  in  solving  these  problems, 
when  they  coi]9ectured,  that  in  every  act  of  thought 
there  exists  some  image  or  idea  in  the  mhid«  distinct 
from  the  mind  itself;  by  the  intermediation  of 
which  its  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  thii^  re* 
mote  or  absent.  The  chief  difference  among  their 
systems  has  turned  on  this,  that  whereas  msny  have 
supposed  the  mind  to  have  been  origitaally  provided 
with  a  certain  portion  of  its  destined  furniture,  in- 
dependently of  any  intercourse  with  the  material 
world;  the  prevailing  opinion,  since  Locke's  time. 
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has  been,  that  all  our  simple,  ideas,  excepting  those 
which  the  power  of  reflection  collects  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  thought,  are  images  or  representations  of 
certain  external  archetypes  with  which  oUr  different 
organs  of  sense  are  conversant ;  and  that,  out  of 
these  materials,  thus  treasured  up  in  the  repository 
of  the  understanding,  all  the  possihle  objects  of  hu- 
man knowledge  are  manu&ctured.  *^What  incon- 
**  sistencyT'  (might  Voltak^  well  exclaim)—"  We 
*'  know  not  how  the  earth  pioduces  a  blade  of  grass ; 
••  oar  hoix>  the  banes  grow  in  the  womb  qfker  who  is 
**  wiA  child  ;  and  yet  we  would  persimde  ourselves 
<<  that  we  miderstand  the  nature  and  generation  of 
**  our  ideas."  * 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  oaoptparatively  little 
conaequem^  to  ascertain  what  were  the  notions 
which  Locke  himself  annexed  to  his  words,  if  it  shall 
appear  clearly,  that  the  inteipretaticm  which  I  ha^e 
put  upon  them  coincides  exactly  with  the  meanmg 
annexed  to  them  by  the  most  dtistingnished  of  his 
successors.  How  far  this  is  the  case,  my  readers 
will  be  enaUed  to  judge  by  the  remaiics  which  I  am 
to  state  in  the  next  chapter,  t 

*  **  Scion  Leibnitz,  Pame  est  une  concentration,  vn  miroir 
*'  vivant  de  tout  I'univers,  qui  a  en  soi  toutes  les  id4es  ccmfuscs 
*^  de  toutes  les  nodificatioiis  ie  ce  monde  pr^sentes,  pass^es,  et 
''  fuuim,**  he.  te. 

"  Choie  etrange,  nous  ne  Savons  pas  conmeal  la  terre  pro* 
**  duit  ua  brin  d'hertie,  comment  une  femmc  fait  un  enfant,  eC 
"  on  croit  savoir  comment  nous  faisons  des  id^es.** — (See  the 
chapter  in  Voltaire^s  account  of  Newton's  Discoveries,  entitled 
Ve  PJme  a  des  Idies.) 

t  Note  (C.) 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LOCKERS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  ON  SPECULATIONS  OF  VA- 
RIOUS EMINENT  WRITERS  SINCE  HIS  TIME,  MORE 
PARTICULARLY  ON  THOSE  OF  BERKELEY  AND  OF 
HUME. 

*'  We  are  percipient  of  nothing,  **  says  Bishop 
Beri^eley,  **  but  of  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas.*' 
-*"  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of 
*'  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  that  they  are 
<^  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses^  * 
'^  or  else  such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the 
**  pasfflons  and  operations  of  the  mind  ;1*  or,  hsdy, 
<*  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imaginati<in, 
<<  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  represent- 
<*  ii^  those  originally  perceived  in  the  fiuresaid 
**  ways."  X — *•  Light  and  colours,"  he  elsewhere 
observes,  **  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figure  ;  in 
<<  a  word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  they, 
'*  but  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impres- 
<*  sions  on  the  senses  :  and  is  it  possible  to  separate, 
'<  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ? 
^  For  my  own  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing 
*«  from  itself."  § 

*  Ideas  of  Sensation.  +  Ideas  of  Reflection. 

J  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Sect.  1. 
§  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  SccU  5, 
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No  form  of  words  could  shew  more  plainly,  that, 
according  to  Berkeley's  construction  of  Locke's  lan- 
guage, his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  was 
conceived  to  involv^,  as  an  obvious  corollary,  ^*  that 
*'  all  the  immediate  objects  of  human  knowledge 
**  exist  in  the  mind  itself,  and  fall  under  the  direct 
*^  ci^nizance  of  consciousness,  as  much  as  our  sen- 
'*  sations  of  heat  and  cold,  or  of  pleasure  and  pain/' 

Mr  Hume's  great  principle  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  which  (as  I  before  hinted)  is  on- 
ly that  of  Locke  under  a  new  form,  asserts  the  same 
doctrine,  with  greater  conciseness,  but  in  a  manner 
sdU  less  Jiable  to  misinterpretation. 

**-  All  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  fm* 
*'  pressions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  for 
^*  us  to  Mnk  of  anything  which  we  have  not  antece- 
•*  ieniiyfelt^  ^  either  by  our  estemal  ot  our  inter- 
^'  nalBeoBesJ^'  t  Mr  Hume  tells  us  elsewhere,  that 
**  nothing  can  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image 
**  or  perception.  The  senses  are  only  the  inlets 
**  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  with- 
<«  out  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  inter- 
**  course  between  the  mind  and  the  object."  t 

That  both  of  these  very  acute  writers,  too,  under- 
stood, in  its  literal  sense,  the  word  resemblance^  as 
employed  by  Locke,  to  express  the  conibrmity  be- 
tween our  ideas  of  primary  qualities  and  their  sup- 

^  The  viordjeeling,  whether  used  here  literally  or  figaratave* 
ly,  can,  it  is  evident,  be  applied  only  to  what  is  the  immediate 
subject  of  consciousness* 

t  Of  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion,  Part  I. 

I  Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy. 
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posed  archotypes,  is  demonstrated  hy  tlie  stress 
which  they  have  laid  on  this  very  word,  in  their  ce- 
lebrated argument  agidnst  the  existence  of  the  ma- 
terial wcurld.  This  argument  (in  which  Hume  en- 
tirely acquiesces)  is  thus  stated  by  JBerkeley : 

*^  Aa  for  our  senses*  by  them  we  have  the  know- 
<<  ledge  only  of  our  sensations,  ideas,  or  those  things 
*<  that  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense,  call  thein 
**  what  you  will ;  but  they  do  not  inform  us,  that 
^<  things  exist  without  a  mind,  or  unpmseived ;-~ 
♦*  Uke  to  those  which  are  perceifved***  •  On  the 
eontrary,  *^  as  there  can  be  no  notion  or  thought 
**  but  in  a  thinking  being,  so  there  can  be  no  sensa- 
^'  tion  but  in  a  sentient  being ;  it  is  the  act  <nr  feel- 
^^  ing  0f  »  sentient  beii^ ;  its  very  essence  ocmsists 
**  in  beii^  felt.  Nothing  can  resemble  a  sensation, 
^  but  a  similar  sensation  in  the  same,  or  in  some 
*^  other  mind*  To  think  that  any  quality  in  a  thing 
«  inanimate  can  resembk  a  sensation  is  absurd,  and 
**  a  contradiction  in  terms*'* 

It  has  been  already  observed,  how  inconsistent 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  as  given  by 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  is  with  sonie  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  were  led,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
discussion  i--*H9ur  conclusions,  £or  example,  widi  re« 
qpect  to  the  origin  of  our  notions  concerning  our 
own  existence,  and  wv  perwnal  identity.  Nei- 
ther of  these  notions  are  derived  immediately  from 
consciousness ;  nor  are  they  copies  of  anything  of 
which  the  human  mind  could  ever  have  been  con- 

*  Principles  of  Ilunian  Knowledge,  SccU  IS. 
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scioiii ;  and  acDordm^y  Mr  Hume,  true  to  his  prin- 
ci|ile8»  rcijects  the  belief,  not  only  of  the  erintcnce  of 
the  Material  World,  but  of  the  Human  Mind  itself, 
and  of  eveiTthing  else  but  impressbns  and  ideas. 
The  force  of  his  aigument  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  of  that  alleged  by  Berkeley,  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  (both  of  which  I  consider  as  demon* 
stratively  deduced  from  Locke's  Theory),  I  propose 
to  examine  afterwards  in  a  separate  Essay*  Atpre- 
sent,  I  only  wish  to  infer  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that,  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of 
Locke's  own  meaning,  and  according  to  the  tmgues^ 
tionable  interpretation  given  to  his  words  fay  Beike* 
ley  and  Hume,  his  account  of  the  cnrigin  of  our  ideas 
amounts  to  this,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any- 
thing which  we  do  not  either  learn  from  conscious- 
ness, at  the  present  moment,  or  which  is  not  trea- 
sured up  in  our  minds,  as  a  copy  of  what  we  were 
conscious  of  on  some  former  occasion. 

The  constant  reference  which  is  made,  in  these 
times,  by  philosophers  of  every  description,  to  sen^ 
sation  and  refiectiofiy  as  the  sources  of  all  our  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  variety  of  aeceptations  in  which  thiis 
language  may  be  understood,  renders  it  a  matter  of 
essential  importance,  in  the  examination  of  aqgr  par- 
ticular system,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  ascertain- 
ed, not  only  in  what  precise  sense  the  author  has 
adopted  this  very  indefinite  and  amlnguous  principle, 
but  whether  he  has  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same 
interpretation  of  it,  in  the  course  of  his  reasonings. 
In  one  sense  of  the  jHroposition  (that,  I  mean,  in 
whidi  it  stands  opposed  to  the  innate  ideas  of  Des- 
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cartes),  I  We  already  said,  that  it  i^fpears  to  myself 
to  express  a  truth^of  h^h  importanee  in  the  science 
of  Mind  ;  and  it  has  probably  been  in  this  obvious 
and  unsuqpicioiis  acceptation,  that  it  has  been  so 
readily  and  so  genendly  assented  to  by  modem  phi- 
losc^bers.  The  great  misfortune  has  been,  that 
most  of  these,  after  having  adopted  the  propositioii 
in  its  most  unexceptionable  form,  have,  in  the  sub- 
sequent study  of  the  Implications  made  of  it  by 
LodLe,  unconsciously  imbibed,  as  an  essential  part 
of  it,  a  scholastic  prejudice  with  which  it  happened 
to  be  blended  in  his  imagination,  and  Mdiich,  since 
his  time,  has  contribnted,  more  than  any  other  error, 
to  mislead  the  inquiries  of  his  snccessors* 

In  order  to  illustrate  a  little  further  this  very  afo- 
stract  subject,  I  shall  add  to  the  quotations  already 
produced  two  short  extracts  from  Dr  Hutcheson ; 
an  author  by  no  means  blind  to  Locke's  defects, 
but  who  evidently  acquiesced  implicitly  in  his  ac- 
eoont  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  according  to  the 
most  exceptionable  intarpretation  of  which  it  admits^ 

^  AH  the  ideas,  or  the  nuiterials  of  oiur  reasoning 
^^and  judging,  are  received  by  some  immediate 
*^  powers  of  perception,  internal  or  external,  which 
**  we  niay  call  Senses.  Reasoning  or  iiitellect  seems 
«<  to  raise  no  new  i^>ecies  of  ideas,  but  to  discover 
<^  or  discern  the  relations  of  those  received/' — Of 
the  full  import  of  this  proposition  in  the  writer's 
own  mind,  he  has  put  it  in  our  power  to  judge,  by 
a  passage  in  another  of  his  publications,  where  he 
has  remaiiiLed,  with  singular  acuteness,  that  "  exten- 
**  sion,  figure,  motion,  and  rest,  seem  to  be  more. 
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'^prqperly  ideas  accompanying  Ae  sensations  of 
^*  sight  and  touch,  than  the  sensations  of  either  of 
'^  those  senses/'  The  exception  made  by  Hutche* 
son  with  req>ect  to  the  particular  ideas  here  enume- 
rated, affords  a  satisfactory  comment  on  the  mean* 
ing  which  he  annexed  to  Locke's  principle,  in  its 
general  applications*  From  the  cautious  and  doubt- 
ful  manner  in.  which  it  is  stated,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  regarded  this  exception  as  almost,  if 
not  altc^ether,  sohtary» 

The  peculiarity  which  Hntcheson  had  the  merit 
of  first  remarking,  with  rei^ect  to  our  id^sas  of  ex- 
tension, figure,  and  motion,  might,  one  should  have 
thought,  have  led  him  to  conjecture,  that  Lodge's 
principle,  when  applied  to  some  of  the  other  objects 
of  oixr  knowledge,  would  perhaps  require  an  analo^ 
gous  latitude  of  construction.  But  no  hint  of  liuch 
a  suspicion  occurs,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  in  any  part 
of  hia  writings  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  at 
all  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  criticism  on  which 
he  had  stumbled.  The  &ct  is,  as  I  shall  have  oc* 
casion  to  ^w  in  another  Essay,  he  had  anticipated 
the  very  instances  which  were  afterwards  appealed 
to  by  Reid,  as  furnishing  an  experimentum  cruets, 
in  support  of  his  own  reasonings  against  the  ideal 
theory. 

The  daiise,  however,  in  these  extracts  which  bears 
most  directly  on  our  present  subject,  is  Dr  Hut- 
■cheson's  assertion  (in  exact  conformity  to  Locke's 
doctrine),  ^*  that  all  the  ideas  or  materials  of  our  r€»- 
"  soning  are  received  by  certain  senses,  internal  or 
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^'  external ;  and  that  reasoning  ox  intellect  raises  no 
<*  new  species  of  ideas,  but  only  discerns  the  rela^ 
"  tions  of  those  received.** 

To  this  assertion  various  conclusions,  which  we 
have  been  led  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
present  unsurmountable  objections;  those  conclu- 
sions, more  especiallyi  which  regard  the  simple  ideas 
implied  or  involved  in  certain  intuitive  judgments 
of  the  mind.     Thus,  it  is  surely  an  intuitive  truth, 
that  the  sensations  of  which  I  am  now  conscious,  and 
all  those  of  which  I  retain  any  remembrance,  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  being,  which  I  call  mtfself. 
Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment,  involving  the  simple 
idea  of  personal  identity.     In  like  manner,  the 
changes  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  the  state  of  my 
own  mind,  and  those  which  I  perceive  in  the  exter* 
nal  universe,  impress  me  with  a  conviction,  that  some 
caitse  must  have  operated  to  produce  them.     Here 
is  an  intuitive  judgment,  involving  the  simple  idea 
of  causation. — To  these,  and  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind,  may  be  added  our  ideas  of  time  ;  of  mm^ 
her  ;  oi  truth;  oi  certainty ;  oi probability  ;— all  of 
which,  while  they  are  manifestly  peculiar  to  a  ration- 
al mind,  necessarily  arise  in  the  human  understand* 
ing,  when  employed  in  the  exercise  of  its  different 
faculties.     To  say,  therefore,  with  Cudworth,  and 
some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  Reason,  or  the 
Understanding,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not  so  ex- 
.ceptionable  a  mode  of  speaking,  as  it  may  appear  to  be^ 
at  first  sight,  to  those  whose  reading  has  not  extended 
beyond  Locke*s  Essay.  According  to  the  system  thert 
taught,  Sense  furnishes  our  ideas,  and  Reason  per- 
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eeives  their  agreements  or  disagreements;.  But  the 
iact  is,  that  what  Locke  call»  agreements  and  disa- 
greementSj  are,  in  many  instances^  simple  ideas,  of 
which  no  analysis  can  be  given  ;  and  of  which  the 
origin  must  therefwe  be  referred  to  Reason,  accord- 
ing to  Locke's  own  doctrine.  * 

These  €>bsenrations  seem  to  go  far  to  justify  the 
remark  long  ago  made  by  the  learned  and  ingenloua 
Mr  Harris,  that,  '^  though  sensible  objects  may 
*^  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant 
"  enei^es  of  the  nnderstandii^^  jet  ace  the  ener- 
^  gies  themselves  no  more  contained  in  sense^  than 
'*  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  the  spark  tliat  gave 
« it  fire-"  i 

The  iDui^ration  which  Cndworth  had  given,  al> 
most  a  century  before,  in  his  simple  and  unadorned 
language,  of  the  same  important  truth,  while  it  is 
correctly  and  pri^oundly  philose^hical,  exhibits  a 
view,  so  happily  imagined,  of  the  characteristical 
endowments  or  capacities  of  the  human  intellect, 
cimsidered  in  contrast  with  the  subordinate  ministiy 
^  the  senses,  as  to  rival  in  its  effect  the  sublime  im-' 
presaims  of  iK)etical  description.  "  The  mind  per- 
"  ceives,  by  occasion  of  outward  objects,  as  much 
'^  more  than  is  represented  to  it  by  sense,  as  a  leam- 
**  ed  man  does  in  the  best  written  book,  than  an  il« 
"  literate  person  or  brute.  To  the  eyes  of  both  the 
'*  same  characters  will  appear ;  but  the  learned  man, 
*'  in  those  characters,  will  see  heaven,  earth,  sun, 

*  The  same  observation  is  iiKide  by  Dr  Price  in  his  Btoita  of 
ike  Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  MoraUy  p.  49, 2d  Edit, 
t  Herioes,  Book  iii.  chap.  iv. 
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"  and  stars ;  read  profound  theorems  of  philosophy 
'*  or  geometry ;  learn  a  great  deal  of  new  knowledge 
*Vfrom  them,  and.  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  .com- 
"  poser ;  while  to  the  other  nothing  appears  but 
**  black  strokes  drawn  on  white  paper/*  * 

In  the  works  of  Leibnitz  various  passages  occur, 
extremely  similar  in  their  spirit  to  those  which  have 
just  been  quoted.  One  of  these  I  select,  in  prefe- 
i^ence  to  the  rest,  because  it  shews  how  early  arid  how 
clearly  he  perceived  that  very  vulnerable  point  of 
Locke's  philosophy,  against  which  the  foregoing 
reasonings  have  been  directed. 

**  In  Locke's  Essay,  there  are  some  particulars 
**  not  unsuccessfully  expounded ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
"  he  has  wandered  widely  from  his  object ;  nor  has  he 
"  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  nature  of  truth  and  of 
**  the  human  nund.—'^e  seems,  too,  not  to  have  been 
"  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  ideas  of  existence,  of 
"  personal  identity,  of  truth,  besides  many  others, 
"  may  be  said  (in  one  sense)  to  be  innate  in  the 
^'  mind  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  necessarily  unfolded 
"  by  the  exercise  of  its  faculties.  In  other  words, 
"  when  we  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  inteU 
**  lect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  senses,  we 
"  must  be  always  understood  to  except  the  intel- 
"  lectual  powers  themselves,  and  the  simple  ideas 
^*  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual 
**  operations."  t 

*  Treatise  of  Immutable  Morality,  B.  iv.  c.  ii« 
t  As,  in  the  above  paragraph,  I  have  departed  a  little  from 
Leibnitz's  language,  in  order  to  render  his  roeaaing  somewhat 
more  obvious  to  my  readers,  I  think  it  proper  to  subjoia  ihe 
^vords  of  the  original. 
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In  quoting  these  strictures  upon  Locke,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  approve  of  the  use  which  Leib<^ 
nitz  has  here  made  of  the  word  hinate  ;  as  I  think 
it  liable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  same  objections  which 
apply  to  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes. 

In  both  authors,  this  form  of  expression  seems  to 
imply,  not  only  that  ideas  have  an  existence  distinct 
from  the  ftculty  of  thinking,  but  that  someideaSy  at 
least,  form  part  of  the  original  Jumiture  of  the 
mind  ;  presenting  to  it  treasures  of  knowledge,  whidi 
it  has  only  to  examine  by  abstracted  meditation,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  most  sublime  truths*  Tlie 
same  remark  may  be  extended  to  certain. doctrines, 
which  Mr  Harris  has  connected  with  a  passage  al- 
ready quoted  from  his  Hmrmes ;  and  also  to  the 
speculations  of  Dr  Bnce;  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal  Question 
and  Difficulties  in  Morals*  Of  the  limited  func- 
tions of  sense,  these  two  very  candid  and  profound 
inquirers  were  fully  aware ;  but,  like  the  other  wri- 
ters, they  have  blended,  with  their  statement  of  this 
important  &ct,  hypothetical  expressions  and  notions, 
calculated  to  impose  on  an  unreflecting  reader,  by  a 
specious  explanation  of  a  mystery,  placed  beyond  the 

**  In  Lockio  sunt  quaedam  particularia  non  male  exposita,  sed 
**  ID  sumini  longe  aberravit  a  janua,  nee  naturain  mentis  verita- 
"  tisque  intellexit.  Idem  non  satis  animadvertit  ideas  entis,  sub- 
**  standSy  uniiB'ctejusdem,  veri,  boni,  aliasque  multas  menti  nos- 
^  ire  ideo  tmiataa  esse,  quia  ipsa  innata  est  sibi,  et  in  se  ips4  baec 
**  omnia  deprehendit*  Nempe,  nihil  est  in  intellectu,  f|uod  non 
'*  fiierit  in  sensu,  nisi  ipse  intcllectus/'— Tom.  V.  p.  355.  (Edit. 
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feach  dp  the  human  faculties.  *  The  supporition  in 
which  all  these  diUferent  philosophers  seem  to  have 
4igieed9  of  the  existence  of  latent  ideas  in  the  mind» 
prenousto  the  exercise  of  the  senses  (a  suj^KMition 
bordering  nearly  on  the  old  Platonic  scheme  of  the 
soul's  reminiscence),  cannot  be  guarded  against  with 
too  great  caution ;  but,  as  to  the  arguments  in  the 
Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  which  have  expos- 
ed the  phrase  innate  ideas  to  the  ridicule  of  Locke's 
followers,  I  must  own,  that  they  have  very  little 
weight  with  me,  when  I  recollect  that  Locke  him- 
self, no  less  than  Descartes,  gave  Us  express  sanc- 
tion to  the  Ideal  Tbeory.  If  that  tiieory  be  reject- 
ed, and  the  word  idea  he  understood  as  exactly  syno- 
nymous with  tJiougkt  or  notion^  the  phrase  innate 
ideas  becomes  much  less  enceptionable;  implying 
nothing  more  (though  perhaps  not  in  the  plainest 
language)  than  the  following  propositions,  which  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  prove :  **  That  there 
**  are  many  of  our  most  familiar  notions  (altogether 
^*  unsusceptible  of  analysis)  which  relate  to  things 
^*  bearing  no  resemblance  eMier  to  any  of  the  sensi- 
^'  ble  qualities  of  matter,  or  to  any  mental  operation 
**  which  is  the  direct  object  of  consciousness ;  which 
"  notions  therefore,  (although  the  senses  may  fur- 

*  What  I  mean,  in  this  instance,  by  a  mixture  of  fact  and  of 
hypothesis,  will  be  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  two  quotations 
from  Mr  Harris's  notes ;  which  have  the  merit  of  stating  fairly 
and  explicit^  the  theories  of  their  respective  authors,  without 
any  attempt  to  keep  their  absurdity  out  of  view  (according  to  the 
practice  of  their  modern  disciples)  by  a  form  of  words,  in  which 
they  are  only  obscurely  hinted  to  the  fa/lcy.  For  these  quota* 
tions,  see  Note  (D.) 
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««  nish  the^rst  occasiofis  on  which  they  occur  to  the 
V  understanding),  can  neither  be  referred  to  sensa* 
^*  tion  nor  to  relSection,  as  their  fountains  or  sources^ 
^*  in  the  acceptation  in  which  these  words  are  em- 
•*  ployed  by  Locke.'*  • 

The  period  at  which  these  thoughts  first  arise  in 
the  mind  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  provided 
it  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  law  of  our  constitution  that 
they  do  arise,  whenever  the  proper  occasions  are  pre- 
sented. The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  what  Locke  calls  innate  practical  principles  ;  and 
also  with  respect  to  what  other  writers  have  called 
innate  affections  of  human  nature.  The  existence 
of  both  of  these  some  have  affirmed,  and  others  de- 
nied, without  any  suspicion  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween them  turned  on  little  more  than  the  meaning 
of  a  word. 

*  D'Alembert*8  opinion  on  this  question,  although  rot  uni- 
formly maintained  through  all  bis  philosophical  speculations. 
Appears  to  have  coincided  nearly  with  mine^  when  he  wrote  the 
following  sentence : 

^*  Les  idSes  iniea  sont  une  chimere  que  Texperieuce  reprouve; 
**  man  la  mani^re  dont  nous  acqu^rons  des  sensations  et  des  id^s 
**  refltehies,  quoique  proav^es  par  la  mfeme  experience,  n'est 
**  pas  moins  incomprehensible. "-^E/dn.  de  Phil,  article  Meta* 
physique. 

From  various  other  passages  of  D'Alembcrt'swritings,  it  might 
be  easily  shewn,  that  by  the  manner  of  acqmring  sensationSf  he 
bere  means,  the  mamner  in.  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
frimar^  quaUtiet  rf  matter ;  and  that  the  incong^reheniiinlity  he 
alludes  to,  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  sensations, 
which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  consciousness^  should  suggest  the 
knowledge  of  external  things,  to  which  they  bear  no  resemblance. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  * 


Mr  Locke's  quibbles,  founded  on  the  word  innate, 
were  early  remarked  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  "  Imiate 
^*  is  a  word  he  poorly  plays  upon ;  the  right  word, 

*  If  any  of  my  readers  should  think,  that,  in  this  section,  I 
make  too  wide,  and  too  abrupt  a  transition  from  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge,^  that  which  relates  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind 
them  that,  in  doing  so,  I  am  only  following  Mr  Locke's  arrange- 
ment in  his  elaborate  argument  against  innate  ideas.  The  inde« 
finite  use  which  he  there  makes  of  the  word  idea^  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  confusion  which  runs  through  that  discussion.  It 
is  justly  observed  by  Mr  Hume,  that  "  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
"  loose  sense,  as  standing  for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensa. 
**  tions  and  passions,  as  well  as  thoughts.*'-—^  Now,  in  this  sense,'' 
continues  Mr  Hume, ''  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant 
"  by  asserting,  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of  injuries,  or  the  pas- 
*l  sion  of  love  between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ?"  The  following 
passage,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  same  note,  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance in  its  spirit  to  that  quoted  in  the  text  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

*'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  terms  employed  by  those  who 
^  denied  innate  ideasy  were  not  chosen  with  such  caution,  nor  so 
*'  exactly  defined,  as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine. 
"  For  what  is  meant  by  innate?  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natu* 
'*  ral,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  most  be  al- 
"  lowed  to  be  innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the 
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^<  thoi^h  less  used,  is  connaturaL  For  idmt  has 
'<  birth,  or  progress  of  the  fcetus  out  of  the  womb, 
^'  to  do  in  this  case  ?  The  qaestion  is  not  about  the 
**  time  the  ideas  entered,  or  the  moment  that  one 
^*  body  caone  out  of  the  other ;  but  wliether  the  con- 
^  stitution  of  man  be  such,  that  being  adult  or  grown 
^  up,  at  such  or  such  a  time,  30<mer  or  later  (no 
^matter  when)  certain  ideas  will  not  infallibly,  in- 
*^  evftably,  necessarily  spring  up  in  hira.''  * 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circum* 
stance,  after  what  Locke  has  written  with  so  much 
zeal  against  innate  principles^  both  speculative 
end  practical,  that  his  own  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
as  dndnctiy  stated  by  himself  in  other  parts  of  his 
works,  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  so 
Tery  difPerent  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  as  either 
of  these  eminent  writers  imagined.  All  that  has 
been  commonly  regarded  as  most  pernicious  in  the 
^first  book  of  his  Essay,  is  completely  disavowed  and 
done  away  by  the  following  very  explicit  declaration  : 

^'  He  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but 
^  frail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending  on 

**  latter  viord,  whether  in  opposition  to  uncommon,  artificial,  or 
^'  miraculous.  If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth, 
^  the  dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  in« 
^' quire  at  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before  or  after  our 
"  birth."— Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  II.  (Note  A.) 

*  I  have  substituted,  ifi  this  quotation,  die  phrase  certom  Mfei», 
instead  of  Shaftesbury's  extunplei'-^he  ideas  q^  order,  admvmira'^ 
tiom^  and  a  God  ;  with  the  view  of  separating  his  general  observa* 
tion  from  the  particular  application  which  he  wished  to  midce  of 
it,  in  the  tract  from  which  this  quotation  is  borrowedd— (See  Lot- 
tos to  a  Student  at  the  University,  Letter  8.) 
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*^  another,  who  is  omnipotent,  perfectly  wise  and 
*^  good,  will  as  certainly  know,  that  man  is  to 
^<  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that  the  sun  shines 
'^  when  he  sees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the  idea  of 
*^  two  such  beings  in  his  mind,  and  will  turn  his 
^<  thoughts  that  way  and  consider  them^  he  will  as  cer- 
<<  tainlyfind,  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent, 
'^  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and  in« 
*^  finite,  as  he  is  certain  to  find  that  three^four\  and 
<^  seven^  are  less  than  Jifleen^  if  he  will  consider  and 
^^  compute  those  numbers ;  nor  can  he  be  surer  in 
^^  a  clear  morning  that  the  sun  is  risen,  if  he  will 
'^  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But 
*<  yet  these  truths  being  never  so  certain,  never  so 
*^  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either  or  all  of  Aem, 
<^  who  will  nev^*  take  the  pains  to  employ  his  facul- 
<<  ties  as  he  should  to  inform  himself  about  them«''  * 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  illustration 
than  this  of  the  truth  of  Locke's  observation,  that 
most  of  the  controversies  among  philosophers  are 
merely  verbal.  The  advantage,  in  point  of  unequi- 
vocal expression,  is  surely,  in  the  present  instance, 
not  on  Jus  side ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
scope  of  his  argument,  and  still  more,  of  the  absurd 
fables  which  he  has  quoted  in  its  support,  the  fore- 
going passage  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  he 
did  not  himself  interpret  (as  many  of  his  adversaries, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  some  of  his  admirers,  have 
done)  his  reasonings  against  innate  ideas,  as  lead- 
ing to  any  conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  certainty 

•  Locke's  Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  xiii.  §  3. 
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of  human  knowledge,  or  with  the  reality  and  immu- 
tability of  moral  distinctions. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  ctdlatend  topic  at  greater 
length  than  I  would  otherwise  have  done^  in  conse- 
quence chiefly  of  the  application  which  has  been 
made,  anee  Locke's  time,  of  the  ^inciples  which  I 
have  been  controverting  in  the  preceding  chapters,  ' 
to  the  establishment  of  a  doctrine  subversive  of  ^ 
our  reasonings  concerning  the  moral  administration 
of  the  universe.     Dr  Hutcheson,  bne  of  the  most 
zealous,  and  most  able  advocates  for  morality,  seems 
to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  scepticism  of  some  of 
his  successors,  by  the  unguarded  facility  with  which, 
notwithstanding  his  hostility  to  Locke's  conclusions 
concerning  innate  practical  principles^  he  adopted 
his  opinions,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  phraseology, 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas  in  general. 
I  have  already  observed,  that,  according  to  both 
these  writers,  ^'  it  is  the  province  of  sense  to  intro- 
'^  duce  ideas  into  the  mind ;  and  of  reason^  to  com- 
'^  pare  them  tc^ether,  and  to  trace  their  relations  i'* 
-—^  very  arbitrary  and  unfounded  assumption,  un* 
doubtedly,  as  I  trust  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in 
a  former  part  of  this  argument ;  but  from  which  it 
followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that,  if  the 
words  right  and  wrong  express  simple  ideag^  the 
origin  of  these  ideas  must  be  referred,  not  to  reason, 
but  to  some  appropriate  power  of  perception*    To 
this  power  Hutcheson,  after  the  example  of  Shaftes- 
bury, gave  the  name  of  the  moral  sense  ;  a  phrase 
which  has  now  grown  into  such  familiar  use,  that  it 
ift  occasionally- employed  by  many  who  never  think 
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of  connecting  it  with  any  particular  philosophical 
theory, 

Hutcheson  himself  was  evidently  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  which  his  language  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  involve  ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  them,  though  with  very  little  success,  in 
the  following  caution :  *^  Let  none  imagine,  that 
^^  calling  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  perceptions  of 
^  sense,  upon  apprehending  the  actions  and  afiec- 
<^  tions  of  another,  does  diminish  their  reality,  more 
*^  than  the  like  assertions  concerning  all  pleasure  and 
**  pain,  happiness  or  misery.  Our  reason  often  cor- 
^^  rects  the  report  of  our  senses  about  the  natural 
*«  tendency  of  the  external  action,  and  corrects  such 
**  rash  conclusions  about  the  affections  of  the  agent, 
"  But  whether  our  moral  sense  be  subject  to  such  a 
**  disorder  as  to  have  diflFerent  perceptions  from  the 
'<  same  apprehended  affections  in  any  agent,  at  dif- 
**  ferent  times,  as  the  eye  may  have  of  the  colours 
**  of  an  unaltered  object,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine : 
"  peiiiaps  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  instances  of 
*'  such  a  change,  ^Vhat  reason  could  correct,  if  it 
*•  fell  into  such  a  disorder,  1  know  not ;  except  sug- 
*<  gesting  to  its  remembrance  its  former  approba- 
^^  tions,  and  representing  the  general  sense  of  man- 
"  kind.  But  this  does  not  prove  ideas  of  virtue 
^*  and  vice  to  be  previous  to  a  sense,  more  than  a 
f*  like  correction  of  the  ideas  of  colour  in  a  person 
**  under  the  jaundice,  proves  that  colours  are  per- 
**  ceived  by  reason^  previously  to  sense,*' 

Mr  Hume  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
an  evasion^  and  he  has  accordingly^  with  bis  usual 
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acutenessy  pushed  this  scheme  of  morals  (which  he  evi- 
dently  adopted  from  Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbury)  to 
its  ultimate  and  its  legitunate  conclusion.   The  words 
right  and  wrong  (he  asserted),  if  they  express  a  dis- 
tinction at  all  analogous  to  that  between  an  agree- 
able and  a  disagreeable  colour y  can  signify  nothing 
in  the  actions  to  which  they  are  applied,  but  only 
certain  effects  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.     As  it 
is  improper,  therefore  (according  to  the  doctrines 
of  Locke's  philosophy)  to  say  of  an  object  of  taste 
that  it  is  siveety  or  of  heat  that  it  is  in  the  Jire^  so  it 
is  equally  improper  to  speak  of  morality  as  a  thing 
independent  and  unchangeable.     **  Were  I  not,*' 
says  he,  *^  afraid  of  appearing  too  philosophical,  I 
'*  should  remind  my  readers  of  that  famous  doctrine^ 
**  supposed  to  be  fully  proved  in  modem  times^ 
*'  <  that  taste  and  colours,  and  all  other  ^sensible 
*^  qualities,  lie,  not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in  the 
'*  senses.'     The  case  is  the  same  with  beauty  and 
**  deformity,  "virtue  and  vice.*^  *   In  consequence  of 
this  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  been  led  to  repre- 
sent morality  as  the^  object,  not  of  reason^  but  of 
taste  ;  the  distinct  offices  of  which  he  thus  describes: 
**  The  former  conveys  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
*^  falsehood  ;  the  latter  gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty 
"  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.     The  one  dis- 
"  covers  objects,  as  they  really  stand  in  nature, 
*^  without  addition  or  diminution  ;  the  other  has  a 
^'  productive  quality,  and,  ^ding  or  staining  all  na- 
f *  tural  objects  with  the  colours  borrowed  from  in- 

♦  Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  L  Note  (F.) 
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<<  teraal  sentiment^  raises,  in  a  dsanners  a  new  orea- 
« tion/'  * 

Without  abandoning  the  hypothesis  of  a  mm*al 
sense  J  Hutcheson  might,  I  think,  have  made  a/i&ru- 
sibk  defence  at  least  against  such  inferences  as 
these,  by  availing  himself  of  the  very  ingenious  and 
original  remark  already  quoted  t  from  his  own  works, 
with  respect  to  ea:tensionj  figure^  and  moHofu  Un* 
fortunately,  he  borrowed  almost  all  his  illustrations 
from  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter ;  whereas, 
had  he  compared  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  to  our  perception  of 
inch  qualities  as  extension  and  figure,  his  langui^e, 
if  not  more  philosophical  than  it  is,  would  have  been 
quite  inapplicable  to  such  purposes,  ss  it  has  been 
dnce  made  subservient  to,  by  his  sceptical  followers* 

JEjctensian  was  certainly  a  quality  peculiarly  fitted 
for  obviating  the  cavils  of  his  adversaries ;  the  no- 
tion, of  it  (although  none  can  doubt  that  it  was  on- 
ginally  suggested  by  sense)  involving  in  its  very 
nature  an  irresistible  belief  that  its  olgect  possesses 
tft  esistence^  not  only  independent  of  our  percep* 
tions,  but  necessary  and  eternal^  like  the  truth  of 
a  mathematical  theorem. 

The  sdid  answer,  however,  to  the.  sceptical  con* 
sequences  deduced  from  the  theory  of  a  moral  sense, 
is  to  deny  the  hypothesis  which  it  assumes  with  re- 
spect to  the  distinct  provinces  of  sense  and  of  rea^ 
son.    That  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  right  and 

*  ilume*s  EssayS;  Vol*  II.  Appendix^  concerning  Moral  Senti- 
meht. 
f  Sec  p.  96. 
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wrong  is  to  be  referred  to  the  latterpart  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  not  to  the  former,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew  in  another  work.     At  present,  I  shall  only 
9b8erve,  that  how  offensive  soever  this  language  may 
be  to  those  whose  ears  have  been  exclusively  fami- 
liarized to  the  logical  phraseology  of  Locke,  it  is  per- 
fectly  agreeable  to  the  common  apprehensions  of 
mankind ;  which  have,  in  all  ages,  led  them  to  con- 
sider it,  not  only  as  one  of  the  functions  of  reason, 
but  as  its  primary  and  most  important  function,  to 
guide  our  choice,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  between 
right  and  wrong j  good  and  eviL — The  decisions  of 
the  understanding,  it  must  be  owned,  with  respect 
to  moral  truth,  differ  from  those  which  relate  to  a 
mathematical  theorem,  or  to  the  result  of  a  chemical 
experiment,  inasmuch  as  they  are  always  accompa- 
nied with  some  feeling  or  emotion  of  the  heart ; 
but  on  an  accurate  analysis  of  this  compou$ided  sentp- 
mentf^  it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  the  intellectual 
judgment  wTiich  is  the  ground-work  of  the  feeling, 
and  not  the  feeling  of  the  judgment* 

Nor  is  the  language  which  I  have  adopted,  in 
preference  to  that  of  Locke,  with  respect  to  the  Ori- 
gin of  our  Moral  Notions,  sanctioned  meiely  by 
popular  authority.  It  coincides  exactly  with  the 
mode  of  speaking  employed  by  the  soundest  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity.  In  Plato's  Theaetetus,  Socrates 
observes,  *'  that  it  cannot  be  any  of  t^he  powers  of 
*^  sense  that  compares  the  perceptions  of  all  the 
*^  senses,  and  apprehends  the  general  affections  of 
"  things ;"  asserting,  in  opposition  to  Protagoras, 

•  See  Note  (K.) 
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that  *^  this  power  k  reason^  or  the  gawnxBg  prin* 
*<  ciple  of  the  mind."— -To  illustrate  what  he  meaiu^ 
by  tfie  general  affections  qf  thingSy  he  nentioiiB^  9» 
examples^  identity,  number,  similitude^  dissimilitude^, 
equalityj  inequality^  xaAoir  xcu  ai^ov  ;•— aa  emtme- 
ration  which  is  of  itself  snfficient  to  shew  how  very 
nearly  his  view  of  this  subject  apfn'oached  to  the 
coDchisions  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish concerning  the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge*  '^ 
The  sentence  which  immediately  follows  could  not 
have  been  more  pointedly  expressed,  if  the  author 
had  been  combating  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense, 
as  ex{dained  by  Dr  Huteheson :  *^  It  seems  to  me, 
^^  that  for  acquiring  these  notions^  there  i»  not  ap* 
**  pointed  any  distinct  or  aj^ropriate  organ  ;  but 
•*  that  the  mind  derives  them  from  the  same  powers 
'<  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  contemplate  aud  to  in- 
**  vestigate  truth."  t 

♦  See  upon  this  subject  CuJworth's  Immutable  Morality^  pw 
TOO,  et  seq.  and  Piice's  Review,  &c.  p.  50, 2d  Edit, 
t  Moi  /o«ti->OTA*BINAI  TOIOTTON  OTAEN  TOTTOI2  OPrA- 

MON  I&IONf   «J^A*    «frT»  ^     «tfT««  »'    ^X"    '^^  *^'^   f^'    ftU9fTM    Wtft 

«v¥irv  (iiTirii/u*')  «r  dtta-Biifti  ro   ««pa»'«r»   mXK  fr   tzupm  toi  cfo/uoerf,  oVc 
9o^*i^u  i  ^x*  ^'^^  **^''  'od*'^*'!^'  wfAyftmnotrmt wtfi  TA  ONTA*   . 

The  reproduction  of  the  same  philosophical  doctrines,  in  differ^ 
ent  ages,  in  consequence  of  a  recurrence  of  similar  circum- 
stances, has  been  often  remarked  as  a  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  In  the  case  now  before  o?,  the  expressions 
which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  wonderful  umilartty  between  the  doctrine;  of  Pro* 
lagoras  and  those  of  some  modem  sceptics.  ^'  Nothings?  accord- 
ing to  Protagoras,  *'  is  true  or  false,  any  more  than  sweet  or  sour 
•*  in  itself,  but  relatively  to  the  perceiving  mind/'—**  Man  is  the 
**  measure  of  all  things;  and  every  thii»g  is  that,  and  no  other. 
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The  discussion  into  which  we  have  been  thus  led 
almost  insensibly,  about  the  ethical  scepticism  which 
seems  naturally  to  result  from  Locke's  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  ideas,  while  it  serves  to  demon- 
strate  how  intimate  the  connection  is  between  those 
questions  in  the  science  of  Mind,  which,  on  a  super- 
ficial view,  may  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  will,  I  hope,  suggest  an  apo- 
logy for  the  length  of  some  of  my  arguments  upon 
scholastic  questions,  apparently  foreign  to  every  pur- 
pose of  practical  utility.  I  must,  more  especially,  re- 
quest, that  this  consideration  may  be  attended  to, 
when  I  so  often  recur  in  these  pages  to  the  paradox 
of  Hume  and  Berkeley  concerning  the  existence  of 
the  Material  World.  ^It  is  not  that  I  regard  this 
theory  of  idealism^  when  considered  by  itself,  as  an 
error  of  any  serious  moment ;  but  because  an  exami- 
nation of  it  affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  palpable 
and  direct  means  of  exploding  that  principle  of 
Locke,  to  which  the  most  serious  of  Mr  Hume's 
sceptical  conclusions,  as  well  as  this  comparatively 
inoffensive  tenet,  may  be  traced  as  to  their  com- 
mon root.  In  offering  this  apology,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  magnify,  beyond  their  just  value,  the 
inquiries  in  which  we  have  been  now  engaged,  or 
those  which  are  immediately  to  follow.     Their  uti- 

^  which  to  every  one  it  9eem»  to  be  ;  so  that  there  can  be  nothing 
"  true,  nothing  existent,  distinct  from  the  mind's  own  percep- 
'*  tions."  This  last  maxim,  indeed,  is  mentioned  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  theory  of  this  ancient  sceptic,      n^rwf 

MU/K».    T«  9«iy«/«irtf  Met9^T»,  TdLuTA  tL4u  iif^t* — Plato,  Tht^i^'tt^t. 
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lity  is  akogether  accidental ;  «roii^>  not  from  the 
positive  accessieaft  they  Ymiag  to  our  stock  <tf  scieiitK 
fie  truths,  bat  from  tke  penuciQu»  tendency  of  tlike 
doctrines  to  which  they  are  opposed.     On  Ms  oc- 
casion^ therefore,  I  sua  perfectly  wiHut^  to  aeqinescft 
in  the  estimate  formed  by  Mr  Tneker  of  the  Iwiited 
importance  of  Metaphysical  studies ;  hoffverer  wacfa 
I  may  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  universality  of  ita 
application  to  all  the  difierent  branch^  of  the  IntsdU 
lectual  Philosophy.     Indeed,  I  shall  esteesL  mjadf 
fortunate  (considering  the  magnitude  of  the  erran 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correct)  if  I  shall 
be  found  to  have  merited^  in  aii.y  degree,  the  pndae 
of  that  humble  usefulness  which  he  has  so  heautiiul* 
ly  described  in  the  following  words  : 

^^  The  science  of  abstruse  learning,  when  ooni'- 
^*  pletely  attained,  is  like  AchiUes's  spear,  that  heal- 
^^  ed  the  wounds  it  had  made  before.  It  casts  no 
^^  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life,  but  dis- 
<<  perses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  overspread 
^^  them  ;  it  advances  not  the  traveller  one  step  aa 
^^  his  journey,^  but  conducts  him  back  again  to  the 
*^  ^t  from  whence  he  had  wandered/ 
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ESSAY  SECOND. 

017  THE  IDEALISM  OF  BERKELEY. 


CftAPTER  FIRST. 

ON  SOME  PREVAILING  MISTAKES  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  IMPORT  AND  AIM  OF  THE  BERKELEIAN  SYS- 
TEM. 


XT  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  Essay,  to  enter  at  all 
into  the  argument  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the 
Berkeleian  theory ;  but  only  to  correct  some  mis- 
takes concerning  the  nature  and  scope  of  that  specu- 
lation, which  have  misled  many  of  its  partizans  as 
well  as  of  its  opponents.  Of  these  mistakes  there 
are  two  which  more  particularly  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. The  one  confounds  the  scheme  of  ideaUsm 
witli  those  sceptical  doctrines,  which  represent  the 
existence  of  the  Material  World  as  a  thing  which  is 
doubtfut:  the  other  confoundis  it  with  the  physical 
theory  of  Bbscovicli,  which,  while  it  disputes  the 
correctness  of  the  oommonly  received  opinions  about 
some  of  the  qualities  of  Matter,  leaves  altogether 
untouched  the  wietopA^wra/ question,  whether  Mat- 
ter possesses  an  independent  existence  or  not  ? 
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1.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  that» 
among  the  various  topics  on  which  the  ancient  seep- 
tics  exercised  their  ingenuity,  the  question  concern^ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  Material  World  was  always 
a  favourite  subject  of  disputation.  Some  doubts  on 
the  same  point  occur  even  in  the  writings  of  philoso* 
phers,  whose  general  leaning  seems  to  have  been  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  dogmatism.  Plato  himself 
has  given  them  some  countenance,  by  hinting  it  as 
a  thing  not  quite  impossible,  that  human  life  is  a 
continued  sleep,  and  that  all  our  thoughts  are  only 
dreams.*  This  scepticism  (which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  most  persons  have  occasionally  experienced  in 
their  early  years  t)  proceeds  on  principles  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  who  asserts, 
with  the  most  dogmatical  confidence,  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  Matter  is  impossible^  and  that  the  very  sup- 
position of  it  is  absurd.  **  The  existence  of  bodies 
**  out  of  a  mind  perceiving  them,"  he  tells  us  expli-* 
citly,  *^  is  not  only  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  in 
**  terms  ;  but  were  it  possible,  and  even  real,  it  were 
"  impossible  we  should  ever  know  it.'* 

The  attempt  of  Berkeley  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  the  Material  World,  took  its  rise  from  the  attempt 
of  Descartes  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  contrary 
proposition.  Both  undertakings  were  equally  unphi- 
losophical ;  for,  to  argue  in  favour  of  any  of  the  fun- 

t  , «  Wc  arc  such  sluff 

**  As  drcani8  are  marie  on,  and  our  little  life 

**  la  rounded  with  a  ftleep.— Shaketiteare,  Ttt^^. 
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damental  laws  of  human  belief  is  not  less  absurd 
than  to  call  them  in  question.  In  this  argument^ 
however,  it  must  be  granted,  that  Berkeley  had  the 
advantage ;  the  conclusion  which  he  formed  being 
unavoidable,  if  the  common  principles  be  admitted 
on  which  they  both  proceeded.'^  It  was  reserved 
for  Dr  Reid  to  shew,  that  these  principles  are  not 
only  unsupported  by  proof,  but  contrary  to  incon- 
testable facts  J  nay,  that  they  are  utterly  incon* 
ceivable,  from  the  manifest  inconsistencies  and  absur- 
dities which  they  involve,  t  All  this  he  has  placed 
in  so  clear  and  strong  a  light,  that  Dr  Priestley,  the 
most  acute  of  his  antagonists,  has  found  nothing  tx) 
object  to  his  argument,  but  that  it  is  directed  against 
a  phantom  of  his  own  creation,  and  that  the  opinions 
which  he  combats  were  never  seriously  maintained 
by  any  philosophers,  ancient  or  modem.  $ 

With  respect  to  Mr  Hume,  who  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as. an  advocate  for  Berkeley's  system,  the 
remarks  which  I  have  offered  on  the  latter  writer 
must  be  understood  with  great  limitations.  For, 
although  his  fundamental  principles  lead  necessarily 
to  Berkeley's  conclusion,  and  although  he  has  fre- 
quently drawn  from  them  this  conclusion  himself, 
yet^  on  other  occasions,  he  relapses  into  the  language 
of  doubt,  and  only  speaks  of  the  existence  of  the 
Ma^rial  World  as  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no  satis- 
factory evidence.  The  truth  is,  that  whereiEis  Berke- 
ley was  sincerely  and  bona  fide  an  idealist,  Hume's 
leading  object,  in  his  metaphysical  writings,  plainly 
Was  to  inculcate  a  universal  scepticism.     In  this 

•  Note  (F.)  t  Note  (O.)  J  Note  (II.) 
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respiect,  the  real  scppe  oi  his  jucgameaU  has,  J  timkm 
been  I^is^^derstood  by  most,  if  not  by  j^l,  ^  his  op-f 
poneuts.  It  evidently  was  notf  as  they  se^m  to  h«^e 
supposed,  to  exalt  reasoning  In  pinefisrence  to  our 
instinctive  principles  of  belief;  but  by  illustrating 
the  contradictory  conclusion  to  which  our  different 
faculties  lead,  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  the 
same  suspicious  darkness.  In  other  wor4s,  his  aim 
was  not  to  interrogate  Nature,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  by  a  cross-esamination  of 
Nature,  to  involve  her  in  such  contradictions  as 
might  set  aside  the  whole  of  her  evidence  as  good 
for  nothing. 

With  respect  to  Berl^eley,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  from  his  writings^  not  only  that  he  qqu*' 
sidered  his  scheme  of  idealism  as  resting  on  demon- 
strative proof,  but  as  more  agreeable  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  than  the  prevailing  theo- 
ries of  philosophers,  concerning  thQ  independent 
existence  of  the  Material  World.  ^*  If  the  prii^ci- 
**  pies,"  he  observes  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dialogues, 
^'  which  I  here  endeavour  to  propagate  are  admitted 
*'  for  true,  the  consequences  which  I  thipk  evidently 
^*  flow  from  them  are,  that  atheism  aad  scepticism 
^'  will  be  utterly  destroyed ;  many  intricate  points 
'Vmade  plain ;  great  difficulties  solved  i  speculation 
**  referred  to  practice  ;  and  men  reduced  from  para- 
"  doxes  to  common  sense," 

That  Mr  Hume  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  aim  of  bis  own  philosophy 
and  that  of  Berkeley,  is  manifest  from  the  following 
very  curious  note,  in  which,  whUe  he  represents  it 

12 
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as  tiite  common  tendency  of  both  to  lead  to  scepti- 
C0m»  he  assumes  to  hunself  entirely  the  merit  of 
this  inference.  After  stating  the  argument  against 
the  existence  of  matter,  he  adds :  '*  This  argument 
**  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkdey ;  and,  indeed,  mc^t  of 
**  the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  fonn 
'^  the  best  lessons  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found 
*^  either  among  the  ancient  or  modem  philosophers, 
•*  jBayle  not  excepted.  He  professes,  however,  in 
**  his  title-page  (and  undoubtedly  with  great  truth), 
''  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  sceptics  as 
*^  well  as  against  the  atheists  and  free-thinkers.  But 
**  that  all  his  ailments,  though  otherwise  intended) 
**  are  in  reality  merely  sceptical,  appears  from  this, 
"  tficU  they  admit  of  no  answer ,  and  produce  no 
*^  conviction^  Their  only  e£Pect  is  to  cause  that 
**  momentary  amazement  and  irresolution  and  con- 
'*  fiision  which  is  the  result  of  scepticism.'' 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
iscope  of  Berkeley's  argument  may  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  to  illustrate  that  of  Dr  Reid's  reply  to  it, 
which  has  been,  in  general,  strangely  misunderstood. 
In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  this,  it  is  necessary 
always  to  bear  in  mind^  that  it  is  not  directed  against 
the  sceptical  su^estions  of  the  Pyrrhonists,  but 
against  Berkeley's  inferences  from  Locke's  princi- 
ples ;  or  rather  against  the  principles  from  which 
these  inferences  were  deduced.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  not  to  bring  forward  any  new  proofs  that 
Matter  does  exist,  nor  (as  has  been  often  very  un- 
candidly  affirmed)  to  cut  short  all  discussion  upon 
thb  qaeation,  by  an  unphilosophical  appeal  to  popu- 
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lar  belief:   but  to  overturn  the  pretended  demon- 
stration, that  Matter  does  no^'exist,  by  exposing  the 
futility  and  absurdity  of  the  principles  which  it  as- 
sumes as  data.      That  from  these  data  (which  had 
been  received,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  as 
incontrovertible  articles  of  faith),  both  Berkeley  and 
Hume  have  reasoned  with  unexceptionable  fairness^ 
as  well  as  incomparable  acuteness,  he  acknowledges 
in  every  page  of  his  works ;   and  only  asserts,  that 
the  force  of  their  conclusion  is  annihilated  by  the 
falseness  and  inconsistency  of  the  hypothesis  on 
which  it  rests.     It  is  to  reasonings  therefore,  and 
to  reasoning  alone,  that  he  appeals,  in  combating 
their  doctrines  ;  and  the  ground  of  his  objection  to 
these  doctrines  is,  not  that  they  evince  a  blameable 
ireedom-and  boldness  of  discussion  ; — but  that  their 
authors  had  suffered  themselves  too  easily  to  be 
carried  along  by  the  received  dogmas  of  the  schools. 
The  very  gross    misapprehensions    which   have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  Dr  Reid's 
book  have  probably  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  un- 
fortunate title  which  he  prefixed  to  it,  of  "  An  In- 
**  quiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  Principles  qf 
"  Common  Sense.*'    So  fer,  however,  from  meaning, 
by  that  phrase,  to  intimate  a  more  than  due  respect 
for  the  estabhshed  opinions  of  any  particular  sect  or 
party,  it  must  appear  evident  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  work,  that  his  sole  in- 
tention was  to  disclaim  that  implicit  reverence  for 
the  current  maxims,  and  current  phraseology  of  the 
learned,  which  had  so  widely  misled  his  two  illustri- 
ous predecessors,  Berkeley  and  Hume  ^ — ^to  asserts 
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in  this  most  important  branch  of  science,  an  unlimit* 
ed  right  of  free  inquiry  ;  and  to  set  an  example  of 
this  freedom,  by  appealing  from  Locke's  fundamen- 
tal hypothesis  (a  hypothesis  for  which  no  argument 
can  be  produced  but  the  authority  of  schoolmen) 
to  the  unbiassed  reason  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
this  common  reason  of  mankind  which  he  uniformly 
represents  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth  ;  and 
of  its  decisions  he  forms  his  estimate,  neither  from 
the  suffirages  of  the  learned  nor  of  the  ignorant,  but 
from  those  Fundamental  Laws  of  Belief  which  are 
manifested  in  the  universal  conduct  of  mankind,  in 
all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world  ;  and  to  the  guid* 
ance  of  which  the  speculative  sceptic  must  necessarily 
submit,  the  very  moment  he  quits  the  solitude  of  the 
closet.  It  is  not,  therefore,  vulgar  prejudice  that  he 
wishes  to  oppose  to  philosophical  speculation,  but 
the  essential  principles  of  the  human  understanding 
to  the  gratuitous  assumptions  of  metaphysical  theo- 
rists. But  on  this  topic  I  intend  to  explain  myself 
more  fully  on  a  future  occasion. 

While  Reid,  however,  in  his  controversy  with 
Hume  and  Berkeley,  thus  opposes  argument  to  ar- 
gument, he  does  not  follow  the  example  of  Descartes, 
in  attempting  to  confirm  our  belief  of  the  existence 
of  matter,  by  the  aid  of  deductive  evidence.  All 
such  evidence,  he  justly  observes,  must  necessarily 
take  for  granted  some  principles  not  more  certain 
nor  more  obvious  than  the  thing  to  be  proved  ;  and 
therefore  can  add  nothing  to  its  authority  vnXh  mea 
who  have  duly  weighed  the  nature  of  reasoning  and 
of  demonstrative  proof.     Nor  is  this  all.    Where 
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seepticuni  is  founded  on  a  snsj^eion  of  the  pomUe 
fimibility  of  the  human  fecultiesy  the  very  idea  of 
oorrectuQ^  it  by  an  appeal  to  argument  is  nugatory; 
ina^nuch  as  such  an  appeal  virtually  takes  for  grant- 
ed the  paramount  authority  of  those  laws  of  belief 
which  the  sceptic  calk  in  question.  The  beliei^ 
therefore^  of  the  existence  of  Matter,  is  left  by  Dr 
Reid  on  the  very  same  footing  on  which  Descartes 
found  it ;  open,  as  it  then  was,  and  as  it  must  for 
ever  remain,  to  the  sceptical  cavils  which  a&ct  equal- 
ly every  judgment  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  forming ;  but  freed  completely  from  those  meta^ 
physical  objections  which  assailed  it^  as  at  variance 
with  the  conclusions  of  philosophy. 

But  although,  in  so  far  as  the  aigument  of  the 
Berkeleians  is  concerned,  Dr  Reid's  reasonings 
appear  to  me  to  be  unanswerable,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  he  has  stated  the  fact  on  his 
own  side  of  the  question  with  sufficient  fulness  and 
correctness.  The  grounds  of  my  hesitation  on  this 
point  r  propose  to  explain,  at  some  length,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  Essay.  In  the  meantime,  I 
think  it  of  still  greater  importance  to  caution  my 
readers  against  another  misapprehension  (equally  re- 
mote with  the  former  from  truth),  by  which  the 
Berkeleian  controversy  has  been  involved,  by  some 
late  writers,  in  additional  obscurity, 

2,  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  remarks 
which  are  to  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  (for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  little  conversant  with  the 
history  of  Natural  Philosophy),  that,  according  to 
an  ingenious  theory,  proposed  about  fifty  years  ago 
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by  Father  Boioovidit  *  tfaa  iidtioM  whidi  are  com. 
movlf    entertainad  fioocemiiig   the    qualkies    of 
Matter^  §n  the  result  of  very  r03h  and  imwiarranted 
iolerinices  from  the  pheno»ena  pereeiyed.     The  ul* 
timate  elena^its  (we  ere  taught)  of  whkh  Matter  is 
eomposed,  are  unextended  atoms,  or,  in  other  worda, 
mathematical  poinUp  endued  with  certain  powers  of 
attoustioB  and  lepulsioii ;  and  it  is  from  these  powers 
tlmt  all  the  physical  appearances  oC  the  universe 
•arise.     The  e&ots,  for  example,  whidi  are  vulgarly 
aaeribed  to  actual  contact,  are  all  produced  by  repul^ 
sive  fonres,  occupying  those  parts  of  space  where 
bodies  are  perceived  by  our  senses ;  and  therefore 
the  correct  idea  that  we  ought  to  annex  to  matter^ 
considered  as  an  object  of  perception,  is  merely  that 
of  ap(ywer  of  resistance,  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
compressing  power  which  our  physical  strength  en- 
ables us  to  exert. 

With  regard  to  this  theory,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  give  any  decided  opinion.  That  it  is  attended 
with  some  very  puzzling  difficulties  of  a  metaphysical 
nature,  must,  I  think,  be  granted  by  its  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  denied,  that  the  author,  or  his  commentators, 
have  been  successful  in  establishing  three  propo- 
sitions. 1.  That  the  supposition  of  particles,  extend- 
ed and  perfectly  hard,  is  liable  to  strong,  if  not  to 
insurmountable  objections.  2.  That  there  are  no 
facts  which  affi>rd  any  direct  evidence  in  support  of 

*  Theoriii  PhlosophicB  Naturalu.  (First  published  at  Vienna 
inJ75S.) 
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it.  And,  3.  Tbat  there  are  some  indisputable  facts 
which  favour  the  opposite  hypothesis.  In  proof  of 
the  last  proposition,  among  a  variety  of  other  ail- 
ments, an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  compres* 
fibility  and  elasticity  of  all  known  bodies ;  to  their 
contraction  by  cold ;  and  to  certain  optical  and 
electrical  experiments,  which  shew  that  various  ef- 
fects, which  our  imperfect  senses  lead  us  to  ascribe 
to  the  actual  contact  of  different  bodies,  are,  in  fact, 
produced  by  a  repulsive  power,  extending  to  a  real, 
though  imperceptible  distance  from  their  surfaces* 
The  same  phenomena,  therefore,  may  be  produced 
by  repulsion,  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  contact ; 
and  if  so,  why  not  refer  to  the  same  cause  all  eiFectt 
pf  the  same  nature  ?  * 

*  The  following  passage  in  Locke,  when  consufered  in  con- 
iiection  with  sume  others  in  his  writings,  would  almost  tempt  one 
to  think,  that  a  theory  concerning  Matter,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Boscovich,  had  occasionally  passed  through  his  mind. 
—• "  Nay,  possihly,  if  we  could  emancipate  ourselves  from  vulgar 
**  notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  to 
*'  a  closer  contemplation  of  thmgs,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  a^ 
*'  some  dim  and  seeming  conception,  how  matter  might  at  first 
"  be  made,  and  begin  to  exist  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  first 
**  Being. — But  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too  far 
**  from  the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the  world 
^*  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so  far  from  them 
**  as  to  inquire,  so  far  as  grammar  itself  would  authorise,  if  the 
**  common  settled  opinion  opposes  it." — Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding, Book  iv.  chap.  x.  §  18. 

Whoever  chooses  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  1  have 
hazarded  the  foregoing  observation,  may  compare  the  passage 
just  quoted  with  what  Locke  has  said  of  cohtswHy  in  Book  ii* 
chap,  xxiii.  §§  23,  24,  et  seq.  more  particularly  in  §§  26  and  2?. 

From  the  same  passage,  Dr  Reid  conjectures,  that  ^*  Locke 
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A  theory,  essentially  the  same  with  this,  has  been 
proposed  of  late  by  different,  writers  in  this  island^ 
who  seem  to  have  been  led  to  it  entirely  by  their 
own  speculations,  without  any  knowledge  of  its  hav- 
ing been  previously  started  by  another ;  and  it  has 
been  in  consequence  of  the  particular  view  which 
some  of  them  have  taken  of  the  subject,  that  the 
misapprehension  which  I  am  anxious  at  present  to 
correct  has  chiefly  arisen.  In  fact,  the  systems  of 
Boscovich,  and  of  Berkeley,  have  not  the  most  re- 
mote relation  to  each  other.  The  account,  indeed^ 
of  some  of  the  qualities  of  Matter  which  is  given  in 
the  former,  is  very  different  from  that  commonly 
entertained ;  but  this  account  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  Matter,  as  an  existence  distinct 
from  the  perceiving  Mind.  It  does  not  affect,  in  the 
least,  our  notions  of  extension  and  figure  ;  nor  even 
those  of  hardness  and  softness,  any  further  than  aa 

*  bad  a  glimpse  of  the.  system  which  Berkeley  afterwards  ad» 
*^  vanced,  though  he  thought  proper  to  suppress  it  within  his  own 
**  breast."  (Essays  on  the  Intell.  Powers,  p.  170.)  I  think  it 
much  more  probable,  from  the  hints  dropped  in  other  parts  of 
his  essay,  that  he  had  some  vague  notion  of  a  theory  approaching 
to  that  of  Boscovich*  The  following  remark  confirms  me  in  this 
conjecture : 

**  Hardness  consists  in  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
**  making  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does 
**  not  easily  change  its  figure.  And,  indeed,  hard  and  sof^  are 
^  names  that  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation  to  the  constitu« 
^  tion  of  our  own  bodies  ;  that  being  generally  called  hard  by  us, 
^  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than  change  figure  by  the 
**  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
**  soft,  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an  easy  and 
*•  unpainfultouch."    Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  §  4.— ^ee  Note  (I.) 
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it  defines  these  quaKtiei^  by  the  relation  #liolif  they 
bear  to  our  anifmal  force*  The  resistame  (^piposed 
to  our  efforts  hnpliesr  an  existence  distinct  from  c/ms^ 
as  much  as  the  eftHrts  we  ate  eonseioM  of  making 
imply  our  ov^  existence  ^  sfnd,  thietefere,  whetber 
we  proceed  on  the  common  m>Cions  concerning  mat-^ 
ter,  or  on  the  hypothesis  of  Boscotich,  the  authority 
of  that  law  of  our  nature  whic&  leaxis  us  to  aserftie 
to  things  external  an  independent  and  perm^ient 
existence,  remaims  unshaken.  Aeconfing  to  Berke- 
ley, extension  and  figure,  hardness  and  softness,-  aafid 
all  other  sensible  qualities,  are  mere  ideas  of  the 
mind,  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  insentient 
substance.  * 

That  the  inference  which  I  have  now  drafWn 
against  the  scheme  of  idealism^  from  the  theory  of 
Boscovich>  is  perfectly  ^eeablc  tO'  the  metaphysi- 
cal views  of  that  profound  and-  original  philosopher, 
appears  from  various  passages  in  his  works  :  in  parti- 
cular, from  the  foDowing  observations,  which  I  trans- 
late literally  from  one  of  his  supplements  to  the  di- 
dactic poem  of  Benedictus  Stay,  de  Systemate 
Mundi : 

"  By  the  power  of  reflection,  we  are  enabled  to 

*  A  remark  to  the  same  purpose  has  been  made  by  Mr  Smith, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  External  Senses.  ^'  Whatever  system  may 
**  be  adopted  concerning  the  hardness  or  soilness,  the  fluidity  or 
^*  solidity,  the  compressibility  or  incompressibility  of  the  resist- 
*'  ing  substa^nce,  the  certainty  of  our  distinct  sense,  and  feeling  of 
^*  its  externality,  or  of  its  entire  independency  upon  the  organ 
'*  which  perceives  it,  or  by  which  we  perceive  it,  cannot,  in  the 
"  smallest  degree,  be  affected  by  any  such  system."— Essays  on 
Philosophical  Subjects,  p.  204. 
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«<  tfet^"p"fth  twa  different  claMes  of  ideas  excited 
<<  in  our  Hiinds.  To  some  of  these  we  are  impelledt 
*^  bjf  a  verjfpawerfid  instmct,  common  to  all  men^ 
"  to  ascribe  an  orifpnk  foieigii  to  the  uniid  itself,  and 
«  d^j^ending  ob  certain  extenal  ofayects.  Others 
^<  we  believe*  with  the  most  oo»plete  coimetmii  to 
«  have  their  origin  in  the  annd,  and  to  dqpend  on 
<«  the  mind  for  thdr  exiakoKe.  The  infltraoienls 
<<  or  organs  by  whidb  we  receive  the  first  kind  of 
^'  ideas  are  called  the  senses  :  their  external  csuae^ 
**  or,  as  it  is  eonunonly  eaUed»  the  obfect^  is  denoted 
^*  by  the  words  matter  and  body.  The  source  of 
*^  the  second  class  of  oiur  ideas  (which  we  discover 
^<  by  reflecting  on  the  snhgects  of  our  own  conscious* 
*^  ness)  is  called  the  mnd  or  souL 

<^  In  this  manner  we  become  acquainted  with  two 

«<  di&rent  kinds  of  substances  (the  onfy  substances 

<<  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge)  ;  the  one,  a 

<^  sensible  or  perceptible  substance ;.  the  other,  a  sub* 

«  stance  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thought  and 

<^  of  volition..    Of  the  existence  of  neither  is  it  possi* 

"  ble  for  us  to  doubt  (such  is  the  force  of  those  inti- 

"  mations  we  receive  firom  nature)  ;  not  even  in  those 

«<  C9ses  when,  offering  violence  to  oiu*8elves,  we  lis- 

<<  ten  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the 

*^  Egoists,  and  other  sophistical  perverters  of  the 

**  truth.     Nay,  even  these  sceptics  themselves  are 

*^  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  whatever  doubts  they 

^^  may  have  experienced  in  their  hours  of  specula^ 

*'  tion,  vanish  completely  when  the  objects  of  th^ir 

*^  doubts  are  presented  to  their  senses*''  * 

»  Rorose,  1755.  Tom.  i.  p.  331. 
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I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  defend  the  propriety 
of  all  the  oppressions  employed  in  the  foregoing 
passage.  I  quote  it  merely  as  a  proof,  that  Bo^o- 
vich  himself  did  not  conceive  that  his  peculiar  no- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  Matter  had  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  favour  the  conclusions  of  Berkeley. 
On  the  contrary,  he  states  his  dissent  from  these 
conclusions  in  the  strongest  and  most  decided  terms ; 
coinciding  so  exactly  with  Reid  in  the  very  phrase- 
ology he  uses,  as  to  afford  a  presumption,  that  it 
approaches  nearly  to  a  correct  and  simple  enuncia- 
tion of  the  truth. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  Boscovich's  theory, 
considered  in  contrast  with  that  of  Berkeley,  I  have 
had  an  eye  chiefly  to  some  speculations  of  the  late 
Dr  Hutton ;  a  philosopher  eminently  distinguish, 
ed  by  originality  of  thought ;  and  whose  writings 
could  not  have  failed  to  attract  much  more  notice 
than  they  have  yet  done,  if  the  great  variety  of  his 
scientific  pursuits  had  left  him  a  little  more  leisure 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  composition  and  <rf  arrange- 
ment. It  would  be  fortunate,  in  this  respect,  for 
his  literaiy  fame,  if  the  same  friendly  and  skilful 
hand  which  has  illustrated  and  adorned  his  geological 
researches,  would  undertake  the  task  of  guiding  us 
through  the  puzzling,  but  interesting  labyrinth  of 
his  metaphysical  discussions. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr  Hutton's 
argument  concerning  hardness  and  incompressibi- 
Uty : 

<<  In  thus  distinguishing  things,  it  will  appear. 
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^^  tliat  incompressibility  and  hardnefls,  u  e.  powers 
*^  leststmg  the  change  of  volume  and  figure,  are  the 
**  properties  of  an  external  body  ;  and  that  theie  are 
^*  the  essential  qualities  of  that  extended^  figured 
*^  thing,  so  far  as  it  is  only  in  these  resisting  powers 
^'  that  the  conceived  thing,  termed  body^  is  ju^ed 
"  to  subsist. 

"  But  these  properties  of  body,  or  those  powers, 
**  are  not  found  to  be  absolute ;  so  far  as  a  hard 
**  body  may  be  either  brdcen  or  made  soft,  and  so 
"  iar  as,  by  compression,  a  body  may  be  diminished 
**  in  its  vdiume. 

'^  Hence,  the  judgment  that  has  been  formed 
**  from  the  resistance  of  the  external  thing,  is,  in 
''  some  measure,  to  be  changed ;  and  that  first 
'^  opinion,  with  r^ard  to  apparent  permanency, 
*'  which  might  have  been  formed  from  the  resist^ 
"  ance  of  the  perceived  thing,  must  now  yield  to 
"  the  positive  testimony  of  the  sense,  whereby  the 
^*  body  is  perceived  to  be  actually  diminished.  That 
^*  power  of  resistance,  therefore,  from  whence  a 
'*  state  of  permanency  had  been  concluded,  is  now 
'*  found  to  be  overcome;  and  those  apparent  pro- 
"  perties  of  the  body  are,  with  all  the  certainty  of 
*^  haman  observation,  known  to  be  changed. 

**  But  if  the  resistance,  which  is  opposed  by  a  natu- 
**  ral  body  to  the  exertion  of  our  will,  endeavouring 
*^  to  destroy  the  volume,  should  be  as  perfectly  over- 
^^  come  as  is  that  ^f  hardness  in  fluidity,  then  the 
*'  common  opinion  of  mankind,  which  supposes  the 
*•  extension  of  a  body  to  be  permanent,  would  ne-* 

I 
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^  cessaiily  be  changed.  For,  at  present,  we  think 
*^  that  this  resisting  power,  which  preserves  volume 
*<  in  bodies,  is  absolutely  in  its  nature  insurmount- 
**  able,  as  it  certainly  is  in  relation  to  our  moving 
•«  power* 

**  Instead,  then,  of  saying  that  matter,  of  which 
^*  natural  bodies  are  composed,  is  perfectly  hard  and 
**  impenetrable,  which  is  the  received  opinion  of 
'*  philosophers,  we  would  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
^'  permanent  property  of  this  kind  in  a  material 
<*  thing,  but  that  there  are  certain  resisting  powers 
*^  in  bodies,  by  which  their  volumes  and  figures  are 
'*  presented  to  us  in  the  actual  information ;  which 
^'powers,  however,  might  be  overcome.  In  that 
^*  case,  the  extension  of  the  most  solid  body  would 
*^  be  considered  only  as  a  conditional  thing,  like  the 
<<  hardness  of  a  body  of  ice ;  which  hardness  is,  in 
**  the  aqueous  state  of  that,  body,  perfectly  destroy^ 
•'  ed.'^  * 

All  this  coincides  perfectly  with  the  opinions  of 
Boscovich  (  and  it  must,  I  think,  appear  conclusive 
to  every  person  who  reflects  on  the  subject  with  due 
attention.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  doctrine 
here  maintained  repugnant  to  the  natural  appre- 
hensions of  the  mind ;  or  requiring,  for  its  com- 
prehension, habits  of  metaphysical  refinement.  In- 
deed, it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  fol- 
lowing incontestable  remark,  long  before  made  by 
Berkeley,  '<  that  both  hardness  and  resistance,'' 

^  Dissertations  on  different  subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
pp.  2S9  and  290.  V 
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which  words  he  considers  as  perfectly  synonymous 
with  solidity,  "  are  plainly  relative  to  our  senses ; 
**  it  being  evident,  that  what  seems  hard  to  one 
**  animal,  may  appear  soft  to  another,  who  hath 
^'  greater  force  and  firmness  of  limbs.'*  * 

The  case,  however,  is  verf  different,  when  we 
find  Dr  Berkeley  and  Dr  Hutton  attempting  to 
place  extension  dnd  figure  on  the  same  footing  with 
hardness  and  resistance.  The  former  of  these 
writers  seems  to  have  considered  the  ideal  existence 
of  extension  as  still  more  manifest  than  that  of  SO'^ 
Udity  ;  having  employed  the  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions as  a  medium  of  proof  for  the  establishment 
of  the  other.  *'  If  extension  be  once  acknowledged 
'*  to  have  no  existence  without  the  mind,  the  same 
**  mutt  necessarily  be  granted  of  motion,  solidity y 
'^  and  gravity,  since  they  dl  evidently  suppose  ex- 
*' tension.  It  is  therefbre  superfluous  to  inquiry 
'*  particularly  concerning  each  of  them.  In  deny- 
^*  ing  extension,  you  have  denied  them  all  to  have 
"  any  real  existence*"  t 

That  Dr  Hutton's  opinion  eonceining  magnitude 
and  figure  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  Berkeley, 
fqppears  not  only  from  the  general  scope  of  lus 
Theory  of  Perception,  but  from  the  account  which 
he  himself  has  given  of  the  various  particulars  by 
which  he  conceived  that  theory  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  Berkeleian  system.  **  It  may  now,"  says 
he,  ^<  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  theory  here 

•  Beikeley's^oiks^—Dublin,  17S4,  Vol.  I.  p.  133. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  133. 
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<*  given  of  percepdon,  although  at  firrt  aight  it  nay 
"  be  thought  simihur  to  that  of  Dr  Berkeley,  will 
'^  be  found  to  differ  from  it,  both  in  iti  nature  and 
*^  in  it^  operation  upon  science ;  altkomgh  the  con- 
*^  elusion^  that  magnitude  md .figure  do  not  esist 
'<  estemalfy  in  relation  to  the  mnd,  jfiilkm  natu- 
"  ra%  as  a  consequence  c^both.*' 

**  It  is,  indeed/'  he  coiitimi?a»  **  a  nece^isaiy  cm- 
''  sequence  of  both  theories,  that  mqgpitude  and 
*'  figure  do  not  exist  in  nature,  or  subsist  eictemaUy, 
*'  but  that  these  are  purely  spiritual,  or  idiaas  in  the 
'^  mind :  This,  hiMever^  is  thi  only  poiiai  in  rpkich 
**  the  two  tfieories  agree^^  * 

It  would  he  altogethei^  foreign  to  my  pre^nt  pur- 
pose to  attempt  to  follow  the  very  ingeniom^  author 
through  the  elaborate  exposition  which  he  has  given 
of  the  characteristical  peculiarities  of  his  own  doc- 
trine. I  have  studied  it  with  all  the  attention  in 
my  power,  but  without  being  able  fully  to  compre- 
hend its  meaning.  As  far  as  I  can  judgo,  the  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
a  mistaken  connection  which  Dr  Hutton  had  sup- 
posed between  his  own  physical  conclusions. con- 
cerning hardness,  or  relative  incQmpressibility»  and 
Berkeley's  metaphysical  argument  against  the  in- 
dependent existence  of  things  external*  Haw  clear- 
ly this  distinction  was  seized  by  Soscovichs  is  dc^ 
monstrated  by  a  passage  ahready  quoted  :  And  ac- 
cordingly, it  maybe  remarked)  that^  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  objections  which  have  betti  made  to  the 

*  Hutton'tt  Principles  of  Knowledge,  Vol.  L  p.  357* 
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yaUdity  of  his  reasonings,  none  of  his  critics  has  re- 
fused him  the  priiise  of  the  most  Imninous  perspicuity. 
The  truth  is,  that,  while  the  conclusions  of  Bos- 
coTich  and  of  Hutton,  with  respect  to  matter,  so  far 
as  hardness  or  relative  incompressibility  is  concem- 
edy  offer  no  violence  to  the  common  judgments  of 
mankind,  but  only  aim  at  a  more  correct  and  scien- 
tific statement  of  the  fact  than  is  apt  to  occur  to  our 
first  hasty  apprehensions, — ^the  assertion  of  Berkeley, 
that  extension  andJigUTe  have  merely  an  ideal  or 
(as  Dr  Hutton  calls  it)  a  spiritual  existence,  tends 
to  mihinge  the  whole  firame  of  the  human  under- 
standing, by  shaking  our  confidence  in  those  prin- 
ciples of  belief  which  form  an  essential  part  of  its 
conBtitation.  But  on  this  point  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  myself  more  fully,  in  the 
ooune  of  some  observations  which  I  propose  to  offer 
im  the  philosophy  of  Dr  Reid* 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

On  the  foundation  of  our  Belirfqf  the  ea^istence  q/T 
the  Material  Worlds  according  tq  the  statement 
of  Reid. — Strictures  on  that  statement. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  that  Reid's  account  of  the 
existence  of  Matter,  although  correct  so  far  aa  it 
goes,  does  not  embrace  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
question.  The  grounds  of  this  observation  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  with  all  possible  brevity ;  but, 
before  proceeding  to  the  discussion,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  some  renwrks  on  a  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution, which  may  at  first  sight  appear  very  foreigii 
to  the  present  argument ;  I  mean,  Qiur  belief  of  the 
permanence  or  stability  of  the  order  of  nature. 

That  all  our  phy»cal  reasonings,  and  all  those 
observations  on  the  course  of  events,  which  lay  the 
foundation  oi  foresight  or  sagacity^  iinply  an  ex- 
pectation, that  the  order  of  things  will,  in  time  ta 
come,  continue  similar  to  what  we  have  experienced 
it  to  be  in  time  past,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  stand 
in  need  of  illustration  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear, 
how  this  expectation  arises  at  first  in  the  mind.  Mr 
Hume  resolves  it  into  the  association  of  ideas^ 
>vhich  leads  us,  after  having  seen  two  events  often 
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conjoined,  to  anticipate  the  second^  whenever  we  see 
the  first ;— « theory  to' which  a  very  strong  objection 
inunediately  presents  itself,  That  a  single  experi« 
ment  is  sufficient  to  create  as  strong  a  belief  of  the 
constancy  of  the  result  as  ten  thousand.  When  a 
philosopher  repeats  an  experiment  for  the  sake  of 
greater  certainty,  his  hesitation  does  not  proceed 
from  any  doubt,  that,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
the  same  phenomena  will  be  exhibited ;  but  from 
an  apprehension,  that  he  may  not  have  attended 
duly  to  all  the  diflbrent  circumstances  in  wl^ch  the 
first  experiment  was  made*  If  the  second  experi- 
ment should  differ  in  its  result  from  the  first,  he 
will  not  sn^ect  that  any  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  laws  of  nature  }  but  will  instantly  conclude,  that 
the  drcumstances  attending  the  two  experiments 
have  not  been  exactly  the  same. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  although  our  belief 
in  thb  instance  is  not  founded  on  a  repetition  of 
one  angle  experiment,  it  is  founded  on  a  long  course 
of  experience  with  respect  to  the  order  of  nature  in 
general.  We  have  learned,  frpm  a  number  of  cases 
formerly  examined,  that  this  order  contiimes  uni« 
form ;  and  we  apply  this  deduction  as  a  rule  to 
guide  our  anticipations  of  the  result  of  every  new 
experiment  that  we  mi^ke.  This  opinion  is  support- 
ed by  Dr  Campbell  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  very  unsatisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  It  plainly  differs  essentially 
from  Mr  Hun^^'s  theory ;  for  it;  stf^tes  the  fapt  in 
such  a  manner,  as  excludes  the  possibility  of  account- 
ing for  it  by  the  association  qf  ideas  ;  while,  at  the 
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same  time»  it  suggests  no  other  principle,  by  means 
of  which  any  plaimble  explanation  of  it  -may  be  ob- 
tained. Granting,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that,  after  haying  ^een  «  stone  often  fall,  the 
associating  principle  alone  might  lead  me  to  expect 
a  similar  event  when  I  drop  another  stone ;  the 
question  still  recurs  (supposing  my  experiments  to 
have  been  hitherto  limited  to  the  descent  of  heavy 
bodies) — Whence  arises  my  anticipation  of  the  re- 
sult of  a  pheumatical,  an  optical,  or  a  chemical  ex- 
perimdM?  According,  therefore,  to  Campbell's 
doctrine,  we  must  here  employ  a  process  i^  analogi- 
cal reasoning.  The  course  of  nature  has  been  found 
uniform  in  all  our  experiments  concerning  heavy 
bodies  ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude,  by  analogy, 
that  it  will  also  be  uniform  in  all  other  experiments 
we  may  devise,  whatever  be  the  class  of  phenomena 
to  Tvhich  they  relate.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that 
such  a  process  of  reasoning  should  occur  to  children 
or  savages  ;  and  yet  I  apprehend,  that  a  child  who 
had  once  burned  his  finger  with  a  candle,  would  dread 
the  same  result,  if  the  same  operation  were  to  be 
repeated.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  case  be  di£Perent^ 
in  similar  circumstances,  with  one  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

In  support  of  his  own  conclusion  on  this  subject, 
Dr  Campbell  asserts,  *  "  that  experience,  or  the 
*^  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  under  the 
••  notion  of  causes  and  effects,  is  never  contracted  by 
^^  one  example  only."      He  admits,  at  the  same 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  137. 
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time^  that)  in  consequence  of  the  analogical  reasoning 
which  I  mentioned,  naturid  philosophers  consider  a 
single  experiment,  accurately  made,  as  decisive  with 
respect  to  a  theory.  It  is  evident  that,  upon  this 
sujj^osition,  children  and  the  vulgar  must  see  two 
events  often  conjoined,  before  they  apprehend  the 
relation  ci  cause  and  eflfect  to  subsist  between  them ; 
whereas,  persons  of  little  experience  are  always  pe- 
culiarly prone  to  apprehend  a  constant  connection, 
even  when  they  see  a  merely  accidental  conjunction. 
So  firmly  are  they  persuaded,  that  every  chai^  re-* 
quires  a  cause,  and  so  eager  are  they  to  discover  it, 
that  they  lay  hold  of  the  event  immediately  preced- 
ing it,  as  something  on  which  they  may  rest  their 
curiosity  -,  and  it  is  experience  alone  that  corrects 
this  disposition,  by  teaching  them  caution  in  investi- 
gatii^  the  general  laws  which  form  a  part  of  the 
order  of  the  universe.  * 

*  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  Encychpctdia  Britannka 
of  the  conclusiveness  of  a  single  experiment  in  proof  of  a  general 
law  of  nature,  is,  at  bottom,  the  very  same  with  the  theory  of 
Campbell ;  and  therefore  a  separate  consideration  of  it  is  unne. 
cessary— .  This  wiU  appear  evident  from  the  following  extract: 

'^  Experimental  philosophy  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  direct 
'*  opposition  to  the  procedure  of  nature  iu  forming  general  laws." 
(The  expression  here  is  somewhat  ambiguous ;  but  the  author 
plainly  means, — in  opposition  to  the  natural  procedure  of  the 
laind,  in  the  investigation  of  general  laws*)  **  These  are  formed 
**  by  induction  from  multitudes  of  individual  facts,  and  must  be 
"  affirmed  to  no  greater  extent  than  the  induction  on  which  they 
**  arc  founded.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  a  physical  law  of  hu* 
''  man  thought,  that  one  simple,  clear,  and  unequivocal  experi- 
ment, gives  us  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  truth  of  a 
*piieial  conclusion  from  it  to  every  similar  case.    Whence 
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From  these  observations,  it  seems  to  follow,  that 
dur  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of 
nature  is  not  the  result  of  the  association  of  ideas^ 
n(Mr  of  any  other  principle  generated  by  e;xperience 
alone ;  and  Mr  Hume  has  shewn,  with  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  any 
process  of  reasoning  a  priori.  Till,  therefore, 
some  more  satisfactory  analysis  of  it  shall  appear 
than  has  yet  been  proposed,  we  are  unavoidably  led 
to  state  it  as  an  original  law  of  human  belief.  In 
doing  so,  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  wish  to  in\dti- 
jHy  unnecessarily  original  laws  or  ultimate  Orudis ; 
nor  by  any  apprehension  oi  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  an  admission  of  any  one  of  the 
theories  in  question.  They  are  all  of  them,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  equally  harmless  in  their  tendency,  but 
all  of  them  equally  unfounded  and  nugatory,  bb* 
swermg  no  purpose  whatever,  but  to  draw  a  veil 
ovfiT  ignorance,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  by  the 
parade  of  a  theoretical  phraseology,  from  a  plain  and 
most  important  fact  in  t|ie  CQiui(itution  of  the  Mind. 

In  treating  of  a  very  different  subject,  I  had  oc- 
casion, in  a  former  wopk,  ^  to  refer  to  some  philoso- 

^^  tills  anomaly  ?  It  is  not  an  anomaly,  or  contradiction  of  the 
*^  general  maxim  of  philosophical  investigation,  but  the  most  re* 
'<  fined  application  of  it.  There  is  no  law  more  general  than 
'^  this,  that  *  nature  is  constant  in  all  her  operations/  The  ju« 
'^  dicious  and  simple  form  of  our  experiment  insures  us  (we 
^*  imagine)  in  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
"  of  the  event.  Upon  this  supposition,  and  this  alone,  we  const* 
'<  dcr  the  experiment  as  the  faithful  representative  of  every  pos- 
^<  siblc  case  of  the  conjunction."*— -Article  Philosophy,  §  57. 
See  also  (in  the  same  volume)  article  Physics,  §  103. 
*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  iv.  sect.  5« 
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pliical  opinions  of  Mr  Turgot,  coinciding  nearly 
with  those  which  I  have  now  stated.  These  opinions 
are  detailed  by  the  author^  at  considerable  length,  in 
the  article  Eaistence  of  the  French  Encyclopedte  ; 
but  a  conciser  and  clearer  account  of  them  may  be 
found  in  Condoicet's  discourse,  prefixed  to  his  essay 
**  On  the  application  of  analysis  to  the  probability  of 
<<  decisions  pronounced  bya  majority  of  votes/'  Frfom, 
this  account  it  appears,  that  Turgot  resolved  **  our 
''  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  Material  World''  in- 
to our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  **  the  laws  of 
"  nature  ;'*  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  conceived 
our  belief,  in  the  former  of  these  instances,  to  amount 
merely  to  a  conviction  of  the  established  order  of 
physical  events ;  and  to  an  expectation  that,  in  the 
same  combination  of  circumstances,  the  same  event 
will  recur.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that 
something  of  this  sort  was  necessary  to  complete  Dr 
Reid's  speculations  on  the  Berkeleian  controversy ; 
for  although  he  has  shewn  our  notions  concerning 
the  primary  qualities  of  bodies  to  be  connected,  by 
an  original  law  of  our  constitution,  with  the  sensa- 
tion which  they  excite  in  our  minds,  he  has  taken  no 
notice  of  the  grounds  of  our  belief  that  these  qualities 
have  an  existence  independent  of  our  perceptions. 
This  belief  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed  *)  is  plainly 
the  result  of  ejcperience  ;  inasmuch  as  a  repetition 
of  the  perceptive  act  must  have  been  prior  to  any 
judgment,  on  our  part,  with  respect  to  the  separate 
and  permanent  reality  of  its  object.    Nor  does  ex- 

*  Philosopby  of  the  Human  Mind^  chap.  iii. 
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perience  itself  affi)rd  a  complete  solution  of  th6  pro- 
blem ;  for,  as  we.are  irreiistibly  led  by  our  peic^ 
tiouft  to  ascribe  to  their  objects  ^future  as  well  as  a 
present  reality,  the  question  still  remains,  how  are 
we  determined  by  the  experience  of  thepast^  to  carry 
our  inference  forward  to  a  portion  of  time  which  is 
yet  to  come  ?  To  myself  the  difficulty  appears  to 
resolTe  itself)  in  the  simplest  and  most  philosophical 
manner,  into  that  law  of  our  constitution  to  which 
Turgot,  long  ago,  attempted  to  trace  it* 

If  this  conclusion  be  admitted,  our  conviction  of 
the  permanent  and  independent  existence  of  Matter 
is  but  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  law  of 
belief  extending  to  all  other  phenomena*  The 
generalization  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  ingenious 
and  just ;  and  while  it  coincides  perfectly  in  its  spi- 
rit and  tendency  with  Reid'a  doctrine  en  the  same 
poiAt,  to  render  that  doctrine  at  once  more  precise 
and  more  luminous. 

Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  altogether  a  novel- 
ty in  the  history  of  science,  any  farther  than  as  it 
aims  at  a  simple  and  literal  statement  of  the  Jbct^ 
without  prejudging  any  of  the  other  questions,  either 
physical  or  metaphysical,  which  may  arise  out  of  it. 
The  same  doctrine  is  obviously  involved  in  the  phy- 
sical theory  of  Boscovich,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
metaphysical  reveries  of  Malebranche  and  of  Leib- 
nitz. The  last  of  these  writers  has,  indeed,  expres- 
sed it  very  clearly  and  concisely  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, where  he  observes  to  his  correspondent :  *^  Les 
*^  choses  materielles  en  elles-mdme  ne  sont  que  des 
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pbencmenea  bien  regies.*'*  The  creed,  said  to  be 
so  prevalent  among  the  Hindoos^  with  respect  to  the 
nature  ^  matter^  would  seem  to  be  grafted  on  a  con« 
eeption  nearly  similar.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  ac^ 
count  giTen  of  it  by  Sir  William  J<mes,  it  has  not 
ihe  most  distant  affinity,  in  its  origin  or  tendency, 
to  the  system  of  idealism,  as  it  is  now  commonly  un- 
derstood in  this  part  of  the  world ;  the  former  taking 
its  rise  from  a  high  theological  speculation  ;  the  lat- 
ter being  deduced  as  a  sceptical  consequence  from  a 
particular  hypothe»s  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  inculcated  by  the  schoolmen,  and  adopt* 
ed  by  Lodce  and  his  followers.  '<  The  difficulties," 
Sax  William  tells  us,  with  great  clearness  and  pre* 
dsaon,  ^  attending  the  vulgar  notion  of  material 
^^  snbstaEices,  induced  m^y  of  the  wisest  among  the 
^*  ancients,  and  some  of  the  most  enlightened  among 
*'  the  modems,  as  well  as  the  Hindoo  philosophers^ 
**  to  believe  that  the  whole  creation  was  rather  an 
^<  eneigy  than  a  work,  by  whiqh  the  infinite  mind, 
*^  who  is  present  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  ex^ 
<'  hibits  to  his  creatures  a  set  of  perceptions  like  a 

*  The  same  mode  of  speaking  has  been  adopted  by  some  mom 
modem  authors ;  among  others,  by  the  late  very  ingenious  and 
learned  Mr  Robison,  in  his  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy. 
"  To  us,"  he  observes,  "  matter  is  a  mere  phenomenon. ^^  (§  118.) 
Leibnitz  was,  I  think,  the  first  person  by  whom  it  was  introdu- 
ced ;  but  in  the  writings  of  Mr  Robison,  wherever  it  occurs,  it 
may  be  safely  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  physical  theory  of 
Botcovich,  to  which  he  had  a  strong  and  avowed  leaning ;  al- 
though he  was  not  blind  to  the  various  difficulties  connected 
with  it.  O 
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"  wonderful  picture^  or  piece  of  music,  always  varied^ 
"  yet  always  uniform.'** 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  observes, 
that  **  the  Vedantis,  unable  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
**  of  brute  matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to  con- 
^*  ceive  that  the  work  of  supreme  goodness  was  left 
<*  a  moment  to  itself,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is  ever 
^*  present  to  his  work,  and  constantly  supports  a 
^'  series  of  perceptions,  which  in  one  sense  they 
<^  call  illusory,  though  they  iannot  hut  admit  the 
"  reaUty  qfaU  created  formSj  as  far  as  the  happi-^ 
"  ness  of  creatures  can  be  affected  by  them.**  t 

"  The  word  maya,**  we  are  afterwards  informed, 
*^  or  delusion,  has  a  snbtile  and  recondite  sense  in 
^'  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  where  it  signifies  the  sys- 
•*  tem  of  perceptions,  whether  of  secondary  or  of 
^<  primary  qualities,  which  the  Deity  was  believed, 
^'  by  Epicharmus,  Plato,  and  many  truly  pious 
'<  men,  to  raise,  by  his  omnipresent  spirit,  in  the 
**  minds  of  his  creatures ;  bilt  which  had  not,  in  their 
*^  opinion,  any  existence  independent  of  mind."  t 

The  essential  difference  between  these  doctrines, 
and  those  which  Hume  has  shewn  to  be  necessarily 
involved  in  the  common  account  of  the  origin  of  our 

*  Introduction  to  a  translation  of  some  Hindoo  verses. 

f  Dissertation  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India. 

X  Ibid.  The  last  clause  of  this  sentence  is  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous ;  as  it  is  not  quite  manifest,  whether  the  author  meant  an 
existence  independent  of  the  supreme  ndndf  or  of  the  minds  of 
created  percipient  beings.  Neither  the  one  opinion  nor  the  o^er 
appears  reconcileable  with  the  doctrines,  either  of  Epicharmus 
or  of  Plato.— Vide  Bruckeh  Hist,  de  Idels,  p.  9*  Augusts  Yin* 
delicorumi  172$. 
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knowkdge^  must  iqypear  obvious  to  all  who  have  an; 
acqudntance  with  his  writings*     The  Hindoo  sys^^ 
tern  represents  the  material  universe  as  at  all  times 
in  a  state  of  immediate  dependence  on  the  divine 
energy ;— coinciding,  in  this  respect,  with  the  opi^ 
Bions  of  those  pious  men  in  our  own  quarter  of  the 
globe,  who  have  supposed  its  continued  existence  to 
be  the  e£fect  of  a  creative  act  renewed  every  mo*" 
ment ;  but  admitting,  in  the  most  explicit  termsi 
the  regularity  of  the  laws  according  to  which  its  jihe* 
nomena  are  exhibited  to  our  senses,  and  the  reality 
of  these  phenomena  as  permanent  objects  of  science. 
The  scepticism  of  Hume,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds 
entirely  on  a  scholastic  hypothesis  concerning  per-* 
ception,  which,  when  followed  out  to  its  logical  con- 
sequences, leaves  no  evidence  for  the  existence, 
either  of  the  Divine  Mind  or  of  any  other ;  nor^ 
mdeed,  for  that  of  anything  whatever,  but  of  our 
own  impressions  and  ideas. 

The  fault  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
the  systems  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Malebranche,  is,  that 
it  pronounces  dc^matically  on  a  mystery  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  Acuities ;  professing  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  the  intellectual  and  mate* 
rial  w(»rlds  are  connected  together,  and  to  solve  the 
inexplicable  problem  (as  Bacon  has  justly  called  it) 
with  respect  to  the  **  opus  quod  operatur  Deus  a 
*^  principio  usque  adjinem.**  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  reason  for 
it  or  against  it ;  but  thus  much  must  be  allowed  in 
its  £ivour,  that  while,  in  its  moral  tendency,  it  is  di- 
ametrically opposite  to  that  of  the  theory  with  which 
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it  has  sometimes  been  classed,  it  explicitly  recognizes 
the  consistency  and  certainty  of  those  princq^es  of 
belief  on  which  mankind  proceed  in  the  ordinary 
busmess  of  life,  as  well  as  in  all  their  physical  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  order  of  nature* 

The  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  given  by  Tur* 
got,  possesses  this  advantage  peculiar  to  itself,  that 
it  describes  the  simple  fact  with  scientific  precision  ; 
iuvolving  no  metaphysical  theory  whatever,  any 
more  than  Newton's  statement  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. In  both  cases,  premises  are  furnished  for  a 
most  important  conclusion  in  natural  theology  ;  but 
that  conclusion  is  as  foreign  to  our  researches  eon- 
ceming  the  physical  laws  of  our  perceptions,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  Newton's  purpose,  to  have 
blended  it  with  the  pbysieal  and  mathematical  in- 
quiries contained  in  his  Prmcipia. 

Nor  let  any  one  unagine  that  this  statement  has 
the  slightest  tendency  to  detract  from  the  reaUty-^ 
external  objects.  It  rests  our  evidence  or  this  realu 
ty  on  the  very  same  footing  with  what  we  possess 
for  the  regularity  and  permanence  of  those  physical 
Urns  which  furnish  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
the  most  stable  objects  of  human  knowledge  ;  and, 
even  when  combined  with  the  theolo^cid  hypothesis 
ef  the  Hindoos,  only  varies  our  ordinary  mode  of 
conception,  by  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  per* 
petual  dependence  of  the  universe,  in  its  matter  as 
well  as  in  itsjbmiy  on  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

I  must  again  repeat,  with  respect  to  this  statement 
of  Turgot,  that  it  difiers  from  that  of  Reid  merely 
in  resolving  our  belief  of  the  permanent  and  inde* 
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p^ident  existence  of  matter  into  another  law  of 
our  nature  still  more  general ;  and  of  this  law  it  is 
woitky  of  observation,  that  its  authority  has  not  only 
been  repeatedly  recognized  by  Reid,  but  that  he  has 
laid  much  more  stress  on  its  importance  than  any 
preceding  writer.  According  to  the  statements  of 
both,  this  belief  is  assumed  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  the 
constitution  of  the  mind ;  and  the  trifling  diffarence 
in  their  lai^age  concerning  it  (considering  that 
neither  eould  have  borrowed  the  slightest  hint  from 
the  other)  adds  no  inccmsiderable  weight  to  their 
joint  conclusions. 

To  this  natural  belief,  common  to  all  mankind 
(a  belief  which  evidently  is  altogetheri  independent 
of  any  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers),  Reid,  as 
well  as  some  other  Scotish  j^hilosophers,  have  applied 
the  epithet  instincUve  ;  not  with  the  view  of  ccmvey- 
ing  any  new  theory  concerning,  its    origin,   but 
merely  to  exclude  the  unsatisfactory  theories  of  their 
predecessors.     For  this  supposed  innovation  in  lan- 
guage, they  have  been  severely  censured  and  ridi- 
culed by  a  late  celebrated  Polemic  ;  but  the  strictures 
which,  in  this  instance,  he  has  bestowed  on  them, 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  them,  in  common  with  the 
most  correct  reasoners  in   every  part  of  modem 
Europe.     Of  this  I  have  already  produced  one  in- 
stance, in  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  a  very  learn* 
ed  and  profound  Italian ;  *  and  another  authority 
to  the  same  purpose  is  furnished  by  D' Alembert,  a 

♦  Sec  pp.  126,  127,  of  this  volume. 

K  I 
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miter  scrapulously  cautious  in  his  selection  of  wotdo; 
The  following  passage  agrees  so  exactly  with  Reid'a 
flhilosi^hy,  in  point  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  phrase* 
ology,  that  the  coincidence  can  be.accoMited  for 
enly  by  the  anxious  fidelity  mth  which  both  authors 
have,  on  this  occasion,  exemplified  the  precepts  of 
the  induetive  logic. 

<^  Tbe  truth  is,  that  as  no  relation  whatever  can 
^^  be  discovered  between  a  sensation  in  the  mind, 
^  and  the  object  by  which  it  is  oocasionad,  or  at 
<<  least  to  which  we  refer  it,  it  does  not  appear  ppa- 
<^  sible  to  trace,  by  dint  of  reasomng,  any  pnctica- 
>*  Ue  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing 
*'  but  a  species  of  iMtmct^  more  sure  in  its  <^ra- 
<«  tbn  than  reason,  itself,  otxuld  so  forcSily  tianiifKirt 
<*  us  jBcross  the  gulf  by  which  Mind  seems  to  be  se- 
^<  parated  from  the  Material  WorhL** « 

^^  In  every  science,*'  the  same  author  elsewhere 
observes,  ^*  there  are  principles  true,  or  supposed, 
^^  which  the  mind  seises  by  a  species  of  mstmcL 
^*  Tathis  instinct  we  ought  to  yield  without  resist- 
**  ance ;  otherwise,  by  recognizing  the  existence  of 
**  a  series  of  principles  without  end,  and  abandoning 

*  ^  £n  effet,  n*y  ayant  aucun  rapport  entre  cfaaque  setsatioi^ 
**  ct  l*objet  qui  Poccasionoe,  ou  du  moios  auqoel  qous  la  rappor- 
^*  toD6,  il  ne  paroit  pas  qu*oii  puisse  trouver  par  le  niisonnemeDt 
^  de  passage  possibU  de  i'an  k  I'autre :  il  n'y  a  qu'une  espfae 
**  d'iustincty  plus  sur  que  la  raisoa  mime,  qui  puisse  noas  for- 
U  cer  k  fnnchir  uq  si  grand  iotervaUe."— JUiscoiirf  PrfKmmmre 
de  tEncydoptdieM 

In  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  I  have  departed  a  little 
from  the  words  of  the  original ;  but  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have 
itiadered  my  author's  meaaiog  with  sufficient  exactness. 
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<<  the  pcMsibility  of  toy  fixed  pcmits  &r  the  com-* 
'^  mencement  of  our  reaaoningaiy  we  must  phingt 
**  ourselves  into  uniyersal  scepticiBm/'  * 

Hie  inference  which  I  di*aw  from  these  quotations 
i3»  not  that  the  word  imtinct  is  employed  in  them 
with  unexceptionable  propriety,  but  that,  in  apply* 
ing  it  to  characterise  o^rtainjiuigments  of  the  mind, 
the  philosophers  who  have  been  so  coatemptuoudy 
treated  on  that  account  by  Dr  Priestley,  have  not 
depsited  from  the  practice  of  their  predecessors. 
Tley  alone  who  have  studied  with  care  the  science 
oi  Human  Nature,  can  be  fully  sensible  how  difficult 
It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  clearest  and  most  dEia- 
Horn  thinkers,  to  describe  ite  phenomena  in  definite 
and  unequivocal  terms ;  and  how  easy  it  is,  on  the 
etber,  for  the  most  superficial  critic  to  cavil,  with 
plausibility,  at  the  best  phraseology  i^iich  lan« 
guage  can  afford*  Nor  has  a  philosopher,  in  this 
Imoidb  of  knowledgei  the  privilege,  as  in  some 
others,  of  introducing  new  terms  of  his  own  inven- 
liauy  without  incurring  the  charge  of  absurd  and 

*  ^*  II  est  dans  cbaque  science  des  principes  vrais  ou  supposes, 
^  qu'on  saisit  par  une  esp^ce  d'instinct,  auquel  on  doit  s'abapdon^ 
**  ner  sans  resistance ;  autrement  il  faudroit  admettre  dans  les 
^  principes  an  progi^  k  Finfini,  qui  seroit  aussi  absurde  qu'un 
'VlNK^ffsks  k  riafioi  dans  ks  Aires  et  dans  let  causes,  et  qui  ren- 
"  inii  tout  iacertain,  faute  d'on  point  fixe  d'oik  V<m  p4t  partir/' 
^BUmm  4fi  fhihsopkiCf  Art.  MHaphynjue. 

In  the  alternative  stated  in  tbe  first  clause  of  this  sentence 
(de$prkiiip€9  vraU  ou  tuppods)^  I  piesume  that  D'Alembert  had 
in  view  the  distinction  between  those  sciences  which  rest  ultt- 
inately  on  fads;  and  the  dififerent  branches  of  pure  mathtmatics 
which  rest  ultimately  on  dtfinitiam  or  hypQthe$€9. 
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mysterious  affectation.  He  most,  of  necessity,  per- 
severe in  employing  terms  of  a  popular  origin ;  or, 
in  other  words,  in  employing  an  instrument  made 
by  the  most  rude  and  unskilful  hands,  to  a  purpose 
where  the  utmost  conceivable  nicety  is  indispen- 
sably requisite. 

7[1ie  number  of  such  criticisms,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect,  would  be  considerably  diminished,  if  every 
cavil  at  an  obnoxious  word  were  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  less  exceptionable  substi- 
tute. In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  study,  if  they  do  not  pro- 
fit by  these  criticisms  where  they  have  the  slightest 
foundation  in  justice,  by  approximating  more  and 
more  to  that  correctness  and  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  language,  tov^ards  which  so  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  our  own  times ;  but  which,  ai^r  all 
our  efforts,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recom- 
mending to  the  persevering  industry  of  our  succes- 
sors, as  the  most  essential  of  all  desiderata  for  insur- 
ing the  success  of  their  researches.  Till  this  great 
end  be,  in  some  measure,  accomplished,  we  must 
limit  our  ambition  to  the  approbation  of  the  discern- 
ing few ;  recollecting  (if  I  may  borrow  the  words 
of  Mr  Burke),  that  our  conclusions  are  not  fit- 
ted *^  to  abide  the  test  of  a  ci^ous  controversy, 
'*  but  of  a  sober  and  even  forgiving  examination ; 
**  that  they  are  not  armed,  at  all  points,  for  battle, 
**  but  dressed  to  visit  those  who  are  vrilling  to  give 
*•  a  peacefid  entrance  to  truth."  • 

*  See  Note  (K.) 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

Continuatidn  qf  the  suJ^ect— Indistinctness  ^  (he 
line  drawn  by  Retdy  as  well  as  by  Descartes  and 
Locke,  between  the  Primary  and  the  Secondary 
quaUties  qf  Matter. — Distinction  between  ike 
Primary  qualities  (^Matter  and  its  MathemaH- 
cat  AJictions. 

1  HAVE  yet  another  criticism  to  oWer  on  Dr  Retd^s 
reasonings  with  req^ect  to  perception  ;— a  criticism 
not  founded  upon  any  flaw  in  his  argument,  but 
upon  his  inattention^  in  enumerating  the  primary 
qualities  qf  matter ^  to  a  very  essential  distinction 
among  the  particulars  comprehended  in  his  list ;  by 
9tating  which  distinctioui  he  might,  in  my  opinioiv 
have  rendered  his  conclusions  much  more  clear  and 
satisfactory. 

Into  this  oversight  Dr  Reid  was  very  hatundly 
led  by  the  common  arrangement  of  his  inunediate 
predecessors;  most  of  whom,  since  the  time  of 
Locke,  have  classed  together,  under  the  general 
title  oi  primary  qualities,  hardness,  softness,  rough- 
ness^  smoothness,  &c.  with  extension^  Jigure,  and 
motion.  *     In  this  classification  he  has  ^invariably 

*  According  to  Locke,  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  are  so* 
li(Hty,  extension,  figure,  motion,  or  rest,  and  mmiberm  (Book  ii* 
cbap.  ^ii.  §  9.)  In  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  the  word  soHdUjf  is 
employed  as  synonymous  with  kardrnm  and  resistance.  (Berke^ 
ley's  Works,  p.  133.  Vol  I.  Dublin  edition  of  1784.)  Following 
tbesc  guides,  Reid  has  been  led  to  comprehend,  in  his  enumera* 
tion  (very  inadvertently  in  my  opinion),  the  heterogeneous  quali* 
ties  specified  in  the  text 
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followed  them,  both  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind,  and  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  that  he 
has  incidentally  stated,  in  different  parts  of  his 
works,  some  very  important  considerations,  which 
seem  to  point  out  obviously  the  necessity  of  a  more 
strictly  logical  arrangement. 

After  observing,  on  one  occasion,  that  ^*  hardness 
**  and  softness,  roughness  and  smoothness,  figure 
<'  and  motion,  do  all  suppose  extension,  and  camiot 
<^  be  conceived  without  it;'Vhe  adds,  that  *<  he 
'<  thinks  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allowed, 
<^  that  if  we  had  never  felt  anything  hard  or  soft, 
**  rough  or  smooth,  figured  or  moved,  we  should 
**  never  have  had  a  conception  of  extension :  so  that, 
^<  as  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  the  notion 
^*  of  extension  could  not  be  prior  to  that  of  other 
**  primary  qualities ;  so  it  is  certain  that  it  oould 
**  not  be  posterior  to  the  notion  of  any  of  them,  be- 
**  ing  necessarily  implied  in  them  all.'*  * 

In*  another  passage,  the  same  author  remarks^ 
that  *'  though  the  notion  of  space  seems  not  to  enter 
**  at  first  into  the  mind,  until  it  is  introduced  by 
**  the  proper  objects  of  sense  ;  yet,  being  once  in*- 
**  troduced,  it  remains  in  our  conception  and  belief, 
"  though  the  objects  which  introduced  it  be  removed. 
"  We  see  no  absurdity  in  supposing  a  body  to  be 
^^  annihilated  ;  but  the  space  that  contained  it  re- 
<^  mains ;  and  to  suppose  that  annihilated,  seems  to 
«  be  absurd.  *'t 

•  Inquiry,  chap.  v.  sect.  5. 

t  Essays  ou  the  Int  Powers,  p.  262,  4to  edition* 
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AmMgibe  turicfeis  inconveniences  resultuo^  firom 
tfaig  indistinct  emtmeiutiim  ef  primary  qua&tics^  one 
of  thegreatett  h»  been,  the  plausibility  which  it  has 
lent  to  the  leawninga  of  Berkeley  and  of  Hame^ 
wffamt  the  existence  of  an  external  world*    SoMitg 
and  exttMkm  being  c^ounded  together  by  both> 
mider  one  common  denomination,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
fiiir  inletenee,  that  whatever  can  be  shewn  to  be  true 
of  the  one,  must  hold  no  less  when  applied  to  ^ 
other*     That  their  conclusions^  even  with  respect 
to  solidity,  have  been  pushed  a  great  deal  too  far, 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew ;  the  resistance 
opposed  to  our  com^Hressing  force,  manifestly  im- 
plyii^  the  existence  of  something  ea^temal^  and 
altogether  independent  of  oitr  perceptions  >-«but 
itill  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  notion  of 
independent  existence,  and  that  ascribed  to  extension 
or    ^ace^  which,  as  Dr  Reid  observes,   carries 
along  with  it  an  irresistible  ccmviction,  that  its  exist- 
once  is  fctenud  and  necessary,  equally  incapable  of 
beii^  created  or  annihilated.    The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  system  cf  Dr  Hutton,  who 
pliunly  considered  extension  and  hardness  as  quali- 
tiea  of  the  same  order ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
this,  has  been  led  to  blend  (without  ttuy  advantage 
whatever  to  the  main  object  of  his  woik)  the  meta- 
physics of  Bericeley  with  the  physics  of  Boscovicb, 
so  as  to  cast  an  additional  obscurity  over  the  systems 
of  both*     It  is  this  circumstance  that  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  the  principal  stumbling-block 
in  the  Berkeleian  theory,  and  which  distingniahes  it 
from  that  of  the  Hindoos^  and  from  all  others^com- 
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monly  classed  along  with  it  by  metaphysicians ;  that 
it  involves  the  annihilation  of  space  as  an  external 
existence ;  thereby  unhinging  completely  the  natural 
conceptions  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  a  truth, 
about  which,  of  all  within  the  reach  of  our  faculties, 
we  seem  to  be  the  most  completely  ascertained ;  and 
which,  accordingly,  was  selected  by  Newton  and 
Garke  as  the  ground^work  of  then:  argiunent  for 
the  necessary  existence  of  God.* 

*  This  species  of  sophistry,  founded  on  an  indistinctness  of 
classi^cation,  occurs  frequently  in  Berkeley's  writings.  It  is 
thus  that,  by  confounding  primary  and  secondary  qualities  un- 
der one  common  name,  he  attempts  to  extend  to  both,  the  con« 
elusions  of  Descartes  and  Locke  with  respect  to  the  latter. 
**  To  what  purpose  b  it,"  he  aska;  "  to  dilate  on  that  which  may 
**  be  demonstrated  with  the  utmost  evidence  in  a  line  or  two,  to 
**  any  one  that  is  capable  of  th^  least  reflection  ?  It  is  but  looking 
^*  into  your  own  thoughts ^  ^nd  so  trying  whether  you  can  con- 
**  ceive  it  possible  for  a  sound^  or  figure,  or  motion,  or  cohur^  to 
^*  exist  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived.  This  easy  trial  may 
«  make  you  see,  that  what  you  contend  for  is  a  downright  coa- 
"  tradiction ;  insomuch,  that  1  am  content  to  put  the  whole  on 
^  this  issue,  if  you  can  but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  extended 
*^  nuyoedbU  subataaccy  or,  in  general,  for  any  one  idea,  or  anytUn^ 
^*  Uke  an  ideoy  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I 
**  shall  readily  give  up  the  cause/'— Pmcij^/ef  qf  Human  KnoWm 
kdgty  section  xiii* 

The  confusion  of  thought  which  runs  through  the  foregoing 
passage  was  early  remarked  by  Baxter,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul.  In  the  ^rst  sentence,  he  observes, 
that  ^^Jigare  and  motion  are  nicely  shuffled  in  with  oohmr  and 
**  soundy  though  they  are  qualities  of  a  different  kind ;  and,  in 
**  the  Uutf  that  extended  moveable  iubitance  is  supposed  to  be 
"  a  species  qf  idea;'*—^  in  which  case,*'  he  adds,  **  Dr  Berke- 
•*  ley  is  Tery  safe  iu  his  argument."    ^Vol.  II.  p.  276. 3d  edit) 
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I  am  always  unwilling  to  attempt  innovations  in 
language  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  rash  or  superfluous  one,  afler  the  remarks 
now  made,  if  I  distinguish  Extension  and  Figure 
by  the  title  of  the  mathematical  affections  of  mat- 
ter ;  *  restricting  the  phrase  prmary  qtmUties  to 
hardness  and  softness,  roughness  and  smoothness, 
and  other  properties  of  the  same  description*    The 
line  which  I  would  draw  between  prtmary  and  ^e- 
condary  qualities  is  this ;  that  the  former  necessa- 
rily involve  the  notion  of  ejctension^  and  conse- 
quently of  externality  or  outness;  t  whereas  the 
latter  are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes  of 
known  sensations ;   and,  when  Jirst  apprehended 
by  the  nundy  do  not  imply  the  existence  of  any- 
thing locally  distinct  from  the  subjects  of  its  own 
consciousness.   But  these  topics  I  must  content  my- 
self with  merely  hinting  at  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 1^ 

^  This  phrase  1  borrow  from  some  -of  the  elementary  trea- 
tises of  Natural  Philosophy. 

t  The  word  outnesSf  which  has  been  of  late  revived  by  some 
of  Kant's  admirers  in  this  country,  was  long  ago  used  by  Berke- 
ley in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  (sect,  xliii.) ;  and, 
at  a  still  earlier  period  of  his  life,  in  his  Essay  towards  a  new 
Theory  of  Vision  (sect,  xlvi*)  I  mention  this,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  the  term  spoken  of  as  a  fortunate  innovation. 

j:  For  Locke's  distinction  between  Primaiy  and  Secondary 
qualities,  see  his  Essay,  Book  ii.  chap,  iii*  §  9,  Of  its  logical 
accuracy  some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  its  influence  in 
leading  so  very  acute  an  inquirer  to  class  number  in  the  same 
list  with  soUdity  and  extenmiu  The  reader  will  find  some  ad- 
ditional illustrations  on  the  subject  of  Secondary  Qualiti^  in 
yiote  (L.) 
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If  tbeie  obsenmtioas  be  well^finuidedt  they  esta- 
hMk  three  Tery  important  facts  in  the  History  of 
the  Human  Mind.    !•  That  the  notion  of  the  ma^ 
Oematkal  esS^tians  of  matter  presupposes  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  onr  external  senses ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  sog* 
gested  to  us  by  the  lame  sensations  which  conyey 
the  knowledge  of  its  primary  qualities.    9.  That 
this  notion  involves  an  irresistible  conviction,  on  our 
part,  not  only  of  the  external  existence  of  its  ob- 
jects, but  of  their  necessary  and  eternal  existence } 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, our  perceptions  are  only  accompanied  with  a 
belief,  that  these  qualities  exist  externally,  and  in- 
dependently of  our  existence  as  percipient  beii^ ; 
the  suppotttion  of  their  annihilation  by  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  imjdying  no  absurdity  whatsoever. 
8.  That  our  conviction  et  the  necessary  existence 
of  extension  or  space,  is  neither  the  result  of  rea- 
soning nor  of  experience,  but  is  inseparable  from 
the  very  conception  of  it ;  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  an  ultimate  and  essential  law  of  hu- 
man thought. 

Tlie  lame  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,,  applies  to 
the  noticm  of  time ;  a  notion  which,  like  that  of 
space^  presupposes  the  exercise  of  our  external 
senses ;  but  which,  when  it  is  once  acquired,  pre- 
sents irresistibly  its  object  to  our  thoughts  as  an  ex- 
istence e^pially  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and 
of  the  ^material  universe*  Both  these  existences, 
too^  swell  in  the  human  understanding  to  infinity,-— 
the  one  to  immensity-r-the  other  to  eternity ;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  imagination  itself  to  conceive  a  li- , 
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nut  to  either.  How  are  these  facts  to  be  recoo- 
ciled  with  that  philosophy  which  teaches  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience  ? 

The  foregoing  reasonings  have  led  us,  by  a  very 
shorty  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  process,  to  the  ge^ 
neral  conclusion  which  forms  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Kantian  system  ;  a  system  plainly  sug- 
gested to  the  author,  by  the  impossibility  he  found 
of  tracing  any  resemblance  between  ea^tensian  and 
the  sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious.     <<  The 
**  notion  (or  intuition)  of  space,^*  he  tells  us,  ''  as 
*'  well  as  that  of  tinier  is  not  empirical ;  that  ia^it 
'*  has  not  its  cnigin  in  experience.    On  the  con- 
'*  trary,  both  these  notions  are  supposed,  or  implied, 
'*  as  conditions  in  all  our  empirical  perceptions ;  in- 
<<  asmuch  as  we  cannot  perceive  nor  conceive  an 
<'  external  object,  without  representing  it  to  our 
*<  thoughts  as  in  space ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any- 
<*  thing,  either  without  us  or  within  us,  without  re- 
*<  presenting  it  to  ourselves  as  in  time.    Space  and 
*<  timey  therefore,  are  called,  by  Kant,  the  two  forms 
*'  qf  our  sensibilitt/.    The  first  is  the  general  form 
**  of  our  external  senses ;  the  second  the  general 
^Jbrm  of  all  our  senses,  external  and  internal. 

^*  These  notions  of  space  and  of  time,  however^ 
^<  although  they  exist  in  us  dpriori,  are  not,  '*  anh 
cording  to  Kant,  '*  imuOe  ideas.  If  they  are  an- 
**  tenor  to  the  perceptions  of  our  senses^  it  is  only 
**  in  the  order  of  reason,  and  not  in  the  order 
''  of  time.  They  have,  indeed,  their  origin  in  our« 
^'  selves ;  but  they  present  themselves  to  the  undep* 
**  standing  only  in  conaeqpieiice  of  occasions  fimidi. 
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*<  ed  by  our  sensations ;  or  (in  Kant'a  language)  by 
'^  our  sensible  modifications.  Separated  from  these 
**  modifications,  they  could  not  exist ;  and,  without 
«<  them,  they  would  have  remained  for  ever  latent 
"  and  sterile."  *^ 

*  De  Gerando,  Hist,  des  Systimes,  Tom.  II.  p.  208, 209.  It 
is  proper  tor  me  to  observe  here,  that,  for  the  little  I  know  of 
Kaiit*$  philosophy,  1  am  chiefly  indebted  to  his  critics  and  com- 
inentators ;  more  particularly  to  M.  De  Gerando,  who  is  allow- 
ed«  PTen  by  Kant's  countrymen,  to  have  given  a  faithful  exposi- 
tion of  his  doctrines ;  and  to  tiie  author  of  a  book  published  at 
Copenhagen,  in  179^}  entitled,  PkUot^Uw  Crkkcs  ieamdum 
Kantiwn  Expositio  Systematica,  Some  very  valuable  strictares 
on  the  general  spirit  of  his  system  may  be  collected  from  the 
appendix  subjoined  by  M.  Prevost  to  his  French  translation  of 
Mr  Smith's  posthumous  Essays ;  from  different  passages  of  the 
Embou  Phiiosaphiques  of  the  same  author ;  and  from  the  first  ar- 
ticle in  the  second  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

As  to  Kant's  own  works,  I  must  acknowledge,  that,  although 
I  have  frequently  attempted  to  read  them  in  the  Latin  edition 
printed  at  Leipsic,  I  have  always  been  forced  to  abandon  the  un» 
dertaking  in  despair ;  partly  froip  the  scholastic  barbarism  of  the 
style,  and  partly  from  my  utter  inability  to  unriddle  the  author's 
meaning.  Wherever  I  have  happened  to  obtain  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  light,  I  have  derived  it,  not  from  Kant  himself,  but  from 
my  previous  acquaintance  with  those  opinions  of  Leibnitz,  Berke* 
ley,  Hume,  Reid,  and  others,  which  her  has  endeavoured  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  under  the  deep  disguise  of  his  new  phraseo- 
logy. No  writer  certainly  ever  exemplified  more  systematically, 
or  more  successfully,  the  precept  which  Quinctilian  (upon  the 
authority  of  Uvy )  ascribes  to  an  ancient  rhetorician ;  and  which, 
if  the  object  of  the  teacher  was  merely  to  instruct  his  pupils  bow 
to  command  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  must  be  allowed 
to  reflect  no  small  honour  on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
**  Neque  id  novum  vitium  est,  cum  jam  apud  Titam  Dvium  in- 
**  ?eniam  fuisse  prseceptorem  ali^uem,  qui  discipuios  obscuiaie 
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The  only  important  proposition  which  I  am  able 
to  extract  from  this  jargon  is,  that,  as  extension  and 
dttration  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  the  most  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  any  sensations  of  which  the  mind 
is  conscious,  the  ori^n  of  these  notions  forms  a  ma« 
nifest  exception  to  the  account  given  by  Locke  of 
the  primary  sources  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  gnmnd  on  which  Reid  has  made  his  stand 
against  die  scheme  of  Idealism  :  and  I  leave  it  to 
my  readers  to  judge,  whether  it  was  not  more  philo- 
flophical  to  state,  as  he  has  done,  the^f,  in  simple 
and  perspicuous  terms,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  im- 
perfection of  Locke's  theory,  than  to  have-  reared 
upon  it  a  superstructure  of  technical  mystery,  simi- 
lar to  what  is  exhibited  in  the  system  of  the  Ger- 
man metaphysician. 

In  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  Kant's  merits,  I 
must  repeat,  that  Dr  Reid  would  have  improved 
greatly  the  statement  of  his  argument  against  Berke- 
ley, if  he  had  kept  as  constantly  in  the  view  of  his 
readers,  as  Kant  has  done,  the  essential  distinction 
ivhich  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  between  the 
^mathematical  affections  of  matter,  and  its  primary 

**  quae  dicereot,  juberent,  Grasco  veriio  utens  CKoTtaof*  Unde 
*  ilia  scilicet  egregia  laudatio :  Tanto  melior^  ne  ego  quidem  inieU 
•'  ksL^^^^QuiHCt.  InHit. 

En  temanij  Jai  toujawn  iaeht  de  m'entendre,  is  an  expressioa 
wbkh  Fontenelle  sometimes  uses,  in  speaking  of  his  own  literary 
liabits.  It  conveys  a  hint  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  au- 
thors ;— but  which  I  would  not  venture  to  recommend  to  that 
class  who  may  aspire  to  the  glory  of  founding  new  schools  of 
fhilosopby. 
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qualities.  Of  this  dirtmctioii  he  appears  to  have 
been  iully  aware  himself,  from  a  passage  which  I  for- 
merly  quoted^;  but  he  has,  in  general,  durred  it  over 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  imj^y,  that  he  consi- 
dered them  both  as  precisely  of  the  same  Idnd. 

I  shall  only  add  farther,  that  the  idea  or  concep* 
tion  of  motion  involves  the  idea  both  of  extension 
and  of  time.  That  the  ideft  of  time  might  have  been 
formed,  without  any  ideas  either  of  extension  or  of 
motion^  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equally  dear,  whether  the  idea  of  motion  inresuppos*- 
m  that  of  extension^  or  that  Of  extension  the  id^a  of 
motion.  The  question  relates  to  a  fact*  of  some  cm^ 
liosity  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  Mind ;  having, 
for  its  ofcrject,  to  ascertain,  with  logical  preoisiont 
the  occasion  on  which  l^e  idea  of  extension  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  acquired.  But  it  is  a  question  al- 
together foreign  to  the  subjeet  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion*  Whichever  of  the  two  conclusions  we  may 
adopt,  the  force  of  Reid's  argument  against  LOcke's 
principle  will  be  found  to  remain  undiminished.  * 

•  See  note  (M.) 


ESSAY  THIRD. 


OM  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LOCKE's  AUTHORITY  UPON 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS  WHICH  PREVAILED 
IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE  LATTER  PART  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


The  account  given  by  Locke  of  the  ori^  of  our 
ideas,  which  furnished  the  chief  subject  of  one  of 
the  foregoing  Essays,  has,  for  many  years  past,  been 
adopted  implicitly,  and  almost  universally,  as  a  fun* 
damental  and  unquestionable  truth  by  the  plulpso* 
phers  of  France.  It  was  early  sanctioned  in  that 
country  by  the  authority  of  Fontenelle,  whose  mind 
was  probably  prepared  for  its  reception,  by  some  si- 
milar discussions  in  the  works  of  Gassendi ;.  at  a 
later  period,  it  acquired  much  addilionai  celebrity 
fnun  the  vague  and  exaggerated  encomiums  <^  Vol- 
taire ;  and  k  has  since  been  assumed,  as  the  com- 
gum  basis  of  their  respective  conclusions  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Human  Understanding,  by  Goa- 
dillaCf  Turgotf  Helvetius,  Diderot»  D'Alanbertt 
Omdorcett  Destutt-Tracy,  De  Gerando^  and  many 
other  writers  of  the  highest  reputation,  at  com;[dete 
variance  with  each  other,  in  the  general  spirit  of 
their  philosophical  systems.  ^ 

•  "*  TouB  kf  philoMphei  Fnui;o»  de  C9  ndoh  oat  fftit  f  loire  it 
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But  although  all  these  ingenious  men  have  laid 
hold  eagerly  of  this  common  principle  of  reasoning, 
and  have  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  Locke 
for  the  sagacity  which  he  has  displayed  in  unfolding 
it,  hardly  two  of  them  can  be  named  who  have  un- 
derstood it  exactly  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  perhaps 
not  one  who  has  understood  it  precisely  in  the  sense 
annexed  to  it  by  the  author.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable, the  praise  of  Locke  has  been  loudest  from 
those  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  least  pains  to  as- 
certaiii  the  import  of  his  conclusions. 

The  mistakes  so  prevalent  among  the  French 
philosophers  on  this  fundamental  question,  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  a  gi^t  measure,  by  the  implicit 
confidence  which  they  have  reposed  in  Condillac  * 
(whom  a  late  author  *  has  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  Father  of  Ideology)^  as  a  faithful  expounder 
of  Locke's  doctrines ;  and  by  the  weight  which 
Locke's  authority  has  thus  lent  to  the  glosses  and 
inferences  of  his  ingenious  disciple.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  Condillac's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge,  ailer  remarking,  that  ^*  a  philoso- 
<<  pher  oflen  announces  the  truth,  without  being 
"  aware  of  it  himself;"  he  adds,  that  "  it  seems  to, 
<'  have  been  by  some  accident  of  this  sort,  that  the 
<^  Peripatetics  were  led  to  assume,  as  a  principle, 
"  that  all  our  knowledge  comes  by  the  Senses :— a 
"  principle  which  they  were  so  far  from  compre- 

^  se  ranger  au  nombre  des  disciples  dc  Locke,  et  d*admettre  ses 
**'  priQcipes."-.-i>e  GerandOf  de  la  Giniraiion  des  Comtoitsanca 
Humamtty  p.  Sl. 
*  Destutt-Tracy.  7 
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^^  hendingt  that  none  of  them  was  able  to  unfold  it 
<<  in  detail ;  and  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  mo* 
**  dems  to  bring  to  light,  after  a  long  succession  of 
«  ages." 

**  Bacon/^  the  same  author  continues,  '^  was  per- 
**  haps  the  first  who  perceived  it ;  having  made  it 
«<  the  ground-work  of  a  treatise,  in.  which  he  gives 
excellent  precepts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
sciences*  The  Cartesians  rejected  it  with  coup 
tempt,  because  they  formed  their  judgment  of  -it 
'*  only  upon  the  statement  given  by  the  Peripate- 
*'  ties.  At  last,  Locke  laid  hold  of  it,  and  has  the 
**  merit  of  being  the  first  by  whom  its  truth  was  de- 
*•  monstrated." 

Of  the  meaning  which  Condillac  annexed  to  this 
discovery  of  Locke,  a  ^sufficient  estimate  may  be 
formed  from  the  foUowijpg  sentence  :  '*  According 
**  to  the  system  which  derives  all  our  knowledge 
**  from  the  Senses,  nothuig  is  more  easy  than  to 
"  form  a  precise  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
'^  word  idea.  Our  ideas  are  only  sensations,  or 
^*  portions  abstracted  from  some  sensation,  in  order 
^*  to  be  considered  apart.  Hence  two  sorts  of  ideas, 
*^  the  sensible^  and  the  abstractJ*  *  On  other  oc- 
casions, he  tells  us,  that  ^*  all  the  operations  of  the 
**  understanding  are  only  transformed  sensations;  t 
and  that  the  faculty  oi  feeling  comprehends  all 
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*  Traite  dcs  Syst^mes,  p.  GS. 

t  "  Le  jugement,  la  reflexion,  les  desirs,  les  passions,  &c.  ne 
*'  sont  que  la  sensation  rofeme  qui  se  transforme  differemmcnU'* 
—Traits  des  Sensations,  p«  4» 
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'<  the  ether  powers  of  the  mind/'  I  must  aekiMw:- 
ledge,  for  my  own  part  (with  a  very  profound  writer 
of  the  same  country),  **  that  these  figurative  express 
<<  sions  do  not  present  to  me  any  clear  conceptions ; 
<*  but,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  involve  Locke's 
•*  pnnciide  in  much  additional  obscurity."  • 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  vague  language  of 
Condillac  has  influenced  the  speeulations  of  bi»  suc- 
cessors, win  appear  from  some  passages  which  I  am 
now  to  produce ;  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
suflSciently  shew  through  what  ehanne)  the  French 
philosophers  have,  m  general^  acquired  their  infor- 
mation, with  respect  to  Locke's  doctrine  eeneermng 
the  origin  of  our  ideas,  t 

*  De  Gerando,  de  la  Generation  des  Cdnnoissances  Humaines, 

p.  78- 

i  Iti  jtisCice  to  sofde  itidrviHuab,  I  most  obserte  here,  that  tile 
YagCKness  of  Gon^ilkiC's  language,  ia  tkis  instance;  baft  beed  tt» 
marked  by  several  of  his  owa  couatrymea.  **  Tfump^  |^  la 
'*  iK>uveaute  d'une  expression  qui  paroit  avoir  pour  lui  un  cbarme 
**  secret,  renfermant  toutes  les  operations  de  I'espfit  sous  le  titre 
'*  commun  de  sensation  tramform^e^  CondiWac  <?roiC  avoir  nendre 
**  ffitx  farts  unc  srmpficii^  qu'il  fk'a  pkeee  que  dana  Ie»  t^yiaes." 
In  a  note  on  tbn  p«s6a^,.the  sam^  author  adds,.  *'  Cctte  obserta* 
^  Uou  a  kik  &itc  par  M.  Peevost,  daAs  ks  notes  de  son  ratooire 
^'  Bur  Us  sigftes  ;  par  ^I.  Maine- Biran,  dans  son  Traite  de  VHa^ 
"  bitude,  &c.  Cet  abus  des  termes  est  si  sensible,  qu'on  s'etonne 
*'  de  Tavoir  vu  renouvele  depuis,  par  des  ^crivains  trSs  6clairfes.'* 
— De  Gerando,  IHstoire  CoiD^af^e,.&c.  Ten#e  I.  pp*  S45,  $4^, 

The  work  of  M.  Maine-Biran  here  referred  to,  is  entitled, 
"  Influence  de  Pllabitude  sur  la  faculty  de  penser.  Otivrage 
'^  qui  a  reniporle  le  prix  sur  cette  question  propose  par  la  ciasse 
**  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques  de  llnstitut  NaUoiial :  Pe- 
"  terminer  quelle  est  Vinfluence  de  Vhabitude  sur  la  facultS  de  pen* 
**scri  ou,  en  d'autrts  termet,  f aire  voir  Veffet  que  produit  sur 
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"  tflteti  Arlrtotle,"  says  Helvetius,  "  affitmed, 
"  mkU  eit  in  ihti^Uectu  quod  Hon  fuit  pritis  in  sen^ 
*<  sUj  he  eermihiy  did  Ubl  attacib  to  this  maxhn  the 
'"  ftlmd  ihekning  t^th  Locke.  In  the  Greek  phi^ 
•*  lO^heir^  it  was  liothing  more  than  the  glimpse  of 
"  a  fiitttfe  discoveiy,  the  honour  of  which  belongs 
"  to  the  Englishlnatt  aldne;*'* 

<'  chaeme  d^  nosfacvltSs  tntellechteiUs^  la/rifuenie  r^titum  du 
•*  mimes  operations** 

Although  I  differ  from  this  author  in  many  of  his  views,  I  ac- 
knowledge, With  pfeastlre,  the  iiistruction  I  have  received  from 
hk  ingehleus  Essay. — Fbrhis  trkicism  on  Condillac's  Theory  of 
Tnmtfohned  SerwUumi,  see  pp.  51  and  52  of  the  TraUideVHam 
hitudti 

To  prevent  any  ambiguities  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  ge- 
neral title  of  French  Philosophers,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  men« 
tion,  thdt  i  use  H  Iti  its  mo'n  restricted  senie  ;  without  compre* 
btntfirtg  under  it  the  writers  6n  the  Human  Mind  who  have 
issued  fitrm  the  school  of  Geneva,  or  who  have  belonged  to.  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  the  FrenC.h  language  is  commonly  em« 
ployed  by  men  of  learning  in  their  publications. 

^  *'  Lorsqu'  Aristote  a  dit,  nikil  est  in  intellectUy  &c.  il  s'at* 
**  tachdit  certaifieiti^tit  pks  k  cet  axiome  les  mSme  id€es  que  M. 
"  Locke.  Cette  id(:e  n'^tbit  tout  an  plus,  dans  Ic  philosophe 
"  Grec^  que  Tapperfevance  d'ane  d^ouverte  ii  faire,  et  dont 
**  Phonneur  appartient  en  enticr  au  philosophe  Anglois/'—De 
I'Esprit,  Disc,  iv. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  Gillies,  in  his  very  valuable  Analysis  of 
Aristotle's  Works,  that  '*  he  nowhere  finds,  in  that  author,  tke 
^*  wotds  universallf  ascribed  to  kim^  nihil  est  in  intellectu,"  &c. 
He  quotes,  at  the  s^me  tintc,  from  Aristotle,  the  following  max« 
im,  which  seems  to  cohvey  the  seime  meaning,  almost  as  ex« 
plithly  as  it  7s  possible  id  dOp  in  a  different  language  :  %p  roic 
%i/iiti  7e/<  di^iiitois  ra,  Ponra,  trr/.— Gilllcs's  Arist.  2d  edition^ 
Vol.  1 4  p.  47.  I  must  remarft  here,  that  thfe  clause,  which  I 
bate  d?sfinguishlid  by  italics^  in  the  above  quotation  from  Dr 
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What  was  the  interpretation  annexed  by  Helve- 
tills  himself  to  Locke's  doctrine  on  this  point,  ap- 
pears clearly  from  the  corollary  which  he.  deduced 
from  ity  and  which  he  has  employed  so  many  pages 
in  illustrating ;  *^  that  everything  in  man  resolves 
"  ultimately  into  sensation,  or  the  operation  qfjeel- 
^*  ingJ'  This,  therefore,  is  the  whole  amount  of 
the  discovery  which  Helvetius  considered  as  the  ex- 
clusive glory  of  Locke. 

"  It  is  to  Aristotle  we  owe,**  says  Condorcet, 
'^  that  important  truth,  the  first  step  in  the  science 
**  of  mind,  that  our  ideas,  even  such  as  are  most  )ib- 
"  stract,  most  strictly  intellectual  (so  to  speak),  have 
^'  their  origin  in  our  sensations.  But  this  truth  he 
'^  did  not  attempt  to  support  by  any  demonstration. 
'*  It  was  rather  the  intuitive  perception  of  a  man  of 
<<  genius,  than  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations 
*'  accurately  analyzed,  and  systematically  combined, 
^'  in  order  to  derive  from  them  some  general  con- 
'*  elusion.  Accordingly,  this  germ,  cast  in  an  un- 
*'  grateful  soil,  produced  no  fruit  till  after  a  period 
"  of  more  than  twenty  centuries.  • 

'^  At  length,  Locke  made  himself  master  of  the 
*^  proper  clue.  He  shewed,  that  a  precise  and  ac- 
^  curate  analysis  of  ideas,  resolving  them  into  other 

Gillies,  is  somewhat  too  unqualified,  at  least  when  applied  to 
the  writers  of  this  country.  Mr  Harris  (whose  Hermet  happens 
now  to  be  lying  before  me)  mentions  explicitly  the  phrase  in 
question,  as  a  noted  9ckool  axiom.  (Harris's  Works,  Vol.  U  p.  419») 
Nor  do  I  at  present  recollect  any  one  author  of  reputation 
who  has  considered  it  in  a  different  light. 
*  Outlines  of  Historic.  View,&c»  £ng«  ThttSt  pp.  107, 108* 
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^*  ideas,  earlier  in  their  origin,  and  more  simple  in 
**  their  composition,  was  the  only  means  to  avoid  be- 
^'  ing  lost  in  a  chaos  of  notions,  incomplete,  incohe- 
*•  rent,  and  indeterminate  •;  destitute  of  order,  be- 
^*  cause  suggested  by  accident;  and  admitted  among 
**  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  without  due  ex- 
f*  amination. 

*<  He  proved  i)y  this  analysis,  that  the  whole  circle 
**  of  our  ideas  results  merely  from  the  operation  of 
**  our  intellect  upon  the  sensations  we  have  rec^iv- 
'*  ed ;  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  that  all  our 
**  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations,  offering 
'*  themselves  simultaneously  to  the  memory,  and  af- 
^*  ter  such  a  manner,  that  the  attention  is  fixect, 
^<  and 'the  perception  limited  to  a  particular  collec- 
*«  tion,  or  portion  of  the  sensations  combined,"  • 

The  language,  in  this  extract,  is  so  extremely 
vague  and  loose,  that  I  should  have  been  puzzled  in 
my  conjectures  about  its  exact  import,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  clause,  in  which  the  author  states,  with 
an  affectation  of  more  than  common  accuracy,  as  the 
general  result  of  Locke's  discussions,  this  short  and 
simjde  proposition,  that  all  our  ideas  are  compound* 
ed  of  sensations*  The  clause  immediately  preced«i 
ing  these  words,  and  of  which  they  are  introduced 
as  an  explanation,  or  rather  as  an  amendmenJt,  cer- 
tainly seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  intended  to 
convey  a  meaning  very  different  from  this,  and  a 
meaning  not  liable,   in  my  opinion,  to  the  same 

*  Outlines,  &c.  pp.  240  and  241. — Not  having  the  original 
in  my  possession,  I  have  transcribed  the  above  passage  very  near^ 
Jy  from  the  English  Translation,  published  at  London  in  179^* 
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weighty  objections.  3ut  peither  ih^  gw  interpre- 
tation noi*  the  other  cm  possibly  be  rocowiled  with 
Locke's  doctrine,  as  elucidated  by  hims^  in  the 
particular  arguments  to  which  he  applies  it  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  flssay, 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  passaged  a  short  quota- 
tion from  Diderot,  who  has  taken  more  pains  thap 
most  Frenf^h  writers  to  e^^plain,  \n  a  uuinner  per- 
fectly disti];ct  and  unequivocal,  his  own  real  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  origin  and  the  extent  pf  human 
knowledge. 

<<  Every  idea  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to 
*<  its  state  of  ultimate  decomposition,  resolve  itself 
^<  into  a  sensible  representation  or  picture ;  and, 
^<  since  everything  in  our  understanding  has  he^n 
^<  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensation, 
*  **  whatever  proceeds  out  of  the  understanding  is 
'<  either  chimerical,  or  must  be  able,  in  returning 
**  by  the  same  rot^,  to  re-attach  itself  to  its  sensi- 
♦«  ble  archetype,  Henoe  an  important  rule  in  phi- 
"  losophy, — Thftt  every  e3(pression  which  cannot 
**  find  an  external  and  a  sensible  olgect  to  which  it 
^^  can  thus  establish  its  a£&uity,  is  destitute  of  Siig- 
"  nification."* 

*  "  Toute  id^e  doit  ^e  r^soudce,  en  dcrni^re  d6composition,  en 
**  une  representation  sensible,  et  puisque  tout  ce  qui  est  dans  noire 
*^  enlcndement  est  venu  par  la  voie  <ie  notre  sensation,  tout  ce  qui 
**  sort  de  notre  entendement  est  cbimerique,ou  doit,  en  retournant 
**  par  le  m^me  chemin,  trouver,  hors  de  nous,  \in  ob^^t  sensible 
<'  pour  s'y  rattachen  De  la  une  grande  r^gle  en  philosophic ;  c'est 
«  que  toute  expression  qui  ne  trouve  pas  hor$  dc  nous  un  obj^t 
*'  sensible  auquel  die  puisse  se  rattacher,  ^st  vuide  de  sens."— 
(Ewrct  dc  Diderot^  Tom.  VI, 
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When  we  compare  this  concluaion  of  Diderot's 
ifith  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes,  the  transiticm 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  seems  wonderful  in* 
deed.  And  yet  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the 
lateness  of  the  period  when  Locke's  philosophy  be* 
came  prevalent  in  France,  the  extravagance  of  the 
length  to  which  his  doctrines  have  since  been  push- 
ed by  some  French  writers.  The  implicit  fidth 
which  was  so  long  attached  by  their  immediate  pre- 
decessoiii  to  the  Cartesian  system,  naturally  prepar- 
ed the  way  for  the  sudden  and  blind  admission  of  a 
<  contrary  error  :--<-se  just  is  the  remark  of  a  candid 
an4  judicbus  inquirer,  that  *^  the  first  step  from  a 
«<  complete  ignorance  of  a  philosophical  principle,  is 
<*  n  disposition  to  carry  its  gei^eraliasation  beyond  all 
^^  reasonable  bounds/'  * 

In  this  phUosophical  nilCf  Diderot  goes  much  farther  than 
Hume,  in  consequence  of  the  different  interpretation  which  he 
has  given  to  Locke's  principle.  In  other  respects,  <he  passage 
now  quoted  bears,  in  its  spirit,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  re- 
ference which  Hume  has  made,  in  the  following  argument,  to 
his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  as  furnishing  an  in- 
controvertible canon  of  sound  logic,  for  distinguishing  the  legio* 
mate  objects  of  human  knowledge,  from  the  illusions  of  fancy 
and  of  prejudice*  ''  One  event  follows  another ;  but  we  never 
**  can  observe  any  tie  betwfon  themt  They  seem  conjoined,  but 
"  never  amnected*  And,  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  anything 
^  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense,  or  inward  senti. 
^  ment,  the  necessary  conclusion  ucms  to  be,  that  we  have  no 
**  Idea  of  connexion,  or  power,  at  all ;  and  that  these  words  are 
^absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either  in 
''  philosophical  reasonings  or  common  life/'— Of  the  Idea  of 
Necessary  Connexion,  Part  ii. 

s  **  Rien  n'est  plus  voisin  de  Pignorance  d'un  principc,  que  son 
**  excessive  generalisation.**— De  Gerando,  lutroduct.  p.  xx. 
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It  is  remarked  by  D'Alembert,  aa  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance in  the  literary  character  of  his  country- 
men, that,  though  singularly  fond  of  novelty  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  they  have  always  shewn  themselves,  in 
the  pursuits  of  science,  extremely  bigoted  to  old 
opinions.  ^'  These  two  biasses,"  he  adds,  **  ap- 
''  parently  so  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other, 
<^  have  their  common  origin  in  various  causes,  and 
*^  chiefly  in  that  passion  for  enjoyment,  which 
**  seems  to  be  the  characteristical  feature  in  our* 
*'  minds.  Objects  which  are  addressed  immediate- 
<<  ly  to  feeling  or  sentiment,  cannot  continue  long 
'<  in  request,  for  they  cease  to  be  agreeable  when 
<<  the  effect  ceases  to  be  instantaneous.  The  ardour, 
'*  beside,  with  which  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the 
''  pursuit  of  them,  is  soon  exhausted ;  and  the 
'*  mind,  disgusted,  almost  as  soon  as  satisfied,  flies  to 
**  something  new,  which  it  will  quickly  abandon  (or  a 
<<  similar  reason.  The  understanding,  on  the  con-» 
<*  trary,  is  furnished  with  knowledge,  only  in  con- 
**  sequence  of  patient  meditation ;  and  is  therefore 
'^  desirous  to  prolong,  as  much  as  possible,  the  en- 
"  joyment  of  whatever  information  it  conceives  it* 
"  self  to  have  acquired." 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  he  mentions  the 
obstinate  adherence  of  the  French  philosophers  to 

To  this  maxim  I  would  beg  leave  to  subjoin  another,  that 
''  no  step  is  more  natural  or  common,  than  to  pass  all  at  once 
<'  from  an  implicit  faith  in  a  philosophical  dogma,  to  an  unqua* 
"  lified  rejection  of  it,  with  all  the  truths,  as  well  as  errors,  which 
"  it  embraces." — The  fault,  in  both  cases,  arises  from  a  weak 
and  slavish  subjection  of  the  judgment  to  the  authority  of  others. 

11 
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the  scholastic  doctrines  ;  which  they  did  not  aban- 
d<m  till  the  period  when  the  succeeding  school, 
which  first  triumphed  over  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle, 
had,  in  several  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
shared  the  fete  of  its  predecessor.  *'  The  theory  of 
•*  the  Vortices,"  he  observes,  "  was  not  adopted 
*^  in  France,  till  it  had  received  a  complete  refuta- 
•*  tion  by  Newton.  It  is  not  yet  thirty  years,"  he 
adds,  **  since  we  began  to  renounce  the  system  of  * 
••  Descartes.  Maupertuis  was  the  first  person  who 
**  had  the  courage  openly  to  avow  himself  a  New- 
"  tonian."  • 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  D' Alembert's  obser- 
vation, I  must  take  the  liberty  to  add  (at  the  risk, 
perhitps,  of  incurring  the  charge  of  national  partiali- 
ty), that,  on  most  questions  connected  with  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind,  his  countrymen  are, 
at  least,  half  a  century  behind  the  writers  of  this 
island,  t    While  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  continued  to  be  the  general  creed  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  almost  unknown  in  France;   and 
now  that,  after  long  discussion,  it  begins,  among 
our  best  reasoners,  to  shrink  into  its  proper  dimen- 
sions, it  is  pushed,  in  that  country,  to  an  extreme, 

*  Melanges,  &c.  Tom.  I.  p.  149.  (Amsterdam  edition,  1770.) 
This  Discourse  was  first  published  in  1751. 

f  I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  in  this  observation,  I  speak  of  the 
general  current  of  philosophical  opinion,  and  not  of  the  conclu« 
sions  adopted  by  the  speculative  few  who  think  for  themselves. 
On  many  important  points,  every  candid  Englishman,'  who  studies 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  science,  will  own,  with  gratitude^ 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  lights  struck  out  by  Condillac  and 
his  successors. 
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which  hardly  any  Bntish  philoflopber  of  the  nnall* 
est  note  ever  dreamed  of.  In  cbn^equence  of  th? 
writings  of  Reid,  and  of  a  few  otheri,  the  word 
idea  itaelf  iu  universally  r^;arded  here»  Qven  by 
those  who  do  not  acquiesce  implicitly  in  Reid'a 
l^onclusions,  as  at  the  best  a  suspicious  and  danger- 
ous term }  and  it  has  already  nearly  lost  its  techni- 
cal or  .Cartesian  meaning,  by  being  identified  as  a 
synonyme  with  the  simpler  and  morD  popular  word 
notion.  Our  neighbours}  in  the  meantime,  have 
made  choice  of  the  term  ideology  (a  Greek  com- 
pound, involving  the  very  word  we  have  beoi  at- 
|i»npting  to  discard),  to  .express  that  department  of 
knowledge,  which  had  been  previously  called  ike 
science  qf  the  human  mind;  and  of  which  tbey 
themselves  are  always  reminding  us,  that  it  is  the 
great  ol^ect  to  trace,  in  the  w^  qf  indttction^  the 
intellectual  phenomena  to  their  general  laws*  It  is 
8  circumstance  somewhat  ludicrous,  that,  in  sdeot- 
ing  a  new  name  foT  this  branch  of  study,  an  appel- 
lation should  have  been  pitched  upon,  which  9eems 
to  take  for  granted,  in  its  etymological  import,  the 
truth  of  a  hypothesis,  which  has  not  only  been 
completely  exploded  for  more  than  fifty  years,  but 
which  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  prolific  parent  of 
half  the  absurdities  both  of  ancient  and  modem  me- 
taphysicians. * 

*  We  are  told,  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  original  partizans 
of  this  new  nomenclature,  that  Ideology  is  a  branch  of  Zoologtf  ; 
**  having,  for  its  object,  to  examine  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
^'  man,  and  of  other  animals.**  The  classification,  I  must  own, 
appears  to  myself  not  a  little  extraordinary ;  but  my  only  reason 
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Among  the  French  philosophers  above  mention- 
ed, there  is  one  whom  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  separating  from  the 
rest,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  union  displayed 
in  his  writings,  of  learning,  liberality,  and  philoso- 
phical depth.     To  those  who  have  read  his  woils, 
it  ifl  soarody  necessary  for  me  to  add  the  name  of 
De  Gerandoj  an  author,  between  whose  general 
viefws  and  my  own,  I  have  been  peculiarly  flattered 
to  remark  a  striking  coincidence  ;  and  whose  dissent 
from  some  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  establish,  I  would  willingly  believe,  is 
owing  more  to  the  imperfect  statement  I  have  yet 
given  of  my  opinions,  than  to  the  unsoundness  of 
the  arguments  which  led  me  to  adopt  them.     In 
the  present  instance,  at  least,  his  <^inion  seems  tq 
me  to  he,  at  bottom,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
same  with  that  which  I  proposed  in  my  first  volume  ; 
and  yet  a  careless  reader  would  be  apt  to  class  us 
with  two  sects  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

^^  All  the  systems  which  can  possibly  be  imagined^ 
**  with  respect  to  the  generation  of  our  ideas,  may 
"  be  reduced,*'  according  to  M.  De  Gerando,* 
*^  as  to  their  fundamental  principle^  to  this  simple 
'*  alternative  :  either  all  our  ideas  have  their  origin 

for  objecting  to  it  here  is,  that  it  is  obviously  intended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  assumption,  which  at  once  levels  man  with  the 
brutes,  without  the  slightest  discussion.  *^  Penser,  c*est  toujourt 
**  seniiry  ei  ce  n*esi  rien  qye  ««n^ir.''— -Elem.  d'ld^ologie,  par  L. 
C.  DestutuTracy,  Senateur.    Paris,  1804. 

*  That  I  may  do  no  injustice  to  M.  De  Gerando,  by  any  mit. 
apprehension  of  his  meaning  on  so  nice  a  question,  I  have  quot« 
ed  the  original  in  Note  (N.)  , 
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"  in  impressions  made  on  our  senses^  or  there  are 
•«  ideas  which  have  iiot  their'  origin  in  such  impress 
"  sions  ;  and  which^  of  consequence^  are  placed  in 
"  the  mind  immediately ^  belonging  to  it  as  apart  of 
**  its  nature  or  essence. 

*^  Thus,  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  whether 
*^  ancieDt  or  modern,  concerning  the  generation  of 
«<  our  ideas,  arrange  themselves  in  two  opposite  co- 
<<  lumns  ;  the  one  comprehending  the  systems  which 
*^  adopt  for  a  principle,  nihil  est  in  intellectu  quin 
"  prius  fuerit  in  sensu;  the  other,  the  systems 
"  which  admit  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  or  of 
•^  ideas  inherent  in  the  understanding.'' 

That  M.  De  Gerando  himself  did  not  consider 
this  classification  as  altogether  uneKception4}le,  ap-^ 
pears  from  the  paragraph  immediately  following ;  in 
which  he  remarks,  that,  '<  among  the  philosophers 
^<  who  have  adopted  these  ccmtradictory  opinions, 
<^  there  are  several,  apparently  attached  to  the 
**  same  systems,  who  have  not  adopted  them  fix)m 
**  the  same  motives ;  or  who  have  not  explained 
*'  them  in  the  same  manner  ;  or  who  have  not  dedu- 
'*  ced  from  them  the  same  consequences.''  Nothing 
can  be  juster  or  better  expressed  than  this  obser- 
vation ;  and  I  have  only  to  regret,  that  it  did  not 
lead  the  very  ingenious  and  candid  writer  to  specify, 
in  the  outset  of  his  work,  the  precise  import  of  the 
various  systems  here  alluded  to.  Had  he  done  so^ 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  instantly  perceived, 
that,  while  some  of  the  opinions  which  he  has  clas« 
sed  under  one  common  denomination,  agree  with 
each  other  merely  in  language,  and  are  completely 
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hostile  in  substance  and  spirit ;  others  which,  agree- 
ably to  his  principle  of  distribution,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  disputing  between  them  the  exclusive 
possession  <^  the  philosophical  field,  differ,  in  fact, 
chiefly  in  phraseology ;  while,  on  every  point  c<m* 
nected  with  the  foundations  of  a  sound  and  en- 
lightened logic,  they  are  perfectly  agreed. 

If,  in  endeavouring  to  supply  this  omisuon  in  my 
friend's  treirtise,  I  should  be  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  justness  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  hazard- 
ed on  some  of  his  historical  statements,  the  conclusion 
resulting  from  my  argument  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
not  less  acceptable  to  him  than  to  me,  by  shewing, 
not  only  how  very  nearly  we  are  agreed  on  this  fun- 
damental article  of  our  favourite  science,  but  that 
the  case  has  been  similar  with  many  of  our  prede- 
cessors, who  little  suspected  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tenets,  for  which  they  contended  so  zeal- 
ously, was  little  more  than  nominal. 

Without  entering  into  a  nice  discrimination  of 
systems,  evidently  the  same  in  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, and  distinguished  only  by  some  accessory  pe- 
culiarities (such,  for  example,  as  the  respective  doc- 
trines of  Descartes  and  Malebranche  concerning  in^ 
note  ideas)j  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  most  noted 
opinions  of  modem  philosophers,  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  may  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas^  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood by  Descartes  and  Malebranche ;  that  is,  as 
implying  the  existence  in  the  miW,  of  objects  qf 
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thought  distinct  from  the  mind  itself;  coevfll  widi  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  its  intellectual  fumitare  i  and 
altogether  independent  of  any  information  collected 
from  without.  Of  this  description  (according  to 
the  Cartesians)  are  the  ideas  of  Ood^  of  eJdsienee^ 
of  thought^  and  many  others,  which,  though  dearly 
apprehended  by  the  understanding,  bear  HO  resem^ 
Uance  to  any  sensation }  and  Which,  of  eons^uence, 
they  concluded  must  have  been  implanied  in  the 
mind  at  the  moment  of  its  first  formation* 

It  is  ^iiist  the  hypothesis  of  htfiate  ideasi  thus 
interpreted,  and  which,  in  the  present  times^  scfttte^ 
ly  seems  to  have  ever  merited  a  serious  tefutatioil, 
that  Locke  directs  the  greater  palt  of  his  reason* 
ings  in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay. 

In  Engknd,  for  many  years  past,  this  doctrine  has 
sunk  into  complete  oblivion,  excepting  as  a  ihanu- 
ment  of  the  follies  of  the  learned ;  but  we  have  the 
authority  of  De  Geratido  to  assure  us,  that  it  Wak 
taught  in  the  schools  of  France  till  tow<u*ds  the  Very 
conclusion  of  the  last  century.  *  Perhaps  this  cir- 
cunistance  may  help  to  account  for  the  dispe^itldti 

*  **  L*idce  de  Dieu,  celle  6e  Peaistence^  celle  de  iBpcnsiCf  disent- 
*'  ilSy  ne  ressemblent  ^  aucune  sensation.  Cepcndant  elles  sent 
"  clairement  dans  I'esprit :  il  faut  done  qd'elles  viennent  d'une 
"  autre  soufce  que  dcs  sens,  H  par  consequent,  quVlles  soient 
**  placets  immediatement  dans  iiotre  ame*  Cet  trpinions  ont  iH^ 
<<  presquejusqu'ii  la  Jin  du  dernier  sidchf  enseignSes  dans  les  ecoles 
**  de  France,^*^'T>e  la  G6n6ration  des  Connoissaaces  Huraoines, 
p.  62,  (A  Berlin,  1802.) 

This  fact  affords  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  remark  for* 
nierly  quoted  from  D^Atembert,    See  p.  l66  of  this  tolume. 
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Which  SO  many  Fi'etich  philosophers  have  shewn^  in 
later  times,  to  reject,  indiscriminately,  every  prin* 
ciple  which  they  conceived  to  have  the  most  remote 
connection  with  that  absurd  hypothesis. 

S.  The  opinion  of  Locke,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  understood,  not  only  by  himself,  but  by 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  and,  indeed  (with  a  very  few 
exceptions),  by  all  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of 
England,  from  the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  till  that  of  Reid's  Inquiry 
into  the  Mind.  This  opinion  leads  (as  has  been 
already  observed),  by  a  short  and  demonstrative  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  to  Berkeley's  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  ideal  existence  of  the  material  world, 
and  to  the  universal  scepticism  of  Hume. 

S.  ITie  opinion  of  l.ocke,  as  interpreted  by  Di- 
derot ; — In  which  sense  it  leads  obviously  to  an  ex- 
travagance diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Berke- 
ley,— ^the  scheme  of  waferiaZtow.— Nor  does  it  lead 
merely  to  materialism,  as  that  scheme  has  been  ex- 
plained by  some  of  its  more  cautious  advocates. 
It  involves,  as  a  necessary  consequence  (according 
to  the  avowal  of  Diderot  himself),  the  total  rejec- 
tion, from  the  book  of  hmnan  knowledge,  of  every 
word  which  docs  not  present  a  notion  copied,  like  a 
picture  or  image,  from  some  archetype  among  the 
objects  of  external  perception. 

4.  The  opinion,  or  rather  the  statement j  of  Locke, 
modified  and  limited  by  such  a  comment  as  I  have 
attempted  in  the  4th  section  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  sub- 
stance of  that  comment,  I  must  beg  leave  once  more 
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to  remind  my  readers,  amounts  to  the  following  ge« 
neral  proposition : 

All  our  simple  notions,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the 
primary  elements  of  our  knowledge,  are  either  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  immediately  by  the  powers  of 
consciousness  and  of  perception,  *  or  they  are  gra- 
dually unfolded  in  the  exercise  of  the  various  facul- 
ties which  characterize  the  human  understanding. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  sum  total 
qfour  knowledge  may  undov^tedly  be  said  to  ori^ 
ginate  in  sensation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  impressions 
fix)m  without  that  consciousness  is  first  awakened, 
and  the  di£Perent  faculties  of  the  understanding  put 
in  action ;  but  that  this  enunciation  of  the  fact  is, 
from  its  conciseness  and  vagueness,  liable  to  the 
grossest  misconstruction,  appears  sufficiently  from 
the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  Locke's  French 
commentators,  and  more  particularly  by  Diderot, 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  his  works  in  a  former 
part  of  this  Essay. 

It  must  appear  obvious  to  every  person  who  has 
read,  with  due  attention,  M.  De  Gerando's  memoir, 
that  it  is  precisely  in  the  qualified  sense  which  I  have 
attached  to  Locke's  words,  that  he  all  along  defends 
them  so  zealously ;  and  yet  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  consider  Locke's  words,  when  thus  interpreted, 
as  far  mere  widely  removed  from  the  opinion  of 
Diderot,  than  from  the  antiquated  theory  of  innate 
ideas.  Perhaps  I  might  even  venture  to  say,  thut 
were  the  ambiguous  and  obnoxious  epithet  innate 

*  See  Note  (O.) 
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laid  aside^  and  all  the'absturdities  discarded,  which' 
are  Gonnecfed,  either  with  the  RatOBic^  with  the 
Scholastic,  or  with  the  Cartesiaii  hypothesis,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  ideaSj  this  last  theory  would 
agree,  in  substance,  with  the  conclusion  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  estsMish  by  an  inAuction  of 
ftcts*  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  the  passages  formerly  quoted  from 
Cudworth,  Leibnitz,  and  Harris,  *  there  are  only  a 
few  peculiarities  of  hypotketieal  phraseol(|gy  to  which 
I  am  able  to  oppose  tnj  valid  objection.  The 
statements  contained  in  tliem  exhibit  the  whole 
truth,  blended  with  a  portion  of  fictioti ;  whereas, 
that  to  ^hich  they  stand  opposed  not  only  falls 
short  of  the  truth,  but  is  contradicted  by  many  of  the 
most  oBvious  and  incontrovertiUe  phenomena  of  the 
understanding. 

On  this,  as  many  other  occasions,  I  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  recalling  to  recollection  an  obser- 
vation of  Leibnitz.  "  Truth  is  more  generally  dii- 
**  fused  in  the  world  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
^  but  it  is  too  often  disguised,  and  even  corrupted, 
'*  by  an  alloy  of  error,  which  conceals  it  from  nbtice, 
"  or  impairs  its  utility.  By  detecting  it  wherevey  it 
"  is  to  be  found,  among  the  rubbish  which  our  pre^ 
*y  decessors  ha,ve  left  behind  them,  we  have  not  only 
*^  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  enl^irgement  of 
*♦  our  knowledge,  but  the  satisfacti^i  of  substituting, 
**  instead  of  a  succession  of  apparently  discordant 

•  Sec  pp.  99. 100;  101. 
M 
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<«  sysbemu,  a  pemiaiient  and  eternal  philosophy  fper- 
**  ennem  quondam  philost^fkiamj^ — ^varying  widely 
**  in  its  forms  from  age  to  age,  yet  never  failing  to 
**  exhibit  a  portion  of  truth,  as  its  immutable  basis.'' 
The  mistakes  into  which  modem  philosophers 
have  fallen,  on  the  important  question  now  under  our 
review,  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  a  rash  extension,  or 
lather  to  a  total  misiq^j^ication,  of  Bacon's  maxhn, 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience. 
It  is  with  t^s  maxim  that  Locke  pre&ces  his  theory 
ciniceming  sensation  and  reflection,  and  it  is  from 
that  preface  that  M.  De  Gerando  borrows  the  motto 
of  his  own  speculations  upon  the  origin  ofoeifr  ideas. 
**  Let  us  suppose,"  says  Locke,  '*  the  mind  to  be, 
?^  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters, 
'^  without  any  ideas }  how  ^omes  it  to  be  furnished? 
"  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy 
**  and  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on  it, 
'<  with  an  abnost  endless  variety  ?  Whence  has  it 
^  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To 
"  this  I  answer,  in  a  word,  from  experience.  In 
'^  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that 
"  it  ultimately  derives  itself."  ♦ 

*  It  18  a  circumstance  somewhat  carious  in  Lucke*s  Essay, 
that  in  no  part  of  it  are  the  ivorks  of  Bacon  quoted,  or  even  his 
name  mentioned.  In  taking  notice  of  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate, that  he  has  been  indebted  to  Bacon  for  ideas  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  ack|y  wledge.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the 
value  of  his  Essay  woyld  have  been  still  greater  than  it  is,  if  he 
liad  been  better  acquainted  with  Bacon^s  writings.  The  chief 
sources  of  Locke's  philosophy,  where  he  does  not  give  scope  to 
his  own  powerful  and  original  genius,  arc  to  be  found  in  Gassendi 
«^d  Hobbes.  9 
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In  what  sense  this  celebrated  maxim  ought  to  be 
understood,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  more  par- 
ticularly, if  J  should  live  to  execute  a  plan,  which  I 
have  long  meditated,  of  analyzing  the  logical  pro^ 
cesses  by  which  we  afe  conducted  to  the  different 
classes  of  truths,  and  of  tracing  the  different  kinds 
of  evidence  to  their  respective  sources  in  our  intel- 
lectual frame.  For  my  present  purpose,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  in  general,  tha^owever  universal- 
ly the  maxim  may  be  supposed  to  apply  to  our  know- 
ledge of  facts  J  whether  relating  to  external  nature, 
or  to  our  own  minds,  we  must,  nevertheless,  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  some  intellectual  capacities 
or  powers  in  that  being  by  whom  this  knowledge  is 
to  be  acquired ;  powers  which  are  necessarily  ac- 
companied, in  their  exercise,  with  various  simpk 
notions,  and  various  ultimate  laws  qf  belief  for 
which  experience  is  altogether  incompetent  to  ac<- 
count.  How  is  it  possible,  for  example,  to  explain, 
upon  this  principle  alone,  by  any  metaphysical  re- 
finement, the  operations  of  that  reason  which  ob- 
serves these  phenomena ;  which  records  the  past ; 
which  looks  forward  to  the  future  ;  which  argues 
synthetically  from  things  known,  to  others  which 
it  has  no  opportunity  of  subjecting  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  senses ;  and  which  has  created  a  vast 
science  of  demonstrated  truths,  presupposing  no 
knowledge  whatever  but  of  its  own  definitions  and 
axioms?  To  say  that,  even  in  this  science,  the 
ideas  of  ea;tension,  ofjigurej  and  of  qiumtityj  are 
originally  acquired  by  our  external  senses,  is  a 
childish  play  upon  words,  quite  foreign  to  the  point 
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at  issue.  Is  there  any  one  principle  from  wbicb 
Euclid  deducet  a  single  consequence,  the  evidence  of 
which  rests  upon  esperiencej  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  employed  in  the  inebictive  logic  f  If 
there  were,  geometry  would  be  no  longer  a  demou- 
strative  science* 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  truths  in  mafchefnatica  (ad«- 
mitting  that  of  the  hypotheses  on  whickour  reason- 
ings proceed)  are  Memal  and  necessary ;  and  conse* 
quently  (as  was  early  remarked,  in  opposition  to 
Locke's  doctrine),  could  never  have  been  inferred 
from  experience  alone.  '^  If  Locke,''  says  Leibnitz» 
'*  had  sufficiently  considered  the  difference  between 
**  truths  which  are  necessary  or  demanstrative»  and 
'<  those  which  we  infer  from  induction  alone,  h^ 
**  would  have  perceived,  that  necessary  tmths  could 
^<  only  be  proved  from  principles  which  command 
^*  our  assent  by  their  intuitive  evidence ;  inasmuch 
<<  as  our  senses  can  inform  us  only  of  what  is^  not 
"  of  what  must  necessarily  ie*"  * 

But,  even  with  respect  to  facts^  there  are  certain 
limitations  with  which  this  maxim  must  be  received* 
Whence  arises  our  belief  of  the  contimumce  of  the 
laws  of  nature?  Whence  our  inferences  fitmi 
the  past  to  the  future  ?  Not  surely  from  eo?- 
perience  alone.      Although,  therefore,  it  should 

♦  "  Si  I.ockius  discrimen  inter  veritates  necessarias  scu  dc- 
'*  monstratione  perceplas,  et  eas  quae  nobis  sola  inductione  ut- 
*'  ^unque  innotescunt,  satis  considerasset, — animadvertisset,  ne- 
^'  cessarias  non  posse  comprobari,  nisi  ex  principiis  mcuti  inMti^ ; 
^'  cum  sensus  quidcni  docvant  quid  fiat,  sed  non  quid  necessari^ 
*<  iiaU"— Tom.  V,  p.  353.     (Edit.  Dutenb.) 
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Ibe  gnmtedy  as  I  readily  do,  that  in  reasoning 
concerning  the  future^  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
no  fact  as  a  datum  which  is  not  rerified  by  the 
experience   <if  the  past  (which,   by  the  way,   is 
the  sole  amount  of  Bacon's  aphorism)^  the  question 
still  remains,  what  is  the  origin  of  our  cotifident 
belief,  that  past  events  may  be  safely  assumed  as 
signs  of  those  which  are  yet  to  happen  ?    The  case 
is  precisely  the  same  with  the  faith  we  repose  in 
human  testimony ;  nor  would  it  be  at  all  altered,  i^ 
in  the  course  of  our  past  experience,  that  testimony 
had  nqt  once  deceived  us.     Even,  on  that  supposi^ 
tion,  tne  question  would  still  recur,  whence  is  it  we 
conclude,  that  it  mil  not  deceive  us  in  future  ?  Or 
(what  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing)  that  we  give 
jUiy  ^dit  to  the  narratives  of  men  who  existed  two 
thousand  years  ago  ?    No  proposition,  surely,  can  be 
more  evident  than  thii,  that  eaperience,  iti  the  ac« 
ceptation  in  which  Locke  and  his  followers  profess 
to  understand  it,  can  inform  us  of  nothing  but  what 
has  actually  fallen  under  the  retrospect  of  memory. 
—Of  the  truth  and  importance  of  these  consider- 
ations, no  philosopher  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware, 
previous  to  Mr  Hume.     "  As  to  past  experience,'* 
he  observes,  *^  it  can  be  allowed  to  give  direct  and 
^*  certain  information  of  those  precise  objects  only, 
^'  and  that  precise  period  of  time,  which  fell  under 
''  its  cognizance ;  but  why  this  experience  should  be 
**  extended  to  future  times,  and  to  other  objects, — 
'<  this  is  the  main  question  on  which  I  would  in- 
"  sist.  **  •     What  is  tihe  proper  answer  to  this  ques- 

♦  See  Hume's  Essay,  entitled  Sceptical  Doubts,  &c. 
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tion  is  of  no  moment  to  our  present  argument.  It 
is  sufficient,  if  it  be  granted,  that  Experience  alone 
does  not  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact. 

In  concluding  this  Essay,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
useless  to  remark  the  opposite  errors  which  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Bacon  have  committed,  in  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  Matter,  and  those  of  Mind. 
In  the  former,  where  Bacon's  maxim  seems  to  hold 
without  any  limitation,  they  have  frequently  shewn 
a  disposition  to  stop  short  in  its  applicaticm  ;  and  to 
consider  certain  physical  laws  (such  aa  the  relation 
between  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  the  distance  of 
the  gravitating  bodies),  as  necessary  truths,  or  truths 
which  admitted  of  a  proof,  a  priori ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  science  of  Mind,  where  the 
same  principle,  when  carried  beyond  certain  limits, 
involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  they  have  attempted 
to  extend  it,  without  one  single  exception,  to  all  the 
primary  elements  of  oiur  knowledge,  and  even  to  the 
generation  of  those  reasoning  faculties  which  fom 
the  characteristica)  attributes  of  our  specif. 


ESSAY  FOURTH. 

ox    THE   METAPHYSICAL  THEORIES  OF  HARTLEY, 
PRIESTLEY,  AND  DARWIN* 


When  I  hinted,  in  the  precediii^  Esnsay,  tliat  the 
doctrines  prevalent  in  this  country,  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  were,  in  general,  more 
precise  and  just  than  those  adopted  by  the  disciples 
of  Condillac,  I  was  aware  that  some  remarkable  ex* 
ceptions  might  be  alleged  to  the  nniYersdity  of  my 
observation*  Of  those,  indeed,  who,  in  either  part 
of  the  united  kingd<mi,  have  eocifined  their  research- 
es to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pro* 
perly  so  called^  I  do  not  reccrfleet  any  indiyidual  of 
much  literary  emin^ice,  who  has  carried  Locke's 
principle  to  such  an  extravagant  lei^h  as  Diderot 
and  Helvetius ;  but,  from  that  class  of  our  authors, 
who  have,  of  late  years,  been  attempting  to  found  a 
new  school,  by  jumUing  together  seholastie  meta*^ 
physics  and  hypothetical  physiology,  various  instan- 
ces might  be  produced  q£  theorists,  whose  avowed 
Qpinions  on  this  elementary  question,  ilot  onlyrival» 
but  far  surpass  those  of  the  French  Materialists,  in 
p(Hnt  of  absurdity. 

Among  the  authors  just  alluded  to,  the  most 
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noted  are  Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Darwin ;  all  of 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  differences  among  them 
on  particular  points,  agree  nearly  in  their  conclu^* 
sions  concerning  the  sources  of.  our  ideas.     The  first 
of  these,  after  telling  us,  that  '^  all  our  internal  feel- 
**  ings,  excepting  our  sensations,  maybe  called  ideas; 
'*  — that  the  ideas  which  resemble  sensations  may 
"  be  called  ideas  of  sensation,  and  all  the  rest  mfci- 
"  lecltuil  ideas  ;" — adds,  "  that  the  ideas  of  sensa- 
**  tion  are  the  elements  of  which  all  the  rest  are  com- 
**  pounded."  *     In  another  passage  he  expresses  his 
hopes,  that,  "  by  pursuing  and  perfecting  the  doc- 
/*  trine  of  association,  he  may,  sometime  or  other,  be 
*^  enabled  to  analyze  all  that  vast  variety  of  complex 
**  ideas,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  ideas  of  re* 
^^Jlection  and  intellectual  ideas,  into  their  simple 
'^  compounding  parts  ;  that  is,  into  the  simple  ideas 
*j  of  sensation  of  which  they  consist.*'  t     And  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  work,  he  points  out,  still  more 
explicitly,  the  difference  between  his  own  doctrine 
and  that  of  Locke,  in  the  following  words :  **  It 
'<  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  take  notice  how  far  the 
**  theory  of  these  papers  has  led  me  to  differ,  in  re- 
<<  spect  of  logic,  from  Mr  Locke's  excellent  Essay 
*\  pn  the  Human  Understanding,  to  which  the  world 

V  is  so  much  indebted  for  removing  prejudicea  and 

V  encumbrances,  and  advancing  real  and  useful  know** 
"  ledge." 

/*  First)  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  most 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  4th  edition,  p.  2.  of  the  InUroductaon* 
,  +  Ibid.  pp.  75, 76.  *  9 
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<<  complex  ideas  arise  from  Sensation ;  and  that  re- 
^^Jkction  is  not  a  distinct  source,  as  Mr  Locke 
"  makes  it.*'  * 

The  ohvious  meaning  of  these  different  passages 
isy  that  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  mmds ;  nor  indeed  any  knowledge 
whatsoever,  which  is  not  ultiibately  resolvable  into 
sensible  images. 

As  to  Dr  Hartley's  grand  arcanum,  the  principle 
of  Association,  by  which  he  conceives  that  ideas  qf 
sensation  maybe  transmuted  into  ideas  qf  reflection^ 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  re- 
marked, on  the  unexampled  latitude  with  which  the 
words  association  and  idea  are,  both  of  them,  em- 
ployed^ through  the  whole  of  his  theory.  His  ulti- 
mate aim,  in  this  part  of  it,  is  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  the  schoolmen,  when  they  attempted  to 
explain,  by  the  hypothesis  of  certain  internal  sensesi 
how  the  sensible  species  received  from  external  ob- 
jects, are  so  refined  and  spiritualized,  as  to  become, 
first,  objects  of  Memory  and  Imagination ;  and,  at 
last,  objects  of  pure  Intellection.  Such  reveries  are 
certainly  not  entitled  to  a  serious  examination  in  the 
present  age.  t 

*  Uaitiey  oti  Man,  p.  d60. 

-)-  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  one  has  hitherto  taken  notice  of 
the  wonderful  coincidence,  in  ihb  instance,  between  Hartley^! 
Theory,  and  that  of  Condillac,  formerly  mentioned^  concerning 
the  trantformation  of  ienaatioM  into  ideas*  Condillac^s  earliest 
work  (which  was  published  in  1746,  three  years  before  Hartle^^s 
Observations  on  Man)  is  entitled^ "  Essai  SQr  I'origine  des  Connois* 
."  sances  Humaines.    Ottvrage  ou  ton  rcduU  d  un  seul^prindp^ 
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It  must  not,  howejer,  be  concluded  from  these 
extracts,  that  Hartley  was  a  decided  materialist. 
On  the  contrary,  after  observing,  that  **^  his  theory 
^  mnst  be  allowed  to  overturn  all  the  arguments 
"  which  are  usually  brought  for  the  hnmateriality 
*•  of  the  soul  from  the  subtility  of  the  internal  sensefir» 
**  and  of  the  rational  faculty,"  he  acknowledges  can- 
didly his  own  conviction,  that  ^^  matter  and  motion, 
**  however  subtly  divided  or  reasoned  upon,  yield 
«*  nothing  but  matter  and  motion  still  ;**  and  there- 

^  twi  cequiconceme  renimdanari  humtM.''  Hits  seulprincipe  h 
precisely  tht  assadatum  of  ideas*  **  J*ai,  ce  me  semble,^  the 
author  tells  us  iu  bis  iotroduction,  *'  trouve  la  solutioo  de  t«Hi» 
^'  ces  probl^mes  dans  la  liaison  des  id^es,  soit  avec  lessignesysoit 
**  entr'elles."— In  establishing  thi»  theory,  he  avails  himself  of  a 
licence  in  the  use  of  the  words  id^ea  and  associafum  (although,  in 
Biy  opinion,  with  far  greater  higenQity),  strictly  analogous  to  whaC 
we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  Hartley. 

Another  coincidence,  not  less  extraordinary,  may  be  remarked 
between  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  M^hanism  of  the  Mind^Knd  the 
speculationy  on  the  same  subject,  of  the  Justly  celebrated  Charles 
Bonnet  of  Geneva. 

In  mentioning  these  historical  facts,  I  hare  not  tibe  most  dis- 
tant  intention  of  insinuating  any  suspicion  of  plagiarism ;  a  sus* 
picion  which  I  never  can  entertain  with  respect  to  any  writer  of 
original  genius,  and  of  fair  character,  but  upon  the  most  direct 
and  conclusive  evidence*  The  two  very  respectablo  foreigners, 
whose  names  bave  been  already  mentioned  in  this  note,  have  far* 
nished  another  example  of  coincidence,  fully  as  curioiu  as  either 
of  the  preceding :  I  allude  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  amnuUed  dta» 
tut,  which  they  both  adopted  about  the  same  time^  in  tracing 
the  origin  and  progress  of  our  knowledge ;  and  which  neither 
seems  to.  have  borrowed,  in  t}ie  slightest  degree,  from  any  pre* 
\ipus  acc|uaintance  with  the  speculationtS  of  the  other. 
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fore  requests,  that  ^^  he  may  not  be,  in  any  way,  in- 
**  terpreted  so  as  to  oppose  the  immateriality  of  the 
**  soul."  *  I  mention  this  in  justice  to  Hartley,  as 
most  of  his  later  followers  have  pretended,  that,  by 
rejecting  the  supposition  of  a  principle  distinct  from 
body,  they  have  simplified  and  perfected  his  theory. 

With  respect  to  Hartley's  great  apostle,  Dr 
Priestley,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss,  whether  to  class 
him  with  Materialists,  or  with  Immaterialists ;  as 
I  find  him  an  advocate,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  for 
what  he  was  then  pleased  to  call  the  hnmaterialihf 
of  matter i  and,  at  another,  for  the  maieriaUty  of 
mind.  Of  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  to  which 
no  words  can  do  justice  but  those  of  the  author,  I 
shall  quote  his  own  statement  from  his  *<  History  of 
**  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Co- 
"  lours,'*  first  published  m  1772- 

"  This  scheme  of  the  immateriality  op  mat- 
**  TER,  AS  IT  MAY  BE  CALLED,  or  rather  the  mutual 
"  penetration  qf  matter^  first  occurred  to  my  friend 
"  Mr  Mitchell,  on  reading  "  Baxter  on  the  Imma- 
'*  teriaUty  if  the  SouU^  He  found  that  this  au- 
'*  thor's  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  consisted,  as  it 
*'  were,  of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  an  imma- 
^'  terial  mortar.  These  bricks,  if  he  would  be  con- 
*'  sistent  to  his  own  reasoning,  were  again  composed 
V  of  less  bricks,  cemented  likewise  by  an  immaterial 
*^  mortar,  and  so  on  ad  ufimtum.  This  putting  Mr 
^'  Mitchell  upon  the  consideration  of  the  several  ap- 
1^  pearances  of  nature,  he  began  to  perceive,  that 

*  Hartley's  ObservatioDB^  pp«  511  and  51 2. 
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^*  the  bricks  were  so  covered  with  this  immateriil 
^*  mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  existence  at  all,  it 
**  could  not  possibly  be  perceived,  erery  effect  bemg 
**  produced,  at  least  in  nine  instances  in  ten  catain- 
*<'ly,  and  probably  in  the  tenth  also,  by  this  imma- 
*}  terial,  spiritual,  and  penetrable  mertar.  Instead^ 
**  therefore,  of  placing  the  world  upon  the  giant, 
*<  the  giant  npon  the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  upon 
^<  he  could  not  tell  what,  he  placed  the  world  at  once 
^  npon  itself;  tod  finding  it  still  necessary,  in  order 
^'  to  solve  the  appearances  of  nature,  to  admit  of  ex* 
^  tended  and  penetrable  immaterial  substance,  if  he 
'<  maintained  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  and  ob« 
««  serving  farther,  that  all  we  perceive  by  contact, 
**  &c.  is  this  penetrable  immaterial  substance^  and 
*^  not  the  impenetrable  one,  he  began  to  think  he 
•*  might  as  well  admit  of  penetrable  material^  as  of 
<<  penetrable  immaterial  substance^  especially  as  we 
'*  know  nothing  more  of  the  nature  of  substance^ 
^*  than  that  it  is  scmiething  which  supports  proper^' 
^<  tieSy  which  properties  may  be  whatever  we  please, 
'^  provided  they  be  not  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
*<  that  is,  do  not  imply  the  absence  of  each  other. 
*^  This  by  no  means  seemed  to  be  case,  in  suppos- 
<^  ing  two  substances  to  be  in  the  same  place  at  the 
*'  same  time,  virithout  excluding  each  other ;  the  ob* 
**  jection  to  which  19  only  derived  from  the  resist- 
^<  ance  we  meet  with  to  the  touch,  and  is  a  pt%- 
<^  judice  that  has  tdcen  its  rise  from  that  circum-* 
^  stance,  and  is  not  unlike  the  prejudice  tigait^st 
**  the  Antipodes,  derived  from  the  constant  experi.- 
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^'  enoe  of  bodies  falling,  as  we  account;  it,  dowii- 
"  wards/'  • 

In  the  Disquisitions  on  matter  and  spirit,  by  the 
same  author  (the  second. edition  of  which  appeared 
in  178S)>  the  above  passage  is  quoted  at  length  ;  t 
but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  as  the  aim  of 
the  latter  work  is  to  inculcate  the  materiality  of 
Mmd,  Dr  Priestley  has  pinidently  suppress^  the 
clause  which  I  have  distinguished  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  foregoing  extract,  by  printing  it  in  ca^ 
pitals. 

In  one  opinion,  however,  this  ingenious  writer 
seems  to  have  uniformly  persevered  since  he  first 
republished  Hartley's  Theory,  that  "  man  does  not 
"  consist  of  two  principles  so  essentially  different 
**  from  one  another  as  matter  and  spirit ;  but  that 
^«  the  whole  man  is  of  some  uniform  composition  ;  X 
**  and  that  either  the  material  or  the  immaterial 
♦•  part  of  the  universal  system  is  superfluous."  5 
To  this  opinion  (erroneous  as  I  conceive  it  to  be) 
I  have  no  inclination  to  state  any  metaphysical  ob- 
jections at  present ;  as  it  does  not  interfere,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  with  what  I  consider  as  the  appro- 
priate business  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  -  Human 
Mind.  I  object  to  it  merely  as  it  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mislead  our  logical  conclimonsj  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  certainty  of  human  knowledge. 

♦  Pages  392;  393. 

f  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  2<I  edit.  p.  Q6* 

X  Preface  to  Disquisitions,  p.  7- 

§  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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Highly  important  as  the  question  concerning  the 
nature  of  Mind  may  be  supposed  to  be»  when  consi- 
dered in  connection  with  its  future  prospects,  it  is 
evidently  altogether  foreign  to  the  speculations  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  only  proposition 
I  insist  upon  is»  that  our  knowledge  of  its  phenome- 
na, and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  is  to  be 
obtained,  not  by  looking  without,  but  by  looking 
within.  This  rule  of  philosophising  (the  most  es- 
sential of  all  in  this  branch  of  science)  is,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  not  founded  upon  any  particular 
theory 9  but  is  the  obvious  and  irresistible  suggestion 
of  those  powers  of  Consciousness  and  Reflection, 
which  are  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  information 
with  respect  to  that  class  of  facts,  which  forms  the 
appropriate  object  of  our  study. 

It  has  become  customary,  of  kte,  for  Materialists 
to  object  to  those  who  profess  to  study  the  mind  in 
the  way  qf  ruction,  that  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  misled,  by  assuming  rashly  the  existence  of  a 
principle  in  man,  essentially  distinct  from  anything 
which  is  perceived  by  our  senses.  The  truth  is, 
that  while  we  adhere  to  the  method  of  reflection, 
we  never  can  be  misled  by  any  hypothesis.  The 
.moment  we  abandon  it,  what  absurdities  are  we  apt 
to  fall  into ! — Dr  Priestley  himself  furnishes  me 
with  an  instance  in  point ;— -after  quoting  which,  I 
shall  leave  my  readers  to  judge  which  of  the  two 
parties  in  this  dispute  is  most  justly  chargeable  with 
the  eiTor,  of  ai^'ng  rashly  from  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption concerning  the  nature  of  Mind,  to  esta- 
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Uish  a  general  condusian  with  respect  to  its  puinci- 
pies  and  laws. 

^<  If  mm/'  says  Priestley,  **  he  wholly  a  material 
**  being,  said  the  power  of  thinking  the  residt  of  a 
'*  certain  organization  of  the  brain,  does  it  not  fd- 
*'  low,  that  ail  his  functions  must  be  regulated  by 
''  the  laws  of  mechanism,  and  that,  of  consequence, 
''  all  his  actions  proceed  from  an  irresistible  neces- 

In  another  passive  he  observes,  that  *'the  doc* 
'*  trine  of  necessity/  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
**  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  man  ;  for  mechanism 
^^  is  the  undoubted  consequence  qfmaterialism.**  * 

According  to  this  argument,  the  scheme  of  ma« 
terialism  leads,  by  one  short  and  demonstrative  step« 
to  the  denial  of  man's  free  agency ;  that  is«  a  mere 
hypothesis  (for  what  Materialist  can  pretend  to  of- 
fer a  ahadow  of  proof  in  its  su{^rt  ?)  is  employed 
to  subvert  the  authority  of  Consciotisness^  the  only 
tribunal  competent  to  pass  any  judgment  whatever 
on  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  argument  here  proposed 
by  Dr  Priestley,  with  so,  much  gravity,  or,  at  least, 
one  extremely  similar  to  it,  was  long  ago  introduced 
ironical^  by  Dr  Berkeley,  in  his  ingenious  dia- 
lagaeSf  entitled  the  Minute  Philosopher.  '*  Cor* 
'^poreal  objects  strike  on  the  oigans  of  sense; 
"  whence  issues  a  vibration  in  the  nerves,  which, 
*^  being  communicated  to  the  soul,  or  animal  spirit  in 
^*  the  brain,  or  root  of  the  nerves,  produceth  there- 

*'D)SQaisitioiiS9  &c.  lotrod.  p.  5. 
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^^  in  tliat  motion  called  tolition :  and  thi^produceth 
^*  a  new  determination  in  the  spirits,  causing  tkeni 
**  to  flow  in  such  nerves,  as  must  necessarily,  by  the 
**  laws  of  melanism,  [H^oduce  such  certain  actions. 
*^  This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that  those  llungs 
*^  which  vulgarly  pass  for  human  actions  aiie  to  be 
*^  esteemed  mechanical,  and  that  they  are  falsely  as- 
".  cribed  to  a  free  principle-  There .  is,  therefore, 
"  no  foundation  for  praise  or  blame,  fear  or  hope, 
/*  reward  or  punishment,  nor  consequently  for  reli- 
"  gion,  which  is  built  upon,  and  supposeth  those 
♦*  things." 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  by  any  of  my 
readers,  that  I  mean  to  ascribe  to  Dr  Priestley  any 
partiality  for  the  dangerous  conclusions  which  Berke** 
ley  conceived  to  be  dedncible  from  the  scheme  of 
Necessity.  How  widely  soever  I  may  dissent  from 
most  of  his  philosophical  tenets,  nobody  can  be  dis- 
posed to  judge  more  favourably  than  myself  of  the 
motives  from  which  he  wrote.  In  the  present  case, 
at  the  same  time,  truth  forces  me  to  add  to  what  I 
have  already  said,  that  the  alteration  which  he  has 
made  on  Berkeley's  statement  is  far  from  being  an 
improvement,  in  point  of  sound  logic  ;  for  his  pe- 
culiar notions  about  the  nature  of  matter  (from 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  *  "  wiped  off 
**  the  reproach  of  being  necessarily  inerty  and  ab- 
**  solutely  incapable  of  intelligence^  thought^  or  ac- 
**  HotC* )  render  the  argument  altogether  nugatory, 
upon  his  own  principles,  even  if  it  were  admitted  to 

^  Di»4iiisilions,  &c.  Vol.  L  p.  144;  2cl  ediU 
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hold  good  npoa  those  which  are  generally  received* 
It  plainly  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
common  notions  concemingfRalter  are  wdUfounded; 
and  fiiUs  at  once  to  the  ground,  if  we  suppose  mat^ 
ter  to.  combine,  with  the  quidities  usually  ascribed  to 
itself,  all  those  which  consciousness  teaches  us  to 
belong  to  mmd. 

On  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
knfmledgey  Priestley  has  nowhere  explained  his  opi- 
nion fiilly,  so  far  as  I  am  aUe  to  recollect ;  but  from 
his  reverence  for  Hartley,  I  take  for  granted,  that, 
on  this  point,  he  did  not  dissent  from  the  conclusions 
of  his  master*  In  one  particular^  I  think  it  probable 
that  be  went  a  Uttle  farther ;  the  general  train  of 
his  speculations  concerning  tlie  human  Mind  lead- 
mg  me  to  suspect,  that  he  conceived  our  idea^  them- 
selves to  be  material  substances.  In  this  conjecture 
I  am  confirmed  by  the  following  remade,  which  he 
makes  on  a  very  puerile  argument  of  WoIIaston, 
''  that  the  mind  cannot  be  material,  because  it  ia 
'^influenced  by  reasons:*^  In  reply  to  which, 
Priestley  observes,  **  that  to  say  that  reasons  and 
<<  ideas  are  not  things  material,  or  the  aflfections  of 
'*  a  material  substance,  is  to  take  for  granted  the 
"  very  thing  to  be  proved/*  • 

But  whatever  were  Priestley's  notions  uprta  this 
question,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  of  those  entertained 
by  his  successor,  Dr  Darwin,  who  assumes,  as  an  as- 
certamed  fact,  that ''  id^as  are  mafearial  things,^* 

*  Disqaisitions^  &c*  Vol.  I.  pp.  114,  115. 
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and  reMons  about  them  M  such  through  the  nlub 
of  hk  book»  *  In  this  respect,  our  Englkh  pbjrski- 
logiflts  have  fiir  escceeded  Diderot  himself  who 
ventured  no  farther  than  to  affirm*  that  ^*  everf  ides 
^<  must  neoesaarily  resolve  itsdf  ultunafeely  into  a 
^*  sensible  representation  or  picture.^  This  lan- 
guage of  Diderot  (a  relic  of  the  old  ideal  system) 
they  have  hot  only  rejected  with  coirtempt,  but  tiiey 
have  insisted,  that  when  it  ,wbs  used  by  the  Ariato- 
tdiaas,  by  Descartes,  and  by  Locke»  it  was  mesi&t 
by  them  to  be  understood  only  as  a  figure  or  meta- 
phor. They  have  accordingly  substituted,  instead  of 
it,  the  supposition,  that  the  immediate  objects  of 
thought  are  either  particles  of  the  medullary  «b- 
stance  of  the  brain,  ix  vibmtions  of  these  particles* 
^— a  supposition  which,  according  to  my  sf^prehen* 
ston  of  it,  is  infinitely  more  repugnant  to  common 
aense,  than  the  more  enigmatical  and  oracular  hm« 
gui^e  transmitted  to  us  from  the  dark  ages ;— whikf 

•  In  the  very  outset  of  his  work  he  informs  us,  that  "  the  word 
^'  idea^  which  hus  various  meanings  in  metaphysical  writers, 
**  may  be  defined  to  be  n,  contractron,  or  motion,  or  ctmfigani'. 
^*  tion  of  {he  fibres,  whidi  constitute  tbc  immediate  organ  of 
**  sense ;*'«*4(Zoonomia9  Vol.  I.  p,  U,  dd  edit)  and,  ki  an  addm:* 
dum  to  the  same  volume,  he  compares  '^  the  uoiversa]  prepos* 
^  session,  that  ideas  are  immaterial  beings,  to  the  stories  of  ghosts 
*'  and  apparitions,  which  have  so  long  amused  the  credulous, 
*'  without  any  foundation  in  nature.**— (Ibid,  p,  513.)  ITwipc 
it  is  almost  superfluous  for  me  now  to  repeat,  lliat,  aiteordiiig  to 
the  view  'Of  the  wAject  which  I  have  taken,  I  td«  nol  asoiibe  to 
idea$  any  objeftkc  existence^  either  as  things  maierialf  or  as  things 
iftmuUerialy  and  ibat  I  use  this  word  merely  as  synonymous  with 
notion  or  thought. 


nvkh  aH  $te  tnedbanieal  appiMtus,  k  does  not  evea 
iaudk  thBk  IKffieuky  eaBcem&Bg  ^lie  erigkt  of  our 
teowledge^  of  fviiteh  die  mages  and  species  of  the 
aelMxyliDen  mrffidently  shew,  that  these  suhtile  dis* 
pataats  were  not  alt(^ether  unaware. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  numes  which, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain,  ha^ire  lent 
thdff  credit  to  this  very  bold  hypothesis,  I  cannot 
brii^  myself  to  examine  it  saioudy ;  recollecting 
ihe  ridicule  which  Seneca  has  incurred,  bythegra^ 
vity  ef  his  reply  to  some  of  his  stoical  predi6cessors, 
who  maiiUtaiBed,  that  ihe  cardinal  virtues  are  am- 
nulls.  Wild  and  incredible  as  this  ancient  absurdity 
may  at  first  appear,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion* to  be  fully  as  reasonable  as  various  tenets  which 
have  obtained  the  su£Qrages  of  the  learned  in  our 
4>wii  times* 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther  at  present,  with 
TCspect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  materiaUty  of  our. 
ideas^  that  it  has  by  no  means  the  merit  of  so  much 
originality,  even  in  the  history  of  our  domestic  lite- 
Tature*  as  was  probably  believed  by  some  of  its  late 
revivers.  It  appears,  £rom  various  passages  in  his 
works,  to  have  been  the  decided  opinion  of  Sir  Ke- 
aefan  Digby ;  and  it.  is  enlarged  upom  and  deve- 
loped, at  some  lengdi  (though  evidently  without 
isaxf  wish  on  the  part  of  the  authcur  to  materialize 
Ahe  mind  itself),  in  a  posthumous  volume  of  the  <;e- 
lobcated  Dr  Hooke.  The  following  extract  from 
Ihis  last  publication,  which  is  now  but  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  Leannot  foibear  to  ii^oduce  here,  as  an 
ioteretsrting  fragment^yf  this  sort  0( pkysiologico-fne' 
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taphymal  i^culation  $  and  I  may  ventfire  to  as- 
sert^ that  the  hypothesis  which  it  takes  for  granted 
is  not  inferior,  either  in  point  of  ingenuity,  or  in  the 
certainty  of  the  data  on  which  it  proceeds^  to  that 
of  any  one  of  the  three  noted  theorists  ireferaed  to 
^bove. 

"  Memory/'  says  Hooke,  **  I  conceive  to  be  no- 
*^  thing  else  but  a  repository  of /cafea^y  fonned  partly 
*^  from  the  senses,  but  chiefly  by  the  soul  itself.  I 
'<  say  partly  by  the  sensesy  because  they  are,  as  it 
*^  were;  the  collectors  or  carriers  of  the  inipressioqs 
*^  made  by  objects  from  without ;  delivering  them 
**  to  the  repository,  or  storehouse,  where  they  are 
"  to  be  used.  This  repository  I  ccmceive  to  be 
^^  seated  iu  the  brain ;  and  the  substance  thereof  I 
^*  conceive  to  be  the  material  out  of  which  these 
"  ideas  are  formed,  and  where  they  are  also  pre- 
*^  served,  when  formed,  being  disposed  in  some  re- 
^<  gular  order ;  which  order  I  conceive  to  be  prin- 
*<  cipally  that  according  to  which  they  are  formed ; 
*^  that  being  first  in  order  that  is  first  formed,,  and 
^^that  next  which  is  next ;  and  so  on  continually 
'^  by  succession,  from  the  time  of  our  birth  to  the 
^^  time  of  our  death*  So  that  there  is,  as  it  were, 
'^  a  continued  chain  of  ideas  coiled  up  in  the  repo- 
'^^  sitory  of  the  brain,  the  first  end  of  which  is  far- 
''  ihe^  removed  from  the  centre,  or  seat  of  the  soul, 
'^  where  the  ideas  are  formed,  and  the  other  end 
*^  is  always  at  the  centre,  being  the  last  idea  form- 
^^  ed,  which  is  always  the  moment  present  when 
^<  considered.  And,  therefore,  according  as  there 
<<  are  a  greater  number  of  these  ideas  between  the 
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^  present  sensation  or  thought  in  the  centre,  and 
^*  any  other,  the  more  is  the  soul  apprehensive  of 
^  the  Ume  interposed/' 

To  those  who  are  acquunted  with  the  strong 
bent  of  Hdoke's  genius  towards  mechanics,  and  who 
recollect  that,  from  his  childhood,  the  art  of  watch- 
making  was  oiie  of  his  favourite  studies,  ^  it  may  be 
amusing  to  combine,  with  the  foregoing  extract,  a 
remark  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  works 
of  I^ord  Bacon:   "  When  men  of  confined  scien- 
*'  tific  pursuits  afterwards  betake  themselves  to  phi- 
*^  losophy,  and  to  general  contemplations,  they  are 
"  apt  to  wrest  and  corrupt  them  with  their  former 
**  conceits/'-T— Nor  is  Hooke  the  only  writer  of 
note,  fiince  Bacon's  time,  who  has  exemplified  the 
truth  of  this  maxim*     Another  illustration  of  it, 
stil]  more  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
Essay,  occurs  in  a  profound  mathematical  work  (en- 
titled Harmonics  J  by  Dr  Smith  of  Cambridge.     I 
shall  quote  the  passage  I  allude  to  in  the  author's 
words,  as  it  contains  (independently  of  its  reference 
to  my  present  purpose)  a  curious  hint  towards  a 
physiological  theory  of  the  mind,  founded  oii  the 
very  same  hypothesis  which  was  afteiwards  adopted 
by  Hartley.—"  With  a  view  to  some  other  inqiii- 
"  ries,  I  will  conclude  with  the  following  obseiTa- 
"  tions :  That,  as  almost  all  sorts  of  substances  are 
"  perpetually  subject  to  very  minute  vibratory  mor 
''  tions,  and  all  our  senses  and  faculties  seem  chioily 
"  to  depend  upon  such  motions  excited  in  the  pro- 

*  Sr^*  tiiG  A;ooint  oi*  lii*  FJio. 
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*<  per  Qrgans,  either  by  outlaid  ol^eets^  w  Uie 
**  powers  of  the  vnMf  there  is  reason  to  expect^  thafc 
*^  the  theory  of  vibrations  here  given  will  not  prove 
'<  useless  in  prmnotii]^  the  philo0(q>hy  of  odier  things 
**  besides  musical  sounds/'  * 

Among  modem  [^osophersi  however,  I  am  ac^ 
quainted  whh  none  to  whom  Bacon'ii  aphorism  ap« 
plies  with  nearly  so  great  force,  as  to  the  ]i]^eniou» 
physician  whose  hypothesis,  concemi^  the  mate^ 
riaUUf  qfideas,  has  led  me  insensibly  into>  these  re- 
flections.  The  influence  of  his  medical  imd  obste^ 
trie  occupations  on  his  habita  of  thinkings  may  be 
traced  in  almost  every  page  of  his  works,  both  ]dii« 
losophical  and  poetical ;— not  only  in  .the  physiola' 
gical  language  in  which  he  uniformly  describes  our 
mental  operations,  but  even  in  his  detached  theoriea 
upon  the  various^  incidental  questions  which  he  has 
started.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  as  instances^ 
his  account  of  the  mechanical  process  by  which  tha 
human  countenance  is  first  moulded  into  a  smile  ;-^ 
and  his  theory  of  beiwiifidforms^  deduced  from  the 
pleasurable  sensations,  associated  by  an  in&nt  with 
the  bosom  of  its  nurse.  The  enthusiastic  praise 
which  he  bestows  on  a  conjecture  of  Mr  Hume's^ 
that  ^'  the  world  may  possibly  have  been  generated 
*^  rather  than  created,''  t  is  perhaps  explicable^  in 
part,  on  the  same  principles^ 

The  propensity  which  all  men  have  to  explain 
the  intellectual  phenomena,  by  analogies  borrowed 

*  See  Harmonics^  printed  at  Cambridge  in  17'^9«    T^^  P^^ 
£ice  is  dated  in  1748. 
t  See  Zoonomia,  VoU  II.  p«  247,  3d  ediU 


fieottt  tlie  Material  Worlds  has  its  origm  in  an  erroTt 
4i0sriBg  jfima  thfit  wU^h  inisled 
anly  iatius^  tliattlie  letter,  beii^  the  natural  re- 
flidt  of  fcbe  fa;fotmte,  or  of  the  profesaioQal  habits  of 
.the  indvvidual»  assiunes  as  many  different  shapes  as 
the  ^ufSMits  of  mankind  i  whereas  the  former  haT«» 
ing  its  root inthe  common  principles  and  common 
circmnstancei  of  the  human  racoi  may  be  expected 
to  exert  its  influence  on  the  theories  of  philosopher8» 
in  every  country,  and  in  every  age.  The  one  pre-^ 
judice  would  have  been  classed  by  Bacon  with  the 
idola  specus  ;  the  other  with  the  idola  tribus. 

But  I  must  not  enlarge  farther  on  systems  which , 
whatever  may  have  been  the  views^of  their  authors, 
have  obviously  no  logical  connection  with  the  pnv 
blem  relating  to  the  sources  of  our  ideas  ;  a  problem 
which  (as  I  have  repeatedly  observed)  is  to  be  solved, 
not  by  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  Mind, 
but  by  an  ap^al  to  the  phenomena  of  thought,  and 
by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge.— On  these  grounds,  oup  attention  is  naturally 
attracted  to  a  new  and  very  interesting  class  of  facts, 
which  have  been  accumulated,  of  late,  with  extra-^ 
ordinary  industry,  as  an  inductive  demonstration  of 
the  justness  of  those  principles  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  controvert ;  and  which  have  been 
recommended  to  public  notice  (in  one  instance  at 
least),  by  a  much  more  splendid  display  of  learning 
and  genius,  than  has  been  yet  exhibited  by  any  of 
our  metaphysical  physiologists.  I  allude  to  the 
philological  researches  of  Mr  Home  Tooke. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  any  discussions 
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eonoeming  die  infa^noes  wfaidi  these  researches 
have  been  supposed  to  authcMizey  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  take  a  pretty  wide  compass,  by  ]^reiiusiiig  scmie 
general  observations ;  the  scope  of  which,  I  am  afraid, 
it  may  be  difficolt  for  my  readers,  at  first  view,  to 
connect  with  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have  been 
hithaiio  engaged.  I  shall  state,  therefore,  the  wh<Ae 
of  my  ai^fument  at  once,  as  clearly  and  fiiUy  as  I 
can,  in  a  separate  Essay. 


ESSAY  FIFTH, 


ey  THE  TENDSNCT  OF  SOME  LATE    PHILOLOGICAL 
SPECULATIOM& 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 


In  carrying  back  our  thoughts  to  the  infancy  of  a 
cultivated  language,  a  di£Bculty  occurs^  which,  how* 
ever  obviously  it  may  seem  to  present  itself,  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  taken  notice  of  by  any 
writer  on  the  Human  Mind ;  and  which,  as  it  leads 
the  attention  to  various  questions  closely  connected 
with  the  main  design  of  this  volume,  as  well  as 
with  the  particular  discussion  which  has  been  last 
under  our  review,  I  shall  point  out  and  illustrate  at 
some  length. 

In  the  case  of  objects  which  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  any  of  our  external  senses,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  origin  of  the  different  classes  of  words 
composing  a  conventional  dialect ;  to  conceive,  for 
esuonple,  that  two  savages  should  agree  to  call  this 
animal  a  Horse,  and  that  tree  an  Oak.  But,  in 
words  relating  to  things  intellectual  and  moral,  in 
what  manner  was  the  conventional  connection  at  first 
established  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  ? 
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In  what  manner  (to  take  one  of  the  simplest  in-^ 
stances)  was  it  settled,  that  the  name  of  imagination 
should  be  given  to  one  operation  of  the  mind ;  that 
of  recollection  to  a  second ;  that  of  deliberation  to  sl 
third ;  that  of  sagacityj  or  Jxyresightj  to  a  fourth  ? 
Or,  supposing  the  use  of  these  words  to  be  <mce  iii<* 
troduced,  how  was  their  meaning  to  be  explained  to 
a  novice,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  think  upon 
such  subjects  ? 

1.  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  meaning  of  many  words, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  sensible  pro- 
totypes, is  gradually  collected  by  a  species  of  in- 
duction^ which  is  more  or  less  successfully  conducted 
by  different  individuals,  according  to  the  d^ree  of 
their  attention  and  judgment.  The  connection  in 
which  an  unknown  term  stands  in  relation  to  tbe 
other  words  combined  with  it  in  the  same  sentence, 
oflen  ailbrds  a  key  for  its  explanation  in  that  par- 
ticular instance ;  and  in  proportion  as  such  instances 
are  multiplied  in  the  writings  and  conversation  of 
men  well  acquainted  with  propriety  of  speech,  the 
means  are  afforded  of  a  progressive  approximation 
towards  its  precise  import.  A  familiar  illustration 
of  this  process  presents  itself  in  the  expedient  whick 
a  reader  naturally^  employs  for  decyphering  the 
meaning  of  an  unknown  word  in  a  foreign  language, 
when  he  happens  not  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand. 
The  first  sentence  where  the  word  occurs  aflfords, 
it  is  probable,  sufficient  foundation  for  a  vague  con- 
jecture ( oncerning  the  notion  annexed  to  it  by  the 
author  j — some  idea  or  other  being  necessarily  sub- 
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stitotdd  in  ito  place,  in  order  to  make  the  passage  aft 
all  intrfligible.  The  next  sentence  where  it  is  in- 
volved renders  this  conjecture  a  little  more  definite  ; 
a  tiurd  sentence  contracts  the  field  of  doubt  within 
still  narrower  limits ;  till,  at  lengthy  a  more  exten« 
siTe  induction  fixes  omidetely  the  signification  wo 
are  in  quest  of.  There  cannot  be  a  ^mbt,  I  appte- 
hetid,  that  it  is  insMie  such  waj  as  this,  that  child- 
ren fllbwly  and  imperceptibly  enter  into  the  abstract 
and  complex  notions  annexed  to  numberless  words 
in  their  mother  tongue,  of  which  we  should  find  it 
difficvlt  or  impossible  to  convey  the  sense  by  fonnal 
definitions** 

S«  The  strong  tendency  of  the  mind  to  express  it- 
self metaphorically,  or  analogically,  on  all  djstraet 
subjects,  supplies  another  help  to  fiicilitate  the  ac- 
qttiaition  of  language.  The  prevalence  of  this  ten- 
dency among  rude  nations  has  been  ofi;en  remarked  ^ 
and  has  been  commonly  accounted  for,  partly  from 
the  warmth  of  imagination  supposed  to  be  pecuHariy 
characteristical  of  savages,  and  partly  from  the  im- 
perfections of  their  scanty  vocabularies.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  the  same  disposition  is  exhibited 
by  man  in  every  stage  of  his  progress ;  prompting 
him  uniformly,  whenever  the  eidargement  of  hia 
knowledge  requires  the  use  of  a  iaew  word  for  the 
commiuucation  of  his  meaning,  instead  of  coining  at 

*  Hetice  th€  logical  utility  of  metaphysical  pursuits  in  traiaiifg 
Ae  miod  to  these  inductive  processes,  so  essentially  connected 
with  precision  in  the  use  of  language,  and,  of  consequence,  with 
accuracy  of  reasoniug,  in  all  the  various  empLoyinents  of  the  in* 
tdlectual  powers. 
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once  a  sound  altogether  arbitnuy,  to  assist,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  apprehension  of  his  hearers,  either  by 
the  happy  employment  of  some  old  word  in  a  meta*. 
phorical  sense,  or  by  grafting  etymologically  on^ 
some  well  known  stock,  a  new  derivative^  significant, 
to  his  own  fancy,  of  the  thought  he  wishes  to  impart. 
To  this  bias  of  the  mind  to  enrich  language, 
rather  by  a  modification  of  old  materials,  than  by  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  it  is  owing  that  the  number  of 
primitive  or  radical  words,  in  a  cultivated  tongue, 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  aniount  of 
its  vocabulary.  In  an  original  language,  such  as  the 
Greek,  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  easily  veri* 
fied  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr  Smith, 
tiiat  the  number  of  its  primitives  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred.  *  In  the  compound  languages  now 
spoken  in  Europe,  it  is  a  ihuch  more  difficult  task  to 
establish  the  fact ;  but  an  in-esistible  presumption  in 
its  favour  arises  from  this  circumstance,  That  all 
who  have  turned  their  attention  of  late,  in  this  island, 
to  the  study  of  etymology,  are^impressed  with  a  deep 
and  increasing  conviction,  founded  on  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  already  made,  that  this  branch  of 
learning  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  and  that  the  roots  of 
an  immense  variety  of  words,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  genuine  radicals^  may  be  traced,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  to  the  Saxon  or  to  the  Icelandic.  The  de- 
light which  all  men,  however  unlettered,  take  in  in- 
dulging their  crude  conjectures  on  the  etymological 
questions  which  are  occasionally  started  in  conversa- 

*  Sec  the  Dissertation  on  Language,  i^nncied  to  the  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments, 
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tioD'y  is  founded  on  the  same  circumstance ;— their 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  intro- 
ducing into  popular  speech  a  new  sound,  entirely  ar« 
bitrary  im  its  selection,  and  coined  out  of  materials 
unemjdoyed  before.  Another  illustration  of  this  oc- 
curs in  tne  reluctance  with  which  we  adopt  the  idio- 
matical  turns  of  expression  in  a  foreign  tongue,  or 
even  the  cant  words  and  phrases  which,  from  time  to 
time,  are  springing  up  in  our  own,  till  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  some  theory  or  conjecture  to  re- 
concile the  apparent  anomaly  with  the  ordinary  laws 
of  human  thought. 

The  view  of  the  subject,  however,  to  which  I 
must  confine  myself  in  this  Essay,  has  a  reference  to 
those  words  alone  which,  in  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phical refinement,  are  introduced  to  express  abstract 
and  complex  notions,  or  to  characterize  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  thinking  arid  sentient  prin- 
ciple within  us.  That  such  words  should  all  be 
borrowed  from  things  sensible  and  familiar,  was  not 
only  the  natural  consequence  of  our  Perceptive 
Powers  having  been  long  and  incessantly  exercised, 
before  Reflection  b^n  to  awaken  to  its  appropriate 
objects,  but  was  an  expedient  indispensably  necessary 
towards  a  successful  communication  of  the  thoughts 
which  were  to  be  conveyed.  This  last  remark, 
which  I  have  already  slightly  hinted  at,  and  which 
led  me  into  the  short  digression  which  has,  for  a 
few  moments,  diverted  my  attention  to  some  col- 
lateral topics,  will  require  a  more  ample  illustration. 
I  have  stated  the  difficulty  attending  the  origin 
of  words  expressive  of  things  which  do  not  fall  under 
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9mmh^  ihe  ^apcmUon  of  tbe  Mmd^  miueh  oi>- 

&om  the  Material  Woiid«  Ukk^  thwt  fjr<NunMMB 
^  the  fancy  to  employ  amiogical  Imga^g/^  jn  olidkr 
to  ex{ice$s  notions  purely  intellectiial,  tHat  a  pro- 
idsion  seems  to  hare  been  made  by  natatie,  for  ait 
intercourse  between  different  Minds,  eonceraing 
things  abstracted  &Qm  Matter;  inasmudi  a3  the 
very  same  cireomstaiioes  which  open  ao  easier  v^sot 
to  the  utterance  of  the  ^ieaker«  mnat  nMeasarJIy 
contribute  powerfully  (by  what  Lord  Baoon  w^nld 
liave  called  the  abscmio  ir^nitt)  to  assist  and  f^ompt 
the  apprehension  of  the  hearer.  The  momjfmt  tibtat 
the  terms  attention^  imagination^  abstraction^  mga^ 
uty^  foresight^  penetration^  acuteness,  inclination, 
aversion,  deliberation,  ve  p«oxmiiiced»  a  giieat  st^ 
towards  their  interpretation  is  made  in  the  mind  of 
erery  person  of  common  understanding ;  and  al- 
though this  analogical  reference  to  the  Materidi 
World  adds  greatly  to  die  difficulty  of  waly^ing, 
with  philosophical  rigouTf  the  various  Acuities  and 
principles  of  our  nature^  yet  it  cannot  be  denied^  that 
it  facilitates,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  the  mutual 
communications  of  mankind  concerning  thew,  in  so 
iar  as  such  communications  are-  necessary  in  tbe  or- 
dinary business  of  life.  Even  to  the  phSosopher 
himself,  it  is  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  indis- 
pensably requisite,  as  a  preparation  for  a  more  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  Mind.  It  serves,  at  least,  to 
circumscribe  the  field  of  his,  attention  within  jsuch 
narrow  limits,  as  m^y  enable  hini|  with  greater  ^eaae, 
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4»«dgedt  it  to  the  exMMPrtion  of  the  potwer  of  re^ 
Jkctim  ;  md^  inthiB  nvEjr,  ]iehdin9,>aft^  mhaernmt 
to  tiie  ukimale  cormtion  of  W  oim  illusioiMi* 

And  liere,  I  cannot  he^  pfftstng  a  little*  to  re- 
mazk  how  much  more  knp^ect  language  i8>  thank 
commonly  sopposed,  when  considered  as  an  oigan 
of  menlai  intaneourae.  We  apeak  of  cormnunicatwg^ 
by  meus  of  words,  our  ideas  and  our  feelings  to 
others  i  and  lye  seldom  salflect  sufficiently  on  tbe 
latkude  with  which  this  metaphorical  phrase  ought 
to  be  understood.  *  Even  in  conYeraong  on  the 
plainest  and  most  &miliar  subjects,  however  full  and 
drauDatantial  our  statements  may  be,  the  words 
whidi  we  em{doy,  if  examined  with  accuracy,  will 
be  found  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  suggest  hints 
to  our  hearers,  leaving  by  &r  the  principal  part  of 
the  process  q£  interpretation  to  be  performed  by  the 
Mind  itsdf.  In  this  reipect,  the  effect  of  words 
bear  some  resemblapce  to  the  stmuJus  given  to  the 
iBftemoiy  and  imagination,  by  an  outline  or  a  shadow, 
exhibiting  the  profile  of  a  countenance  familiar  to 
the  Eye.  The  most  minute  narratives,  accordingly, 
aie  by  no  means,  in  every  instance,  the  most  intd- 
iigfl)le  and  aatia&ctory ;  as  the  most  £uthiid  C(^s 
after  natere  do  not  always  fium  the  best  pcnrtraits. 
in  both  (eases,  the  skill  of  the  artist  consists  in  a 
hapfiy  selectiw  of  particulars,  which  are  txfressivc 
^r  sign^ica$U. 

«<  JLanguage,''  it  is  commonly  said^  <^  is  the  ex- 
^^  press  hnage  of  thought  ;"«--4nd  that  it  m^y  bo 

*  rUlosopby  of  tihe  Human  Mind,  pp.  495,  ^^  Sd  edit    . 
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saidi  with  sufficient  propriety,  to  be  so,  I  do  not  dis- 
pute, when  the  meanivg  of  the  proposition  is  inlly 
explained.  The  mode  of  expression,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  Temembered,  is  figurative ;  and,  therer 
fore,  when  the  proposition  is  assumed  as  a  principle 
of  reasoning,  it  must  not  he  rigorously  or  HteraHy 
faiterpreted.  This  has  too  often  been  overlod&edl 
by  writers  on  the  Human  Mind*  Even  Dr  Reid 
himself,  cantions.  as  he  i»  in  gcna:^,  with  respect  to 
the  ground  on  which  he  is  to  butld,  haa  repeatedly 
appealed  to  this  maxim,  without  any  iquaUfication 
whatsoever ;  and,  by  thus  adopting  it,  .agreedily  to 
its  letter,  rather  than  to  its  spirit,  haa  been  led,  in 
various  instances,  to  lay  greater  stress  on  the  stniq- 
ture  of  speech,  than  (in  my  opinion)  it  can  always 
bear  in  a  philosophical  argument* 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  assumption,  it 
has  been,  not  unnaturally,  inferred  by  l<^iansy  that 
every  word,  which  is  not  wholly  useless  in  the  vo- 
cabulary, is  the  sign  of  an  idea  ;  and  that  these  ideas 
(which  the  common  systems  lead  us  to  consider  as 
the  representatives  of  things  J  are  the  immediate  in- 
struments, or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase) 
the  inteUectUiol  tools  ^ih  which  the  Mind  carries  on 
the  operation  of  thinking.  In  iTeading,  for  example, 
the  enunciation  of  a  j^oposition,  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  for  every  wwd  contained  in  it  there  is  an  idea 
presented  to  the  understanding ;  from  the  comit 
bination  and  comparison  of  which  ideaSj  results  that 
act  of  the  mind  esUeAjudgmenU  So  diffisr^it  is  dl 
this  from  the  fact,  that  our  words,  when  examined 
separately,  are  ofien  as  completely  insignificant  aa  the 
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letters  of  which  they  are  composed ;  deriving  their 
meaning  solely  from  the  connection,  or  relation,  in 
which  they  stand  to  others.  Of  this  a  very  obvious 
example  occurs,  in  the  case  of  terms  which  hare  a 
variety  of  acceptations,  and  of  which  the  import,  in 
every  particular  application,  must  be  collected  from 
the  whole  sentence  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
When  I  consult  Johnson's  Dictionary,  I  find  many 
words  of  which  he  has  enumerated  forty,  fifty,  or  even 
sixty  different  significations ;  and,  after  all  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  I 
am  frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  avail  myself  of  his  de- 
finitions. Yet,  when  a  word  of  this  kind  occurs  to 
me  in  a  book,  or  even  when  I  hear  it  pronounced 
in  the  rapidity  of  discourse,  I  at  once  select,  with- 
out the  slightest  effort  of  conscious  thought,  the  pre<- 
ase  meaning  which  it  was  intended  to  convey. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained  but  by  the  Jight  thrown 
upon  the  problematical  term  by  the  general  imp<Nrt 
of  the  sentence  ?-^«  species  of  interpretation  easily 
eonceivable,  where  I  have  leisure  to  study  the  coQ« 
text  deliberately ;  but  which,  in  the  circumstances 
I  have  now  supposed,  implies  a  quickness  in  the 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  which,  the  more 
it  is  examined,  will  appear  the  more  astonishing.  It 
is  constant  habit  alone  that  keeps  these  intellectufd 
processes  out  of  view  ;— giving  to  the  mind  such  a 
celerity  in  its  operations,  as  eludes  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance  of  our  attention ;  and  exhibiting,  to  the  eyes 
of  common  observers,  the  use  of  speech,  as  a  much 
simpler,  aix^  less  curious  phenomenon,  than  it  is  in 
realfty. 
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A  Still  iaote  palpable  iUustrrtiob  itf  the  flame  le- 
nkavk  jprtoenta  itselfi  when  the  langtu^  we  listen  to 
adniilis  of  tueh  transpositions  in  the  arrangement  of 
wordri  a&.are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Latin.  In  such  caaes, 
the  artifieial  structure  of  the  discoorse  suspends,  in 
ft  gt^eat  measure,  our  conjectures  about  the  sense,  till, 
$t  the  close  of  the  period,  tfie  verb^  in  the  very  in« 
fltant  of  its  utterance,  uiuiddles  the  asnigma.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  former  words  and  phrases  resemble 
tiiose  detached  and  unmeaning  patches  of  diffiniient 
cohmn^  which  compose  what  opticians  call  an  ana- 
fnorpkans  ;  while  the  effect  of  the  tvr6»  at  the  endi 
ttay  be  compaced  to  that  of  the  mirror  by  which 
the  4mamorphosis  is  reformed^  and  which  combinea 
these  appavmtly  fortuitoua  materials  into  a  beautiful 
portmit  at  landscape. 

In  instHnces  of  this  sort,  it  will  be  generally  founds, 
upon  an  accurate  examination,  that  the  intellectual 
ettti  IB  far  OS  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  is:altogetl»r 
iiffij^e^  and  incapable  of  analysis )  and  that  the  ele^ 
senta  into  which  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have  le* 
Mdved  it|  are  nothing  mom  than  the  grammatieai 
eUnuenU  tkf  ^echj^^he  logical  doctrine  about  tfis 
emi^mfkon  of  ideax  bearing  a  much  closer  affinity 
to  the  tod^  of  a  school-boy  in  iMEr^jng-  his  lesson,  tluuv 
te^  the  researches  of  philosophera,  able  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  mystery  to  be  expUined. 

These  observations  are  general,  and  apply  to 
every  cose  in  whieh  language  ia  employed.  When 
the  subject,  however,  to  which  it  relates,  involves 
tiottons  which  are  abstiuct  «ad  complilx,  the  (tfocesa 
of  interpretation  becomes  much  mcHre  complicated 
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and  curious ;  involving,  at  every  step,  that  species 
of  mental  induction  which  I  have  already  endeavour- 
ed to  describe.  In  reading,  accordingly,  the  most 
perspicuous  discussions,  in  which  such  notions  form 
the  subject  of  the  argument,  little  instruction  is  re- 
ceived, till  we  have  made  the  reasonings  our  orni^ 
by  revolving  the  steps  again  and  again  in  our 
thoughts.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the 
function  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  conv^  knoww 
ledge  (according  to  the  commpn  phrase)  from  we 
mind  to  another,  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the 
same  train  qf  thinking ;  and  to  confine  them,  99 
nearly  as  possiblet  to  the  same  track. — Many  authors 
have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  qf  speech  / 
but  none  has  hitherto  attended  to  the  far  mQV9 
wonderful  mecJtanism  which  it  puts  into  action  b^ 
hind  the  scene. 

The  ^peculatioiui  of  Mr  Home  Tooke  (whi4;ev«]; 
the  conclufiions  were  to  which  he  meant  them  to  h9 
subser^ent)  affi>rd,  in  every  page,  illustrations  of 
these  hints,  by^shewing  how  imperfect  and  disjointed 
8  thing  speech  must  have  been  in  its  infant  stat«^ 
prior  to  the  developement  of  those  vajiow  €im^ 
panent  parts,  which  now  appear  to  be  essentin}  to  it9 
existence*  But  on  this  particular  view  of  the  sub^* 
ject  I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND^ 


If  the  different  considerations,  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  be  carefully  combined  together,  it  wilf 
not  appear  sui-prising,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
great  majority  of  individuals,  the  common  analogical 
phraseology  concerning  the  mind  should  be  mistaken 
for  its  genuine  philosopliical  theory.  It  is  only  by 
the  patient  and  persevering  exercise  of  Reflection  on 
the  subjects  of  Consciousness,  that  this  popular  pre- 
judice can  be  gradually  surmounted.  In  proportion 
is  the  thing  typified  grows  familiar  to  the  thoughts, 
the  metaphor  will  lose  its  influence  on  the  fancy ; 
and  while  the  signs  we  employ  continue  to  discover, 
by  their  etymology,  their  historical  origin,  they  will 
bie  rendered,  by  long  and  accurate  use,  virtually  equi- 
valent to  literal  and  specific  appellations.  A  thousand 
instances,  perfectly  analogous  to  this,  might  be  easi- 
ly produced  from  the  figurative  words  and  phrases 
which  occur  every  moment  in  ordhiary  conversation. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  Warburton^s  account 
of  the  natural  progress  of  writing,  from  hierogly- 
phics to  apparently  arbitrary  characters,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  between  the  history 
of  this  art,  as  traced  by  him,  and  the  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  metaphorical  terms  come  to  be  strip- 
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ped  of  thst  Uteml  import,,  whichy  at  first,  pointed 
them  out  to  the  selection  of  our  rude  progenitorsh^ 
Till  this  process  be  completed,  with  .reipeo^  to'th^ 
words  denoting  the  powers  and  6]^eratidns  (^  the  uxi» 
dentandtng,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  success:  in  our 
inductive  researches  concerning  the  pirinbiples.Qft  the 
human  frame. 

In  thus  objecting  to  metaphorical  expressions,  oS 
«oUd  data  for  our  conclusions  in  the  scieacte  of  Min^^ 
I  wottld  not  be  understood  to.  represent  them  as  of 
no  use  to  the  speculative  inquirer.  To  those  who 
delight  to  trace  the  history,  of  language,  it  may,  un- 
doubtedly, form  an  interesting,  and  not  unprofitable 
employment,  to  examine  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  originally  suggested,  and  the  causes  which 
may  have  diversified  them  in  the  case  of  diiBFerent 
nations,  l^o  the  philologer  it  may  also  afford  an 
amusing  and  harmless  gratification  (by  tracing,  to 
their  unknown  roots,  in  some  obscure  and  remote 
•dialects,  those  words  which,  in  his  mother  tongue, 
generally  pass  for  primitives),  to  shew,  that  even  the 
terms  which  denote  our  most  refined  and  abstracted 
thoughts,  were  borrowed  originally  from  some  ob- ' 
ject  of  external  perception,  lliis,  indeed,  is  no- 
thing more  than  what  the  considerations,  already 
stated,  would  have  inclined  us  to  expect  a  priori ; 
and  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  astonish  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  confine  their  studies 
to  grammar  alone,  must  strike  every  philosopher,  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  that  pro- 
gressive order  in  which  the  mind  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  the  different  objects  of  its  knowledge,  and 
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(yf  those  genemi  laws  vAkk  gorem  hmtttft  tlMugkt 
in  the  employment  tsf  irbttrary  signs.  While  the 
fiilotegery  however,  is  engaged  in  these  captirvating 
iWearcheB)  it  is  h^hly  necessary  to  remind  him^ 
from  time  to  time,  that  his  discweries  belongto  the 
Motie  branch  of  literature  with  that  which  ihmislRS 
a  large  proportion  of  the  materials  in  our  owmMNi 
lexicODS  and  etymolc^cal  dictionaries ;— 4hat  after 
lie  hsis  told  us  (for  example)  that  imagiaatiwi  is  bo]> 
^o^mA  from  an  optical  knage^  and  aaUeness  from  a 
Latin  word,  denoting  the  idiaipness  of  a  material  m- 
stitiinent,  we  are  no  more  advanced  in  studying  the 
theory  of  the  hutnan  intellect,  than  we  should  be  in 
^Onr  speculatums  concerning  the  Amctiom  of  money, 
i3ft  the  polkicii  effects  of' the  nationsi  «bbt,  by  lesm^ 
llfeg,  i^om  Latm  etymologists,  that  die  word  pecmda 
itihd  the  phrase  tes  aUenum  had  both  a  reference,  in 
their  first  origin,  to  ceitain  circttmstaneesin  the  ear- 
ly state  of  Roman  manners,  * 

Ft^Mn  these  slight  hints,  considered  in  their  oon- 
Hection  with  the  sul\|ect  which  introd«ced  them, 
sobie  of  my  readers  must  have  anticipated  the  use  of 
them  I  intend  to  make,  in  prosecuting  the  arguneot 
bOneeming  the  Qrigin  of  Human  Knowledge*  To 
thote,  however,  who  have  not  read  Mr  Todoe's 
wotk,  or  who,  in  reading  it,  have  not  been  aware  of 
the  very  subtile  and  refined  train  of  tibinking  wUdi 
latently  connects  his  seemingly  desaltory  etymolo- 
gies, it  maybe  usefid  for  me  to  select  one  or  two  a<- 
amples,  where  Mr  Tooke  himself  has  been  «t  pains 

♦  Sec  Note  (PO 
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to  ittastrate  the  piacticid  afplioation^  of  vfbich  he 
conceived  his  discoveries  to  be  susceptible^  to  philo* 
eophioal  ditcusuens*  This  is  the  more  neoessary, 
thaty  in  general,  he  seems  purposely  to  haye  eonfin- 
td  hhinrlf  to  the  statement  of  pvemises,  v^ithout 
pointing  out  (except  by  implicatioQ  or  innuendo) 
the  purposes  to  which  he  means  them  to  be  allied; 
— -e  mode  of  writing,  I  must  beg  leav^  to  observe, 
witicfa,  by  throwing  an  aur  of  mystery  over  his  red 
4Mign,  and  by  wnusing  the  imagmation  with  the 
prospect  of  some  wonderful  secret  afterwwds  to  be 
revoaled,  has  ^f9&k  to  his  truly  learned  and  erigind 
disquisitions,  a  de^ee  of  cdebrity  among  the  srnat- 
terers  of  scienee,  which  they  would  never  have  ac- 
quired, if  stated  concisely  and  systematioaliy  in  a  d!» 
daetieform. 

,"  Right  is  no  other  than  Rect-mw  (regitumj^ 
*•  the  past  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  regere*  In 
*^  the  same  manner,  our  English  verb,  just  is  the 
''  past  participle  of  the  verhjubere^ 

^*  Tluis,  when  a  man  demands  his  tmmT  he  asks 
*^  only  that  which  it  is  ordered  he  shall  haye. 

**  A  RIGHT  conduct  is,  that  which  is  ordered^ 

"  A  RIGHT  reckoning  is,  that  which  is  ordered* 

"  A  EIGHT  line  is,  that  which  is  ordered  or  di* 
^^  rected-*-(not  a  random  extension,  but)  the  short* 
*<  est  distance  between  two  points* 

*^  The  RIGHT  road  is,  iJiat  ordered  or  directed  to 
**  be  pursued  (for  the  object  you  have  in  view,) 

'^  To  do  BIGHT  is,  to  do  that  which  is  ordered  to 
♦*  be  done.  * 

*  Tha  appllcatioa  of  the  same  word  to  dcnole  a  straight  line. 
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^'  To  be  in  the  right  is^  to  be  in  such  sttiatioDs 
<<  or  circumstances  as  are  ordered. 

*'  To  have  right  or  law  on.one's  side  is,  to  have 
<'  in  one's  favour  that  which  is  ordered  or  laid  down. 

*^  A  RIGHT  and  just  action  is,  such  a  one  a^  is 
^'  ordered  and  commanded. 

**  A  JUST  man  is,  such  as  he  is  commanded  to  be 
^*  — qui  leges  jvraque  servat — who  obaerves  and 
obeys  the  things  laid  down  and  commanded/'*—^ 
^^  It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say, 
^*  that  God  has  a  right,  as  it  is  also  to  say,  that  God 
**  is  JUST.  For  nothing  is  ordered^  directed,  or 
'<  commanded^  concerning  God.  The  espressions 
*f  are  inapplicable  to  the  Deity ;  though  they  are 
<<  common,  and  those  who  use  them  have  the  best 
**  intentions.     They  are  applicable  only  to  men ;  to 

and  moral  rectitude  of  conduct y  has  obtained  in  every  language  I 
know ;  and  might,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  explained,  withoqt 
founding  the  theory  of  morality  upon  a  philological  nostrum  con- 
cerning poii  partidpics.  The  following  passage  from  the  Ayeen 
Akberrjf  (which  must  recal  to  every  memory  the  line  of  Horace, 
Scilicet  vt  poisem  curoo  dignoicerc  rectum)  deserves  to  be  quoted 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  association  which 
has  suggested  this  metaphor. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  MolUuia  Muksood,  seal-en- 
^'  graver,  cut  on  steel,  in  the  Roka  character,  the  name  of  his 
*^  majesty,  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  up  to  Timur ;  and  af- 
''  ter  that,  he  cut  another  in  the  Nustaleek  character,  with  his 
'^  majesty's  name  alone.  For  everything  relative  to  petitions, 
"  another  seal  was  made,  of  a  semicircular  form.     On  one  side 

**  was, 

''  ReUiiud£  b  the  means  of  pleasing  God : 
^  I  never  saw  any  one  lost  hi  a  armgkt  road.** 

Ayeen  Akbeny,  Vol  L  p.  67. 


«<  wliotii;aU>Be  ladgiiage  belptigd,  and  of  whose  flea* 
^«  sadcms/only  ivords  atie.  the  represeni^ativeft  tajRic^ 
^'  wko.arByiby.natuDe;  tiie  $ubji5ic1^:of  lor^fer^^^^ofii^ 
*^  mandSf  and  whose  cMef  sieiitis  obedi^i^^e/' 

In  iJ^lylto  the  objeetioD,  that;  itccording  .to  this 
doctrine,  evaiythmg th3t  is; Ojrd^ed  m^cotnmand^ 
edis  mc^  and  just.  Ml*  Tooke  not  only  adpiita 
the  contequence,  but  considers  it  as  an  identical^  pto- 

^'  It  is  only  affinning,"  he  observes,  ^*  that  what 
*<  is  ordered  and  conumdnded  is — ordered  and  con^ 
''numded.''*    ' 

Vfiiii  r^ird  to  wrong,  he  observes  afterwards, 
that  **  it  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  xmng, 
*<  minganf  torquere. .  The  word  answering  to  it  in  ' 
'^  Italian  is  torto,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  tor- 
^*  guere ;  whence  the  French  also  have  tort  It 
'^  means  merely  wrung^  or  wrested  from  the  right, 
'*  or  ordered^  line  of  conduct.** 

Through  the  whole  of  this  passage,  Mr  Tooke  ' 
evidently  assumes,  as  a  principle,  that,  in  order  to  as- 
certain, with  precision,  the  philosophical  import  of 
any  word,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  its  progress  his- 
torically through  all  the  successive  meanings  which 
it  has  been  employed  to  convey,  from  the  moment 
that  it  was  first  introduced  into  our  language ;  or,  if 
the  word  be  of  foreign  growth,  that  we  should  pro* 

*  It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  this  language,  that 
Mr  Tooke  has  any  leaning  to  Hobbism.  On  the  contrary,  iq 
the  sequel  of  the  discussion,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  ordered  by  human  authority,  and  what  thfi 
Mtws  of  ojir  nature  teach  us  to  consider  as  ordered  by  God* 
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aerate  the  etymologic^i  iMeaithy  till  v«e  asoertain  &e 
literal  and  primitive  senae  of  the  root  from  wliatoe 
it  sprang.    It  is  in  tbis  literal  and  primitire  aenae 
alone,  thati  according  to  him,  a  philosopher  is  en^ 
titled  to  employ  it,  even  in  At  present  advanced 
state  of  science  $  and  whenever  he  annexes  to  it  a 
meaning  at  all  different,  he  imposes  equidly  on  him^ 
self  and  on  others.  *     To  me,  on  the  contmy,  it 
appears,  that  to  appeal  to  etymology  in  aphiloaophir 
eal  argument  (exeepting,  perhaps,   in  those  cases 
ivhere  the  word  itself  is  of  philosophical  origin),  is  al^- 
together  nugatory ;  and  can  serve,*  at  the  best,  to 
throw  an  amusing  light  on  the  laws  which  regulate 
Ae  operations  of  human  fancy.     In  the  present  in» 
Mbance,  Mr  Tooke  has  availed  himself  of  #  philo- 
logical hypothesis  (the  evidence  of  which  is  fiur  fiom 
being  ineontrovCTtible)  to  decide,  in  a  few  aentenoes, 
and,  in  my  <^nion,  to  dedde  very  erroneously,  one 
of  the  most  important  questknis  coonoeted  wkh  the 
tibeory  of  morals. 

I  shdl  only  mention  another  example,  in  whidi 
Mr  Tooke  has  followed  out,  with  still  gveater  intra* 

*  ••  As  far  as  we  Jcnow  uot  our  0^*11  meaiung ;"  as  far  "  as  our 
**  purposes  are  not  endowed  with  words  to  malce  them  knowo  ;'* 
IQ  far,  "  we  gabble  like  things  most  brutish/* — *^  But  the  im- 
*  portance  rises  higher,  when  w«  reS«ct  upon  1t>e  appMcaitiMi  of 
^  "Words  to  metapliysics.  AnA  when  I  s»y  mi^pi^ffii^^  pou  mff 
*'  be  pleased  to  remember^  that  all  general  reasonvig^  all  poiitieSf 
**  Itnr,  moraUtjfj  and  iitmityy  are  merely  met^tphywu**  For 
What  reason,  I  must  beg  leave  to  ask,  has  lilr  Tooite  •miU 
ted  mathematics  in  this  enumeration  of  the  <ii(fcrent  branphcs  of 
fntiaiphysical^etict  f  Upon  his  owm  princhple,  it  4s  AiHy  as  veil 
entitled  to  a  place  as  any  of  4^e  olher$««<-A'pernow  rf  Bwjk^f 
Piart  ii,  p.  121. 
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^pUStfi  las  geiMnlfnaeipk^  to  ite  mut  paradoxioal 
gnii  aknttbig  coii8e({neiiceik 

^  Triib,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  txbw,  m  k  wee 
^  ibrmetly  written ;  meuw  simj^y  end  merely,*— 
<<  that  which  is  trowsd.  And  instead  of  being  a 
"  rare  commodity  upon  earth,  except  only  in  wordsp 
^<  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world. 

**  That  every  man,  in  his  communication  wilji 
^  others,  should  speak  that  which  he  troweth,  is 
*^  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it  ought 
**  not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extravagant 
*^  praises  bestowed  upon  truth.  But  truth  sup- 
*'  poses  maidcind ;  Jbr  wkom^  and  in/  wfiamj  alone 
^'  the  wond  is  formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  appli- 
«*  cable.  If  no  man,  no  truth.  There  is,  there* 
*•  fore,  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  ever- 
<<  lasting  TRUTH ;  unless  mankind,  szich  as  tJiey  core 
<<  at  present^  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and  ever- 
« lasftn^.*'  *  , 

But  what  connection,  it  may  be  asked,  have  these 
quotations  with  the  question  about  the  Origin  of 
Human  Knowledge  ?  The  answer  will  appear  ob- 
vious to  those  who  have  looked  into  the  theories 

*  Mr  Tooke  observes  immediately  afterwards,  that  *^  the  Latin 
**  *tena  also  meaoB  trowju),  and  nothing  else/*  In  proof  of 
which  he  reasons  thus :  **  i2e«,  a  thing,  gives  keor,  i.  e«  I  am 
•**  tkinf^-ed  ;  Vtrcor,  I  am  strongly  thmg-^  ;  forf  e,  in  Latin  <:om- 
'*  <p06ition,  means  taldey  i.  e.  xaMt.  A«id  vertr^,  i.  e.  strongly  im> 
'*  pressed  tFpon  the  mind,  is  Ibe  oontractcd  par^iplc  of  vereorJ^ 

It  was  not  without  some  cause  that  Mt  Tooke's  fellow  dia« 
logist  (whom  he  di9tinguishes  by  the  letter  F,)  ^^entured  to  ex* 
\ claim,  on  tliis  occasion  \  **  lom  tfmgfdl  Vlho  t%er  used  such 
"  language  bcfoa*  T  * 
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.which  hme  bem  buik  on  the  geiienl  prmciple  jiut 
referred  to  ;*—«  principle  whioh  il>Beem8  to  have 
been  die  main  object  of  Mr  Tooke's  book  to  con- 
£nn,  by  an  induction  of  particulais ;  f  and  wUch^ 

*  I  thuik  it  proper  to  quote  here  a  few  sentences  from  Mr 
Tooke,  in  confirmation  of  iliis  remark. 

*'  Perhaps  it  was  for  mankind  a  lucky  mistake  (for  it  was  a 
^*  mfstake)  which  Mr  Locke  made,  when  he"  called  his  book  an 
^  Efsay  OD  Human  Underttattdittg  ;  for  some  part  of  the  inesti* 
''  jnable  benefit  of  that  book  has,  merely  on  account  of  its  title, 
"  reached  to  many  thousands  more  than,  I  fear,  it  would  have 
"  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it  is  merely)  a  grammatical  ena^j 

"**  or  a  treatise  on  words^  or  on  language*^ 

"  It  may  appear  presumptuous,  but  it  is  necessary  here 
^  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  Mr  Locke,  in  ius*  Easay,  never  did 
**  advance  one  step  beyond  the  opigin  of  ideat,  and  the  compo- 
**  sition  of  terms." 

In  reply  to  this  and  some  other  observations  of  the  same  sort, 
Mr  Tooke's  partner  in  the  dialogue  is  made  to  express  himself 
thus: 

*^  Perhaps  you  may  imagine,  that  if  Mr  Locke  had  been  aware 
''  that  he  was  only  writing  concerning  language,  be  might  have 
<*  avoided  treating  of  the  origin  of  ideas  ;  and  to  have  escaped 
^^  the  quantity  of  abuse  which  has  been  unjustly  poured  upon 
"  him  for  his  opinion  on  that  subject.*' 

Mr  Tooke  answers :  '^  No.  I  think  he  would  have  set  out 
*<  just  as  he  did,  with  the  origin  of  ideas  ;  the  proper  starting- 
^  post  of  a  grammarian  who  is  to  treat  of  their  signs.  Nor  is 
'*  he  singular  in  referring  than  all  to  the  tensct  ;  and  in  begin- 
*^  ning  an  account  of  language  in  that  manner.*' 

To  this  last  sentence,  the  following  note  is  subjoined,  which 
nay  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense  Mr  Tooke  understands  Locke's 
doctrine ;  and  that,  in  expounding  it,  so  far  from  availing  him- 
6^  of  the  light  struck  out  by  Locke's  successors,  he  has  pre- 
ferred the  dark  comments  of  an  earlier  age. 

*^  Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensUf  is,  as  well  as  ita 
t*  converse,  an  ancient  and  well  known  position. 
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if  it  were  admitted  as  sound,  would  completely  un* 
dennine  the  foundations  both  of  logic  and  of  ethics* 
In  truth,  it  is  from  tins  general  principle,  combined 
with  a  £ict  universally  acknowledged  among  philo- 
sophers (the  impossibility  of  speaking  about  mind 
or  its  phenomena,  without  employing  a  meta^orical 
phraseology),  that  so  many  of  our  late  philologists 
and  grammarians,  daasled,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the 
novelty  of  these  discoierieSf  have  shewn  a  dispo- 
sition to  conclude  (as  Diderot  and  Helvetius  for- 
merly did  from  other  premises),  that  the  only  real 
knowledge  we  possess  relates  to  the  objects  of  our 
external  senses  f  and  that  we  can  annex  no  idea  to 
the  word  mm^  itself,  but  that  of  matter  in  the  most 
gabtile  and  attenuated  form  which  imaginaticm  can 
lend  it.— -Nor  are  these  the  only,  or  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences,  involved  in  Locke's  maxim, 
when  thus  understood.     I  point  them  out  at  present, 
in  preference  to  others,  as  being  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  this  Essay.  •  , 
Mr  Tooke  has  given  some  countenance  to  these 
inferences,  by  the  coimection  in  which  he  intro- 
duces the  following  etymologies  from  Vossius« 

**  Animus^  Amma^.nvtvfjift  and  'i'v^  are  paiti- 
*^  ciples/' — Amma  est  ab  Animus.  Animtis  vera 
<<  est  a  Graeco  AvifAcs^  quod  dici  volunt  quasi  Afi/iof» 

*'  SicQt  in  speeulo  ea  quse  vickatur  non  sunt,  eed  «oruok 
*^  apectcM :  ita  quas  iDtelligimus,  ea  sunt  re  ip&d  extra  noi, 
**  eorumque  species  in  nobis.    Est  enim  quasi  rerum  ste- 

^  CULUM  IKTELLECTUS  KOSTER  ;  CUI,  NISI    PER   8ENSUM  RE* 
**  PRESEHTENTUR    RES,    NIHIL   SCIT   IPSE."— (J.  C.  Scaligor^ 

chap.  66.)     Diversions  ofPurieyy  Vol.  I.  pp.  4«,  43»  46,.47.    j 
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^^abA«f  fine  Acjxisqood  est  (Ii'm;  efc  Latinis  a  iS|p^. 
<•  nmrfo,  Spiritus.  Immoet  ^v^  est  a  ^u^oi  qood 
•  Hesycliitts  exponit  nr€«^** 

I  have  already,  on  various  occasions,  observed, 
that  the  que^on  concerning  the  nature  of  mind  h 
altogether  f<N*eign  to  the  opinion  we  form  concern- 
iiig  the  theory  of  its  operations  ;  and  that,  griaiting 
it  to  be  (^  a  material  origin,  it  is  not  the  less  evi- 
dent, that  all  our  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  obtained 
by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Consciousness  and 
ef  Reflection.  As  this  distinction,  however,  has 
been  altc^ether  overlooked  by  these  profound  ety- 
niol<^t8,  I  shall  take  occasion,  froril  the  last  quota- 
tion, to  propose,  as  a  problem  not  unworthy  <^  their 
iMentkm,  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  men,  in  dl  ages,  to  apply,  to  the  sentient 
said  thinking  principle  within  us,  some  appellation 
synonymous  with  spiritm  or  ^vwfjLct ;  and,  in  other 
cases,  to  liken  it  to  a  spark  ofjire^  or  some  other 
of  the  most  impalpable  and  mysterious  modifications 
of  matter.  Cicero  hesitates  between  these  two  forms 
of  expression  ;  evidently,  however,  considering  it  as 
a  matter  of  little  consequence  which  should  be  adopt- 
ed, as  both  appeared  to  him  to  be  equally  uncon- 
nected with  our  conclusions  concerning  the  thing 
they  are  employed  to  typify :  '*  Anima  sit  animus, 
**  ignisve  nescio  :  nee  me  pudet^  fateri  nescire  quod 
**  nesciam.  lUud  si  ulla  aliade  re  obscuri  affirmaie 
^*  possem,  sive  anima  sive  ignis  sit  animus,  eum  ju- 
«•  rarem  esse  divinum/*  This  iSgurative  language^ 
with  respect  to  Mind»  has  been  considered  by  some 
of  our  later  metapbysiciws  as  a  convincing  proofs 
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thai  die  dtetrine  of  ito  materiality  it  agreeable  to 
gmmnii  bdief ;  and  that  the  c^ipoatte  hypoUtesia 
has  originated  in  the  blunder  of  conibiuiding  what 
is  very  minute  with  what  is  immaterial. 

To  me,  I  must  confess,  it  appears  to  lead  to  a  con- 
duaion  directly  opposite.  For,  whence  this  diiqpo8i«> 
turn  to  attenuate  and  subtilize,  to  the  very  verge  of 
existence,  the  atoms  or  elements  supposed  to  pro- 
duce the  phenomena  of  thought  and  voliti<m,  biit 
iiiom  the  repugnance  of  the  scheme  of  MaterialiflDt 
to  our  natural  apprehensions;  and  from  a  secret 
anxiety  to  guard  against  a  literal  interpretation  of 
oar  metaphorical  phrasedogy  ?  Nor  has  this  di^cv- 
«ition  been  confined  to  the  vulgar.  Fhiloa^hical 
materialists  themselves  have  only  refined  farther  ob 
the  popular  conceptions,  by  entrenclm^  themaehea 
against  the  objections  of  their  adversaries  in  the  mo- 
dem discoveries  concerning  light  and  ekctridUfi 
and  other  inscrutable  causes,  manifested  by  their  ef- 
fects abne.  In  some  instances,  they  have  had  re* 
course  to  the  supposition  of  the  possible  eristence 
of  Matter,  under  forms  incomparably  more  subtiie 
than  what  it  probably  assumes  in  these,  or  in  an; 
vtherelaos  of  physical  phenomena  ;«-*a  hypothesia 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  better  than  in  the 
words  of  La  Fontaine  : 

"  Quiutesseace  d'atiime,  cxtrait  de  la  lumiire." 

It  is  evidei^  that,  in  using  this  language,  they  have 
only  atten^ted  to  elude  the  objections  of  their  ad- 
versaries, by  keeping  the  absurdity  of  their  theory 
a  little  more  out  of  the  view  of  superficial  inquirers; 
divesting  Matter  com^etely  of  all  those  propertiea 
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by  which  it  is  known  to  our  senses ;  and  sufastitiitiiig^ 
instead  of  what  i^  commonly  meant  by  that  woid,~* 
infinitesimal  or  evanescent  entities,  in  the  puisiat  of 
which  imagination  herself  i^  quickly  lost. 

The  prosecution  of  this  remark  would^  if  I  be  not 
mistaken^  open  a  view  of  the  subject  widelydifierent 
from  that  which  modem  materialists  have  takejk» 
But  as  it  would  lead  me  too  jEar  a^ide  from  my  pre- 
sent  design,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing 
here,  that  the  reasonings  which  have  been  lately 
brought  for^'ard  in  their  support,  by  their  new  phi« 
lological  allies,  have  proceeded  upon  two  errors,  ex- 
tremely common  even  among  our  best  philosophers : 
— ^first,  the  error  of  confounding  the  historical  pro* 
gress  of  an  art  with  its  theoretical  principles  when 
advanced  to  maturity  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  consi- 
dering language  as  a  much  more  exact  and  complete 
picture  of  thought,  than  it  is  in  any  state  of  society, 
whether  barbarous  or  refined.  With  both  of  these 
errors,  Mr  Tooke  appears  to  me  to  be  chai^geable  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  already 
produced  various  instances ;  and  of  the  former,  lus 
whole  work  is  one  continued  illustration.  After 
stating,  for  example,  the  beautiful  result  of  his  re- 
searches concerning  Conjunctions,  the  leading  infer- 
ence which  he  deduces  from  it  is,  that  the  commcm 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  speech,  in  the  writings 
of  grammarians,  being  inaccurate  and  unphilosophi- 
eal,  must  contribute  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of 
students  in  the  acquisition  of  particular  languages  : 
whereas  nothing  can  be  more  indisputable  than  this, 
that  his  speculations  do  not  relate,  in  the  lea^st,  to 
the  analysis  of  a  language,  after  it  has  assumed  a  re- 
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gular  and  systematical  form ;  but  to  the  gradual  steps 
by  which  it  proceeded  to  that  state,  irom  the  inarti- 
ficial jai^n  of  sayages.  They  are  speculations,  not 
of  a  metaphysical,  but  of  a  purely  philological  na* 
ture  ;  belonging  to  that  particular  species  of  disqui^* 
ntion  which  I  havie  elsewhere  called  theo/etkal  hiSf 
ton/.  *  To  prove  that  conjunctions  are  a  derivative 
part  of  speech,  and  that,  at  first,  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  words  which  are  confessedly  pronouns  or 
articles,  does  not  prove  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  separate  part  of  speech  at  present, 
any  more  than  Mr  Smith's  theory  with  respect  to 
the  gradual  transformation  of  proper  names  into  ap- 
pellatives, proves  that  proper  names  and  appellatives 
are  now  radically  and  essentially  the  same  ;  or  than 
the  employment  of  siribstantives  to  supply  the  place 
of  adjectives  (which  Mr  Tooke  tells  us  is  one  of  the 
signs  or  an  imperfect  language),  proves  that  no  gram- 
matical distinction  exists  between  these  two  parts  of 
speech,  in  such  tongues  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or 
the  English.  Mr  Tooke,  indeed,  has  not  hesitated 
to  draw  this  last  inference  also  i  but,  in  my  own  opi- 
nion, with  nearly  as  great  precipitation  as  if  he  had 
concluded,  because  savages  supply  the  want  of  foiks 
by  their  fingers,  that  therefore  a  finger  and  a  fork 
are  the  same  thing. 

The  applieation  of  these  considerations  to  our  me- 
taphorical phraseology  relative  to  the  Mind,  will  ap- 
pear more  clearly  from  the  following  chapter. 

*  See  the  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mi:  Smith,  prfN 
fixed  to  his  Posthumous  Elssays. 

P 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


Thjs  incidwtal  ob6ervBti(»u  wliieb  I  bayemadB  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Philosoph^fff  th^  Human  Mindf 
on  the  eircimistanoes  which  eoiitnhiite  to  deprive 
.that  branch  of  science  of  an  ^propriate  luid  specific 
phraseology,  together  with  those  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  former  chq»t^r  of  this  Essay,  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a  formal  reply  to  the  phibli^ieal 
comments  of  Mr  Tooke  on  Ae  arigm  qfour  ideas. 
If  anything  &rther  be  wanting  for  s^  conmbte  re- 
futation of  the  o<mclusion  which  he  supp^^  them 
to  establish,  fax  objection  to  it,  little  short  of  dempn- 
strative^  may  be  derired  &(m  the  variety  of  meta- 
phors which  may  be  all  employ^  ^th  eq^utf  pro- 
priety, wherever  the  phenomena  of  Mind  are  con- 
cerned. As  this  observation  (obvious  as  it  may  seeip) 
has  been  hitherto  very  little,  if  at  all  attended  to,  in 
its  connection  with  our  present  argument,  I  sbfdl  en« 
deavour  to  place  it  in  as  strong  a  light  as  I  can* 

A  very  apposite  exam^e,  for  my  purpose,  presents 
itsdf  immediately,  in  our  common  language  with  re- 
spect to  memory*  In  speaking  of  that  faculty, 
everybody  must  have  remarked,  how  numerous  and 
how  incongruous  are  the  similitudes  involved  in  our 
expressions.     At  one  time,  we  liken  it  to  a  recep^ 
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taclfif  in.  w}iich  the  iufUige?  of  things  91^  txeasur^ 
up  in  a  certJW  order ;  at  another  time^  )ve  fancy  it 
to  reiemble  a  tableU  on  which  these  imogf^^  are 
8taiBped>  more  or  less  deeply ;  on  other  occasions, 
agai^i  we  seem  to  consider  jut  93  somethifig  anabgous 
to  the  canvas  pf  a  painter.  Instances  of  all  these 
modes  of  speaking  may  be  collected  frjem  no  less  U . 
writer  than  Mr  J/)cke.  ^'  MethinJ^s/'  says  he,  in 
cue  place,  '*  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a 
'<  closet^  wholly  ^ut.up  £rom  light,  with  only  some 
*<  little  opeqing  left,  to  let  in  ex^mal  visihle  resem- 
«<  blances,  or  ideas,  of  things  wif;hout ;  Would  the 
'*  pictures  eoming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  staif 
"  thercy  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  oc^ 
'<  casion^  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  under*> 
^'  atfixding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of 
'*  sightf  imd  the  ideas  of  them/' — In  a  different 
part  of  his  Essay,  he  has  crowded  into  a  few  sen^ 
tences  a  variety  of  such  theories;  shilling  back*- 
wards  wd  forwards  from  one  to  another,  as  they  bap- 
pen  at  the  moment  to  i^trike  his  fancy*  I  allude  to 
a  very  interesting  passage  with  respect  to  the  decay 
of  memory,  produced  occ^ionally  by  disease  or  old 
age } — a  passage  where,  J  cannot  help  remarking  by 
the  way,  that  the  impress^pn  of  the  writer,  with  re- 
sppct  to  the  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  mind  holds  it?  most  precious  gifts,  has  elevated 
the  tone  of  his  composition  to  a  strain  of  figurative 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect 
that  his  works  afford  any  similar  example.  **  The 
**  memory,  in  some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious^ 
**  even  to  a  miracle ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
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''^constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those 
<<  wkich  are  struck  deepest^  and  in  mmds  the  moat 
<*  retentive  ;  so  that,  if  they  be  not  sometimes  le* 
<<  newed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  w  re- 
'^  flection  on  those  kind  of  objects  whidi  at  first  oc- 
*'  casioned  them,  the  print  wears  aut^  and  at  last 
*'  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus,  the  ideas, 
<<  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth,  often  die  before 
^*  us:  And  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs 
**  to  which  we  are  approaching ;  where,  though  the 
«<  brass  and  mari>le  remam,  yet  the  inscriptions  are 
**  efficed  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away. 
^^  TA^  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  mfad^ 
"  ing  colours^  and  if  not  sometimes  r^fireshed^  vanisk 
'*  and  disappear.^*  He  aftenvards  adds,  that  **  we 
'^  sometimes  find  a  disease  strip  the  mind  of  all  its 
"  ideas,  and  the  Jiames  of  a  feoer^  in  a  Jba>  days^ 
'^  calcine  aU  those  images  to  dust  and  collusion, 
^*  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  on 
^f  marble.^'  Such  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  find  words  with  re- 
spect to  memory^  which  do  not  seem  to  imply  one  or 
other  of  these  di£ferent  hypotheses ;  and  to  the 
sound  philosopher,  they  are  all  of  them  (when  con- 
ndered  merely  as  modes  of  expression)  equally  un- 
exceptionable ;  because,  in  employing  them,  he,  in 
no  case,  rests  his  reasoning  upon  the  sign,  but  only 
upon  the  thing  signified.  To  the  MateriaUst,  how- 
ever, it  may  not  be  improper  to  hint,  that  the  several 
hypotheses  already  alluded  to  are  completely  ex- 
clusive of  each  other ;  and  to  submit  to  his  consider- 
ation, whether  the  indiscriminate  use,  among  all 
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our  most  precise  writers,  of  these  oboiousbf  incan^ 
Ustent  metaphors,  does  taot  justify  us  in  concluding, 
that  none  of  them  has  any  connection  with  the  true 
theory  of  the  phenomena  which  he  conceives  them 
to  exphun  \  and  that  they  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  metaphysician,  merely  as  familiar  iUustrations  of 
the  mighty  influence  exerted  over  our  most  abstract- 
ed thoughts,  by  language  and  by  early  associations.  * 
Nor  must  it  be  foigotten,  that,  even  in  pure  Ma- 
thematics, our  technical  language  is  borrowed  from 
the  physical  properties  and  aflfections  of  matter ;  a 
proposition,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any 
other  proofs,  than  the  terms  employed  to  express 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  geometry ;  such 
terms,  for  example,  as  point,  Une,  surface,  solid, 
angle,  tangent,  intersection,  circumference  ;  not  to 
insist  on  such  phrases  as,  involutes  and  evolutes,  os- 
culating  circlt,  and  various  others  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. The  use  made  of  this  sort  of  figurative 
language  in  arithmetic  is  an  instance,  perhaps,  still 
more  directly  to  our  present  purpose  ;  as  when  we 
qieak  of  the  squares,  cubes,  Hxxdjractions  of  numbers; 
to  vfhich  may  be  added,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  thing,  the  application  of  the  y^oxdijkucion 
to  quantity  considered  in  general. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  person,  possessing  the  slightest  claim  to 
the  name  of  philosopher,  who  has  yet  ventured  to 
infer,  frmn  the  metaphorical  origin  of  our  mathema- 
tical language,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  annex 
to  such  words  as  point,  line,  or  solid,  any  clear  or 

♦  See  Note  (Q.) 
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precise  notions,  distinct  from  those  whieh  thoy  Kte- 
rally  express ;  or,  that  all  our  conclusions,  f()iRid^ 
on  abstractions  from  the  combinations  presmted  by 
our  external  senses,  must  necessarily  b^  vain  and  Il- 
lusory. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  some  4my  bo 
disposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  baring  a  no- 
tion or  idea  of  an  object,  and  being  able  to  tttat  it 
as  a  subject  of  reasoning ; — between  having  a  no- 
ft'ow,  for  example,  of  length  imthout  breads,  and 
reasoning  concerning' the  one  dimension  without  aliy 
reference  to  the  other*  To  this  distinction^  trifling 
as  it  is  in  reality,  I  have  no  material  objection  to 
state  on  the  present  occasion,  as  I  should  be  com- 
pletely satisfied^  if  it  were  as  scrupulously  attended 
to  in  the  philosophy  of  Mind,  as  it  uniformly  is  in 
the  demonstrations  of  the  mathematician  j-^-the  sen- 
sible images  presented  to  the  fancy  by  the  metapho- 
rical words  employed  to  denote  the  internal  pheno- 
mena, being  considered  as  anal(^us  to  the  extension 
of  points^  and  the  breadth  of  Hnesj  in  a  gecmietrical 
diagram  ;  and  the  same  abstraction  from  the  literal 
import  of  our  words  being  steadily  maintained,  in  all 
our  reasonings  on  the  former  science,  which  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  lise- 
ful  conclusions  in  the  latter. 

Of  Mr  Tooke*s  opinion  on  the  nature  of  general 
reasonings  we  are  not,  as  yet,  ftdly  informed  ;  nor 
has  he  even  explained  himself  concerning  the  logi- 
cal principles  of  mathematical  science.  He  has,  in- 
deed, given  us  to  understand,  that  he  conceived  the 
whole  of  his  second  volume  to  be  levelled  at  the 
imaginary  power  of  abstraction ;  and  towards  the 
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dose  of  It,  he  expresses  luBiseIf»  in  i^etfy  confident 
tennSiT  as  lunring  cmnpleferiy  accomplished  his  object: 
<^  You  hare  now  instances  of  my  doctrine,  in,  I  sup- 
**  pose,  abotit  a  thousand  words.  Their  number 
<•  may  be  easily  increased,  fiat  I  trust  these  are 
**  sufficient  to  discard  that  imagined  operation  of  the 
'<  mind  which  has  been  called  abstraction ;  and  to 
*^  prove,  that  what  we  call  by  that  name  is  merely 
*^  one  of  the  contrivancea  of  language  for  the  pur- 
^'  pose  of  more  speedy  co^nmunication."  * 

In  whBt  manner  Mt  Tooke  connects  this  very  co- 
pioua  induction,  with  the  inference  he  deduces  from 
it,  I  must  cohfeas  mysdf  nnable  to  comprehend. 
For  niy  own  part,  I  can  perceive  no  logical  connec- 
tion whatsoever  between  his  premises  and  his  con- 
clttHon;  nor  do  his  num^ous  examples  appear  to 
me  to  establish  any  one  general  truth,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  fancy  and  of  casual  association  on  the  struc- 
ture of  speech.  Not  that  I  consider  this  as  a  con- 
duaion  of  little  moment ;  for  of  the  reciprocal  influ- 
^ice  of  speech  on  our  speculative  judgments,  I  am 
fidly  aware ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  wished  for  an  iUus- 
taratioD  of  the  fact,  I  i^ould  be  tempted  to  refer  to 
the  train  of  thought  which  has  given  birth  to  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Diversions  of  Pvrky^  as  the 
most  r^Hiarkable  example  of  it  that  has  yet  occurred 
in  literary  history.--*-*^  Credont  homines,"  says  Ba- 
con, <^  rationem  suam  verbis  imperare^  ^  fit  etiam^ 
<<  ut  verba  vim  suam  super  rationem  retorqueant.'* 

With  respect  to  abstraction^  I  think  it  probable 

*  Tcx^kc,  Vol.  11.  p.  39«. 
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that  Mr  Tooke  has  fallen  into  an  eiror  very  previu 
lent  among  later  ?PTiters»-^hat  of  supposing  Berke* 
ley's  argument  against  abstract  general  ideas  to 
have  proved  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does. 

That  Berkeley  has  shewn,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  incorrectness  of  Locke's  language  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  he  has  thrown  a  clear  and 
strong  light  on  the  nature  of  general  reasoning j  is 
now,  I  believe,  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  writings.  But  does  it  foUow  fiom  Berke- 
ley's argument,  that  abstraction  is  an  imaginary  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  or  that  our  general  conclusions 
are  less  certain  than  former  Ic^cians  had  conceived? 
No  one,  undoubtedly,  cacn,  for  a  moment,  admit  such 
suppositions,  who  understands  what  the  word  a6- 
slraction  means,  and  who  has  studied  the  first  book 
of  Euclid's  Elements. 

On  these,  and  some  other  collateral  points,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Tooke  will  communicate  his 
peculiar  views  more  unreservedly,  in  the  £uther  pro- 
secution of  hii^  design : — ^in  looking  forward  to  which^ 
I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  express  a  wish 
(which  I  am  sure  I  feel  in  common  with  many  of 
his  admirers)  that  he  would  condescend  to  adopt 
the  usual  style  of  didactic  writing,  without  availing 
.  himself  of  a  form  of  composition  which  eludes  the 
most  obvious  and  the  most  insuperable  difficulties, 
by  means  of  a  personal  sarcasm,  or  of  a  political 
epigram. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  errors, 
sunilar  to  those  which  have  misled  Mr  Tooke  to  so 
nnprecedented  a  degree,  a  philosophical  grammarian^ 
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of  die  first  eminencet  long  ago  recommended  the 
totel  proscription  of  figurative  terms  from  all  ab- 
stract discussions.  *  To  this  proposal  D' Alembert 
objects,  that  it  would  require  the  creation  of  a  new 
]a||iguage»  unintelligible  to  all  the  world : — ^for  which 
reason,  he  advises  philosophers  to  adhere  to  the  com** 
mon  modes  of  speaking ;  guarding  themselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  against  the  false  judgments  which 
they  may  have  a  tendency  to  occasion,  t  To  me  it 
iqppears,  that  the  execution  of  the  design  would  be 
found,  by  any  person  who  should  attempt  it,  to  be 
wholly  impracticable,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
metaphysical  science.  If  the  new  nomenclature 
were  coined  out  of  merely  arbitrary  sounds,  it  would 
be  altogether  ludicrous ;  if  analc^us,  in  its  forma- 
tion, to  that  lately  introduced  into .  chemistry,  it 

*  Da  MwruoM.  Article  Abitraetion  in  the  Encychpidie^ 
t  ^  Un  Grammairien  Philosophe  voudroit,  que  dans  les  mati- 
"  ^res  metapbysiques  et  didactiques,  oh  6vit4t  le  plus  qu'il  est 
**  possible,  les  expressions  figur^es ;  qu'on  ne  dit  pas  qu'une  id^e 
^  en  ratferme  une  autre,  qu'on  unit  ou  qu'on  wpare  des  idto, 
**  et  ainsi  da  reste.  II  est  certain  que  lorsqu'on  se  propose  de 
"  rendre  sensibles  des  idees  purement  intellectuelles,  id6e$  sou- 
*^  Tent  imparfaiteSy  obscures,  fugitives,  et  pour  ainsi  dire,  a  demi- 
**  ecloses,  ou  n'eprouve  que  trop  combien  les  termes,  dogt  on  est 
^  forc6  de  se  servir,  sont  insuffisans  pour  rendre  ces  id6es,  et  sou- 
**  vent  propres  ^  en  donner  des  fausses ;  rien  ne  sen>it  done  plus 
^  xaiBonnable  que  de  bannir  des  discussions  metapbysiques  les 
**  ejqtfeasiOns  figui^es,  autant  qu'il  seroit  possible.  Mais  pour 
**  pouvoir  les  en  bannir  enti^rement,  il  faudroit  cr^er  une  langue 
*'  expr^,  dont  les  termes  ne  seroient  entendu  de  personne ;  le 
^  plus  court  est  de  se  servir  de  la  langue  commune,  en  se  tenant 
^  sur  ses  gardes  pour  n*en  pas  abuser  dans  ses  jugemens/'«»3few 
kng^  Tome  Y.  p.  SO. 
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would,  in  all  probability,  sjBt^inati^e  a  sM  of  hypou 
theses,  b»  unfocuided  as  those  which  we  are  onxioM 
to  discard. 

Neither  of  these  writets  has  hit  oil  the  only  efte^ 
tiial  rettiedy  gainst  this  ineontenienee  ;**-to  vwi^f 
from  time  to  time,  the  md^phors  we  employ,  m  as 
id  prevent  any  one  Gf  them  from  aequiling  ani  tiudne 
ascendant  over  the  others,  either  in  our  own  minda^ 
or  in  those  of  our  readers*  It  is  by  the  exdusive 
Use  of  some  favourite  figure,  that  careless  thinketa 
tote  gradually  led  to  mistake  a  simile  or  didtsmt  ana* 
logf  for  a  legitimate  theory. 

For  an  illustration  of  this  suggestion,  which  I  con- 
sider as  a  most  important  logical  rule  in  prosecuting 
the  study  of  Mind,  I  must  refer  to  my  farmer  work. 
Obvious  as  it  may  appear,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
met*  with  it  in  the  writings  of  any  of  my  predeces- 
sors. It  is  very  possible,  that  in  this  my  memory 
may  deceive  me  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  none 
of  them  has  attempted  to  exemplify  it  systematically 
in  his  own  practice. 

After  these  remarks,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add,  that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  fortunate  circmn- 
stance,  when  the  words  we  employ  have  lost  their 
pedigree;  or  (what  amounts  nearly  to  the  same 
thing)  when  it  can  be  traced  by  those  alone  who  are 
diUled  in  ancient  and  in  foreign  language  Such 
words  have  in  their  favour  the  finnetion  of  immemo- 
rial use  ;  and  the  obscurity  of  their  history  prevents 
them  from  misleading  the  imagination,  by  recalling 
to  it  the  sensible  objects  and  phenomena  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin.     The  nokiona,  aocordiiiglyr 
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fMcise  and  4efiiiHe,  being'  etitirely  the  restilt  of 
thoie  bftbite  nf  induction  Whieh  I  have  shewn  to  be 
m  essentially  Connected  ifith  the  acquisition  of  laa« 

The  philologieal  speculations,  to  whieh  the  fore- 
going ctitidMkB  refer,  have  been  'prosecuted  by  va- 
fioiis  ingenious  writers,  who  have  not  ventured  (per- 
bilps  who  have  not  meant)  to  draw  fmn  them  any 
inferences  in  favour  of  Materialism*     But  the  ob- 
scnre  hints  frequently  thrown  out,  of  the  momentous^ 
eonclnsioms  to  whieh  Mr  Tooke's  discoveries  are  to 
lead,  and  the  gratulations  with  which  they  wen& 
bailed  by  the  author  of  Zoonomia^  and  by  other  phy- 
siologtstg  of  the  same  school,  leave  no  doubt  with  re- 
spect to  the  ultimate  purpose  to  which  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  subservient.     In  some  instances, 
these  writers  express  themselves,  as  if  they  conceiv- 
ed the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  to  be  inae- 
cessible  to  all  who  have  not  been  initiated  in  their 
eabalistical  mysteries ;  tmd  sneer  at  the  easy  credu^ 
iity  of  those  who  imagine,  that  the  substantive  ^nril 
meta^  anything  else  than  breath  ;  or  the  adjective 
rightj  anything  essentially  different  from  a  line 
ibrming  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
The  language  of  those  metaphysicians  who  have  re- 
eoilfin^nded  an  abstraction  from  things  external  as 
a  necessary  preparation  for  studying  our  intellectual 
frame,  has  been  censured  as  bordering  upon  enthu- 
siasm, and  as  calculated  to  inspire  a  childish  wonder 
•St  a  department  of  knowledge,  which,  to  the  few 
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who  are  let  into  the  secret,  presents  nothing  above 
tiie  con^rehension  of  the  granunarian  and  the  ana- 
tomist. For  my  own  part,  I  have  no.  scruple  to 
avow,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  dodrinea 
to  degrade  the  nature  and  faculties  of  man  in  his 
own  estimation,  seems  to  me  to  affi>rd,  of  itself,  a 
very  strong  presumption  against  their  truth.  Ciceio 
considered  it  as  an  objection  of  some  weight  to  the 
soundness  of  an  ethical  system,  that  ^*  it  savoured  of 
^<  nothing  grand  or  generous''  (^fUhil  magnificumf 
nihil  generosum  sapitj : — ^Nor  was  the  objection  so 
trifling  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  for  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  believe,  that  the  conceptions  of  the  multitude, 
concerning  the  duties  of  life,  are  elevated,  by  igno- 
rance or  prejudice,  to  a  pitch,  which  it  is  the  bud- 
ness  of  Reason  and  Philosophy  to  adjust  to  a  hum- 
bler aim  ?  From  a  feeling  somewhat  similar,  I  frank- 
ly acknowledge  the  partiality  I  entertain  towards 
.  every  theory  relating  to^  the  human  Mind,  which  as- 
pires to  ennoble  its  rank  in  the  creation.  I  am  par- 
fial  to  it,  not  merely  because  it  flatters  an  inofibn- 
sive,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  a  useless  pride  ;  but 
because,  in  the  more  sublime  views  which  it  opens 
of  the  universe,  I  recognise  one  of  the  most  infalli- 
ble characteristics,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  in- 
ductive science  are  distinguished  from  the  presump- 
tuous fictions  of  human  folly. 

When  I  study  the  intellectual  powers  of  Man,  in 
the  writings  of  Hartley,  of  Priestley,  of  Darwin^  or 
of  Tooke,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  examining  the  sony 
mechanism  that  gives  motion  to  a  puppet.  If,  for 
a  moment,  I  am  carried  along  by  their  theories  of 
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human  knowledge,  and  of  human  life,  I  seem  to  my- 
self to  be  admitted  behind  the  curtain  of  what  I  had 
once  conceiTed  to  be  a  magnificent  theatre ;  and, 
while  I  survey  the  tinsel  frippery  of  the  wardrobe, 
and  the  paltry  decorations  of  the  scenery,  ain  morti- 
fied to  discover  the  trick  which  had  cheated  Jtj  eye 
at  a  distance.  This  surely  is  not  the  characteiistic 
of  truth  or  of  nature  ;  the  beauties  of  which  invite 
our  closest  inspection,— deriving  new  lustre  from 
those  microscopical  researches  which  deform  the  most 
finished  productions  of  art.  If,  in  our  physical  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Material  World,  every  step 
that  has  been  hitherto  gained  has  at  once  exalted 
our  conceptions  of  its  immensity,  and  of  its  order» 
can  we  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  genuine  philoso- 
phy of  the  Mind  is  to  disclose  to  us  a  spectacle  less 
pleasing,  or  less  elevating,  than  fancy  or  vanity  had 
disposed  us  to  anticipate  ? 

In  dismissing  this  subject,  it  is,  I  hope,  scarcely 
necessary  to  caution  my  readers  against  supposmg, 
that  the  scope  of  the  remarks  now  made  is  to  under- 
value the  researches  of  Mr  Tooke  and  his  followers; 
My  wish  is  only  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  their  legi- 
timate and  very  ample  province.  As  long  as  the 
philologer  confines  himself  to  discussions  of  gram- 
mar and  of  etymology,  his  labours,  while  they  are 
peculiariy  calculated  to  gratify  the  natural  and  libe- 
ral curiosity  of  men  of  erudition,  may  oflen  furnish 
hnportant  data  for  illustrating  the  progress  of  laws, 
of  arts,  and  of  manners  i — ^for  clearing  up  obscure 
passages  in  ancient  writers ;— or  for  tracing  the  mi- 
grations of  mankind,  in  ages  of  which  we  have  no 
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historica)  reooixk.  Aod  although,  wjjkbout  the  g^id* 
ance  of  more  rteady  lights  than  their  owuy  they  are 
mwe  lijcely  to  bewilder  than  to  direct  iia  in  the  study 
of  the  Mind,  they  may  yet  (as  I  shall  attempt  to  ex- 
emplify in  the  Second  Fart  of  this  Vohime)  simply 
many  useful  materials  towards  a  history  of  its  na^ 
tural  progress ;— -more  particularly  towards  a  histpiy 
of  Imagination,  considered  in  its  rehitim  to  the  prin- 
ciples  q£  Criticism.  But,  when  the  qpeculations  of 
ihe  mere  iM^holar«  or  glossarist,  presume  to  usurp,  as 
they  have  too  often  done  pf  late,  the  honour^  of  Phi- 
losq^hy,  and  that  for  the  e^^press  puqM)6e  of  lower- 
ing its  lofty  pursuits  to  a  level  with  their  own,  their 
partisans  stand  in  need  of  the  admonition  which  Se- 
neca addressed  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  when  he  cau- 
tioned him  against  those  grammatical  sophists  who, 
by  the  frivolous  details  of  their  verbal  controversies, 
had  brought  discredit  on  the  splendid  disputations  of 
the  stoical  school :  '*  Relinque  istum  ludum  litera- 
**  rium  philosophorum,  qui  rem  magnifipentissimam 
^  ad  syllabas  vocant,  qui  animum  minuto  dopendo 
<*  demittunt  et  conterunt,  et  id  aguntutphilosophia 
^<  potius  difficilis  quam  magna  videatur/'  * 

♦  Seneca,  Epist.  71—"  Abanrlon  this  literary  pastime,  intro- 
•'  duced  by  men  wlio  would  bring  tlic  noblest  of  all  sciences  to 
"  the  test  of  words  and  syllables  ;  who,  by  the  minuteness  of  Aeir 
*'  disquisitions,  let  down  the  mind  and  wear  QUt  its  powers,  and 
**  seem  anxious  to  invest  philosophy  with  new  difficulties^  when 
^  it  ought  to  have  been  their  aim  to  display  her  in  all  her  gran* 
«  dcur." 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 


Anotk^r  mistaken  idea,  which  runs  through  the 
theories  of  some  of  our  late  piplologers,  although 
of  a  far  less  dangerous  tendency  than  th^t  which  has 
been  just  remarked,  is  yet  of^  sufficient  consequence 
to  deserve  our  attention,  before  we  close  the  present 
discussion.  It  relates,  indeed,  to  a  question  altoge* 
ther  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Essays  j 
but  has  its  origin  in  an  error  so  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  correct,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  find  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
of  pointing  it  out  to  the  notice  of  my  readers. 

The  idea  to  which  I  refer  is  assumed,  or,  at  least, 
implied  as  an  axiom,  in  almost  every  page  of  Mr 
Tooke's  work  :  That,  in  order  to  understand,  with 
precision,  the  import  of  any  English  word,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  trace  its  progress  historically  through  all 
the  successive  meanings  which  it  has  been  employed 
to  convey,  from  the  moment  that  it  was  first  intro* 
duced  into  our  language ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of  fo- 
reign growth,  and  transmitted  to  us  from  some  dia- 
lect of  our  continental  ancestors,  that  we  should 
prosecute  the  etymological  reseai*ch,  till  we  ascertain 
the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from 
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whence  it  sprung.  *  Nor  is  this  idea  peculiar  to 
Mr  Tooke.  It  forms,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
ground-work  of  a  learned  and  ingenious  book  on 
French  Synonymes^  by  M.  Roubaud ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  silence  of  later  writers,  it  seems 
to  be  now  generally  acquiesced  in,  as  the  soundest 
criterion  we  can  appeal  to,  in  settling  the  very  nice 
disputes  to  which  this  class  of  words  have  fi^uently 
given  occasion. 

For  my  own  put,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  instances  are  few  indeed  (if  there  are,  in 
truth,  any  instances),  in  which  etymology  furnishes 
effectual  aids  to  guide  us,  either  in  writing  with 
propriety  the  dialect  of  our  own  times ;  or  m  fixing 
the  exact  signification  of  ambiguous  terms }  or  in 
drawing  the  line  between  expressions  which  seem  to 
be  nearly  equivalent  In  all  such  cases,  nothing 
can,  in  my  opinion,  ^be  safely  trusted  to,  but  that 
habit  of  accurate  and.  vigilant  induction,  which,  by 
the  study  of  the  most  approved  models  of  writing 
and  of  thinking,  elicits  gradually  and  insensibly  the 
precise  notions  which  our  best  authors  have  annex- 
ed to  their  phraseology.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
Girard  and  Beauzee  have  proceeded  in  all  their  cri- 
tical decisions ;  and,  although  it  cannot  be  denied, 

*  In  one  passage,  he  seems  to  pay  some  deference  to  usage : 

••  Qaem  penes  arUtriam  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 
Byt  the  whole  spirit  of  his  book  proceeds  on  the  opposite  prio* 
ciple ;  and  even  m  the  page  to  which  I  allude,  he  leils  us,  that 
'^  capricious  and  mutable  fashion  has  nothing  to  do  in  our  in- 
^'  quiries  into  the  nature  of  language,  and  the  meaning  of 
"  words,"— Vol.  II,  p.  95. 
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t^  thefe  is  dlen  a  great  deal  of  false  refinement 
in  both,  they  must  be  aUowed  the  merit  of  pointing 
out  to  their  successors  the  only  road  that  could  con- 
duct them  to  the  truth.  In  D'AIembert's  short 
but  masterly  fiketch  on  Synonymes,  he  has  follow- 
ed precisely  the  same  track.  * 

How  very  little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from 
etymology,  in  compositions  where  Taste  is  concern- 
ed, may  be  inferred  -from  this  obvious  consideration. 
That,  among  words  deriving  their  origin  from  the 
same  source,  we  find  some  ennobled  by  the  usage 
of  one  country ;  while  others  very  nearly  allied  to 
them,  nay,  perhaps  identical  in  sound  and  in  ortho- 
graphy, are  debased  by  the  practice  of  another.  It 
is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  Englishmen,  and 
still  more  Scotchmen,  when  they  begin  the  study 
of  German,  are  so  apt  to  complain  oAha  deep  root- 
ed associations  which  must  be  conquered,  before 
they  are  able  to  relish  the  more  refined  beauties  of 
style  in  that  parent  language  on  which  their  own 
has  been  grafted. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  word,  originally  low 
or  ludicrous,  has,  in  consequence  of  long  use,  been 
once  ennobled  or  consecrated,  I  do  not  well  see 
what  advantage,  in  point  of  taste,  is  to.  be  expected 
fipom  a  scrupulous  examination  of  its  geneal  v.y  or 
of  its  kindred  connexions.  Mr  Tooke  has  shewn, 
in  a  very  satisfactory  mamxer,  that  some  English 
words  which,  are  now  banished,  not  only  fttim  so- 

^  See  Note  at  the  end  (R.) 
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lemn  discourse,  but  from  decent  oanvenatioii,  are 
very  nearly  allied,  in  their  origin,  to  others  which 
rank  with  the  most  unexceptionable  in  our  language  ; 
and  he  seems  disposed  to  ascribe  our  prejudice 
against  the  former  to  a  faUe  delicacy.  *  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  practical  inference  Mr  Todke 
would  vrish  us  to  draw  from  these  discoyeries.  la 
it  that  the  latter  should  be  degraded,  on  account  of 
the  infamy  of  their  connexions ;  or,  that  every  word 
which  can  claim  a  common  descent  with  them  firom 
a  respectable  stem  is  entitled  to  admission  into  the 
same  society  ? 

May  there  not  be  some  risk  that,  by  such  etymon- 
logical  studies,  when  pushed  to  an  excess,  and  mag- 
nified in  the  imagination  to  an  undue  importance^ 
the  Taste  may  lose  more  in  the  nicety  of  its  dis* 
crimination,  tnan  the  Understanding  gains  in  point 
of  useful  knowledge  ?    One  thing  I  can  state  as  a 
fact,  confirmed  by  my  own  observation,  so  fiur  as  it 
ha3  reached  ; — that  I  have  hardly  met  with  an  indi« 
vidual,  habitually  addicted  to  them,  who  wrote  hia 
own  language  with  ease  and  el^ance.     Mr  Tooke 
himself  is,  indeed,  one  remarkable  exception  to  the 
general  rule ;  but  even  with  respect  to  Aifn,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  if  the  style  of  his  craipoaition  be 
improved,  since  he  appeared  with  such  distinction  as 
the  antagonist  of  Junius. 

Nor  will  this  effect  of  these  pursuits  appear  sur« 
prising,  when  it  is  considered  that  their  tendency  ia 
to  substitute  the  doubtful  niceties  of  the  philologer 
and  the  antiquarian,  as  rules  of  decision  in  cases 

•  Vol.  II.  pp.  67  and  134. 
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Wfaeti^  thei^  is  no  le^timate  appeal  but  to  custom  and 
to  the  ear«  Even  among  those  who  do  not  carry 
tbehrf  re^atthe»  deeper  than  the  superficial  aspect  of 
tmr  vemjfcular  speech,  we  know  what  a  deceitful 
guide  etymology  fiiequently  is,  in  questions  about 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  expression.  How  . 
ttiucli  more  80,  when  such  questions  are  judged  of 
on  principles  borrowed  from  languages  which  are 
seldom  studied  by  any  who  have  made  the  cultivation 
of  Taste  a  serious  object !  • 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  only  take  notice 
of  the  absurdities  into  which  we  should  iqevitably 
ial],  if  we  were  to  employ  the  conclusions  of  the 
etymologist  as  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  metaphors  involved  in  our  common 
forms  of  speech.  In  some  cases,  where  such  meta* 
phors,  from  their  obvious  incongruity,  form  real  and 
indisputable  blemishes  in  our  language,  necessity 
forces  us  to  employ  them,  from  the  want  of  more 
unexceptionable  substitutes;  and,  where  this  ne«* 
eessity  exists,  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  oppose  ' 
to  established  use  the  general  canons  of  criticism. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  this  pedantry  has,  for  many 

*  ^  n  est  si  rare  que  I'^tymolegie  d'an  mot  coincide  avec  sa 
**  vMtable  acception)  qu'on  ne  peut  justifier  ces  sortes  de  re« 
**  chinches  par  le  pr^texte  de  raieux  fixer  par-l^  le  sens  des  mots. 
**  Les  ^criyains,  qui  savent  le  plus  de  langues,  sont  ceux  qui  com« 
^  mettent  le  plus  d'improprietcs.  Trup  occupes  de  Tancienne 
**  ^oeiigie  d^un  terme,  its  oubllent  sa  raleur  actuelle,  et  negligent 
**  lei  nuances,  qui  font  la  grace  et  la  force  du  discours." 

See  the  notes  annexed  to  the  ingenious  memoir  read  before  the 
Acadcasj  of  fierlaa,  by  M.  de  BiTarol,  entitled,  J?s  rUmversO' 
lUiJkla  £mt^  FrmfriH. 
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years  past,  been  carried  fartha:  than  the  genius  of 
the  English  tongue  w31  justify,  and  has  had  a  sen- 
sible influence  in  abridging  the  variety  of  its  nafcife 
stores  of  expression ;  but  it  is  only  of  kte  that,  in 
separating  the  primitive  from  the  metaphorical  mean- 
ings of  words,  it  has  become  customaryrfor  critics  to 
carry  their  refinements  farther  than  the  meie 
English  scholar  is  able  to  accompany  them  ;  or  to 
appeal  from  the  authority  of  Ad^&on  and  Swifl  to 
the  woods  of  Germany.  • 

*  The  argument  against  the  critical  utilify  of  (heie  etymologi* 
cal  researches  might  be  carried  mach  farther^  by  illustrating 
their  tendency,  with  respect  to  our  poetiad  vocabulary*  .  The 
power  of  this  (which  depends  wholly  on  association)  is  often  in- 
creased by  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  the  origiii  of  its  conse- 
crated terms ;  as  the  nobility  of  a  family  gains  an  accession  of 
lustre,  when  its  histury  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  fabulous 
ages. 

A  single  instance  will  at  once  explain  and  confirm  the  fore* 
going  remark. — Few  words,  perhaps,  in  our  language,  have  been 
used  more  happily  by  some  of  our  older  poets  than  HaMngar  ; 
more  particularly  by  Milton,  whose  Paradise  £01/ -has  rendered 
even  the  orgaoical  sound  pleasing  to  the  fancy* 

<•  And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  Ih*  eveniiig  sta^, 
'*  Love^  HarhiMger,  appear*d> 

How  powerful  are  the  associations  which  such  a  combination 
of  ideas  must  establish  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  capable  of 
feeling  their  beauty ;  and  what  a  charm  is  communicated  to  the 
Word,  thus  blended  in  its  efect  with  such  pictures  as  those  of 
the  evening  star,  and  of  the  loves  of  our  first  parents ! 

When  I  look  into  Johnson  for  the  etymology  of  Harkisiger^  I 
find  he  derives  it  from  the  Dutch  Herhergery  which  denotes  one 
who  goes  to  provide  lodgings  or  a  harbour  for  those  that  follow. 
Whoever  may  thank  the  author  for  this  conjecture,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  the  lover  of  Milton's  poetry*  The  iiQUiy,  however^ 
which  is  here  done  to  the  word  in  question,  is  sUght^in  compari- 
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The  Mowing  principle  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
adopted  as  a  practical  rule ;  that  as  mijped  metaphors 
displease  solely  by  the  incongruous  pictures  they  pre- 
sent to  the  imagination,  they  are  exceptionable  in 
those  cases  alone  where  the  words  which  we  combine 
appear  obviously,  and  without  a  moment's  reflection, 
to  have  a  metaphorical  signification;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  when,  from  long  use,  they  cease  to  be 
fj^^umtive,  and  become  virtually  literal  expressions^ 
no  ailment  against  their  propriety  can  have  any' 
weighty  so  far  as  it  rests  on  metaphysical  or  philo- 
logical considerations  concerning  their  primitive 
roots.  In  such  cases,  the  ear  of  a  person  familiar- 
ized to  the  st^le  of  our  standard  authors,  ought  to 
silence  every  speculative  argument,  how  plausible  so- 
ever it  may  appear  to  the  theorist,  in  point  of  etymo- 
logical verisimilitude. 

In  confirmation  of  tliis  principle,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that,  among  our  metaphorical  expressions,  there 
are  some  where  the  literal  sense  contmues  to  maintain 
its  ascendant  over  the  metaphorical ;  there  are  others 
where  the  metaphorical  has  so  far  supplanted  the 
literal,  as  to  present  itself  as  the  more  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  the  two. 

The  words  acuteness,  deliberation^  and  sagacity^ 
are  examples  of  the  latter  sort ;— suggesting  im* 
mediately  the  ideas  which  they  figuratively  ex- 
press; and  not  even  admitting  of  a  literal  interpre- 
tation,  without  some  violence  to  ordinary  phraseolo- 

son  of  what  it  wpuld  have  been,  if  its  origin  bad  been  traced  to 
some  root  in  our  own  language  equally  ignoble,  and  resembling 
it  as  nearly  in  point  of  orthography. 
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gy«  In  all  ^eh  instances^  thecfiguMire  'ovigifl  of 
the  word  appears  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  aoattwtittR 
in  the  practice  of  composition. 

It  is  otherwiae,  however,  where  Uie^  liteiai  jaftuhf 
ing  continues  to  prevail  over  the  metaphorical ;  and 
where  the  first  aspect  of  a  phrase  may,  of  ooones 
present  an  unpleasing  combination  of  tbinga  ma* 
terial  with  things  intellectual  or  moral,  llie  verb 
to  handle  J  as  employed  in  the  expressions-^-^to  han* 
die  a  philosophical  question'-Ao  handle  a  point  qf 
Controversy^-'^Beems  to  me  to  be  in  this  {medicament. 
It  is  much  used  by  the  old  English  divines ;  more 
particularly  by  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Puritans  ;  and  it  is  a  favourite  mode 
of  speaking,  not  ohly  with  Lord  Kames  in  his 
Elements  of  Criticism,  but  with  a  still  higher  au- 
thority, in  point  of  style,  Mr  Burke,  in  his  book  oa 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful* 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  some  caprice  of  my  ovm 
taste,  but  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  had  always  a 
dislike  to  the  word  when  thus  applied ;  more  espe<- 
cially  when  the  subject  in  question  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  a  certain  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  style.  For  many  years  past,  it  has  been  falling 
gradually  into  disuse;^  it«  place  being  cammxmlj 
supplied  by  the  verb  to  treat ;— «  verb  which,  when 
traced  to  its  root  (tractarej  in  the  Latin  language,  is 
precisely  of  the  same  import ;  but  which,  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  less  obvious  extraction,  does  not  ob- 
trude its  literal  meaning  on  the  imagination,  in  a 
manner  at  all  offensive.    In  most  cases  of  the  same 

11 
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snty  it  will  be  fbnad  oonvenient  to  avail  ourselves 
of  a  nmilar  aitifioe. 

<^  It  might  be  expected/^  says  Burke,  *'  from 
^  the  fertility  of  the  subject,  that  I  should  consider 
«'  Poetry,  as  it  r^^ards  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
^'  mwe  at  large ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  in 
<<  ibis  light  it  has  been  often  and  well  handled  si- 
««  ready«'^-*-In  the  following  sentence,  the  use  of  the 
sane  word  strikes  me  as  still  more  exceptionable : 
M  This  seems  to  me  so  evident,  that  I  am  a  good 
<<  deal  surprised  that  none  who  have  handled  the 
*^  subject  have  made  any  mention  of  the  quality  of 
'*  smoothness  J  in  the  enumeration  of  those  that  go  to 
^'  the  forming  of  beauty/' 

Upon  the  very  same  principle,  I  am  inclined  to 
object  to  the  phrase  go  to,  as  here  employed.  I 
know  that  the  authority  of  Swift  and  of  Addison 
may  be  pleaded  in  its  favour ;  but  their  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  the  best  of  our  later  writers ; 
and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  verb  go,  when  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  to,  has  now  so  decided  an 
ascendant  over  the  metaphorical,  as  to  render  it  at 
present  an  awkward  mode  of  expression,  whatever 
the  case  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  questions  of  this  kind, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked,  whether  the  expressicm 
is  used  as  a  rhetorical  ornament  addressed  to  the 
fancy,  or  as  a  sign  of  thought  destined  for  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge*  On  the  former  suppo- 
sition, it  is  possible  that  the  same  phrase  may  offend  ; 
which,  on  the  hitter,  would  not  only  be  unexception* 
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able,  but  the  most  simple  and  natural  turn  of  ex« 
presdon  which  the  language  sup^diea. 

I  havef  elsewhere  contrasted  some  of  the  <^poaite 
perfections  of  the  philosophical,  and  of  the  ihetorical 
or  poetical  style.  The  former,  I  have  observed,  ac- 
complishes its  purpoaes  most  effectually,  when,  like 
the  language  of  algebra,  it  confines  our  reasoning 
faculties  to  their  a^ropriate  province,  and  guards 
the  thoughts  against  any  distraction  from  the  oc* 
casional  wanderings  of  fimcy.  How  different  from 
this  is  the  aim  of  poetry !  Sometimes  to  subdue 
reason  itself  by  her  syren  song ;  and,  in  all  her 
higher  efforts,  to  revert  to  the  first  impressions  and 
to  the  first  language  of  nature  ;-r-clothing  every  idea 
with  a  sensible  im^,  and  keeping  the  fancy  for  ever 
on  the  wing.  Nor  is  it  sufficient,  for  this  end* 
to  speak  by  means  of  metaphors  or  symbols.  It  is 
necessary  to  employ  such  as  retain  enough  of  the 
gloss  o]r  novelty  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  concep* 
tion  and  imagination  ;  and,  in  the  selection  of  words, 
to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  habitual  associations  of 
those  tipon  whom  they  are  desti&ed  to  operate. 
Hence,  to  all  who  cultivate  this  delightful  art,  and 
still  more  to  all  who  speculate  concerning  its  theory, 
the  importance  of  those  studies  which  relate  to  the 
associating  principle,  and  to  the  History  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  as  exemplified  in  the  figurative  me- 
chanism of  language.  Of  this  remark  I  intend  to 
offer  various  illustrations  in  the  Essays  which  are  to 
follow  :— -but,  before  entering  upon  any  new  topics, 
it  yet  renjains  for  me  to  add  a  few  hints,  which  have 
a  more  particular  reference  to  style  in  those  instances 

18 
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where  the  object  of  the  writer  is  meiely  to  attain  the 
merits  of  perspicuity  and  simplieity. 

In  cases  of  this  last  description,  the  considerations 
which  have  been  akeady  stated  lead  me  to  conclude, 
that  the  general  rules  which  reprobate  mixed  met»» 
4phors  ought  to  be  interpreted  with  a  greater  d^ree 
of  latitude  than  critics  are  accustomed  to  allow.     I 
have  heard,  for  example,  the  phrase  fertile  sovrce 
censured  more  than  once  as  a  trespass  against  these 
roles.     I  think  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to  a  great 
majority  of  my  readers,  whether  this  improprietif 
ever  occurred  to  them,  when  they  have  met  with  the 
phrase,  as  they  often  must  have  done,  in  the  best 
English  authors ;  nay,  whether  this  phrase  does  not 
strike  their  ear  as  a  more  natural  and  obvious  com- 
bination than  copious  source^  which  some  woukl 
substitute  instead  of  it.     Why,  then,  should  we  re* 
ject  a  convenient  expression,  which  custom  has  al- 
ready sanctioned ;  and,  by  tying  ourselves  down,  iii 
this  instance,  to  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  ad* 
jective  copiouSy  impoverish  the  scanty  resources  which 
the    English  idiom  .  affords    for  diversifying  oujr 
phraseology?*      On  the  same  principle,  I  would 

*  If  there  be  any  one  English  word,  which  is  now  become  yXv^ 
tually  literal,  in  its  metaphorical  applications,  it  is  the  word 
iource.  Who  ever  thinks  of  a  spring  or  fountain  of  water,  in  speak- 
ing of  God  as  the  source  of  existence ;  of  the  sun  as  the  sounte 
of  light  and  heat ;  of  land  as  one  of  the  sources  of  national  wealth; 
or  of  sensation  and  r^fiection^  as  the  only  sources  (according  to 
Locke)  of  human  knowledge ;— propositions  which  it  would  noC 
be  easy  to  enunciate  with  equal  clearness  and  conciseness  in  any 
other  manner  ?  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  th« 
adjective  fertile  ;  which  we  apply  indiscriminately  to  a  produe* 
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vindicale  such  pkraamM  the  £dkmix^f;i^^mio  dweH 
or  to  enlarge^  on  a  particular  point  f  or  on  apar^ 
iicular  head  qf  a  discwrse ;  oat  an  a  partiadat 
hranch  qfan  argument*  Nor  do  I  see  any  aitidsBi 
to  which  they  are  liiible»  whieh  would  not  jintifythe 
vulgu*  cavil  against  golden  candlestick^  and  glass 
inkhom  ;•«— exprasftcna  which  it  is  impossible  to  dia- 
pense  with,  but  by  means  of  absurd  circumlocutions. 
In  these  last  cases,  indeed,  the  etymdogy  of  the 
words  leads  the  attention  back  to  the  history  of  ifche 
arts,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  metaphorical  toes  qf 
speech  ;  but  in  both  instances  the  same  remark  holds, 
that  when  a  writer,  or  a  qfieaker,  wishes  to  express 
himself  plainly  and  perspicuoudy,  it  is  childi^  in  him 
to  reject  phrases  which  custom  has  consecrated,  on 
account  of  the  inconsistencies  which  a  philological 
analysis  may  point  out  between  their  primitive  im* 
port  and  their  popular  acceptations. 

In  the  practical  application,  I  acknowledge,  of  this 
general  conclusion,  it  requires  a  nice  tact^  aided  by 
A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best  models,  to  be 
able  to  decide,  when  a  metaphorical  word  comes  to 

tWe^e/J  ;  to  an  inventive  genius  ;  and  even  to  the  mmei  which 
supply  us  with  the  precious  metals.  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  these  two  words  should  not  be  joined  to- 
gether in  the  most  correct  composition.  A  similar  combination 
lias  obtained  in  the  French  language,  in  which  the  phrase  wurce 
fkonde  has  been  long  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities. 

It  is  necessary  for  mpc  to  observe  here,  that  I  introduce  thii» 
and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  merely  as  illustrations  d 
my  meaning ; .  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument^ 
ii'hetber  my  decisions,  in  particular  cases,  be  hght  or  wrong. 
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jMire  the  eiict  o£  a  literal  ttd  fpepifie  terai  ;«<r^)r 
(yfhat  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  whea'  k  ceases  to 
{n^esent  its  prhnitiTe  along  with  ita  figuratfve  mean^ 
ing :  And  Vrhms^rer  the  point  is  at  all  doubtful,  it 
ia  unquestionably  safer  to  pay  too  much*  than  tod 
little  respect,  to  the  common  canons  of  verbal  enti* 
cism.  All  that  I  wish  to  establish  is,  that  these 
canons,  if  adopted  without  limitations  and  excep- 
tions, would  produce  a  style  of  composition  different 
from  what  has  been  exemplified  by  the  classical  au- 
thors, either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times ;  and 
which  no  writer  or  speaker  could  attempt  to  susMfe,* 
without  feeling  himself  perpetually  cramped  by  fet- 
ters, inconsistent  with  the  freedom,  the  variety,  and 
the  grace  of  his  expression.  * 

If  these  remarks  have  any  foundation  in  truth, 
ivhen  applied  to  questions  which  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  illiterate  judges,  they  conclude  with  in- 
finitely greater  force  in  favour  of  established  practice, 
when  opposed  merely  by  such  arcana  as  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  scholar  or 
the  antiquary.  Considering,  indeed,  the  metaphori- 
cal origin  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  words 
in  every  cultivated  language  (a  fact  which  Mr 
Tooke's  ingenious  speculations  have  now  placed  in 
a  point  of  view  so  peculiarly  luminous),  etymology^ 

*  The  following  raaxim  does  honour  to  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  of  Vaugelas  :— '*  Lorsqu'une  fa^on  de  parler  est  usitee 
"  des  bons  auteurs,  il  ne  faut  pas  s*amuser  ^  en  faire  i'anatomie, 
''  ni  k  pointiller  dessus,  comme  font  une  infinite  de  gens  ;  mais 
"  il  faut  bc  laisser  emporter  au  torrent,  et  parler  comme  les  au- 
"  trcs,  sans  daigner  fecouter  ccs  feplucheurs  de  phrases," 
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if  systematicany  adopted  as  a  teat  of  propriety, 
would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  our  ordinary  modes 
of  speaking ;  without  leaving  us  the  possibility  of 
communicating  to  each  other  our  thoughts  and  feel* 
ings  in  a  manner  not  equally  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. 


END  OF  FAUT  HBST* 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS. 
FART  SECOND. 

ESSAY  FIRST. 

ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL* 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  volume  wliich  I  We  already  published  on  the 
Philosophy  oi  the  Human  Mind,  when  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Pleasured  qf  imagination^ 
1  have  employed  that  phrase  to  denote  the  pleasures 
which  arise  from  ideal  creaticms  or  combinations,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  derived  from  the  realities 
which  human  life  presents  to  our  senses.  Mr  Ad- 
dison, in  his  well-known  and  justly  admired  papers 
on  this  subject,  uses  the  same  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive acceptation ;  to  express  the  pleasures  which 
Beauty,  Greatness,  or  Novelty,  excite  in  the  mind, 
when  presented  to  it,  either  by  the  powers  of  Per- 
ception, or  by  the  faculty  of  Imagination ;  distin- 
guishing these  two  classes  of  agreeable  e9ects,.by 
calUng  tbe  one  primary ^  and  the  other  secondary 
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pleasures.  As  I  propose  to  confine  myself,  in  this 
Essay,  to  Beauty,  the  first  of  the  three  qualities 
mentioned  by  Addison,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
inquire  how  far  his  enumeration  is  complete,  or 
how  far  his  classification  is  logical.  But,  as  I  shall 
have  frequently  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  speak  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Imagination^  1  must  take  the 
liberty  of  remarking,  in  vindication  of  my  own 
phraseology,  that  philosophical  precision  indispen- 
sably requures  an  exclusive  limitation  of  that  title  to 
what'  Mr  Addison  calls  secondary  pleasures ;  be- 
cause, although  ultimately  founded  on  pleasures  de- 
rived from  our  perceptive  powers,  they  are  yet  (as 
will  afterwards  appear)  chancterized  by  some  very 
remarkable  circumstances,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  is  true,  that  when  we  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  external  objects  (for  example,  those  of 
a  landscape).  Imagination  is  oflen,  perhaps  always, 
more  or  less  busy ;  but  the  case  is  the  same  with 
various  other  intellectual  principles,  which  must 
operate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  wherever  men 
are  to  be  found ;  such  principles,  for  instance,  as 
the  association  of  ideas  ;'^sympathy  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  animated  beings ;— -or  a  speculative  cu- 
riosity concemmg  the  iLses  and^tnessy  and  systeTna- 
tical  relations  which  are  everywhere  conspicuous  in 
Nature  i  *  and,  therefore,  to  refer  to  Imagination 

*  To  these  principles  must  be  added,  in  such  a  state  of  so« 
ciety  f»  ours,  the  numberless  acquired  habits  of  observatioo  ifiil 
of  thought,  M'hicfa  diversify  the  eflfects  of  the  same  perceptions  m 
the  minds  of  the  painter ;  of  the  poet ;  of  th«  laodscapo-gafdenerj 
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alone,  our  perception  of  these  beauties,  together 
i¥ith  all  the  various  enjoyments,  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  which  accompany  it,  is  to  sanction,  by 
our  very  definitions,  a  partial  and  erroneous  theory* 
I  shall,  accordingly,  in  this,  and  in  the  following 
Essays,  continue  to  use  the  same  language  as  former- 
ly ;  separating,  wherever  the  phenomena  in  quea* 
tion  will  admit  of  such  a  separation,  the  pleasurei 
we  receive  immediately  by  our  senses,  from  those 
which  depend  on  ideal  combinations  fonned  by  the 
Intellect.  ^ 

Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  I  propose,  in  treat- 
ing of  Beauty,  to  begin  with  considering  the  more 
simple  and  general  principles  on  which  depend  the 
pleasures  that  we  experience  in  the  case  of  actual 
perception  ;  and  after  which,  I  shall  proceed  to  in« 
▼estigate  the  sources  of  those  specific  and  character* 
istical  charms  which  Imagination  lends  to  her  own 
productions. 

of  the  farner ;  of  the  civil  or  the  military  engineer ;  of  the  geo- 
logical theorist,  &c.  Sec.  &c. 

**  What  Mr  Addison  has  called  the  Pkoiures  of  Imagination, 
might  be  denominated,  more  correctly,  the  pleasures  received 
from  the  objects  of  Tatte  ;  a  power  of  the  mind  which  is  equally 
convenant  with  the  pleasurefr  arising  from  sensible  things,  and 
vith  socb  as  letmlt  from  the  creations  of  human  genius. 


ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
1>ART  FIRST. 

ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  WHEN  PRESENTED  IMlfEPIATELT 
TO  OUR  SENSES. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  IN- 
QUIRY, AND  ON  THE  PLAN  UPON  WHICH  IT  IS 
PROPOSED  TO  EXAMINE  IT. 

The  word  Beauty,  and,  I  believe,  the  correspond 
ing  term  in  all  languages  whatever,  is  employed  in 
a  great  variety  of  acceptations,  which  seem,  on  a 
superficial  view,  to  have  very  little  connection  with 
each  other ;  and  among  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  slightest  shade  of  common  or  coincident 
meaning.  It  always,  indeed,  denotes  something 
which  give9  not  merely  pleasure  to  the  mind,  but  a 
certain  rejined  species  of  pleasure,  remote  from 
those  grosser  indulgences  which  are  common  to  us 
with  the  brutes ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  universally 
in  every  case  where  such  refined  pleasures  are  re- 
ceived ;  being  confined  to  thosQ  exclusively  which 
form  the  proper  objects  of  intellectual  Taste.  We 
speak  of  beautiful  colours,  beautiful  forms,  beautiful 
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pieces  of  muac :  *  We  speak  also  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue;  of  the  beauty  of  poetical  composition;  of 
Ae  beauty  of  style  in  prose ;  of  the  beauty  of  a  ma- 
thematical theorem  ;  of  the  beauty  of  a  j^osophi- 
cal  discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  speak 
of  beautifiil  tastes,  or  of  beautiful  smells;  nor  do 
ive  apply  this  epithet  to  the  agreeable  softness,  or 
smoothness,  or  warmth  of  tangible  objects,  consk* 
dsred  solely  in  their  rehitien  to  our  sense  of  feel- 
ing, t  Still  less  would  it  be  consistent  with  the 
common  use  «f  language,  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
high  birth,  of  die  beauty  of  a  large  fortune,  or  of 
the  beauty  of  extensive  renown. 

£b  Im0  kmg  been  a  favourite  problem  with  philo- 
scfihers,  to  ascertain  the  common  quality  or  qualities 
which  entitles  a  thing  to  the  denomination  of  beaU' 
^fid;  Imt  the  success  of  their  speculations  has  been 
so  inconsiderable,  that  little  can  be  inferred  from 
tkem  but  the  impossibility  of  the  problem  to  which 
l^y  have  been  directed.  The  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle Aeau  in  the  French  Encyclopidieft  after 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  solutions  proposed  by 


u 


*  ^  There  is  nothing  singular  in  applying  the  word  beauty  to 

sounds.  The  ancients  observe  the  peculiar  dignity  of  the 
^  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing ;  that  in  their  objects  we  discern 
**  the  KoX^y  which  we  don't  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  the  other 
**  yaaKA.*'^^Hutcke9on'i  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  Virtue^  SecU  2, 
114. 

t  See  Note  (8.) 

}  Diderot,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me--«-I  do  not  refer 
to  this  theory  on  accoqn^  of  its  merit,  for,  in  that  point  of  view,  it 
is  totally  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  because  the  author  has  stated. 
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his  predecessors,  is  led,  at  last,  to  the  following  con* 
elusions  of  his  own,  which  he  announces  with  all 
the  pomp  of  discovery  : — "  That  Beauty  consists  in 
"  the  perception  of  Relations/' — "  Place  beauty  in 
*^  the  perception  of  relations^  and  you  will  have  the 
^*  history  of  its  progress  from  the  infancy  of  the 
**  world  to  the  present  hour.  On  the  other  hand, 
**  choose  for  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
^  beautiful  in  generak  any  other  qiuJity  you  can 
<^  possibly  imagine,  and  you  will  immediately  find 
*'  your  notion  limited  in  its  applications  to  the 
*^  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  in  particular  coim** 
'<  tries,  or  at  particular  periods  of  time*  *  The  per* 
*<  ception  of  Relations  is  therefore  the  foundation 
*^  of  the  beautiful ;  and  it  is  this  perception  which, 
*^  in  different  languages,  has  been  expressed  by  so 
'*  many  different  names,  all  of  them  denoting  diflfer- 
^'  ent  modifications  of  th^  same  general  idea.''      t 

The  same  writer,  in  another  article,  defines  Beau- 
ty **  to  be  the  power  of  exciting  in  u^  the  perception 
**  of  agreeable  relations  ;"  to  which  definition  he 
adds  the  following  clause  :  ''  I  have  said  agreeable f 
^*  in  order  to  adapt  my  language  to  the  general  and 

more  jcxplicitly  than  an^  other  I  at  present  recollect,  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  his  inquiries  have  proceeded  ;  a  prin^ 
ciple  common  to  him  with  all  the  other  theorists  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge. 

*  This  is  the  only  intelligible  interpretation  I  am  able  to  put 
on  the  original.  The  strictly  literal  version  is  :— '^  You  will  tind 
«<  your  notion  concentrated  in  some  point  of  space  and  of  time." 
(Votre  notion  se  trouvera  tout.a-coup  conceutr6e  dans  un  point 
de  Pespfice  et  du  terns.)  s 
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<^  common  acceptation  of  the  term  Beauty  ;  but  I 
**  believe,  that,  philosophically  speakings  every  ob- 
'*  ject  is  beautiful,  which  is  fitted  to  excite  in  us  the 
"  perception  of  relafions.^^  On  these  passages  I 
have  nothing  to  oflfer,  in  the  way  either  of  criti- 
cism or  of  comment ;  as  I  must  fairly  acknowledge 
my  incapacity  to  seize  the  idea  which  the  author 
vidshes  to  convey.  To  say  that  "  beauty  consists  in 
•*  the  perception  of  relations,"  without  specifying 
what  these  relations  are  ;  and  afterwards  to  qualify 
these  relations  by  the  epithet  agreeable,  in  deference 
to  popular  prejtuiiceSy-^wouid  infer,  that  this  word 
is  philosophically  applicable  to  all  those  objects  which 
are  vulgarly  denominated  deformed  or  ugly ;  in- 
asmuch as  a  total  want  of  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion in  the  parts  of  an  object  does  not,  in  the 
least,  diminish  tlie  number  of  relations  perceived ; 
not  to  mention,  that  the  same  definition  would  ex- 
clude from  the  denomination  of  Beautiful  all  the 
different  modifications  of  colour,  as  well  as  various 
odier  qualities,  which,  according  to  the  common 
use  of  language,  fall  unquestionably  under  that  de- 
scription. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  second,  and 
more  restricted  definition  be  adhered  to  (that 
'*  beauty  consists  in  the  perception  of  such  rela- 
"  tions  ai  are  agreeable^*') ,  no  progress  is  made  to- 
wards a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To  inquire  what 
the  relations  are  which  are  agreeable  to  the  mind, 
would,  on  this  supposition,  be  only  the  original  pro- 
blem concerning  the  nature  of  the  Beautiful,  pro- 
posed in  a  different  and  more  circuitous  form. 
The  speculations  which  have  given  occasioTi  tp 
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thefte  remarics  have  evidently  originated  m  a  pr^n^^ 
dice  which  has  descended  to  modern  times  froln  the 
scholastic  ages  ;  that  when  a  word  admits  of  a  va- 
riety of  significations,  these  tiiffisrent  Mgnifications 
must  all  be  species  of  the  same  genus  ;  and  must 
consequently  include  some  essential  idea  common  to 
every  individual  to  which  the  generic  term  can  be 
applied.  In  the  article  just  quoted,  this  prejudice 
is  assumed  as  an  indisputable  maxim.  *'  Beautifiil 
'*  is  a  term  which  we  apply  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
<*  things ;  but,  by  whatever  circumstances  thcsse 
**  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  it  is  eer- 
*<  tain,  either  that  we  make  a  false  i^lication  of  the 
"  word,  or  that  there  exists,  in  all  of  them,  a  com- 
**  mon  quality,  of  which  the  term  Beautiful  is  tiie 
♦•  sign.*'  • 

Of  this  principle,  which  has  been  an  abundant 
source  of  obscurity  and  mystery  in  the  diffisrwt  aei- 
ences,  it  would  be  easy  to  expose  the  unsoundness 
and  futility ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall 
only  remind  my  readera  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  it  led  the  Aristotelians  on  the  subject  of  caw- 
sation  ; — ^the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  which,  in  the 
Greek  language,  corre^nds  to  the  English  word 
^causCf  having  suggested  to  them  the  vain  attempt 
of  tracing  the  common  idea  which,  in  the  caw  of 
any  effect,  belongs  to  the  efficient,  to  the  matter,  to 

*  ^  Beau  est  un  terme  que  nous  appliquotis  a  unc  infinite 
"  il'Stres.  Mais,  quclque  differcnct  qu'il  y  ait  entre  ces  filres, 
**  il  faut,  ou  que  nous  fassions  une  fausse  application  du  terme 
^  beau;  ou  qu^il  y  ait  dans  tous  ccs  elrcs  unc  qualite  dont  le 
<*  terme  beau  soit  le  signc.** 
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tlmjtfrm,  mi  to  the  end.  The  idle  generalities  we 
meet  with  in  other  philosophers,  about  the  ideas 
of  tiie  goodf  the  Jit,  and  the  becomingt  have  taken 
their  rise  from  the  same  undue  influence  of  popular 
epidiets  on  the  speculations  of  the  learned. 

Socrates,  whose  plain  good  sense  appears  in  this, 
as  in  various  other  instances,  to  have  fortified  his 
understanding  to  a  wonderful  degree  against  the 
metaphysical  subtilties  which  misled  his  successors, 
was  evidently  apprised  fully  of  the  justness  of  the 
foregoing  remarks ; — if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Aristippus  about  the  Good  and  the  Beau- 
tiful. *'  Aristippus  (we  are  told)  having  asked  him, 
•*  if  he  knew  anything  that  was  good  ?**— "  Do 
«<  yon  ask  me  (said  Socrates)  if  I  know  anything 
«  good  fbr  a  Jever,  or  for  an  inflammation  in  the 
*«  ei/es,  or  as  a  preservative  against  ?^famne  /*' 

"  By  no  means,  returned  the  other." — ^^  Nay, 
^'  then  (replied  Socrates),  if  you  ask  me  concem- 
<^  ing  a  good  which  is  good  for  nothing,  I  know  of 
•«  none  such  ;  nor  yet  do  I  desire  to  know  it.'* 

Aristippus  still  urging  him— <*  But  do  you  know 
"  (said  he)  anything  Beautiful  ?*' 

♦•  A  great  many,*'  returned  Socrates. 

^*  Are  these  all  like  to  one  another  ?** 

^^  Far  from  it,  Aristippus ;  there  is  a  very  consi- 
^  derable  difference  between  them.** 

<^  But  how  (said  Aristippus)  can  beatUjf  differ 
*«  from  beauty  ?**  *— The  question  plainly  proceed* 

P  Translation  of  tbe  Mem^abXa,  by  Aln  Fielding. 
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ed  on  the  same  supposition  which  is  assumed  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  Diderot ;  a^  suppo- 
sition founded  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew)  on 
a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, which,  in  the  history  of  language,  attach 
different  meanings  to  the  same  words ;  and  which 
often,  by  slow  and  insensible  gradations,  remove 
them  to  such  a  distance  from  their  primitive  or  ra- 
dical sense,  that  no  ingenuity  can  trace  the  succes« 
sive  steps  of  their  progress.  The  vsuriety  of  these 
circumstances  is,  in  fact,  so  great,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  them ; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  select  a  few  oTthe  caaes,  in 
which  the  principle  now  in  question  appears  most 
obviously  and  indisputably  to  fail. 

I  shall  begin  with  supposing  that  the  letters  A, 
£,  C,  D,  £,  denote  a  series  of  objects  ;  that  A  pos-> 
sesses  some  one  quality  in  common  with  B  j  B  a 
quality  in  common  with  C  ;  C  a  quality  in  common 
with  D ;  D  a  quality  in  common  with  E ; — while, 
at  the  same  time,  no  quality  can  be  found  which 
belongs  in  common  to  any  three  objects  in  the  se- 
ries. Is  it  not  conceivable,  that  the  affinity  between 
A  and  B  may  produce  a  transference  of  the  name 
of  the  first  to  the  second ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  other  affinities  which  connect  the  remaining 
objects  together,  the  same  name  may  pass  in  succes- 
sion from  B  to  C ;  from  C  to  D ;  and  from  D  to 
E  ?  In  this  manner,  a  common  appellation  will 
arise  between  A  and  E,  although  the  two  objects 
may,  in  their  nature  and  properties,  be  so  widely  ' 
distant  from  each  other,  that  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
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tkm  can  conceive  how  the  thoughts  were  led  from 
the  former  to  the  latter.  The  transitions,  never^ 
theless,  may  have  been  all  so  easy  and  gradual,  that, 
were  they  successfully  detected  by  the  fortunate 
ingenuity  of  a  theorist,  we  should  instantly  rec(^- 
nise,  not  only  the  verisimilitude,  but  the  truth  of 
the  conjecture; — ^in  the  same  way  as  we  admit, 
with  the  confidence  of  intuitive  conviction,  the  cer* 
tainty  of  the  well-known  etymological  process  which 
connects  the  Latin  preposition  e  or  ea^  with  the  Eng- 
lish substantive  stranger ^  the  moment  that  the  inter- 
mediate links  of  the  chain  are  submitted  to  our  exa- 
mination *• 

The^e  observations  may,  I  hope,  throw  some  ad- 
ditional light  on  a  distinction  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Knight,  in  his  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Taste,  between  the  transitive  and  the  metaphori'- 

*  E,  ex,  extra,  extraneus,  Stranger,  stranger. 

The  very  same  prejudice  which  I  have  now  been  attempting  to 
refute  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  Mr  Tooke's 
speculations  concerning  language.—"  Johnson/'  he  observes  in  the 
b^inning  of  his  second  volume,  ^*  is  as  bold  and  profuse  in  asser«> 
*^  tion,  as  he  is  shy  and  sparing  in  explanation.  He  says  that 
^'  RIGHT  means — true.  A^in,  that  it  means — passing  truejudg* 
"  matt ;  htid^^passing  a  judgment  according  to  the  truth  of 
*'  things.  Again,  that  it  means — h(^[fpy.  And  again,  that*  it 
'*  meaas^'-perpendicular.  And  again,  that  it  means«»i»  a  great 
«  degree." 

•*  All  false,"  MrTcoke  adds, "  absurd,  and  impossible,"— -Vol. 
II.  p.  6* 

How  far  the  epithets/o/re  and  absurd  are  justly  applied  in  this 
instance,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  if  there  be  any  foun- 
dation for  the  preceding  remarks,  I  certainly  may*  be  permitted 
to  ask,  upon  what  ground  Mr  Tooke  has  concluded  his  climax 
with  the  word  impossibk  f 
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cal  meanings  of  a  w<Hrd*  '^  As  all  ^iditta»^^  be  m^ 
marks^  <<  employed  to  distinguish  qualities  percehr- 
**  able  only  by  intellect^  were  origmally  implied  to 
**  objects  of  sense,  the  prifhary  words  in  all  Usa* 
<<  guages  belong  to  them ;  and  are,  therefoiie,  ap* 
'^  plied  tramtUvehfy  though  not  u^K^figuratioebf^ 
^^  to  objects  of  intellect  or  imagination/*  *  The 
distinction  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  just  and  im* 
portant;  and  as  the  epithet  transitive  espiessea 
clearly  and  happily  the  idea  wh^ch  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  convey  by  the  preceding  illustration,  I 
shall  make  no  scruple  to  adopt  it  in  preference  tc^figu^ 
rative  or  metaphorical^  wherever  I  may  find  it  better 
adapted  to  my  purpose,  in  the  farther  prosecution 
of  this  subject.  It  may  not  be  altogether  superftuous 
to  add,  that  I  use  the  \9ovd  transitive  as  the  generic 
term,  and  metaphorical  as  the  spec^  ;  every  me- 
taphor being  necessarily  a  transitive  esqiression,  al- 
though there  are  many  transitive  expressions  which 
can,  with  no  propriety,  be  said  to  be  metaphorical. 
A  French  author  of  the  highest  rank,  both  as  a 
mii.thematician  and  as  a  philosopher  (M.  D'Alem- 
bert),  had  plainly  the  same  distinction  in  view  when 
he  observed,  that,  beside  the  appropriate  and  the 
figurative  meanings  of  a  word,  there  is  another 
(somewhat  intermediate  between  the  former  two), 
which  may  be  called  its  meaning  JMzr  eji:tensiwu\ 
In  the  choice  of  this  phrase,  he  has  certainly  been 

•  Annlyt.  Inquiry,  &c,  p.  11.  3d  edition. 

t  The  same  phrase  is  used  by  M«  Du  Mnrsaisinliis  ingenious 
^frealise  on  Tropes,  Sec,  in  particular,  the  second  part,  article 
Catachrest*^  '    il 
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lew  fortonste  tlum  Mr  Kmgbt ;  but,  as  lie  has  en- 
laiged  upon  his  idea  at  aonie  lengthy  and  with  his 
umal  perq^euity  and  precision,  I  diaQ  borrow  a  few 
of  his  leading  remarks,  as  the  best  comment  I  can 
offer  on  what  has  been  already  stated  ;  takii^  thef 
liberty  only  to  sub^tute  in  my  version  the  epithet 
transiUoef  instead  of  the  phrase  par  estenshnp 
wherever  the  latter  may  occur  in  the  original. 

**  Grammarians  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
**  two  sorts  of  meaning  in  words ;  first,  the  literal, 
'*  original,  or  primitive  meaning ;   and,  secondly, 
'^  the  figurative  or  metaphorical  meaning,  in  which 
**  the  former  is  transferred  to  an  object  to  which  it 
**  is  not  naturally  adapted.     In  the  phrases,  for  ex- 
*<  ample,  Feclat  de  la  lumercy  and  Viclai  de  la  ver^ 
**  tu^  the  word  ^clat  is  first  employed  literally,  and 
**  afterwards  figuratively.     But,  besides  these,  there 
**  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  meaning,  which  may  be 
<*  distinguished  by  the  epithet  transitive.    llius» 
^<  when  I  say,  PSclat  de  la  lumHre,  Ficlat  du  softf 
<^  t eclat  de  la  vertUy  the  word  iclat  is  applied  trmn-- 
**  sitiveb/  firom  Ught  to  noise ;  from  the  sense  of 
**  sight,  to  which  it  property  belongs,  to  that  of  hear- 
**  ingy  with  which  it  has  no  original  connection.     It 
^<  would,at  the  same  time,  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  the 
'^  phrase  V eclat  du  son  is  figurative ;  inasmuch  as 
^*  this  last  epithet  implies  the  application  to  some 
^'  intellectual  notion,  of  a  word  at  first  appropriated 
'^  to  an  object  of  the  external  senses.'' 
.    After  illustrating  this  criticism  by  various  other 
examples,  the  author  proceeds  thus :  *<  There  ia 
^'  not|  perhaps,  in  the  French  language,  a  single 
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*<  word  susceptible  of  various  interpretationsy  of 
^*  which  the  different  meanings  may  not  all  be 
^^  traced  from  one  common  root,  by  examining  the 
^<  manner  in  which  the  radical  idea  has  passed,  by 
'<  slight  gradations,  into  the  other  senses  in  which 
**  the  word  is  employed :  And  it  would,  in  my  opi- 
*^  nion,  be  an  undertaking  equally  philosophical 
^*  and.  usefiil,  to  mark,  in  a  dictionary,  all  th^  pos- 
**  Bible  shades  of  signification  bel<mging  to  the 
'<  same  expression,  and  to  exhibit,  in  succession, 
^^  the  easy  transitions  by  which  the  mind  might 
**  have  proceeded  from  the  first  to  the  last  term  of 
"  the  series."  * 

In  addition  to  these  excellent  remarks  (which  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  referred  to  by  any  suc- 
ceeding writer),  I  have  to  observe  fiurther,  that, 
among  the  innumerable  applications  of  language 
which  fall  under  the  general  title  of  transitive,  there 
are  many  which  are  the  result  of  local  or  of  casual  as« 
sociations  y  while  others  have  their  origin  in  the  con-* 
stituent  principles  of  human  nature,  or  in  the  uni-* 
versal  circumstances  of  the  human  race.  The  for- 
mer seem  to  have  been  the  transitions  which 
D'Alembert  had  in  his  view  in  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation ;  and  to  trace  them  belongs  properly  to  the 
compilers  of  etymological  and  critical  dictionaries. 
The  latter  form  a  most  interesting  object  of  exami- 
nation to  all  who  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Human 
Mind  ;  more  particularly  to  those  who  wish  to  in- 
vestigate, the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism. 

*  Fxlaircissemcns  sur  les  El^mens  de  PhilosopbiCp  §  ix. 
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A  few  sligkt  observations  on  both  may  be  useful,  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  discussions  which  are  to 
follow. 

1.  That  new  applications  of  words  have  been 
frequently  suggested  by  habits  of  association  pe- 
culiar to  the  individuals  by  whom  t}iey  were  first 
introduced,  or  resulting  naturally  from  the  limited 
variety  of  ideas  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  employments,  is  matter  of  obvious 
and  common,  remark.  ^  The  genius  even  of  some 
languages  has  been  supposed  to  be  thus  affected  by 
the  pursuits  which  chiefly  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  nations  by  which  they  were  spoken ;  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Latin,  for  instance,  by  the  habitual  at- 
tention of  the  Ropaans  to  military  operations;* 
that  of  the  Dutch  by  the  early  and  universal  famili*. 
arity  of  the  inhabitalits  of  Holland  with  the  details 
connected  with  inland  navigation,  or  with  a  sea- 
faring life.  It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers, 
that  the  Latin  word  intervallum  was  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  appropriate  phraseology  of  a  camp ; 
inter  vallos  spatium^ — ^the  space  between  the  stakes 
or  palisades  which  strengthened  the  rampart.  None 
of  them,  however,  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  insen- 
sible transitions  by  which  it  came  successively  to  be 
employed  in  a  more  enlarged  sense;  first,  to  ex- 
press a  limited  portion  of  longitudinal  extension  in 
general ;  and  afterwards  limited  portions  of  time  as 
well  as  of  q»ce.  *     "  Ut  quoniam  intervallo  loco- 

•  "  Medium  in  agineii,  in  pulverem,  in  clamorem,  in  castra, 
**  atque  aciem  forensem." — Cic.  de  Oratore. 

t  How  remole  are  some  of  the  following  applications  of  the 
word  from  its  primitive  meahing  ^ — 
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^  rtim  ^/  temparufn  di^uncti  sumu$f  pef  Uterus  te^ 
••  cuni  quam  scepissime  coUo^uar.'^  The  same  w(^ 
lias  passed  into  our  language ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
Hemarkable,  that  it  is  now  so  exclusiTely  appropriat* 
ed  to  time,  that  to  speak  of  the  interval  between 
fvro  places  would  be  censured  as  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion not  agreeable  to  common  use*  Etymologies  of 
this  sort  are,  when  satisfactory,  or  even  plaasiblef 
amusing  and  instructive :  but  when  we  consider  how 
very  few  the  cases  are,  in  which  we  have  acoesa 
tiius  to  trace  words  to  their  first  origin,  it  must  ap- 
pear manifest,  into  what  absurdities  the  position  of 
the  Encyclopedistls  is  likely  to  lead  those  who  shall 
adopt  it  as  a  maxim  ef  philosophical  investigation*  ^ 
Other  accidents,  more  capricious  silll^  aometimes 

*'  Numerum  in  cadentibus  guttis,  qudd  intervaUis  distfbguim* 
"  tur,  notare  fwssamus.'*— Ctc*  de  Orat. 

*^  Dolor  si  longusy  levis:  dat  enim  irUervaUa  et  rdaxat.*'— 
Cic.  Acad» 

*^  Vide  quantum  intervdlum  sit  inteijectum  inter  majorum 
"  nostrorum  consilia,  et  istorum  dementiam."!— Cic.  pro  Rob. 

^*  Neque  quisquam  hoc  Scipione  ekgantius  intervatta  negotio» 
"  rum  otio  dispuiixit."—- Po^erc. 

*  A  considerable  number  of  the  idiomatical  turns  of  French 
expression  have  been  traced  to  the  ceremonial  of  Tournaments ; 
to  the  sports  of  the  field ;  and  to  the  active  exercises  which  form- 
ed the  chief  amusement  of  the  feudal  nobility.  See  a  Disierta* 
turn  on  QaUicismi  (strongly  marked  ivith  the  ingenuity  and  re- 
fined taste  of  the  author),  by  M«  Suard,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Similar  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  Engliah  Tongue;  on 
examining  which,  however,  it  will  be  found  (as  might  be  expect- 
^  a  pfion),  that  the  sources  of  its  idiomatical  and  prover* 
bial  phrases  arci  incomparably  more  diversified  thaiv  thofe  of  thie 
French. 
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operate  on  language ;  as  when  a  wordis  tiansferred 
from  one  object  or  event  to  another,  merely  because 
they  h^pened  both  to  engross  public  attention  at 
the  same  period*  The  names  i^lied  to  different 
colours,  and  to  different  article  of  female  dress, 
from  the  characters  most  prominent  at  the  moment 
in  the  circles  of  fiishion,  afford  sufficient  instances 
of  this  species  of  association. 

But,  even  where  the  transference  cannot  be  cen- 
sured as  at  all  capricious,  the  application  of  the  max* 
im  in  question  will  be  found  equally  impracticable. 
This,  I  apprehend,  hiq»pens  in  all  the  uses  of  lan- 
guage suggested  by  analogy ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  rnormng  qf  our  days  ;  of  the  chequered  condu 
tkm  qf  human  li/e;  of  the  lights  qf  science  ;,  or  of 
the  rise  and  thefaU  qf  empires.  In  all  these  in* 
stances,  the  metaphors  are  happy  and  impressive; 
but  whatever  advantages  the  poet  or  the  orator  may 
derive  from  them,  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the 
diffisrent  subjects  thus  brought  into  contact,  will 
never  enable  the  philosopher  to  form  one  new  cout 
elusion  concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other.  I  mention  this  particularly,  because 
it  has  been  too  little  attended  to  by  those  who  have 
speculated  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Mind.  The 
words  which  denote  these  powers  are  all  borrowed 
(as  I  have  ahready  observed  repeatedly)  from  mate* 
rial  ol]gects,  or  from  physical  operations;  and  it  seems 
jto  have  been  very  generally  supposed,  that  this  im- 
plied something  common  in  the  nature  or  attributes 
of  Mind  and  of  Matter.  Hence  the  real  origin  of 
those  analogical  theories  concerning  the  formeri 
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which,  instead  of  advancing  our  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  it,  have  operated  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  circumstances  whatever,  to  retard  the  progress 
of  that  branch  of  science. 

There  are,  however,  no  cases  in  which  the  trans- 
ferences of  words  are  more  remarkable,  than  when 
the  mind  is  strongly  influenced,  either  by  pleasurable 
or  by  painful  sensations.  The  disposition  we  have 
to  combine  the  causes  of  these,  even  when  they  arise 
from  the  accidental  state  of  our  own  imagination  or 
temper,  with  external  objects  presented  simultane- 
ously to  our  organs  of  perception  ;  and  the  extreme 
difficulty,  wherever  our  perceptions  are  complex,  of 
connecting  the  effect  with  the  particular  circumstan* 
ces  on  which  it  really  depends,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  wide  difference  in  the  epithets  which  are  em- 
ployed by  different  individuals,  to  characterize  the 
supposed  sources  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  which 
they  experience.  These  epithets,  too,  will  natural- 
ly be  borrowed  from  other  more  familiar  feelings,  to 
which  they  bear,  or 'are  conceived  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance ;  and  hence  a  peculiar  vagueness  and 
looseness  in  the  language  used  on  all  such  subjects, 
and  a  variety  in  the  established  modes  of  expression, 
of  which  it  is  seldom  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

2.  But  although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
transitive  or  derivative  applications  of  words  depend 
on  casual  and  unaccountable  caprices  of  the  feelings 
or  of  the  fancy,  therfe  are  certain  cases  in  which  they 
open  a  very  interesting  field  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation.   Such  are  those,  in  which  an  analogous  trans- 
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Sstence  cithe  corresponding  term  maybe  remarked 
imiversally,  or  very  generally,  in  other  languages ; 
and  in  which,  of  course,  the  uniformity  of  the  result 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  essential  principles  of  the 
human  frame.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  it  will 
by  no  means  be  always  found,  on  examination,  that 
the  various  applications  of  the  same  term  have  arisen 
from  any  common  quality,  or  qualities,  in  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  relate.  In  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  they  maybe  traced  to  some  natural  and 
universal  associations  of  ideas,  founded  in  the  com- 
mon faculties,  the  common  organs,  and  the  common 
condition  of  the  human  race ;  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate by  what  particular  process  this  unifoim  re- 
mit has  been  brought  about,  on  so  great  a  variety  of 
occasions,  while  it  has  no  tendency  to  involve  us  in 
the  unintelligible  abstractions  of  th(  schools,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  throw  some  new  lights  on  the  history 
of  the  human  Mind. 

I  shall  only  add,  at  present,  upon  this  prelimi- 
nary topic,  that,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  intimacy  and  of  strength  in  the  associations  on 
which  the  transitions  of  lapguage  are  founded,  very 
different  effects  may  be  expected  to  arise.  Where 
the  association  is  slight  and  casual,  the  several  mean- 
ings will  remun  distinct  from  each  other,  and  will 
often,  in  process  of  time,  assume  the  appearance  of 
capricious  varieties  in  the  use  of  the  same  arbitrary 
sign.  Where  the  association  is  so  natural  and  habi- 
tual, as  to  become  virtually  indissoluble,  the  transi*- 
tive  meanings  will  coalesce  into  one  complex  concep- 
tion ;  and  every  new  transition  will  become  a  more 
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comprehenave  genertdizaUan  of  the  term  in  ques- 
tion. 

With  these  views^  I  now  proceed  to  oflfer  a  few 
observations  on  the  successive  generalizations  of  that 
word  of  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  this  Essay  to 
illustrate  the  import.  In  doing  so,  I  would  bj  no 
means  be  understood  to  aim  at  any  new  theory  on 
the  subject ;  but  only  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  true  plan  on  which  it  ought  to  be  studied. 
If,  in  the  course  of  this  attempt,  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  have  struck  into  the  right  path,  and  to  have  sug^ 
gested  some  useful  hints  to  my  successors,  I  shall 
feel  but  little  solicitude  about  the  criticisms  to  which 
I  may  expose  myself,  by  the  opinions  I  am  to  ha- 
zard on  incidental  or  collateral  questions,  not  esseUf 
tially  connected  with  jay  general  design* 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

PROGRESSIVE  GENERALIZATIONS  OF  THE  WORD  BEAU- 
TY, RESULTING  FROM  THE  NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF 

THE  MIND. BEAUTY   OF  COLOURS — OF  FORM&— • 

OF  MOTION.— COMBINATIONS  OF  THESE.— UNI- 
FORMITY IN  WORKS  OF  ART.— BEAUTY  OF  NA- 
TURE. 


Tn  OTWiTHSTANDiNG  the  great  rariety  of  qualities, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  to  which  the  wotd 
beauty  k  applicable,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted, 
that,  in  its  primitive  and  most  general  acceptation, 
it  refers  to  objects  of  Sight.  As  the  epithets  sweet 
and  delicious  literally  denote  what  is  pleasing  to  the 
palate,  and  harmomoits  what  is  pleasing  to  the  ear ; 
as  the  epithets  sqfl  and  warm  denote  certain  quali- 
ties that  are  pleasuig  in  objects  of  touch  or  of  feel- 
ing ; — so  the  epithet  6eat^/i^/ literally  denotes  what 
b  pleasing  to  the  eye.  All  these  epithets,  too,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  are  applied  transiHvely  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  other  senses.  We  speak  of  s^weet 
and  of  sqft  sounds  ;  of  warm^  of  deUciouSj  and  of 
harmonious  colourings  with  as  little  impropriety  as 
of  a  beautiful  voice,  or  of  a  beautiful  piece  qfmtisic^ 

s 
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Mr  Burke,  himself,  has  somewhere  spoken  of  the  soft 
green  qf  the  souL  If  the  transitive  applications  of 
the  word  beauty  be  more  numerous  and  more  hete« 
rogeneous  than  those  of  the  words  sweetness^  sqft' 
nesSj  and  harmomf^  is  itnot  probable  that  some  ac- 
count of  this  peculiarity  may  be  derived  from  the 
comparative  multiplicity  of  those  perceptions  of  which 
the  eye  is  the  common  organ  ?  Such,  accordingly,  is 
the  very  simple  principle  on  which  the  following 
speculations  proceed ;  and  which  it  is  the  chief  aim 
of  these  speculations  to  establish.  In  prosecuting 
the  subject,  however,  I  shall  not  fetter  myself  by  any 
regular  plan,  but  sh^  readOy  give  way  to  whatever 
discussions  may  naturaUy  arise,  either  from  my  own 
conclusions,  or  from  the  remarks  I  maybe  led  to  of« 
fer  on  the  theories  of  others. 

The  first  ideas  of  beimtjf  formed  by  the  mind  are» 
in  all  probability^  deaived  from  colours.  *    Long  be- 

^  It  isy  aecordragly,  upon  tins  ftssumption  l&at  I  proceed  in 
tracing  tbe  progressive  generalizations  of  these  ideas;  but  the  id. 
telligent  reader  will  immediately  perceive,  that  this  supposition 
is  not  essentially  necessary  to  my  argument.  Supposing  the  first 
ideas  of  "beauty  to  be  derived  {rom  forms ,  the  general  conciusioiis 
wkkh  I  wish  to  establish  would  have  been  precisely  the  same. 
In  the  case  of  a  blind  inan,  whatever  notions  he  attaches  to  the 
word  Beautiful  (which  I  believe  to  be  very  difierent  from  ours), 
must  necessarily  originate  in  the  perception  of  such  forms  or 
shape's  as  are  agreeable  to  his  sense  of  touch  ;  Combined,  pcr- 
Iwps,  with  tbe  grateful  sensations  connected  with  softness,  smootb- 
ness,  and  warmth.  If  (bis  view  of  the  subject  be  just,  an  easy 
explaaatiea  may  be  ^deduced  from  it,  of  the  cerrect  aind  coasi^U 
ent  use  of  poetical  language,  in  faking  of  objects  of  sight,  by 
such  a  writer  as  the  late  Dr  Blacklock. 
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fbre  infimts  receiTe  any  plearaiw  from  the  beauties 
of  form  or  of  motbn  (both  of  which  require,  for 
their  peroeption,  a  certain  effort  of  attention  and  of 
thought),  their  eye  may  be  caught  and  delighted 
'with  brilliant  colouring,  or  with  splendid  illumina^ 
tion.  I  am  inclined,  too,  to  suspect,  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  peasant,  this  ingredient  of  beauty  pre- 
domina^  ever  every  other,  even  in  his  estimate  of 
the  perfections  of  the  female  form  ;  *  and,  in  the  in- 
animate creation,  there  seems  to  be  little  else  which 
he  beholds  with  any  rapture*  It  is,  accordingly, 
from  the  e£fect  produced  by  the  rich  painting  of  the 
clouds,  when  gilded  by  a  setting  sun,  that  Akenside 
infers  the  existence  of  the  seeds  of  Taste,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  them  to  any  hand  but  thi^  ^ 
Nature. 


-"  Ask  the  swain 


**  Who  journeys  homewards  from  a  summer-day's 
**  Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils, 
*^  And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
'*  The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  clouds, 
"  0*er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween, 
*'  His  rude  expression,  and  untutored  airs, 
*'  Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
**  The  form  of  Beai4y  smiling  at  his  heart'' 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  judgment  of  the  infant  or  of 
the  peasant,  that  colours  rank  high  among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  beautiful  The  spectacle  alluded  to 
by  Akenside,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  as  it  forms  the 

♦  The  opinion  of  Shenstone,  on  a  point  of  this  sort,  is  of  soma 
weight.  '^  It  is  probable,"  he  observes,  *'  that  a  clown  would 
'*  require  more  colour  in  hb  Chloe's  face  than  a  courtier.'* 
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most  pleasant  of  any  to  the  untutored  mind,  so  it 
continues,  after  the  experience  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  to  retain  its  undiminished  attrac- 
tions :  I  should  rather  say,  retains  all  its  first  attrac- 
tions, heightened  by  many  stronger  ones  of  a  moral 
nature* 

**  Him  have  we  seen,  the  greenwood  side  along, 
**  As  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done, 
^  Oft  as  the  wood«lark  piped  his  evening  song, 

*^  With  wishful  eye  pursue  the  setting  sun/* 

Such  is  one  of  the  characteristical  features  in  a  por- 
trait, sketched  for  himself,  by  the  exquisite  pencil  of 
Gray ;  presenting  an  interesting  counterpart  to  what 
he  has  elsewhere  said  of  the  poetical  visions  which 
delighted  his  childhood* 

— •"  Oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
**  Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muses  ray, 
"  With  orient  hues," 

'*  Among  the  several  kinds  of  beauty,^'  says  Mr 
Addison,  '^  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours. 
'*  We  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleas- 
**  ingshew  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  hea- 
**  vens,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
•<<  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light, 
^<  that  shew  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situa- 
^<  tion*  For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are 
^<  always  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination, 
**  borrowing  mare  of  their  epithets  from  colours 
**  than  from  any  other  topicJ*  * 

From  the  admiration  of  colours^  the  eye  gradually 

*^  Spectator,  No.  412. 
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adyances  to  that  affirms  ;  beginning  first  ^th  such 
88  are  most  obviously  regular.  Hence  the  pleasure 
which  children,  almost  without  exception,  express^ 
when  they  see  gardens  laid  out  after  the  Dutch  man- 
ner ;  and  hence  the  justness  of  the  epithet  childish, 
or  puerile^  which  is  commonly  employed  to  charac- 
terize this  species  of  taste  ;— one  of  the  earliest  stages 
of  its  progress  both  in  individuals  and  in  nations. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  pleasures  connected 
with  colours,  external  objects  present  those  which 
arise  from  certain  modifications  of  Jbnn,  the  same 
name  will  be  naturally  applied  to  both  the  causes  of 
the  mixed  emotion.  The  emotion  appears,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  our  consciousness,  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  no  person  being  able  to  say,  while  it  is  felt, 
how  much  of  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  either 
cause,  in  preference  to  the  other  j  and  it  is  the  phi- 
losopher alone  who  ever  thinks  of  attempting,  by  a 
series  of  observations  and  experiments,  to  accomplish 
such  an  analysis.  The  following  expressions  of  Vir- 
gil shew  how  easily  the  fancy  confounds  these  two 
ingredients  of  the  Beautiful  under  one  common  epi- 
thet. *"  Edera  formosior  albaJ^  "  O  formose 
"  puer,  nmiutn  ne  crede  colori.**  That  the  adjec- 
tive formosus  originally  referred  to  the  beauty  of 
form  alone,  is  manifest  from  its  etymology;  and 
yet  it  would  appear  that,  even  to  the  correct  taste  of 
Yiigil,  it  seemed  no  less  applicable  to  the  beauty  of 
colour. 

In  another  passage  the  same  epithet  is  employed, 
by  the  same  poet,  as  the  most  comprehensive  which 
the  language  afforded,  to  describe  the  countless 
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channs  of  nature,  in  the  most  beautiful  season  of  the 
year: 

'^  £t  nunc  oninis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos ; 
^*  N line  f rondi^ai  ^ylvBdf'nunf formosisdnnu  amuts J* 

Similar  remains  may  be  extended  to  the  word 
Beauty,  when  applied  to  motion^  a  species  of  beauty 
which  may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  modification  of 
that  oi  form  ;  being  perceived  when  a  pleasing  ouU 
line  is  thus  sketched,  or  traced  out,  to  the  spectator's 
fancy*  The  beauty  of  motion  has,  however,  beside 
this,  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself;  more  particularly 
when  exhibited  by  an  animated  being ;— above  all, 
when  exhibited  by  an  individual  of  our  own  species. 
In  these  cases,  it  produces  that  powerful  effect,  to 
the  unknown  cause  of  which  we  give  the  name  of 
g;race  ; — an  effect  which  seems  to  depend,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  on  the  additional  interest  which 
the  pleasing  form  derives  from  its  fugitive  and  evanes- 
cent existence ;  the  memory  dwelling  fondly  on  the 
charm  which  has  fled,  while  the  eye  is  fascinated 
with  the  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow.  A  fasci- 
nation, somewhat  analogous  to  this,  is  experienced 
when  we  look  at  the  undulations  of  a  flag  streaming 
to  the  wind  ; — at  the  wreathings  and  convolutions  of 
a  column  of  smoke  ;-i-or  at  the  momentary  beauties 
and  splendours  of  fireworks,  amid  the  darkness  of 
night.  In  the  human  figure,  however,  the  enchant- 
ing power  of  graceful  motion  is  probably  owing  chief* 
ly  to  the  living  expression  which  it  exhibits ; — an  ex- 
pression ever  renewed  and  ever  varied,— of  taste 
and  of  mental  elegance. 

11 
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From  the  wmhuiation  of  thesis  three  el^mi^ntsi 
(of  colours,  of  forms,  and  of  motion)  what  a  variety 
of  oamptieat^d  results  nu^y  be  conceived !  And  ia 
any  ooe  of  these  resultSi  who  can  ascertain  the  re- 
spective share  of  each  element  in  its  production  ?  Is 
it  wonderful,  then,  that  the  word  Beauty,  supposing 
it  at  first  to  have  been  applied  to  colours  alone,  should 
gradually  and  insensibly  acquire  a  more  extensive 
neaning? 

In  this  enlaigement,  tQO,^  of  the  signification  of 
the  word,  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remar;k,,  ^hat  it 
is  not  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  any  quali- 
ty belonging  in  compum  to  colours,  to  forms,  and  tQ 
moti<m,  ccmsidered  abstractly,  that  the  same  word  i^ 
now  applied  to  them  indiscriminately*  They  ally  in- 
deed, agree  in  this,  that  they  give  pleasure  to  the 
i^peetator ;  but  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubti 
that  they  please  on  principles  essentially  different ; 
and  that  the  transference  of  the  word  Beauty,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  arises  solely  from  their  undis-v 
tinguishable  co*operation  in  producing  the  same 
agreeable  effect,  in  consequence  of  their  being  all 
perceived  by  the  same  organ,  and  at  the  same  instants 

It  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  purposes  which 
I  have  at  present  in  view,  that  I  should  attempt  to 
investigate  the  principles  on  ^hich  Colours,  Formp^ 
w  Motion,  give  pleasure  to  the  eye.  With  th? 
greater  part  of  Mr  Alison's  remarks  on  these  quali- 
ties, I  perfectly  agree ;  although,  in  the  case  of  th$ 
first,  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  the  mere  or- 
ganic impression,  independently  of  any  association 
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or  expression  whatever,  than  he  seems  wiUing  to 
allow.  * 

The  opinion,  however,  we  may  adopt  on  this  pointy 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  following  ailment, 
provided  it  be  granted  that  each  of  these  classes 
(comprehended  under  the  generic  term  Beautiiiil) 
ought,  in  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  nature  (^ 
Beauty,  to  form  the  object  of  a  separate  investiga^ 
tion ;  and  that  the  sources  of  these  pleasing  efiPects 
should  be  traced  in  analytical  detail,  before  we  ^- 
sume  to  decide  how  far  they  are  all  susceptible  of 
explanation  from  one  general  theory.    In  this  re- 
spect, Mr  Alison's  work  seems  to  me  to  be  pecidiar- 
ly  valuable.     It  is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken 
and  to  direct  the  observation  of  his  readers  to  parti- 
cular phenomena,  and  to  the  state  of  their  own  feel- 
ings ^  and  whoever  peruses  it  with  due  attention, 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  metaphyseal  ge- 
neralizations which  have  been  so  often  attempted  on 
this  subject,  are  not  more  unsuccessfiil  in  their  exe- 
cution, than  they  are  unphilosophical  in  their  design. 

Mr  Hogarth  aitd  }S^t  Burke  are  also  entitled  to 
much  praise,  for  a  variety  of  original  and  just  re- 
marks, with  which  they  hsLve  enriched  this  part  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  But  although 
they  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  plan  of  inquiry  found- 
ed on  the  rales  of  a  sound  logic ;  and  although  their 
good  sense  has  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  that 
vague  and  mysterious  phraseology  concerning  Beauty 
in  general,  in  which  so  many  of  their  predecessors 

•  See  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  by  the 
Reverend  Archibald  Alison,  F.  IL  SS.  Lond.  and  Edin. 
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delighted,  tbey  have,  neyertheless,  been  frequently 
misled  by  the  spirit  of  system ;  attempting  to  erect 
the  critical  inferences  which  their  good  taste  had 
formed  in  some  particular  departments  of  the  fine 
arts,  into  established  maxims  of  universal  applica- 
tion. The  justness  of  ^his  criticism/ so  far  as  it  re* 
fers  to  Hi^arth,  has  beai  shewn  in  a  yery  satisfac* 
tory  manner  by  Mr  Alison  ;  and  it  will  appear,  in 
the  course  of  our  present  i^)ecuIations,  that  Mr 
Burke  falls,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  under  the 
same  censure.  Bef(»re,  however,  I  proceed  to  any 
comments  on  the  condusions  of  this  eminent  writer, 
it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  follow  out,  a  few 
steps  farther,  the  natural  progress  or  history  of  the 
mind,  in  its  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  pleasure  which 
children  very  early  manifest  at  the  sight  of  regular 
fonns,  and  uniform  idrangements.  The  principles 
on  which  these  produce  their  effects,  and  which  ren* 
der  one  regular  form  more  pleasing  than  another, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  various  authors  ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  the  general  fact  be 
admitted ;  and  about  this  *there'  cannot  possibly  be 
any  room  fw  dispute.  With  respect  to  the  theories 
which  profess  to  acccount  for  the  phenomena  in 
question,  I  must  own,  that  they  appear  to  me  more 
fanciful  than  solid  ;  although  I  am  far  from  being 
disposed  to  insinuate,  that  they  are  totally  destitute 
of  foundation. 

The  same  love  of  regular  forms,  and  of  uniform 
arrangements,  continues  to  influence  powerfully,  in 
the  maturity  of  reason  and  experience,  the  judg- 
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ments  we  pronounce  on  all  wprks  9^  hanum  urt, 
where  regularity  mi  uaifonnity  do  not  ixiterfere 
with  purposes  c{  utility*  In  reoiwmending  these 
forms  and  afrangements,  in  the  p^icular,  cireum* 
stances  just  mentioned,  there  is  one  principle  which 
seems  to  have  no  inconsiderable  influence;  and 
which  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  hinting  at 
slightly,  as  I  do  not  recdlect  to  have  seen  it  axkyr 
where  applied  to  questions  of  criticism.  The  prin- 
ciple I  allude  to  is  that  of  the  S9^knt  reason^  of 
which  so  much  use  is  made  (and  in  my  opinion 
sometimes  very  erroneously  made)  in  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz.  What  is  it  that,  in  anything  which  is 
merely  ornamental,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
does  not  profess  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  renders 
irregular  forms  displeasing  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least  in 
parti  that  irregularities  are  infinite;  and  that  no 
circumstance  can  be  imagined  which  should  have 
decided  the  choice  of  the  artist  in  favour  of  that 
particular  figure  which  he  has  selected?  The  va- 
riety of  regular  figures  (it  must  be  acknowledged) 
is  infinite  also ;  but  apposing  the  choice  to  be  once 
fixed  about  the  number  of  sides,  no  apparent  ct^rice 
of  the  artist,  in  adjusting  their  relative  proportions, 
presents  a  disagreeable  and  inexplicable  puzzle  to 
the  spectator.  Is  it  not  also  owing,  in  partj.to  this, 
that  in  things  merely  ornamental^  where  no  use, 
even  the  most  trifling,  is  intended,  the  circular  &rm 
possesses  a  superiority  over  all  others  ? 

In  a  house,  which  is  completely  detached  from  all 
other  buildings,  and  which  stands  on  a  perfectly 
level  foundation,  why  are  we  affen4ed  when  the  door 
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b  not  placed  ezaMly  ia  the  aiiddle ;  or  wken  there 
]g  a  window  on  one  »ide  of  the  daor»  and  none  dor« 
responding  to  it  on  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  arii 
at  a  loss  to  conceiye  how  the  choice^  of  the  architect 
could  be  thus  determined^  wh^e  all  circumstances 
appear  to  be  so  exactly  alike  ?  This  disagreeabk  e£i 
feet  is,  in  a  great  measure,  remoyed,  the  ihoment 
any  purpose  of  utility  is  discovered ;  or  even  when, 
liie  contiguity  of  other  houses,  or  some  peculiarity  in 
the  shape  of  ground,  allows  ua  to  imagine,  that  soma 
reasonable  motiye  may  have  existed  in.  the  artistfe 
mind,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  trace  it.  An 
iiTG^ar  castellated  edifice,  set  down  on  a  dead  flat^ 
conveys  an  idea  of  whim  or  of  folly  in  the  designer  } 
and  it  would  convey  this  idea  still  more  strongly  tibaii 
it  does,  were  it  not  that  the  imitation  of  something 
else,  which  we  have  previously  seen  with  pleasure 
makes  the  absurdity  less  revolting^  The  same,  or 
yet  greater  irregularity,  would  not  only  satisfy,  but 
delight  the  eye,  in  an  ancient  citadel,  whose  ground* 
work  and  elevations  followed  the  rugged  surface  and 
fantastic  projections  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built* 
The  oblique  position  of  a  window  in  a  house  would 
be  intolerable ;  but  utility,  or  rather  necessity,  re- 
conciles the  eye  to  it  at  once  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship. 

In  hanging  up  against  the  Wall  of  an  apartment  a 
number  of  pictures,  of  different  forms  and  sixes,  the 
same  c<msideration  will  be  found  to  determine  the 
propriety  of  the  arrangement.  A  picture  placed 
near  one  extremity  of  the  wall  will  require  a  com^ 
panion  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other  exfare* 
mity,  and  in  tibe  same  hoiimntal  lioQ  j  and  if  there 
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be  any  one  wliich,  in  point  of  shape  or  size,  is 
unique^  it  must  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  vertical 
line,  which  is  eqpially  distant  from  both* 
.  Nwnberless  other  illustrations  of  this  principle 
crowd  on  me ;  but  I  havealready  said  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  notion  which  I  annex  to  it,  and  perhaps 
more  than,  to  some  of  my  readers,  its  importance 
may  appear  to  justify. 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  apply^ 
as  is  obvious,  to  the  woiics  of  Man  alone.  In  those 
of  Nature,  impressed,  as  they  are  everywhere,  with 
tl»  signatures  of  Almighty  Power,  and  of  Unfa^ 
ihomable  Design,  we  do  not  look  for  that  obvious 
«ni&rmity  of  plan  inHhich  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
productions  of  beings  endowed  with  the  same  facul- 
ties, and  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  ourselves. 
A  deviation  from  uniformity,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
grand  outlines  sketched  by  her  hand,  appears  per- 
fectly suited  to  that  infinity  which  is  associated,  in 
our  conceptions,  with  all  her  operations ;  while  it  en- 
hances, to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  delight  arising 
from  the  regularity  which,  in  her  minuter  details, 
she  everywhere  scatters  in  such  inexhaustible  pro- 
fusion. 

It  is,  indeed,  by  very  slow  degrees  that  this  taste 
for  Natural  Beauty  is  formed ;  the  first  impulse  of 
youth  pnmipting  it  (as  I  before  hinted)  to  subject 
nature  to  rales  borrowed  from  the  arts  of  human  life. 
When  such  a  taste,  however,  is  at  length  acquired, 
the  former^  not  only  appears  false,  but  ludicrous ; 
and  perishes  of  itself,  without  any  danger  of  again 
reviving.— -—The  associations,  on  the  other  hand» 
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fay  which  the  love  of  Nature  is  strengthened,  having 
their  root  in  far  higher  and  nobler  principles  of  the 
mind  than  those  attached  to  the  puerile  judgments 
which  they  gradually  supplant,  are  invariably  con- 
firmed more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  advance- 
ment of  reason,  and  the  enlargement  of  experi- 
ence. 

The  traces  of  art,  which  formerly  lent  an  addir 
tional  charm  to  the  natural  beauties  wfaidi  it  .was 
employed  to  heighten,  become  now  themsdves  oBsa* 
sive  wherever  they  appear ;  and  even  when  it  has 
been  successfully  exerted  in  supplying  defects  and 
correcting  blemishes,  the  effect  is  destroyed,  in  pror 
portion  as  its  interposition  is  visible.  The  last  stage 
of  Taste,  therefore,  in  the  pri^ess  of  its  improve- 
ment, leads  to  the  admiration  of  what  Martial  caHs 
— JStf^  verum  et  barbarwn  ; 


-"  Where,  if  Art 


''  E'er  dar'd  to  tread,  'twas  with  unsandard  foot, 
'^  Printless,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground.'* 

To  analyze  the  different  ingFediepts  of  the  Bewty 
which  scenery  of  this  kind  p^nesents  to  an  eye 
qualified  to  enjoy  it,  is  a  task  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  attempt ;  perhaps  a  task  to  which  the  faculti^  of 
man  are  not  completdy  adequate^  Not  that  this 
furnishes  any  objection  to  the  inquiry,  or  diminishes 
the  value  of  such  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  we 
are  able  to  establish  on  a  solid  induction.  But  I 
confess  it  appears  to  ipe,  that  few  of  our  best  writers 
on  the  subject  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  its  dif- 
ficulty ;   and  that  they  have  all  shewn  a  disposition 
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to  bestow  upon  observatioiUy  collected  from  partica« 
kr  classes  of  facts  (and  perhaps  accurately  and 
ha{^ily  collected  from  these)»  a  universality  of  iqypli* 
cation  little  suited  to  the  multij^city  and  variety  of 
the  phenomena  which  they  profess  to  explain.  * 
That  this  remark  is  not  hazarded  rashly,  will,  if  I 
do  not  deceive  myself,  appear  sufficiently  from  the 
critical  strictures  on  some  of  Mr  Burke's  principles, 
which  I  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  here,  in  order 
to  obviate  certain  objecticms  which  are  likely  to  occur 
to  his  followers,  against  the  general  scope  of  the 
foregoing  doctrines.     The  digression  may  appear 
long  to  some  of  my  readers ;  but  I  could  not  hope 
to  engage  any  attention  to  the  sequel  of  these  dis* 
Cttssions,  till  I  had  first  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
chief  stumbling-blocks,  which  a  theory,  recommend* 
ed  by  so  illustrious  a  name,  has  thrown  in  my  wi^« 
In  the  animadversions,  besides,  which  I  have  to 
offer  on. Mr  Burke,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  unfolding  my  own  ideas  more  clearly 
and  fully,  than  I  could  have  done  by  stating  them 
at  once  in  a  connected  tod  didactic  form. 

*  Sec  Note  (T,) 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

kemauks  on  some  of  mr  burke's  principles 

WHICH   do  not    agree  WITH    THE    FOREGOING 
CONCLUSIONS. 


Among  the  various  writers  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Beautiful,  with  a  design  to  trace 
the  origin,  and  to  dedne  the  nature  of  that  idea» 
there  is,  perhaps,  none  who  has  engaged  in  the  in- 
quiry with  views  more  comprehensive  and  just  than 
Mr  Burke  ;  but,  even  with  respect  to  him,  it  may 
be  f^Iy  questioned,  if  any  one  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  has  been  led  concerning  the  causes  of 
beauty,  amounts  to  more  than  a  critical  inference, 
applicable  to  some  particular  class  or  classes  of  the 
phenomena  in  question. 

In  examining  the  opinions  of  this  author,  it  is  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  observation,  that  although  hin 
good  sense  has  resisted  completely  the  metaphysical 
mysteries  of  the  schools,  he  has  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  astray  by  a  predilection  for  that  hypothetical 
physiology  concerning  the  connection  between  Mind 
ttttd  Matter,  which  has  become  so  fashionable  of  late 
years.*'     His  generali^ions,  too,  proceed  on  an  as- 

*  This  sort  of  philosophy  was  much  in  vogue,  all  oyer  Europe, 
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sumption,  not,  indeed,  so  unlimited  as  that  already 
quoted  from  the  Enct/clopedie^  but  yet  much  more 
extensive  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit 
of ; — ^That,  in  the  objects  of  all  our  different  ex- 
ternal senses,  there  is  some  common  quality  to  which 
the  epithet  Beautiful  may  be  applied ;  and  that  this 
epithet,  in  all  these  different  cases,  conveys  the  same 
meaning.  Instead,  for  example,  of  supposing  (agree- 
ably to  the  doctrine  already  suggested)  that  the 
epithet  in  question  is  applied  to  colours  and  toforms^ 
in  consequence  of  their  both  producing  their  plefr- 
sing  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  same  organ, 
he  endeavours  to  shew>  that  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  our  pleasures  ;  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  that  **  the  beauty,  both  of  shape  and 
**  colourings  are  as  nearly  related  as  we  can  well 
<*  suppose  it  possible  for  things  of  such  different 
'<  natures  to  be."  *  In  both  cases,  he  asserts,  that 
the  beautiful  object  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an 
agreeable  relaxation  in  the  fibres  ;  and  it  is  in  this 

about  the  time  when  Mr  Durke*s  book  first  appeared ; — in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  chiefly  of  the  enthusiastic  admiration  every* 
vrhere  excited  by  the  Spirit' of  Laws,  then  recently  published. 
The  microftcopical  observations  on  the  papitlae  of  a  sheep's  tongue, 
to  which  Montesquieu  has  there  appealed  in  his  reasonings  cob- 
ceming  the  operation  of  physical  causes  on  the  Mind,  bear  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  some  of  the  data  assumed  by  Mr  Burke 
in  his  physiological  conclusions  with  respect  to  our  perception  of 
the  Beautiful.  Something,  also,  which  looks  likeaq  imitation  of 
the  same  great  man,  is  observable  in  the  extreme  shortness  and 
abruptness  of  the  sections,  which  incessantly  interrupt  the  nam* 
ral  flow  of  Mr  Burke's  composition. 
♦  Part  IIL  sect.  17. 

10 
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tendency  tluit  he  conceives  the  essence  of  the  Beauti* 
fill  to  consist.  In  farther  illnstcation  of  this»  he 
observes^  *<  that  smootli  things  are  relaxing  i  thaC 
*<  sweet  things*  which  are  the  smooth  of  taste,  aie 
<<  relaxing  too ;  and  that  sweet  smells^  which  bear  a 
«  great  a$nity  to  sweet  tastes,  rela^  very  remvk- 
<<  ably."  He  adds,  that  **  we  often  api^y  the  quaU- 
*^  ty  nf  sweetness  metaphorically  to  visual  o^/scts  ;'^ 
after  which  ohsenration,  he  proposes,  ''  for  the  bet- 
<'  ter  carryixig  on  this  remarkable  analog^/  of  tie 
"  senses,  to  call  sweetness  the  beautiftdqfthe  taste^*^ 

In  m-der  to  convey  a  still  more  adequate  ide*  of 
Mr  Burke's  mode  of  philosQ]>hiaing  on  this  suljeot, 
I  shall  qnote  a  few  of  his  remarks  on  the  causes* 
*<  why  Smoothness  and  Sweetness  are  beautiful*'* 
The  quotation  is  loqger  than  I  could  have  wished ; 
but  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt  an  ail^ridgment  of  it 
in  my  own  words,  from  my  anxiety  that  his  reascm- 
ing  should  have  all  the  advantages  which  it  may  de- 
rive from  his  peculiar  felicity  of  expression. 

*•  Hiere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  bodies  which  are 
^'  rough  and  angular,  rouse  and  vellicate  the  organs 
'<  of  feeling ;  causing  a  sense  of  pain,  which  consists 
^<  in  the  violent  tension  or  contraction  of  the  muscu* 
'*  lar^fibres.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of 
"  smooth  bodies  relax ;— gentle  stroking  with  a 
^*  smooth  hand  allays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and 
'*  relaxes  the  sufiering  parts  from  their  unnatural 
^'  tension ;  and  it  has  therefore,  very  often,  no 
^^  mean  effect  in  removing  swellings  and  obstruc- 
'*  tions.  The  sense  of  feeling  is  [highly  gratified 
**  with  smooth  bodies.     A  bed  smoothly  laid  and 

T 
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**  soft,  that  is,  where  the  resistance  is  every  way  in-r 
^*  considerable,  is  a  great  luxury ;  disposing  to  an 
^'  universal  relaxation,  and  inducing,  beyond  any- 
**  thing  else,  that  species  of  it  called  sleep. 

^<  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  touch  that  smooth  bodies 
^<  cause  positive  pleasure  by  reliEU^ion.  In  the 
^  smell  and  taste  we  find  all  things  agreeable  to 
**  them,  and  which  are  commonly  called  sweet,  to 
''^  be  of  a  smooth  nature,*  and  that  they  all  evident- 
^^  ly  tend  to  relax  their  respective  sensoriea.  Let 
'<  us  first  consider  the  taste.  Since  it  is  most  easy 
^*  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  liquids,  and  since 
^<  all  things  seem  to  want  a  fluid  vehicle  to  meke 
'*them  tasted  at  all,  I  intend  rather  to  consider 
•*  the  liquid  than  the  solid  parts  of  our  food.  The 
**  vehicles  of  all  tastes  are  water  and  oil.  And  what 
^'  determines  the  taste,  is  some  salt  which  affects 
<«  variously,  according  to  its  nature,  or  its  manner 

^  In  this  part  of  his  theory,  Mr  Burke  has  very  closely  follow- 
ed Lucretius>  whose  fancy  anticipated  Sesame  hypothesis,  with" 
out  the  aid  of  microscopical  observation. 

**  Hacaccedit,  ati  mellis  Uctisqoe  liqnores 

^  JucuikIo  ieii8a.tingaie,  tructeiitnr  io  ore;. 

**  At  eontri  tetra  absintfalnatani,  feriqae 

*^  Centanrt  fcedo  pertorqnent  ora  sapore ; 

**  Ut  facile  agnoscas  e  laevibiUi  atque  rotundii 

^  Ease  ea,  qaae  aensiis  jucnnfle  laogere  posstint 

**  At  contni,  qns  amara,  atqae  aspera,  cuoque  videntar, 

*'  Bmc  magis  bamatis  inter  se  nexa  tcDeri ; 

**  Proptereaqae  solere  vias  rescindere  nottria 

**  Seosibus,  inlroitoqne  too  permmpeie  coipu^ 

^  Omnia  postfemoy''  &c. 

Lacret  Libr  IL  L  J98» 

The  continuation  of  the  passage  is  not  less  curious* 
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•^<  of  being  combined  with  Other  things.  Watel*  and 
V  oil,  simply  considered,  are  capid>le  of  giving  mme 
^'  pleasure  to  the  taste.  Water,  when  simple,  is 
<<  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth ;  it  is 
*'  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great  resolver  of 
'<  spasms,  and  lubricator  of  the  fibres :  this  power  it 
**  probably  owes  to  its  smckythness.  For,  as  fluidity 
**  depends^  according  to  the  most  general  opinion, 
*'  on  the  roundness,  smoothness,  and  weak  cohesion 
*^  of  the  component  parts  of  any  body,  and,  as  water 
^<  acts  merely  as  a  simple  fluid,  it  follows,  that  the 
<<  cause  of  its  fluidity  is  likewise  the  cause  of  its  re- 
*'  laxing  quality ;  namely,  the  smoothness  and  slip- 
*^  pery  texture  of  its  parts.  The  other  fluid  vehicle 
**  of  tastes  is  oil.  This,  too,  when  simple,  is  insipid» 
<<  inodorous,  odourless,  and  smooth  to  tibe  touch 
^  and  taste.  It  is  smoother  than  watery  and,  in 
,«  many  eases,  yet  more  relaxing.  Oil  id#  in  some 
^*  degree,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  touchy  and  the 
*'  taste,  insipid  as  it  is.  Water  is  not  so  grateful ; 
'^  which  I  do  not  know  on  what  principle  to  account 
'*  for,  other  than  that  water  is  not  so  soft  and  smooth. 
'^  Suppose  that  to  this  <h1,  or  water,  were  added  a 
'*  certain  quantity  of  a  spedfic  salt,  which  had  a 
'^  power  of  putting  the  nervous  papilke  of  the 
^<  tongue  in  a  gentle  vibratory  motion  ^  as  suppose 
*<  sugar  dissolved  in  it ;  the  smoothness  of  the  oil, 
^'  and  the  vibratory  power  of  the  salt,  cause  the  sense 
'*  we  call  sweetness.  In  all  sweet  bodies,  sugar,  or 
*'  a  substance  very  little  different  from  sugar,  is  con- 
^^  stantly  found  j  every  species  of  salt,  examined  by 
^<  the  microscopei  has  it  own  distinct,  regular,  invari- 
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^«  aUe  fcmn.      Thttt  df  tiitre  h  a  ^pointed  oblMg ; 
^^that  •ef^a-sahan'e^actcube;  thstof  isi^^  aper- 
^  lect  ^lobe.    if  yon  have  tried  how  miootii  globii- 
'^  lar  bodies,  as  the  masrUes  with  which  bdys  imiuse 
**  themselves,  ha^  affected  the  touch,  when  they  are 
^<  ToUed  backward  and  forward,  and^over  one  another, 
**ybu  will  easily  conceive  how  sweetnc^  which 
<<  consists  in  a  salt  of  such  nature,  aflfects  the  taste ;, 
^*  for  a  angle  globe  (thoi^h  somewhat  feasant  to 
^*  the  feeling),  yet,  by  the  regularity  of  its  form,  and 
^<  1;he  somewhat  too  sudden  deviation  of  its  parts  from 
^  a  right  line,  it  is  nothing  near  so  pleasant  to  the 
^  touch  as  several  globes,  where  the  hand  gently 
**  tia^sto  one,  and  &lls  to  another ;  and  this  plea- 
^  mte  is  greatly  incs^eaaed  if  the  globes  are  in  mo- 
^*'tidn,  ^d  sliding  over  one  another ;  for  this  soft  vo- 
**  liMy  prevents  that  weariness,  which  the  unifbrm 
^  ^disposition  of  the  several  globes  would  otherwise 
'^<tph>duce.    Thus,  in  *«weet  liquors,  the  parts  of  the 
'**  fluid  ^vehicle,  though  ihost  probably  round,  are  yet 
'  **  ao'tuinute,  as  to  conceal  the  figure  of  their  cempo- 
<<  nent  parts  from  the  nicest  inquisition  of  the  tnicro- 
^<  scrcpe ;  and  consequently,  being  so  excesavely 
*<  ttiinute,  they  have  a  sort  of  flat  simj^icity  to  the 
^^'taste,  resembling  the  effects  of  plain  smooth  bodies 
**  to  tiie  touch ;  for  if  a  body  be  composed  of  round 
*'*  parts,  excessively  small,  tod  packed  pretty  closely 
^*  together,  the  suiiace  wiUbe,  both  to  the  sight  and 
*<  t6uch,  as  if  it  were  nearly  plain  and  smooth.     It  is 
**  clear,  from  their  unveiling  their  figure  to  the  mi- 
^  croscope,  diat'the  particles  of  sugar  are  consider- 
<*  ably  larger  than  those  of  ifater  or  oil }  and  conse- 
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^<  qaently^.  that  th^ir  eSectSft  fito)W  thteif  iroiQXjdiiDL<9ii% 
<<  v^Sk  be  mare  distinct  and  ]^at^I^  1p,th«.  iiei^v;ow 
^*  P«W^1«  <^t^at  ^ice  orga^  t;]Ke  ^vgui^  Tfeey  Miill 
<;^  ixidttce  ^t  i^ense,  caliiad  ^^^etne3a9  wj^^j,  i^  a 
♦^  weak  EiaBn^rt  w^  discover  ia  oili.  anji  inj  q,  y«t  weak- 
<«  er  in  water ;  for,  inajfA^  aa  tbey  ajre,.  wal»x  and 
^>.  oil  are)  isi  ^Qie  degree,  sw^t ;  und  it  may  teob- 
*^  9^ed»  that  iosipjid  tl^ioga  of  all  ki^ds  ajf^raach 
«<  more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  8we^9eiS(s  than  to 
^'  that  of  any  oth^r  taste. 

*<  In  the  other  senses,  we  h«fe  ce^iarked  that 
^'  siDooth  things  are  rela:png«  Now,  ^  ongf^  ^ 
**  appear  that  sweet  things,  which  are  the  smooth 

"  of  taste,   are  relaxing  too/' "  That  sweet 

'*  things  are  generally  relaxing  is  evident,  because 
^^  all  such,  especially  those  which  are  most  oily,  taken 
**  frequently,  and  in  a  large  quantity,  very  much  en- 
"  feeble  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  Sweet  smells, 
^'  which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  sweet  tastes,  relax 
<<  very  remarkably.  The  smell  of  flowers  disposes 
'^  people  to  drowsiness ;  and  this  relaxing  effect  is 
*^  further  apparent  from  the  prejudice  which  people 
"  of  weak  nerves  receive  from  their  use." 

If  this  theory  of  Mr  Burke  had  led  to  no  practical 
consequences,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while,  notwithstanding  its  repugnance  to  my  own 
opinions,  to  have  made  any  reference  to  it  here ;  but 
as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  some  of  his  subse- 
quent conclusions  concerning  Beauty,  which  I  con- 
sider as  not  only  unsound  in  their  logical  foundation, 
but  as  calculated  to  bias  and  mislead  the  Taste,  I 
was  anziousi  before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of 
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these,  to  satisfy  my  readers,  how  little  support  they 
derive  from  the  hypothetical  disquisitions  premised 
to  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  more 
easy  admission.  As  for  the  physiological  discussion 
itself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  few,  even  oP  Mr 
Burke's  most  partial  admirers,  will  now  be  disposed 
to  estimate  its  merits  very  highly.  By  some  others, 
I  would  willingly  believe,  that  it  may  be  valued 
chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  absurdities  in  which 
men  of  the  most  exalted  genius  are  sure  to  involve 
tl^^selves,  the  moment  they  lose  sight,  in  their  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Human  Mind,  of  the  sober 
rules  of  experimental  science* 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE    CRITICAL    STRICTURES  ON 
MR  BURKE'9  fundamental  PRINCIPLES  QONCERN^- 

ING  BEAUTY. ^INFLUENCE  OF  THESE  PRINCIPLES 

pN  THE  SPECULATIONS  OF  MR  PRICE. 


In  enumerating  the  qualities  eonstantly  observable 
in  beautiful  objects,  Mr  Burke  lays  a  peculiar  stress 
on  that  of  smoothness  ;  **  a  quality,"  he  observes, 
'*  so  essential  to  beauty,  that  he  cannot  recollect  any- 
^<  thing  beautiful  that  is  not  smooth.  In  trees  and 
'^  flowers,  smooth  leavies  are  beautiful ;  smooth 
^'  slopes  of  earth  in  gardens ;  smooth  streams  in 
^  landscapes  ;  smooth  coats  of  birds  and  beasts  in 
'^  animal  b$auty ;  in  fine  women,  smooth  skins  j  and^ 
**  in  several  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture,  smooth 
<<  and  polished  surfaces.  A  very  considerable  part 
*^  of  the  eflPect  of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality ; 
*^  indeed  4Jie  most  considemblc;.  For,  take  any 
^  beautifiil  oliject,  and  give  it  a  iNroken  and  ru^ed 
^*  surface,  and  however  well  formed  it  may  be  i|i 
**  other  rejects,  it  pleases  no  longer.  Whereas, 
^'  let  it  want  ever  so  many  of  the  other  constituenjts, 
^'  if  it  waists  not  this,  i|;  becomes  more  pleasing  than 
^'  ;ftlmos(  all  the  others  without  it.    This  seems  to 
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••  me,*'  continues  Mr  Burke,  "  60  evident,  that  I 
^'  am  a  good  deal  surprised  that  none  who  have 
"  handled  the  subject  have  made  any  m^ition  of 
'^  the  quality  of  smoothness,  in  the  enumeration  of 
**  those  that  go  to  the  forming  of  beauty*  For,  in- 
**  deed,  any  rugged,  any  sudden  projection,  any 
^'  sharp  angle^  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  contrary  to 
><  that  idea.*' 

These  observations  contain  the  whole  of  Mr 
Burke's  doctrine  on  this  essential  constituent  of 
beauty ;  and,  I  confess,  I  cannot  recollect  any  phi* 
losophical  conclusion  whatever,  more  erroneous 
in  itself,  or  more  feebly  supported. 

That  the  smoothness  of  many  Directs  is  ome  con- 
fftittfent  of  their  beauty,  c$ainot  be  disputed.  In 
^consequence  of  that  intimate  •assocktion  wUdi  is 
ibfmed  in  the  mind  between  die  peree^itians  «f  ugH 
ttttd  those  of  touch,  it  is  ftasonaUe  to  expect  that 
those  qualities  which  give  jdeasure  to  die  latter 
sense,  should  also  be  agreeable  to  the  former. 
Hence  the  agreedble  impression  which  die  eye  re- 
ceives from  all  those  smooth  objects  about  winch 
the  sense  of  touch  is  habitually  conversant ;  and 
hence,  in  such  induces,  the  unpleasant  appearance 
of  ruggedness  or  of  asperity.  The  agreeable  effect,' 
too,  of  smoothness  is  often  heightened  by  its  teAect^ 
ing  so  copiously  the  rays  of  light ;  as  in  Ae  auiaee 
of  water,  in  polished  miners,  and  in  the  fine  Idnds 
df  wood  employed  in  ornamental  fumituiEe.  In 
some  instances,  besides,  as  in  the  last  now  mention-* 
^d,  smoothness  derives  an  additional  recommenda- 
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wwkf  and  offtskiUiit  wktft  * 

To  aU  titfS'  w^  may  ad^,  that  tho  itkaa  of  baawtj 
fanned  bj  our  ma  are.  wai^^.  wti  a  Kttl^  by  the 
aMioDa  we  «re  led  to  entertiiiii  coneerning  the 
duurms  ef  tiie  other*  That  iu  female  beauty  a 
smooth  ddn  is  an  esaential  ii)gtodient»  must  be 
granted  in  famur  of  Mr  Burke's  theory :  Kor  ia  jt 
at  aU  difficult  to  eonceive  how  thia  aaaodation  my 
influence  our  taste  in  various  other  instances,  t 

*  In  generaty  we  consider  roughness  as  ciiaracterising  the  pro* 
dttctions  of  nature ;  smoothness  as  the  effect  of  human  industry. 
I  speak  of  those  natural  productions  which  were  intended  to  fur- 
nish the  materials  of  our  various  arts.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the 
plumage  of  birds,  the  glossy  skins  of  many  quadrupeds,  &c.  &c« 
Nature  has  given  to  her  own  work  a  finished  perfection,  which 
noaitcaiiriwU 

By  an  easy  metaphor,  we  transfer  these  words  to  human  cha^ 
racten  Wespeak  of  rough  good  sense  bs  familiarly  as  of  a  roirgi 
diammut;  while  to  the  artificial  manners  formed  by  the  inter- 
course of  the  world,  we  apply  the  epithets  smooth^  polishedy  poHie* 

t  The  idea  of  Jemak  beauty  was  evidently  uppermost  in  Mr 
Butke*8  mind  when  he  wrote  his  book ;  and  it  is  from  an  indue* 
tion,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  quriities  which,  enter 
into  its  composition,  that  he  draws  the  whole  of  his  inferences 
^ith  respect  to  beauty  in  general*  Even  in  treating  of  the  beau^ 
of  ^Nature,  his  imagination  always  delights  to  repose  on  her  soft* 
est  and  most  feminine  features ;  or,  to  use  his  own  language,  on 
**  such  qualities  as  induce  in  us  a  sense  of  tenderness  and  afie^ 
**  tion,  or  some  other  passion  the  most  nearly  resembling  these,** 
So  far  as  this  particular  application  of  the  word  is  concerned^ 
the  induction  appears  to  me  just  and  comprehensive  ;  and  I  rea* 
dily  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Price,  when  he  assumes  it 
^*  as  perfectly  clear,  that  Mr  Burke's  general  frindpUs  of  beauty 
**  •«-6mootbne98^  gradud  yariationy  delicacy  of  make,  lender  co« 
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StS&f  however,  Mr  Buike'd  general  propositioa  is 
very  far  from  holding  iiniverBally.  In  objects  whidi 
bare  little  or  no  relation  to  the  amae  of  toudi,  it 
fatls  in  numberleaa  inatancea.  Whatniwebeautifiil 
objects  in  nature  than  the  stalk  and  buds  of  the 
moss-rose!  To  the  smse  of  touch  they  are  positively 
disagreeable ;  but  we  think  of  them  only  with  a  re* 
feienee  to  the  sense  of  smelling  and  si^ht }  and  the 
effect  is,  on  the  whole,  delightful.  ^ 

^  lours,  aad  luch  as  insensibly  melt  into  each  other,  are  stridfy 
^  ^ppiUabk  to  female  beauhf  ;  so  mach  so,  that  not  one  of  them 
^  can  be  changed  or  diminished  without  manifest  diminutjoa 
^  of  beauty. "-r>£«ay  om  Beauty,  pre&i^ed  to  Mr  Price's  Dialogue, 

In  speculating  on  the  idea  of /^  heawt^l  in  gentraly  it  seems 
evident  that  we  ought  to  begin  with  selecting  our  instances  from 
objects  intended  to  produce  their  effect  on  the  ej^  alone;  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  examine  the  various  modifications  of  this 
idea,  produced  by  associations  arising  from  the  percfptipns  of 
the  other  senses  ;»-by  associatoos  of  a  moral  nature  ;-<-by  con^ 
sideifitions  of  utility,  &c.  &c.  &c«  By  following  the  opposite 
plan,  and  fixing  (unconsciously  perhaps)  on  female  beauty  as 
his  standard,  Burke  has  fallen  into  the  very  mistake  against 
which  he  has  so  judiciously  cautioned  hb  readers ;  that  of  *^  cir« 
"^^  cumscribing  nature  within  the  bounds  of  a' partial  definition 
*<  or  description/'— See  the  Euay  on  Taste^  prefixed  to  the  Jis- 
fmry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beaut^uL 

*  Mr  Price  has  not  only  acknowledged  the  beauty  of  the  mos»- 
Bose,  but  has  connected  with  this  fact  some  others,  all  of  thea 
equally  incopsistent,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  peculiar  notioDS 
which  he  has  adopted  from  IVlr  Burke*  ^*  Flowers  are  the  most 
*'  delicate  and  beautiful  of  inanimate  objects ;  but  their  queen, 
'*  the  rose,  grows  on  a  rough  bush,  whose  leaves  are  serrated, 
«  aud  which  is  full  of  thorns.  The  moss-rose  has  the  addition 
^  of  a  rovgh  h^ury  fringe,  that  almost  makes  a  part  of  the  flowar 
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hi  natural  objects,  too,  which  are  of  so  gteat  a 
magnitude  that  we  never  think  of  subjecting  them 
to  the  examination  of  touch,  as  well  as  in  artificial 
objects,  which  are  intended  to  be  placed  at  an  alti- 
tude beyond  our  reach,  roughness,  and  even  rugged- 
ness,  may  o^n  be  considered  as  ingredients  of 
beauty ;  as  in  rock-scenery,  fretted  ceilings^  and  va- 
idous  other  cases.  Hie  fantastic  forms  of  frosts 
work,  and  the  broken  surface  of  shell-work  in  artifi* 
cial  grottos,  are  obvious  illustrations  of  the  same  re« 
mark. 

In  some  of  these  last  instances,  the  beauty  of 
roughness  arises,  in  part,  from  the  very  same  cause 
wjtdch,  in  other  cases,  gives  beauty  to  smoothness  ; 
the  aptitude  of  the  object  to  reflect,  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  the  rays  of  light.  Hence,  too,  the  beauty 
of  the  brilliant  cut  in  diamonds,  and  of  the  number- 
less angular  forms  (so  contrary  to  Mr  Burke's  theo* 
ry)  in  ornaments  of  cut  crystal, 

^'  itself.**  "  Among  the  foreign  oaks,  maples,  &c.  tjiose  are 
^  particularly  esteemed  whose  leaves  (according  to  a  common^ 
**  tkougk  ferkapi  contratfictwy  phrase)  are  beautivullt  jag* 

*^  The  vine  leaf  has,  in  all  respects,  a  strong  resemblance  to 
^<  the  leaf  of  the  plane,  and  that  e^^treme  richness  of  effect,  which 
**  everybody  rtiust  be  struck  with  in  them  both,  is  greatly  owing 
**  to  those  sharp  angles,  those  sudden  variations,  so  contrary  to 
*'  the  idea  of  beauty,  when  considered  by  itself.*'— -«-^  The  ef- 
*f  feet  of  these  jagged  points  and  angles  is  mcure  strongly  marked 
''  in  sculpture,  especially  of  vases  of  metal,  where  the  vine  leaf, 
*'  if  imprudently  handled,  would  at  least  prove  that  sharpness  is 
^*  very  contrary  to  the  beautiful  in  feeling/*— Pncc  on  ih  Pk^ 
n»gWf  p.  O^fCtseq* 
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^  The  9gm9ijie  effi^  of  tli^  '<  mootii  shaven 
^<  green.'*  ia  gardens^  seema  alsa  ta.^iriae  from  cvpcuni. 
ftax&c^  foreign  to  the  sense  of  sight ;  particular^ 
fixmi  the  ideaa  of  comfort  con^ecte^  witfi  the  os^ 
ndiich  i3  to  be  made  of  them  y  and  the  intiinatwu 
they  Qonvej  of  the  industry^  attention,  and  Bft,^  em- 
ployed in  forming  them  and  in  keeping  them  ia  oit* 
der*  The  same  smoothness  and  trim  regularity 
would  make  a  very  different  impression,  if  we  should 
meet  with  them  aui  of  their  proper  place  /—on 
the  surface,  for  example,  of  a  sheep-walk,  or  of 
%  deer-park ;  or  (where  we  have  somdjmes  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  them)  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  venerable  ruin« 

In  the  section  immediately  foUaw^ig  that  to  whjph 
I  have  now  referred,  Mr  Burke  observes  fivther, 
<^  That*  as  perfectly  beautiful  bodies  axe  not  com? 
^<  posed  of  angular  parUi,  so  thisir  parts  never  oon- 
<«tinue  long  in  the  same  right  line.  They  vary 
^'  their  direction  every  moment,  and  they  change 
«  under  the  eye,  by  a  deviation  continually  carrying 
<<  on,  but  for  whose  beginning  or  end  you  will  find 
<^  it  difficult  to  ascertain  a  pmnt/'  He  aftarward^ 
adds :  <^  I  do  not  find  any  natural  object  which  is 
^^  angular,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful.  Indeed, 
"  few  hatural  objects  are  entirely  angular.  But  I 
**  think  those  which  approach  the  most  nearly  to  it 
<<  are  the  ugliest/* 

To  the  disagreeable  effect  which  is  here  ascribed 
to  angles,  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  which 
was  formerly  made  upon  roughness ;  that  it  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  things  destined  to  be  handled,  and 
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ii^kh'ivelaiow,  from  experience,  would  iffmAor  ««  * 
jure  tbe  ^fise  oif  touch.    It  is  feH,  too,  in  some 
i»ises,  in  which  ol^jects  are  considcired  in  rekilion  to 
certain  uses  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed;  as  in  the  sharp  and  inconvenient  turnings  of -a 
road.     But,  abstracting  from  these  and  other  anate- 
gous  exceptions,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  angles^ 
and  other  sudden  variations,  are  offensive  to  the  eye. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  angular  forms  of  cut 
crystal,  and  of  gems  which  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  lapidary ;  and  also  the  more  irregular 
and  broken  shapes  of  rock  scenery.     The  same  thing  ^ 
is  still  more  strongly  illustrated  in  such  ^ctacles  as 
belong  to  the  sense  of  sight  exclusively ;  as  in  fire- 
works }  in  the  painting  and  gilding  of  the  clouds  ; 
and,  above  all,  in  the  zig-zag  course  i^  the  ragged 
lightning. 

A  sharp  angle  is  oifensive  in  a  nmr^  Partly  be- 
cause the  gentle  prc^ess  of  the  streamis  too  abropt- 
ly  and  rudely  forced  into  anew  direction ;  but  chief- 
ly because  the  usual  and  natural  course  of  rivers  e%^ 
faibits  a  different  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  influence  of  the  current  in  wearing  whatever 
is  angular  into  an  easy  and  sweeping  curvature.  For 
the  same  reason,  habit,  cooperating  with  (what  ia 
always  agreeable)  a  dear  perception  of  the  phyflieal 
cause  by  which  a  geological  effect  is  produced,  he- 
stows  a  beauty  on  the  regular  correspondence  of  the 
saliant  and  re-entering  angles  of  the  opposite  banks. 
'It  is,  however,  curious,  and  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks,  that  we  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  a  lake  on  principles  perfectly  diS&t&at  ^ 
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and  that  nothing  in  nature  can  be  conoeiyed  mdre' 
pleasing,  than  when  its  shores  are  deeply  indented 
by  bays  and  creeks ;  or  when'  sharp  pi^aOumtories  ad- 
.  vance  boldly  towards  each  other  from  ofpoeite  sides 
of  the  Water.  On  this  circumstance  (as  the  Abbe 
die  Lille  has  well  remarked)  is  founded  the  charac- 
teristical  difference  between  the  beauties  of  a  lake 
and  those  of  a  riyen 

**  Autant  que  la  riviere  en  sa  inoile  souplesse 

**  D'un  rivage  angoleux  redoute  la  rudease^r 

*^  Autant  le$  bords  aigus,  lea  Jongs,  enfoncemens 

*^  Sont  d'un  lac  ^tendu  les  plus  beaux  oniemens* 

*^  Que  la  terre  tant6t  s'avance  au  sein  des  ondes, 

**  Tant6t  qu'elle  ouvre  aux  dots  des  retraites  profondcs ; 

'*  £t  qu'ainsi  s'appellant  d'an  mutuel  amour, 

**  £t  la  terre  et  les  eaux  se  cherchent  tour-a-tour« 

^  Ces  aspects  varies  amusent  votre  vue."  * 

The  doctrine  which  I  haye  been  now  controyert* 
ing,  with  respect  to"  the  eflfects  of  smoothness  and  of 
asperity,  ist  entitled  to  more  than  common  attention, 
as  it  forms  the  groundrwork  of  a  yery  ii^nious  and 
elegant  Essay  on  the  Picturesque^  which,  for  seyeral 
years  past,  has  deservedly  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  with  a  yiew 
to  this  worf  (the  author  of  which  seems  to  me  to 
haye  been  misled  in  his  phraseology,  and  in  some  of 
his  theoretical  opinions,  by  too  implicit  an  acquies- 

^  Les  Jardins.— The  same  observation  had  been  previously 
ntftde  by  Mr  Wheatley,  in  his  Obseroatwui  en  Mifdern  Gardm* 
ingy  4th  edit  p.  66. — "  In  a  lake,  just  the  reverse  of  a  river, 
"  creeks,  bays,  recesses  of  eveiy  kind,  are  always  in  character, 
<*  sometimes  necessary,  and  generally  beautiful :  the  objections 
*'  to  them  in  4ie  one,'are  recommeadatioiis  of  them  ia  the  other*** 
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eenoe  in  Mr  Burke^s  toncliisioiM)  that  I  was  led  to 
eelect  the  sulgect  of  the  foregoing  discuflsion,  in  pre* 
ference  to  various  other  points  connected  wth  the 
same  system,  which  I  consider  as  no  less  op^i  to 
£tir  criticism. 

According  to  Mr  Price,  the  circumstances  which 
please,  both  in  natural  scenes  and  in  the  composi- 
tions  of  the  painter,  are  of  two  kinds;  the  Beautifid 
and  the  Picturesque.  These,  he  thinks,  are  radical- 
ly and  essentially  distinct ;  though  both  must  unite 
together  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  completely 
agreeable.  Smoothness,  waving  lines,  and  the  other 
^arcumstances  mentioned  by  Burke,  are  characterift- 
tical  of  the  Beautiful ;  asperity,  sharps  anglep,  &c.  of 
the  Picturesque. 

To  this  conclusion  Mr  Price  was  naturally,  or 
rather  necessarily  led,  by  his  admission,  at  his  first 
.outset,  of  Mr  Burke's  peculiar  tenets  as  so  many 
incontrovertible  axidms.  In  the  progress  of  his  sub- 
4iequent  researches,  finding  numberless  ingredients 
in  agreeable  compositions,  that  could  not  be  brought 
uniier  Burke's  enumeration  of  the  qualities  which 
'*  go  to  the  composition  of  the  beautiful,''  he  was 
forced  to  arrange  them  under  s<»ne  new  name; 
whereas,  he  ought  rather  to  have  concluded,  that 
the  enumeration  was  partial  and  defective,  and  ex- 
tended the  application  of  the  word  Beauty,  to  what- 
ever qualities  in  natural  objects  a£fect  the  mind  widi 
agreeable  emotions,  through  the  medium  of  sight. 
Instead,  for  example,  of  objecting  to  that  style  of 
landscape-gardening,  which  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  excess  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Brown,  on  the 
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ground  of  its  not  bemg  pkturesquef  would  it  not 
bme  been  move  agreeable  to  common  language,  to 
bare  oi^ected  to  it  on  tbe  ground  of  its  not  being 
ieautifiili  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  ad- 
mit asperity,  sharp  angles,  and  irregularity  (when 
introduced  in  their  pii^ier  places),  among  the  con- 
rtituenls  of  Beauty,  as  well  as  their  opposites  ;  and 
i  would  study  the  art  of  combining  diem  bmppily^ 
not  in  tbe  arbitrary  definitions  of  theorists,  but  in 
the  gveat  vokune  of  Nature  herself.     The  coiyec- 
tures  of  various  modem  writers  conceming  the  prin^ 
YJples  upon  which  difl^rent  £nins  produce  their  ef«- 
Acts,  and  the  conclusions  of  some  of  them  (particu- 
itrly  o£  Hogarth)  with  rei;>ect  to  the  waving  line, 
do  great  honour  to  their  ingenuity,  and  may  pro- 
bably admit,  in  some  of  the  arts,  of  very  usefiil  prac- 
^cal  Implications  ;  but  phMosophical  distinctness,  as 
^weU  aa  universal  |iractice,  requires  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Beauty,  instead  of  being  restricted  in 
conformity  to  any  partial  system  whatever,  should 
contkme  to  ^be  the  generic  word  for  expressing  every 
quality  which,  in  the  works  either  of  Nature  or  of 
Art,  contributes  to  render  diem  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
I  would  aot  therefore  restrict,  ev^i  to  Hogarth's 
line,  the  appellation  of  the  line  of  beauty^  if  that 
phrase  be  understood  to  imply  anything  more  than 
•ihat  this  line  seems,  from  an  examination  of  many 
of  Natuie^s  most  pleasing  productions,  to  be  one  of 
her  favourite  forms. 

Be&ne  dismissing  the  theories  of  Hi^arth  and 
Surke,  I  think  it  proper  again  to  remind  my  read- 
ei6,  that  I  do  not  dispute  their  practical  value  in 
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some  of  the  fine  arts.  I  only  object  to  mch  systems 
when  they  profess  to  embrace  all  the  prineiples  on 
which  the  complicated  charms  of  Nature  depend } 
or  when,  without  any  reference*  to  a  particular  de* 
sign,  they  are  converted  into  universal  maximsy 
aiiaing  out  of  the  very  definition  of  Beauty ;  and  to 
which,  of  consequence,  artists  may  conceive  it  to  be 
incumbent  on  them  to  adhere,  in  order  to  insure 
success.  In  works  which  are  merely  omameudtal^ 
they  are  much  mere  likely  to  hold,  than  when  some 
further  end  is  proposed  ;  for,  in  cases  of  the  latter 
sort,  the  pleasing  or  disagreeable  effects  connected 
with  material  forms,  considered  abstractly,  are  so 
easily  overpoweied  by  the  more  weighty  considera* 
tions  suggested  by  views  of  fitness  and  utility,  that 
the  maxims  adapted  to  one  art  will  seldom  be  found 
of  much  use  when  applied  to  another :  the  maximSf 
for  example,  of  architecture,  when  applied  to  land- 
scape-gardening ;  or  those  of  landsc^-gardening, 
when  ^plied  to  architecture. 

The  beauty  of  a  winding  approach  to  a  hous^ 
wh^i  the  easy  deviations  from  the  straight  line  are 
all  accounted  for  by  the  shape  of  the  ground,  or  by 
the  position  of  trees,  is  universally  acknowledged  i 
but  what  more  ridiculous  th^  a  road  meandering 
through  a  {^ain,  parfeetly  level  and  open  ?  In  thip 
last  case,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  the  disagreeable  ef- 
fect to  tibe  {Nrincipleof  the  si(fficieni  reason  afa'eady 
mentioned.  The  sli^test  apology  for  a  sweep  99^ 
tisfies  the  taste  at  onee.  It  is  enpugh  that  the  det 
signer  has  th«  appemmce  of  humouring  Natur^ 
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and  not  of  indulging  his  own  caprice.  The  pleasing' 
effect  of  the  irregular  tracks  worn  out  upon  the 
surface  of  broken  groimd,  hy  the  frequent  footsteps 
of  shepherds,  or  of  fheir  flocks,  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  turn  on  the  very  same  principle. 

How  much  our  feelings,  in  such  cases,  are  influ- 
enced by  considerations  ofjltness  or  utility^  appears 
from  the  different  judgments  we  pronounce  on  the 
beauty  of  the  same  line,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  conceive  it  to  be  destined.  In  judging  of 
an  approach  to  a  house,  we  have  always  a  secret  re- 
ference to  the  form  and  mechanism  of  our  common 
wheel-carriages. 

It  does  not  follow  from  these  remarks,  that  there 
is  no  beauty  in  the  serpentine  line ;  but  only  that, 
in  things  destined  for  any  useful  purpose,  its  pleasing 
eflFect  may  be  destroyed  by  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances. 

I  recollect  the  period  when  serpentine  ridges,  m 
ploughed  land,  were  pretty  generally  considered  in 
Scotland  as  beautiful ;  and  if  they  were  equally  con- 
sistent with  good  husbandry,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  straight 
ones.     The  association,  however,  which  is  now  um- 
versally  established  between  the  former,  and  the  ideas 
of  carelessness,  sloth,  and  poverty  ; — between  Uie 
latter  and  the  ideas  of  industry,  skill,  and  prospe-' 
rity,  has  completely  altered  our  notions  concerning 
both.     Mr  Burke,  indeed,  rejects  utility  from  hk 
enumeration  of  the  constituents  of  beauty ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  I  speak  in  perfect  conformity  to 
the  common  feelings  and  common  language  of  man** 
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kind^when  I  say,  that  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  a  Idghly  dressed  Jield.  Such,  too,  I  am  hap- 
py to  add,  was  the  opinion  of  Cicero.  <*  Agro  bene 
^*  culto,  nil  potest  esse»  nee  usu  uberius,  nee  sjpecie 
**  omatius** 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


I'o  the  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  Beauty,  of 
which  I  have  been  thus  attempting  to  vindicate  the 
propriety,  it  has  been  objected,  both  by  Mr  Burke 
and  Mr  Price,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  to  give  rise  to  ill-judged  ap- 
plications of  the  term.  The  inconveniencies,  how- 
ever, of  which  they  complain,  appear  to  have  arisen 
entirely  from  their  own  inattention  to  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  among  the  various  elements,  or 
ingredients,  which  may  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  Beautiful.  Of  these  elements,  there  are 
some  which  are  themselves  intrinsically  pleasing, 
without  a  reference  to  anything  else ;  there  are 
others  which  please  only  in  a  state  of  combination. 
There  are  certain  colours  which  every  person  would 
pronounce  to  be  pleasing,  when  presented  singly  to 
the  eye ;  there  are  others,  which,  without  possess- 
ing any  such  recommendation,  produce  a  pleasing 
effect  when  happily  assorted.  The  beauty  of  the 
former  may  be  said  to  be  absolute  or  intrinsic ;  that 
of  the  latter  to  be  only  relative. 
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Numberless  other  instances  might  be  mentioned 
(rf^thmgs  that  have  only  a  relative  beauty*  Thin^ 
iqdeed»  is  the  case  with  most  things  which  naturd 
has  destined  to  be  only  parts  of  some  whole  i  and 
whichy  acc<»rdingly>  are  beautiful  only  in  their  pro** 
per  places.  A  few  years  agO)  it  wa^  not  unysUal  ta> 
see  a  picture  of  a  lady's  eye  in  the  possession  Of  htir. 
Ariend  or  admirer  \  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  thf( 
effect  might  not  be  disagreeable  to  those  whote  me-j 
mory  was  able  to  supply  readily  the  rest  of  the  fea« 
tures*  To  a  stranger  (if  I  may  judge  from  my  owii 
feelings)  it  was  scarcely  less  offensive  than  if  it  had 
been  pmnted  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

In  reasoning  about  the  Beautiful,  Mr  Burke  con^^ 
fines  his  attention,  almost  exclusively,  to  those  ele*- 
ments  of  Beauty  which  are  intrinsically  pleasing^  as* 
suming  it  probaUy  in  his  own  mind,  as  self-evidenti 
that  Beauty,  when  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Natui^ 
and  in  the  compositions  of  Art,  is  produced  by  a 
combination  of  these  alone.  If,  instead  of  fdlow- 
iag  this  synthetical  process,  he  had  begun  with  con^ 
sidering  the  Beautiful  in  its  more  complicated  forms 
(the  point  of  view  unquestionafily  in  which  it  is  most 
interesting  to  a  philosopher  to  examine  it,  when  his 
aim  is  to  illustrate  its  relation  to  the  power  of  Taste), 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  led  analytically 
to  this  distinction  between  the  intrinsic  and  the  re- 
lative beauties  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  t» 
petmve  that  tlie  one  dass  is  as  essential  as  the  other 
to  the  general  result. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  that  ex- 
fwaaX  sense  fixmi  which  the  power  of  Taste  boirowa 
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its  name ;  and  to  which,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  it 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  very  close  Bnelogy.   Among 
simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  hot,  pun- 
gent, there  are  some  which  are  intrinsically  grateful  ; 
while  others,  which  are  not  less  necessary  ingredi- 
ents in  some  of  our  most  delicious  mixtures,  are  po« 
flitively  disagreeable  in  a  separate  state.     At  the 
head  of  the  former  class,  sweet  seems  to  be  placed 
by  universal  consent ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  called 
by  Mr  Burke  the  beautyiU  of  taste.     In  speaking, 
however,  of  those  more  refined  and  varied  gratifica- 
tions of  the  palate  to  which  the  arts  of  luxury  mi- 
nister, it  is  not  to  any  one  simple  taste,  but  to  mr- 
tures  or  compositionSj  resulting  from  a  skilful  com- 
bination  of  them,  that  the  epithet  beautiful  (mp- 
posing  this  new  phraseology  to  be  adopted)  ought, 
according  to  strict  analogy,  to  be  applied.     Agree- 
ably to  this  view  of  the  subject,  sweet  may  be  said 
to  be  intrinsically  pleasing,  and  bitter  to  be  relative-^ 
hf  pleasing  j  while  both  are,  in  many  cases,  equally 
essential  to  those  effects,  which,  in  the  art  of  cook- 
ery,  correspond  to  that  composite  beauty,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet  to 
create. 

A  great  deal  of  what  Mr  Price  has  so  ingeniously 
observed,  with  respect  to  the  ^ic/wre^yi/e,  is  appli- 
cable to  what  I  have  here  called  relative  beauty  ; 
and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  instead  of  making  the 
.  Picturesque  a  distinct  gertus  from  the  Beautiful,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  more  logical  to  say,  that 
the  former  is,  in  some  cases,  an  important  element 
ifi  the  composition  of  the  latter.  For  my  own  par^ 
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I  cannot  conceive  any  pcineiple  whatever  on  which 
we  can  reasonably  refuse  a  place  amoi^  the  elements 
or  constituents  of  beautify  to  a  class  of  qualities  which 
are  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  render  what  w;as 
formerly  beautiful  more  beautiful  still. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  alone  that  I  object 
to  Mr  Price's  language.     The  meaning  he  has  an- 
nexed to  the  word  picturesque  is  equally  exception- 
able with  the  limited  and  arbitrary  notion  concern- 
ing the  beautiful,  which  he  has  adopted  frbm  Mr 
Burke.     In  both  cases,  he  has  departed  widely  from 
established  use ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  when 
he  comes  to  compare,  according  to  his  peculiar  do^ 
finitions,  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  together, 
he  has  given  to  many  observations,  equally  just  and 
refined,  an  air  of  paradox,  which  might  have  been 
easily  avcKuled,  by  employing  a  more  cautious  phrase- 
ology.    In  justification  of  this  criticism,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  here  a  few  remarks  on  the  differ- 
ent acceptations  in  which  the  epithet  picturesque 
has  been  hitherto  understood  in  this  country,  since 
it  was  naturalized  by  the  authority  of  our  classical 
writers.  ♦ 

And  first,  as  to  the  ddei^  imd  most  general  use 
of  the  word ;  it  seems  to  me  an  unquestionable  pro- 
position. That  if  this  is  to  be  appealjed  to  as  the 
standard  of  propriety,  the  word  does  not  refer  im^ 
mediate^  to  landscapes,  or  to  any  visible  objects, 
but  to  verbal  description.  It  means  that  graphical 
power  by  which  Poetry  and  Eloquence  produce  ef* 

*  See  Note  (U.) 
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fects  on  the  mind  ifnalogoui^  to  thoBe  of  a  picture. 
Thus,  eTery  perscm  would  naturally  ap^ily  the  epi- 
thet to  the  following  description  of  a  thunder-storm 
in  Thomson's  Seasons : 

^'  Bl«ck  from  the  stroke  above,  the  raountain-pine, 

*^  A  leaning  shattered  (runk,  stands  scathM  to  heaven, 

^  The  talk  of  future  ages  ;  and  below, 

''  A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie : 

*\  Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 

^Tliey  wore  alive,  and  rumibating  still 

^*  In  fancy's  eye  ;  and  there  the  frowning  bull 

"  And  ox  half  raised," 

itoeoning,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  in  speaking  of 
ibe  graphical  power  of  Poetry  and  Eloqu^iicey  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  limit  that  epithet  (ac» 
cording  to  its  etymology)  to  objects  of  S%ht ;  but 
to  extend  it  to  all  those  details  of  whatever  kind,  by 
a  happy  selection  of  which  the  ilnagination  may  be 
forcibly  impressed.  In  the  following  sentence,  Dr 
Warton  applies  the  word  picturesque  (atid  I  think 
With  the  most  exact  propriety)  to  a  passage  of  Thomp- 
son, where  it  is  somewhat  curious^  that  every  cir* 
cnmstance  mentioned  tecals  some  impression  upon 
the  Ear  alone* 

"  How  foil/'  says  Warton,  "  how  particular  and 
<'  picturesque^  is  this  assemblage  of  circumstances^ 
'^  that  attend  a  very  keen  frost  in  a  night  of  win- 
«terr 

'^  Loud  rings  the  frozen  earthy  and  hard  reflects 

''  A  double  noise  ;  while  at  his  evening  watch, 

**  The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief :  ^ 
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«« Tlie  heifer  lows ;  theiIi«tstit'wiiUi:ftin 
<<  Swelk  in  th«  lu^eesc  ;*  alul  witb  the  baity  tread 
"  Of  traveller,  ih^  hollow-sounUing  plain 
♦'  Shakos  from  afar/'-r- 

Hiis  tiise  of  the  wbrd  fktUre^tUB  is  analogous 
to  the  common  signification  of  other  wprds  whidi 
have  a  similar  termination,  a2id  are  borrowed  ftom 
the  Italian,  through  the  ikiedium  of  the  Frcfnch. 
Th^  word  (o^abesqtie^  for  Example,  expresses  some- 
thing which  is  executed  in  the  style  of  the  Ara^ 
bians;  moresque^  something  in  the  style  of  the 
Moors :  and  grotesque^  something  bearing  a  resem- 
blatice  to  certain  whimsictd  paintings  found  in  a  grot«> 
to«  or  subterraneous  apartment  at  Rome*  In  liko 
mttiAef^  piekitesque  properly  means  what  is  done  in 
the  stylei  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  painter ;  and  it 
was  thus,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  that  the  word 
was  commonly  employed,  when  it  was  firA  adopts 
in  England.  AgreeaUy  to  the  same  idea,  the  Per- 
sians, it  is  said,  distinguish  the  different  degrees  of 
descriptive  power  in  different  writers,  by  codling 
theiti  painters  or  sculptors :  in  allusion  to  which 
practice,  the  title  of  a  sculptor-poet  has  been  bestow- 
ed by  a  very  ingenious  critic  on  Lucretius,  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  singularly  bold  relief  which  he  gives 
to  his  images.  * 

Of  late  years,  since  a  taste  for  landscape-painting 
came  to  be  fashionable  in  this  island,  the  word  pic^ 
"iuresque  has  been  frequently  employed  to  denote 
those  combinations  or  groups  or  attitudes  of  objects, 

•  Dr  WartoD,  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Pope,  Vol.  II.  p.  l65. 
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that  are  fitted  for.  the purposesof  the  punt^.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  by  Mr  Gilpin  in 
his  Observations  on  Hcturesque  Beauty ;  *  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think»  that  it  is  in  this  sense  it  is  now 
"inoBt  commonly  understood,  in  speaking  of  natural 
scenery,  or  of  the  works  of  the  architect. 

I  do  not  object  to  this  employment  of  the-  word 
{although  I  certainly  think  it  an  innovation),  for  it 
conveys  a  clear  and  definite  idea,  and  one  for  which 
there  was  no  aj^ropriate  expression  in  our  laiiguagi&. 
Nor  do '  I  see  any  impropriety  in  connecting  the 
words  Picturesque  and  Beauty  together;  for  al- 
though an  object  may  be  beautiful  without  being 
picturesque,  or  picturesque  without  being  beautiful^ 
yet  there  is  not  any  inconsistency  or  ineompadbility 
in  the  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  when  the 
two  qualities  are  united,  that  landscape-punting  pro- 
duces its  highest  effect,  t 

According  to  Mr  PHce,  the  phrase  Picturesque 
Beauty  is  little  better  than  a  contradiction  in  terms; 
but  although  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  which  he  h^  given  to  both  these 
wordS)  there  is  certainly  no  contradiction  in  the  ex* 
pression,  if  we  employ  Beauty  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
and  Picturesque  in  the  sense  very  distinctly  stated 
in  Mr  Gilpin's  definition,  t 

*  The  same  author,  in  another  work,  expresses  himself  thus: 
"  Picturesque  Beauty  is  a  phrase  but  little  understood.  We  pre- 
^>  cisely  mean  by  it,  that  kind  of  beauty  wiick  would  look  wetf  m 
"  a  fficture.'* — Gilpin^s  Observatiotu  on  the  Wutem  Parts  ofEngr 
land,  2d  edit.  p.  328. 
•  +  See  Note  (X.) 

X  Mr  Price  himself  appears  to  be  sensible  of  this,  from  tEe  pa-t 
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The  flame  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  SubGme; 
l^ekween  vdiioh  and  the  Beautiful  tiiere  .certainly 
does  not  exiit  .that  moongniity  which  most  Englufa 
vniters  h4ve  of  late  been  pleased  to  si^pose.  *    2%$ 

renthcsis  in  the.  foUowing  sentence :  *^  There  is  nothing  more  ilK 
**  judged,  or  niorc  likely  to  create  confusion  (if  we  agree  with 
^  Mr  Burke  in  his  idea  of  beauty),  than  the  joining  of  it  to  the 
**  picturesque,  and  calfing  the  character  by  the  title  of  Rcta« 
**  resque  Beauty/'— P.  42. 

•  The  prevalence  of  this  idea  (which  does  not  seem  to  have 
gained  much  ground  on  the  Continent)  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  the  weight  of  Mr  Burke's  authority.  To  many  of  the  passa- 
ges which  both  he  and  Dr  Blair  have  quoted  from  poets  and  ora* 
tors,  as  examples  of  the  Sublime^  a  Frenchman  would  undoubted- 
ly consider  the  epithet  Beau  as  at  least  equally  applicable* 

iAt  Bvke's  theory  concerning  thie  connection  bctyreen  Beauty 
and  Smallness,  could  not  fail  to  confirm  h^m  in  his  opinion  pf  the 
incompatibility  of  the  Beautiful  with  the  Sublime.  In  this  theory 
also,  ha  has  founded  a  general  conclusion  on  certain  local  or  tcm« 
porary  modes  of  judging,  instead  of  consulting  that  more  imporfc- 
ant  dots  of  facts  confirmed  by  the  cofuent  of  diffisrent  ages  aqd 
nations* 

With  respect  to  the  taste  of  the  ancient  Greeks  upon  this  sub- 
ject, according  to  which.  Magnitude  and  Strength  were  consider- 
ed  as  ingredients  in  the  Beauty  even  of  the  female  form*  See 
the  very  learned  aiid  ingenious  notes,  subjoined  hy  Mr  Twinii^ 
to  his  excellent  translation  of  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry, 
pp.  263,  264,  ^65. 

From  the  contrast  perpetually  stated  between  the  meanings  of 
the  words  Beau  and  JoUj  Mr  Price  concludes,  that ''  the  French, 
*'  like  the  more  ancient  Greeks,  appear*  to  have  considered 
'^  large  stature  as  almost  a  requisite  of  beauty,  and  not  only  in 
**  men,  but  in  women.''  In  this  reference  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him ;  although  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  confers,  that  | 
know  of  no  French  writer  (not  excepting  the  Abb6  Girard)  who 

*  Pp.  16  and  81  of  Ihe  Eipay  on  Baaslty,  piefixtd  te  Mr  Price*i  D|^ 
|0|Qe. 
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StASme  Beauties  ^nature  /  the  SuJbUm  BeaHOies 
qfHie  sacred  writings  f^^'-BM  it  u  on«  Df  the  ffldit 
ooxtiinoti,  80  it  is  also  one  of  thft  molt  ifttfeUigiblft 
fiirttis  of  expreniGii  employ^  by  critlcd.  1%6  9ab«* 
lime  and  the  Kcturesque,  therefore,  it  would  ap- 
pear, are  most  properly  used  as  qualifying  epithets, 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  generic  name  Beauty  in 
particular  instftnces.  A  great  variety  of  other  epi- 
thets besides  these  are  found  to  be  necessary,  for  the 
expression  of  our  feelings  on  different  occasions.  It  ' 
is  thus  that  we  speak  of  the  simple  beauties  of  the 
Doric  order  ;  and  of  the  rich  or  ornamented  beau- 
ties of  the  Corinthian.  It  is  thus  that  we  contrast 
with  the  wild  and  savage  be&ttties  of  Nature  the  re- 
gular, the  refined,  the  chaste,  the  finished,  the  clas* 
sical  beauties  of  Art.  It  is  thus,  too,  that  we  con* 
trast,  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Garrick,  the  beau* 
ties  of  the  tragic  with  those  of  the  comic  muse  ;  or« 
in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  the  gay  and  lively  beauties 
of  his  Allegro  with  the  serious  and  melancholy 

has  enabled  me  to  draw  a  line  between  these  two  epithets,  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  myself,  f  recollect  at  present  two  instan- 
€05,  in  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  their  respective  imports 
happily  translated  into  our  language.  In  the  first,  both  epithets 
are  applied  to  the  same  person,  and  at  the  same  period  of  her 
life;  and,  consequently,  the  one  is  not  absolutely  exclusive  of  the 
other.  In  neither  instance  can  the  contrast  turn,  in  the  slighw 
est  degree,  on  any  circumstance  connected  with  stature. 

^*  Scliane,  dans  sa  jeunesse,  avoit  ^t^  jolie  et  belle  :  elle  £toit 
'<  belle  encore ;  mais  elle  commengoit  k  n'etre  plus  jolie."*-Mar- 
montel,  Les  Quatre  Flacons* 

"  Une  femme  ne  pent  gii^res  ^tre  belle  <}ue  d'une  fa^on,  mais 
^*  elle  est  jolie  de  cent  milIe.'*«-Montesquieu,  £<fai  sur  le  GatU^ 
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the  Beautiful  to  the  Sublime,  or  to  the  Picturesi^puiQ^ 
atnkes  me  as  sometbiug  analogous  to  a  eimtraat  be- 
tween the  BealitiAil  and  the  Comic ;  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Tnigic  ;  the  Beautiful  and  the  Pathetic ;  or 
thei  Beautiiul  and  the  Romantie. 

I  ha^e  said,  that  it  is  only  when  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Picturesque  are  united,  that  landsc^)e<*painting 
produces  its  highest  e&ct.  The  truth  of  this  pn>» 
position  setms  to  he  unquestionable,  unless  we  sup* 
pose  that  no  part  of  the  eflEbct  of  a  picture  ariaea 
fircm  its  conveying  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  originaL 

It  is  true*that,  in  the  details  of  a  landscape,  theve 
are  often  many  circumstances  possessing  np  ^n1^iif*f*r 
beauty,  which  have  a  far  happier  effect  than  the 
highest  beauties  which  could  be  substituted  in  ihtat 
plaee.  On  examination,  however,  it  wiU  be  firan^ 
that  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  intrinsic  cpialities,  but  on  thdr  acci- 
dental significance  or  esspression^  as  hints  to  the 
imagination ;  and,  therefbre,  if  we  a{^y  to  such  eir« 
eumstances  the  epithet  Pietmnesque  *  (which  is  a  use 
of  the  word  not  very  remote  from  its  meaning,  when 

♦  Neither  Mr  Price  nor  Mr  Gilpin  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  meaning  which 
they  annex  to  the  word  Picturesque^  when  applied  to  those  de- 
tails in  a  landscape,  which  are  pecoliarly  eharacteristic  and  ex* 
prea^ve,  and  its  meawpg  when  appUed  to  th^  general  design  and 
compp^tion  of  the  piece,  {n  the  former  sense,  it  convej^s  a^i 
idea  quite  dbtinct  from  the  Beautiful,  and  (as  will  afterwards 
appear)  sometimes  at  variance  with  it.  In  the  other  sense,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  beauty  of  the  scene  represented  will 
add  pvoportiaually  to  the  pleasing  e&ct  of  the  picture. 
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applied  t6  veiiM  description),  that  the  plea«re  whiidi 
4he  Picturesque  in  this  case  conveys,  is  ultimately 
resoIvaMe  into  that  which  is  connected  by  means  gmT 
association  with  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful.  Its 
effect  depends  on  its  power  of  conveying  to  the  fto^ 
cy  more  than  the  pendl  of  the  artist  has  ddineatedh 
and,  consequently,  is  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  the 
beauties  which  are  supplied  or  understood  ;  for  the 
sarnie  reason  that  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  profile, 
or  silhouette^  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  ultimately  to 
be  referred,  not  to  what  is  seen,  but  to  what  is  re- 
called to  the  memory  ;  or  (to  take  an  instance  stiU 
more  ^neial  in  its  apj^ication)  for  the'aame  reason 
that  the  pathetic  effect  of  the  veil  thrown  over  the 
ftee  <£  Agamemnon,  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes, 
was  owing,  not  to  the  veil,  but  to  the  features  which 
it  was  imagined  to  conceal.     *'  Velavit  ejus  caput,'^ 
«ys  Quinctilian,  *^  et  suo  cuique  animo  dedit  sesti- 
«  mandum.**     Of  the  same  painter  it  is  observed  by 
FKny  :  **  In  omnibus  ejus  operibus  intelligitur  phis 
•^<  semper  quam  pingitur.'' 

Among  the  various  applications  of  the  w(»d 
Picturesque  to  painting,  this  last  use  of  it  is  more 
closely  analogous  to  its  primary  application  to  verbal 
description,  than  any  of  the  others.  In  this  sense 
(whi^h,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  shall  call  its 
poetical  sense)  it  does  not  denote  what  is  actual- 
ly represented ;  but  what  sets  the  imagini^on  at 
work,  in  fanning  pietu)*es  of  its  own ;  or,  in  other 
words,  those  pisurts  of  a  picture  where  more  is  meant 
and  suggested  than  meets  the  eye.  Of  this  sort  is  a 
group  of  cattle  standing  in  a  river,  or  collected 
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uiider  l^e  shsAe  of  a  tree,  when  introduced  kito  a  * 
landBcape,  to  recal  the  impressions  and  scenery  of  a 
summer  noon  ;— 4t  ruined  castle  or  abbey  employed 
to  awaken  the  memory  of  former  times,  accompanied 
witli  those  feudal  or  monastic  visions  so  dear  to  a  ro- 
mantic fancy ;  with  numberless  other  instances  of  a 
shnilar  sort,  which  must  immediately  occur  to  every 
reader. 

For  some  reasons,  which  will  afterwards  appear^ 
the  word  Picturesque,  in  this  poetical  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  of  the  objects  which  are  also  pictu- 
resque, according  to  Mr  Gilpin's  definition;  and 
which^  at  the  same  time,  unite  the  most  remarkable 
of  those  properties  which  Mr  Price  has  pointed  out, 
as  distinguishing  the  Rcturesque  from  the  Beautiful. 
Hence  these  ingenious  writers  have  been  led,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  to  ascribe  much  more  e£fect  to  the 
mere  visiUe  appearance  of  such  objects  than  really 
belongs  to  it.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the 
stress  which  they  have  very  justly  laid  on  the  form 
of  the  Ass,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  artist's  pen- 
cil ;  a  fiirm  which  they  have  both  pronounced  to  be 
picturesque  in  an  eminent  degree.     . 

But  the  Ass,  it  must  be  remembered,  has,  beside 
his  appearance,  strong  claims,  on  other  accounts,  to 
the  painter's  attention.  Few  animals  have  so  power- 
fiil  an  effect  in  awakening  associated  ideas  and  feel- 
ings ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  eminently  Picturesque« 
in  the  poetical  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  the 
acceptation  in  which  it  is  understood  by  Mr  Pdce. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  Holy 
Writ,  what  interest  are  wq  led  to  attach  to  it,  inoiir 
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early  3^efkrs»  by  the  Fables  of  .£aop ;  by  ihe  aiiaiUet 
of  Homer;  by  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote ;  by  the 
pictures  which  it  recals  to  us  of  the  bye-paths  in  the 
forest,  where  we  have  so  often  met  with  it  as  the 
beast  of  burden,  and  the  associate  of  the  vagrant, 
poor,  or  where  we  have  stopped  to  ga^se  on  the  in- 
fant beauties  which  it  carried  in  its  panniers  ;•— in 
fine,  by  the  circumstances  which  have  called  forth, 
in  its  eulogy*  (me  of  the  most  pleasing  efforts  of 
Buffon's  eloquence, — ^its  own  quiet  and  inoffensive 
manners,  and  the  patiaice  with  which  it  submits  to 
its  life  of  drudgery.  It  is  worthy,  too,  of  remark, 
that  this  animal,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  paiitf  ing,  is 
seldom  ^e  common  ass  of  our  own  country,  l^t  the 
ass  ennobled  by  the  painter's  taste  j  or  cojned  from 
the  animal  of  the  same  species,  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  patriarchal  joumies,  and  other  Scripture- 
]Nece9  of  eminent  masters.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  a  pleasing  association,  arising  froni 
the  many  beautiful  compositions  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  comes  to  be  added  to  its  other  recommendations 
already  mentioned,  and  has  secured  to  it  a  Avk  on 
the  canvas^  which  the  degradation  of  its  name  will 
for  ever  prevent  it  from  attaining  in  the  works  of 
our  English  poets. 

These  observations  may  be  extended,  in  some  de- 
gree, also  to  the  Goat ;  strongly  dissociated  as  its 
figure  is  with  the  n»nantic  scenes  of  an  Alpine  re- 
gion ;  and  with  the  precipitous  cliffs,  where  it  ha» 
occasionally  caught  our  eye,  browsing  on  the  pendent 
shrubs  in  security  and  solitude. 

With  i-espect  to  the  peculiarities,  in  point  of  fona. 
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tcplcmt|iig,  roughness  of  ooat,  &c*  to  Which^  according 
to  Mr  Gilpin  and  Mr  Price,  both  tKese  aniihais 
owe  tbeir  Picturesque  character,  they  seem  to  ine  to 
open^te  chiefly  by  the  stimulus  they  give  to  the 
powers  of  imagination  and  of  memory.  Where  this 
is  the  end  which  the  artist  has  in'yiew,  such  forms 
and  coloura  possess  important  and  obrious  advantage 
oyer  those  which  are  much  more  decidedly  beautiful ; 
inasmuch  as  these  last,  by  the  immediate  pleasure 
which  they  communicate  to  the  organ,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  arrest  the  progress  of  our  thoughts,  and  to 
^ngnge  the  whole  of  our  attention  to  themselves. 

It  is  scarcely  neoessary  to  add,  that  a  great  part  of 
Yihat  has  just  been  observed  is  applicable  to  the  art 
of  embellishing  real  scenery,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
positi(ma  of  the  painter.  Many  of  Mr  Price's  sug- 
gesticms  for  giving  a  Picturesque  character  to  grounds 
and  to  buildings,  turn  upon  circumstances  which 
owe  their  whole  effect  to  their  poetical  expressitm. 

When  these  diffei^ent  considerations  are  combined 
together,  there  will  not,  I  apprehend,  appear  to  be 
wy  sound  foundation  for  distinguishing  the  Pictu- 
]:e8que  from  the  Beautiful  aa  a  quality  essentially  dif- 
ferent \  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  former,  re- 
solving either  into  that  arising  from  the  conception 
or  imagination  of  u/zc^er^/ooc?  beauties,  or  into  the  ac- 
cessary pleasures  excited  in  the  mind,  by  means  of 
the  associating  principle. 

On  other  occasions,  the  distinction  stated  by  Mr 
Price  between  the  Picturesque  and  the  Beautiful 
coincides  with  the  distinction  between  Natural  and 
Artificial  Beauty  j  and  the  rules  he  gives  for  pro- 
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dudng  the  Picturesque  resolve  into  the  old  precept 
of  employing  art  to  conceal  her  own  operations. 
In  these,  as  indeed  in  all  other  cases,  his  rules  (as 
£ir  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  are  the  result  of  exquisite 
taste;  and  evince  habits  of  the  nicest  and  most 
discriminating  observation ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the 
choice,  and  more  consistent  in  the  use  of  his  phrase- 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  occasional  van* 
ations  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word  Picturesque, 
the  prevailing  idea  which  he  annexes  to  it,  throi:i^;fa- 
out  his  work,  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  defini- 
tion of  Mr  Gilpin.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention,  that,  in  his  title-page,  what  he  professes 
to  treat  of  is,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  Jrom 
the  study  qf  paintings  in  imprwing  real  landscape; 
a  circumstance  which  shevirs  plainly  that  it  was  this 
notion  of  the  Picturesque  which  was  predominant  in 
his  mind  while  he  viras  employed  in  the  compositioiip 
TThe  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  thus  announces 
as  his  principal  subject,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  dispute ;  but  some  limitations  of  it  occur  to  me  as 
so  indispensably  necessary,  that  I  shall  slightly  touch 

*  In  some  of  the  passages  which  I  allude  to  at  present,  the 
word  picturesque  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  romantic,  as  for« 
merly  applied  by  our  English  writers  to  wild  scenery .^•Miltoii 
uses  grotesque  nearly  in  the  same  sense : 


-^  The  dianiptigii  head 


'f  Of  a  steep  wildenietiy  whose  hsirj  Mdet 
^  With  thicket  OYergrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
«  Access  deD^'d."—- ~ 
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^^11  one  dr  two  of  the  most  important,  before  Z 
condiude  this  chapter. 

That  the  Picturesque  (dccorditig  to  Mr  Gilpin'd 
definition  of  it)  does  not  always  coincide  with  what' 
the  eye  pronounces  to  be  BiautifU  in  the  reality,  has 
been  often  observed ;  and  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  con- 
sequence of  the  limited  powers  of  painting,  and  of 
the  limited  range  of  objects  which  the  artist  can 
present  to  the  eye  at  once.    No  pencil- can  cdnrey  a 
pleasure  bearing  any  resemblance  to  that  which  we 
receive,  when  we  enjoy,  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, an  extensive  prospect  of  a  rich  champaign 
country,  or  a  boundless  view  of  the  ocean  ;  nor  can 
it  copy,  with  any  success,  many  other  of  the  most 
engaging  aspects  of  nature.     The  painter,  accord* 
in^y,  when  he  attempts  a  portnut  of  real  landsci^, 
is  obliged  to  seize  such  points  of  view  as  are  adapted 
to  the  circumscribed  resources  of  his  art ;  and,  in 
his  observation  of  Nature,  is  unavoidably  lei  to  the 
study  of  what  Mr  Gilpin  cdls  picturesque  effect 
By  these  habits  of  study,  he  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a 
new  interest  m  the  beautiful  objects  he  meets  with ; 
a  critical  discrimination  in  his  perceptions,  unknown 
to  common  spectators ;  and  a  sensibility  to  many 
pleasing  details,  which  to  them  are  invisible.  **  Q^ha 
^  multa  vident  pictores/'  says  Cicero,  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Price's  motto,  ^'  in  umbris  et  in  eminentia 
**  quae  nos  non  videmts  !•'     Nor  is  this  all.    To 
tiie  pleasure  arising  from  what  is  presented  to  his 
'senses,  is  superadded  that  which  he  anticipates  from 
the  exercise  of  his  own  art ;  or  those  which  are  re« 
vived  in  his  memory,  by  the  resemblance  of  wha^he 
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aees  to  the  compositions  of  hip  f«vouiito  mastera* 
The  most  trifling  accident  of  9fen0%  it  is  eyident 
(at  least  the  most  trifling  to  an  wfiitoSed  eye),  may 
^us  possess,  in  his  estimatiw,  ^  ysj^w  superior  to 
that,  nhich  he  ascribes  to  beaiities  of  a  iar  higher 
order;  his  imagination^  in  aomo  oaaes>  filling  up 
the  picture  where  nature  has  but  faintly  sketd^ed 
the  outline ;  in  other  cas^,  the  reality  hofirowing  a 
cfaarmfrom  somea8SQeiatedpaiAtmg,*--ras,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  multitude,  paintings  borrow  their  prin^* 
cipal  charm  from  associated  re^iti^^ 

While  the  studies  of  the  painter  contribute,  in  this 
manner,  to  creiite  a  relish  lor  the  bemf^pictu- 
reaque^  is  there  no  danger  that  the^  n^ay  produce,  in 
a  limited  mind^  habits  of  inajtt^ntion  or  of  indi£Per- 
enqe  to  those  f^atural  beauties  whi^h  defy  the  imita- 
tion of  the  pencil ;  and  thal^  his  taste  iqay,  in  time, 
become  circums^ibed,  lik^  the  c^vas  uppn  which 
he  works  ?  I  think  I  h^ve  perceiyeds  i^  9ome  art- 
ists and  connoisseurs,  examples  of  thist  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  my  own  observation.  Jn  such  c^tses, 
we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  reverse  the  question 
in  Mr  Price's  motto }-— ^*  qukm  multa  videmus  nos 
"  quae  pictores  non  vident !" 

As  to  the  application  of  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired from  the  study  of  paintings^  to  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  landscape,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  to 
a  superior  understanding  and  ta$te,|  like  those  of 
Mr  Price,  it  may  often  suggest  very  useful  hints  ; 
but  if  recognised  as  the  standard  to  which  the  ulti^ 
mate  appeal  is  to  be  made,  it  would  infallibly  cover 
the  face  of  the  country  with  a  new  and  systematical 
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qiteieti  bf  oStectdAon,  not  tesa  renlote  thah  that  of 
BMim,  fhntt  the  style  of  gaindenjngivbicli  he  wishes 
tbiecommend. 

lb  l^is  it  may  be  added^  that,  as  an  object  whkh 
is  oiUmcdv^  in  the  reality  may  j^ase  in  paintings  so 
many  things  which  would  offend  in  paintings  may 
yet  please  in  the  reality*  If,  in  bodily  respefcts,  there* 
fore,  the  study  of  painting  b^  a  ufielill  auxUlary  iA 
the  lirt  of  creating  landscape  $  in  ctbtfttj  there  is,  at 
leaM,  a  possibility  that  it  may  lead  the  judgmeitt 
asti:i^y,  or  impose  unnecessary  fbtteTs  on  an  ihvenfctire 
imagination.  . 

I  have  only  to  remark  farther,  that,  in  laying  out 
grounds,  still  more,  perhi^,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  fine  arts,  the  primary  object  of  a  good  taste  is, 
not  to  please  the  eoiinoisseur,  but  to  please  the  en-' 
lightened  admirer  and  lovet  of  nature.  The  perfec- 
tion of  all  these  arts  is  undoubtedly  to  give  pleasure 
to  both ;  as  they  always  will,  and  must  do,  wlien 
the  taste  of  the  connoisseur  is  guided  by  good  sense 
and  philosophy.  Pliny  justly  considered  it  as  the 
highest  praise  he  could  bestow  on  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  a  Corinthian  antique,  when  he  sums  up 
his  description  of  them  by  observing, — -/^  Talia  deni- 
*'  que  omnia,  ut  possint  artificum  oculos  tenere,  de- 
**  lectare  imperitorum/'  Objects,  of  whatever  kind, 
which  please  the  connoisseur  alone,  prove  only  that 
there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  judges ;  and  most  of  all  do 
they  authorize  this  conclusion,  when  Nature  herself 
is  the  subject  upon  which  the  artist  is  to  operate, 
and  where  the  chief  glory  of  Art  is  to  work  unseen. 
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Upon  the  whde,  let  Paintmg  be  allowed  ite  daei 
praise  in  quidcening  our  attention  to  the  beautiM 
of  Nature;  in  multiplying  our  resources  for  their 
further  embellishment ;  and  in  holding  up  a  stand* 
ard^  from  age  to  age,  to  correct  the  caprices  of  fa-i 
shionable  innovations ;  but  let  our  Taste  for  these 
beauties  be  cfdefy  formed  on  the  study  of  Nature 
herself ;— -nor  let  us  ever  forget  so  far  what  is  due 
to  her  indisputaUe  and  salutary  prerogative,  as  ta 
attempt  an  encroachment  upon  it  by  laws,  which 
derive  the  whole  of  their  validity  firon^  her  own  ssqc*. 
tion.* 


^**  1  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than  thai 
«  muslCy  architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  ora- 
**  tory,  are  to  deduce  tlieir  laws  and  rales  fit>m  the  general  teaafx 
**  and  taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  these  arta 
**  themselves ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Taste  is  not  to  conform  to 
*'  the  Art,  but  the  Art  to  the  Taste.^"-— iSpcc^o/or,  No.  29. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

0P  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  THEOBT  OF  ASSOCIA* 
TION  TO  BEAUTY.— FARTHER  GENERALIZATIONS 
OF  THIS  WORD,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  INFLU* 
SNCE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATING  PRINCIPLE* 


In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  Beauty,  although  1 
have  occasionally  alluded  to  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
I  have  avoided  all  discussion  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  influence.  It  is  necessary  for  ine,  how- 
ever,  now  to  consid^v,  at  some  length,  the  ei&cts  of 
a  principle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  philoso- 
phers, fuiaiishes  a  complete  exphmation  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  under  our  considera- 
tion ;  and  which  must  be  ackno^edged,  even  by 
those  who  do  not  go  so  far,  to  be  deeply  concerned 
in  the  production  of  most  of  them. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  a  former  publication, 
that  the  theory  which  resolves  the  whok  effect  of 
beautiful  objects  into  Association,  must  necessarily 
involve  that  species  of  paralogism,  to  which  logicianif 
give  the  name'  of  reasoning  m  a  circle^  It  is  the 
province  of  Association  to  impart  to  one  thing  the 
agreeable  or  the  disagreeable  effect  of  another ;  but 
Association  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  ^ 
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class  of  pleasures  diflferent  in  kind  from  all  the  ethen 
we  know.  If  there  was  nothing  originally  and  in* 
trinsically  pleasing  or  beautiful,  the  associating  prin-i 
ciple  would  have  no  materials  on  which  it  could  ope- 
rate. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  Association  on  our  judgments 
concerning  the  Beautiiiil,  I  do  not  know  of  any  who 
seem  to  have  been  completely  aware  of  the  force  of 
this  objectiofi  but  Mr  Alison ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
fundamental  idea  which  runs  through  his  book,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally  refined  and  just,  is 
entirely  his  own.  He  does  not  deny,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  custom  and  habit,  there  are  number- 
less sources  of  enjoyment  in  the  human  frame,  arising 
from  its  adaptation  to  the  various  objects  around  it. 
He  only  asserts,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  qua- 
lities which  produce  these  pleasures,  although  they 
cannot  be  adled  Beautifrd,  while  they  affect  the  bo- 
dily  organs  immediately^  may  yet  enter  Uvrgely,  by 
means  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  into  the  beauty 
of  the  visible  creation.  Thus,  the  qualities  which 
excite  the  agreeable  sensations  exclusivdy  appn^ri- 
ated  to  the  nostrils,  cannot  be  said  to  be  Beautiful, 
without  departing  altc^ether  from  the  common  use 
of  language ;  but  who  will  deny,  that  the  pleunng 
eftect  produced  by  the  form  and  colour  of  a  roB^t 
«yen  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  is  heightened  by  the 
sweet  fragrance  which  we.  know  that  it  possesses  ? 
The  effect  of  the  appearance  here  presented  to  the 
eye,  and  that  of  the  associated  pleasure,  are  so  inti- 
mately and  so  neipessarily  blended  together  in  the 
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mind  1^  every  indiVidiial,  tftut  it  is  iinpo689)le  far 
any  person  to  say  hpw  much  of  the  complicated  de- 
ligiit  is  fco  be  ascribed  to  each  of  the  two  ingredi- 
ents ;  and)  therefwe,  the  pleasing  conception  which 
is  linked  with  the  appearance  of  the  ol^ect,  no  less 
than  the  appedrance  itself,  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  a  constituent  of  its  Beauty  :-<^t  is  unquestionably 
the  union  of  both  which  has  secured  to  the  Rose  her 
undisputed  tide  as  Queen  of  flowers.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Association  is  not,  in  this  instance,  employ- 
ed to  accaunt  foit  the  pleasing  eSfect  which  the  smdl 
of  the  rose  produces  on  it6  appropriate  sense  ;  but 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  recollection  of  this 
agreeable  sensation  may  enter,  ^  an  element,  into  the 
composition  of  an  order  of  pleasures  distinguished 
by  a  different  name,  and  classed  with  the  pleasures 
of  a  different  organ.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the 
sensations  of  Smelling  minister  to  the  Beauty  of  na- 
ture, it  may,  with  great  correctness,  be  said,  that 
they  do  so  only  through  the  medium  of  that  prin- 
ciple, which  combines  the  conception  of  them  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  perception  of  the 
colours  and  the  forms  exhibited  to  his  eye. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to 
smeU,  is  applicable  to  every  other  pleasing  impres- 
sion or  emotion  which  Association  can  attach  to  a 
visible  object.  In  consequence  of  the  close  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  senses  of  Seeing  and  of 
Touch,  it  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  those  things 
about  which  the  latter  sense  is  likely  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  and  hence,  in  many  instances,  the  influence 
(formerly  explained)  d*  ideas  connected  with  the 
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perceptions  of  the  hand^  in  modifying  Uie  jttc^;menta 
ponceming  Beauty^  which  the  eye  pronounces,  * 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  by  Intellectual  and  Moral 
^Ajssociations  tha(  our  uiyticms  of  Beauty  are  influen- 
ced. How  ppwerful  the  charm  is  which  may  be  thus 
commui^cated  to  things  of  little  intrinsic  interest, 
may  be  judg?4  of  from  the  fond  partiality  with  which 
we  continue,  through  the  whole  of  life,  to  contrast 
the  banks  and  streams  of  our  infancy  and  youth, 
with  <^  other  banks  and  o(ker  streams^'  t  In  this 
manner,  by  means  of  Association,  any  we  pleasing 
circumstance  or  occurrence  in  nature,  how  remote 
soever  in  itself  irom  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful,  may 
be  yet  so  combined  in  our  imagination  with  the 
Beautiful  properly  so  called,  that  no  philosophical 
analysis  can  separate  them  in  their'e£fect.  On  such 
occasions,  the  task  of  the  philosopher  is  limited  to 
the  gratification  of  a  speculative  curiosity  in  collects 


-*^  Qhaque  sens,  par  un  heareux  concours^ 


**  Pr^te  aux  sens  allies  un  mutocl  secours ; 
*^  Le  frais  gaum  di»  eaux  m'embelHt  leur  murmure, 
'*  Leur  murmure,  h  son  tour,  m'embellit  la  verdure^ 
**  L'odorat  sert  le  gout,  et  I'oeil  sert  Todorat ; 
'*  L'haleine  de  la  rose  ajoute  k  son  eclat ; 
'<  £t  d'un  ambre  flatteur  la  pSche  parfum^e^ 
**  Parait  plus  savoureuse  ^  la  bouche  embaumee ; 
^  Voyea  Tamour  heureux  par  un  double  larcin ! 
^'  La  okain  invite  I'oeil,  Toeil  appelle  la  main, 
^  £t  d'une  boucbe  fraiche  ou  le  baiser  repose 
"  Le  parfum  est  plus  doux  sur  des  levres  d^  rose* 
**  Ainsi  tout  se  repond,  et  doublant  leurs  plaisirs, 
"  Tons  les  sens  Pun  de  I'autre  eveillent  les  desirs." 

De  LUkf  L'Imagmaium,  Chant  I. 
Shenstone*    Ode  to  Memwy^ 
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Sag  new  iUiutntioiis  of  his  theories ;  or  (where  he 
experiences  the  inconveniencies  af  his  own  early  pre* 
possessions)  to  a  more  judicious  regulation  of  the 
habits  of  others,  whose  associations  are  yet  to  be 
formed. 

But  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  although  I  consi* 
der  it  as  by  far  the  most  curious  and  important  of 
any,  I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge.  The  strong  and 
happy  lights  which  have  been  thrown  upon  it  by  Mr 
Alison  render  any  farther  illustration  of  it  super- 
fluous ;  and  leave  me  nothing  to  add,  in  this  part  of 
my  argument,  but  a  few  slight  hints,  tending  to  con* 
nect  some  of  his  conclusions  with  that  peculiar  idea 
of  Beauty  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  develope. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that,  in 
those  instances  where  Association  operates  in  height- 
ening the  pleasures  we  receive  from  sight,  the  pleas- 
ing emotion  continues  still  to  appear,  to  our  con* 
Bciousness,  simple  and  uncompounded.  How  little 
soever  the  qualities  that  are  visible  may  in  them- 
aelves  contribute  to  the  joint  result,  it  is  these  quali- 
ties which  solely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  occupy  our  at- 
tention. The  object  itself  seems  invested  with  the 
charms  which  we  have  lent  to  it ;  and  so  completely 
are  these  charms  united,  in  our  apprehensions,  with 
those  attached  to  the  organic  impression,  that  we 
never  think  of  referring  them  to  different  causes  ; 
but  conceive  that  the  Beauty  of  the  object  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  rapture  with  which  we  gaze  on 
it*  Hence  the  surprise  and  disappointment  we.  are 
apt  to  feel,  when  we  strive  in  vain,  by  an  exhibition 
of  t;he  supposed  cause  of  our  delight,  to  impart  to  a 
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stranger  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  our  ovm :  And 
hence,  upon  all  questions  in  which  the  affections  are 
concerned,  a  diversity  in  the  tastes  and  predilectiont^ 
of  individuals,  which  is  not  to  be  reconciled  by  any 
general  principles  drawn  from  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  process  different 
from  what  the  analogy  of  our  other  perceptions 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  If  the  constant  co-exist- 
tence  of  two  such  heterogeneous  qualities  as  cohur 
and  extension  in  the  olgects  of  si^t,  renders  them 
completely  insepuuble  in  our  thoughts^  why  should 
we  wonder,  that  the  intellectual  and  more  fugitive 
elements  of  Beauty,  should  be  insensibly  identiBed 
with  whatever  forms  and  colours  may  chance  to  em- 
body them  to  the  eye  or  to  the  fancy  ? 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  that  can  be 
produced  is  the  complicated  assemblage  of  charms, 
physical  and  moral,  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  Female  Beauty.  What  philosopher  can  presume 
to  analyze  the  different  ingredients  j  or  to  assign  ta 
matter  and  to  wind  their  respective  shares  in  excit* 
iilg  the  emotion  which  he  feels  ?  I  believe,  iak  my 
own  part,  that  the  effect  depends  chiefly  on  the 
Mind ;  and  that  the  loveliest  features,  if  divested  of 
their  expression,  would  be  beheld  with  indifference. 
But  no  person  thui^  philosophizes  when  the  object  is 
before  him,  or  dreams  of  any  source  of  his  pleasure, 
but  that  Beauty  which  fixes  his  gaze. 

With  what  admirable  predsion  and  delicacy  are 
its  undefinable  elements  touched  on  in  the  following 
verses !  ^ 
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''  RieU  tie  n^anque  h  Venus,  ni  les  lys,  ni  le$  roses^ 
*^  Ni  le  melange  exquk  des  plus  aimables  choses, 
"  Ni  ce  charme  secret  dont  Toeil  est  enchante, 
"  Ni  la  grace  plus  belle  encore  qui  la  beaute."  * 

In  Homer's  description  of  Juno,  when  attiring  her- 
jself  to  deceive  Jupiter,  by  trying  •"  the  old,  yet  still 
•*  succes^ul  cheat  of  love  ;"  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  poet  leaves  to  her  own  fancy  the  whole  task  of 
l^doming  and  heightening  her  personal  attractions  ^ 
but  when  she  requests  Venus  to  grant  her 


-"  Those  conqv'ring  charms, 


^  That  power  which  mortals  and  immortals  warms/'-*- 

The  gifts  which  she  receives  are,  all  of  them,  signi* 
ficant  of  mental  qualities  alone : 


-"  The  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 


**  The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire, 

*^  Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 

*'  Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes." 

The  exquisite  allegory  of  the  Cestus  expresses,  ia 
one  single  word,  how  innumerable  and  ine£&bte 
were  the  enchantments,  visible  and  invisible,  which 
the  Goddess  of  Love  mingled  together,  in  binding 
her  omnipotent  spell,  t 

*  La  Fontaine.    Adonis, 

t  I  have  adopted,  in  the  text,  Pope's  version  (though  some, 
what  paraphrastical),  in  preference  to  the  original ;  as  it  com« 
bines  at  once  the  authority  of  ancient  and  of  modern  taste,  iBr 
confirmation  of  the  point  which  it  is  brought  to  illustrate.  The 
words  of  Homer  are  at  least  equally  apposite  to  my  purpose  with 
those  of  his  translator : 
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The  intimate  combinatiaii  which,  in  this  and  vs^ 
rious  other  cases,  exists  between  the  immediate  ob« 
jects  of  sight,  and  the  moral  ideas  they  suggest,  led, 
in  ancient  times,  Plato,  as  well  as  his  master  So- 
crates, and  many  later  philosophers  of  the  same 
school,  to  conclude,  that  the  word  Beauty,  in  its  li- 
teral acceptation,  denotes  a  quality,  not  of  matter^ 
but  of  mind  ;  and  that,  as  the  light  we  admire  on 
the  discs  of  the  moon  and  planets  is,  when  traced  td 
its  original  source,  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  what  is 
commonly  called  the  beauty  of  the  material  woiid 
is  but  a  reflection  from  those  primitiye  and  underiv* 
ed  beauties,  which  the  intellectual  eye  can  alone  per- 
ceive. 

I  have  already  said,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief 
eflfect  of  Female  Beauty  depends  on  Expression.-— 
A  similar  remark  may  be  applied  (though  perhaps 
not  altogether  in  the  same  extent)  to  the  Material 
Universe  in  general ;  the  Beauty  of  which,  it  ca&^ 
not  be  denied,  is  wonderfully  heightened  to  tbose 
who  are  able  to  read  in  it  the  expressive  characters 
of  a  Governing  Intelligence.     But  still  I  think  that 

The  Je  ne  sgais  qtud  of  the  French,  and  the  fortunate  fhrase  in 
an  English  song  ("  the  provoking  charm  of  Ccelia  altogeiker"), 
have  been  suggested  by  the  sane  feeling  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
blematical essence  of  female  beauty.  The  very  word  chtam^ 
when  its  different  meanings  are  attentively  considered,  will  be 
found  an  additional  confirmation  of  thift  remark. 

'^  Amorer,  my  kvely  foe, 

"  Tell  me  where  thy  stKiiglb  does  lie  3 
*^  Where  the  power  t1»t  ehamu  us  so  j— 

'^  la  thy  sonl^  or  in  tbme  eye  ^ 
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Beauiy»  in  its  literal  ama^  denotes  what  is  present* 
ed  to  the  oigan  of  iSoght ;  and  that  it  is  afterwards 
transferred  to  moral  qualities  by  an  associating  pro- 
cess, similar  to  that  which  combines  the  smell  of  a 
TMe  with  its  beautiful  form  and  colour ;  or  which 
embellishes  our  native  spot  with  the  charms  which 
it  borrows  from  the  pleasures  of  memory.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  cases  here  mentioned,  con- 
sists in  the  intimate  and  inseparable  union,  which, 
in  the  human  &ce,  connects  soul  and  body  with  each 
other;  a  union  to  which  nothing  completely  analo- 
gous occurs  in  any  other  association  whatsoever. 


-^  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 


^  Spoke  in  ber  cbeek,  and  so  distinctly  wrougbt, 
''  That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought.*' 

To  the  peculiar  intimacy  of  this  connection 
(which,  as  long  as  the  beautiful  object  is  under  our 
survey,  blends  the  qualities  of  Matter  and  those  of 
Mind  in  one  common  perception)  it  seems  to  be 
owing,  that  the  word  Beauty  comes,  in  process  of 
time,  to  be  applied  to  certain  moral  qualities  con- 
sidered abstractly.  *     The  qualities  which  are  thus 

*  Such,  too,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinioo  of  Cicero,  from 
the  following  passage,  which  coincides  remarkably,  in  more  re« 
<pect8  than  one,  with  the  doctrine  maintained  in  the  text : 

**  Itaque  eorum  ipsorum,  qtut  adspectu  senttuntur^  nullum  aliud 
**  animal  pulchritudinem,  venustatem,  convenientiara  partium 
**  tehtit ;  quam  similitudinem  natura  radoque  ab  ocuUs  ad  ani- 
**  mum  transferens,  multo  etiam  magis  pulchritudinem,  constan- 
**  tiam,  ordinem  in  consiliis  factisque  conservandum  putat,  &c. 
**  &c*  Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Marce  lili,  et  tanquam  faciem 
^'  Honesti  vides ;  quae,  si  oculis  cemeretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut 
**  ait  Plato)  excitaret  8apienti»,''-*I>e  Qfic.  Ub.  i.  ^ 
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cliaracteiued  in  iStdSmrf  dveourse  are,  ia  troth, 
exactly  those  whieh  k  giyea  ua  the  greatest  ddigfafc 
to  see  expressed  in  the  eountenanoe ;  *  or  such  as 
have  a  tendency  (which  is  the  case  with  various  af- 
fections of  the  mind)  to  improve  the  visibk  beauty 
which  the  features  exhibit.  Is  it  surprising,  that» 
to  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the 
epithet  Beautiful  to  the  smile  of  complacency  and 
kindness,  the  same  epithet  should  naturally  occur  as 
expressively  characieristical  of  the  disposition  and 
temper,  which  it  is  the  study  of  Beauty  to  disj^y, 
when  solicitous  to  assume  her  most  winning  form  ? 
Such  transitions  in  the  use  of  words  are  daily  ex- 
emplified in  aU  the  various  subjects  about  which 
language  is  employed :  And,  in  the  present  instance^ 
the  transition  is  so  easy  and  obvious,  that  ne  are  at 
a  loss  to  say  which  is  the  literal  and  which  the  me^ 
taphorical  meaning. 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  hitheito  under  oar 
consideration,  the  visible  object^  if  it  is  not  the  phgf^ 
steal  cause^  furnishes,  at  least,  the  occasion  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel  j  and  it  is  on  the  ejfe  alone  that 
any  organic  impression  is  supposed  to  be  made. 
Our  other  senses,  indeed,  frequently  contribute  to 
the  effect ;  but  they  do  so  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  associating  principle,  when,  by  its 
mciansy  the  pleasiures  originally  derived  from  them 
are  Uended  and  identified  with  those  peculiar  to  vi- 
sion. 

fu^n'Ttt^^^Xeiu  Mem.  Lib.  lii.  cap.  x. 
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The  ddme  observation  is  applicable  t6  ttl  At  r^^^ 
nous  moral  and  mtellectull  enjoyments,  wMch,  by 
eombining  themselves  mth  the  effibcts  of  colonic 
and  of  forms,  may  embelfish  the  original  beauties  of 
those  material  objects,  which,  while  they  please  the 
eye,  exercise  the  understanding,  awaken  the  fancy, 
or  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  to  a  botanist,  the  lux- 
ury of  a  garden,  where  everything  is  arranged  with 
a  view  to  his  favourite  study ;  hence,  to  the  poet, 
the  charms  of  a  romantic  retreat ;  hence,  tO"  every 
mind  alive  to  the  common  sympathies  of  nature,  the 
inspiring  influence  of  scenes  consecrated  to  the  me- 
mory of  worth,  of  valour,  or  of  genius. 

There  is,  however^  nothing  which  places,  in  so 
strong  a  light,  the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
as  the  consent  of  all  mankind  in  applying  the  word 
Beautiful  to  Order,  to  Fitness,  to  Utility,  to  Sym- 
metry ;  above  all,  to  that  skill  and  comprehensive- 
ness, and  unity  of  design,  which,  combining  a  mul- 
titude of  parts  into  one  agreeable  whole,  blend  the 
charms  of  variety  with  that  of  simplicity.  All  of 
these  circumstances  are  calculated  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  understanding  ;  but  as  this  pleasure  i»  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  they  are  uni- 
versally confounded  with  the  pleasipg  qualities  which 
form  the  direct  objects  of  its  physical  perceptions.  * 

The  only  other  external  sense,  to  the  objects  of 
wUeh  the  e^Mthet  Beautiful  is  directly  and  imane* 


• 


I  aball  have  occasion,  in  another  Essay,  to  make  setae  addi- 
tional remarks  on  Utility,  Fitness,  &c.  considcx^i  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  idea  of  Beauty. 
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diately  applied,  is  that  of  hearing.  But  this  use  of* 
the  word  appears  to  me  |p^be  plainly  transitive^  aris- 
ing, in  part,  from  the  generai  disposition  we  have 
to  apply  to  one  class  of  our  perceptions,  the  epithets 
strictly  appropriated  to  the  agreeable  qualities  per- 
ceived by  another.  *  It  is  thus  we  speak  of  the  sqfi 
verdure  of  the  fields,  and  of  the  s^eet  song  of  the 
nightingale;!  and  that  we  sometimes  heap,  one 
upon  another,  these  heterogeneous  epithets,  in  the 
same  description.  » 

•*  Sofiljf'tweet  in  Lydian  measures.*^ 

The  poverty  of  llnguage  is  partly  the  cause  of 
this  ;  but  the  substitution  is,  at  the  same  time,  pleas- 
ingly expressive  to  the  fancy ;  and  its  incongruity  is 
never  more  likely  to  escape  the  severe  examination 
of  the  judgment,  than  when  the  thing  we  wish  to 
describe  has  any  tendency  to  excite  rapture,  to  rouse 
enthusiasm,  or  even  to  inspire  gaiety. 

^*  Dulc»  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
**  Dulce  loquetitem.** 

''  Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye." 

*  A  very  curious  trasuiiion  of  this  sort  is  remarked  by  Dr  Gil- 
liesy  in  a  note  upon' his  version  of  Aristotle's  Politics.  (Euof3M?^fib09 
ax^€u)»  ^^  The  expressiony'*8aysDrGilh'es,''  is  remarkable;  the 
^*  first  wordy  denoting  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  had  come  to 
**  denote  what  is  agreeable  in  general ;  ^tid  thence,  joined  with 
*'  axitffaiy  what  is  pleasing' to  hear.* '-—Vol.  I L  p.  1 15,  2d  ed* 

f  'Mt  is  remarkable  that,  in  some  languages,  wft  and  sweet 
**  have  but  one  name.  Dotcx ,  in  French,  signifies  soft  as  well  as 
**  sweet.  The  Latin  dutcis  and  the  Italian  dolce  have,  in  many 
^  cases,  the  same  double  signification.'*— JStfri^r,  Part  iv.  sect. 
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Perhaps  it  ihay  appear  to  8(Ane,  that  the  general 
analogy  of  theae  trattsitidns  is  sufficient,  6f  itself,  in* 
ddpend^itly  of  all  other  consid^ratiofiis^  to  ac<2bunt 
for  the.appliclrfion  of  the  word  Beauty  to  o^ects  qf 
hearings  But  although  this  ^a^lpgy  eertaiidy  goes 
a  considenJble  way  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem^ 
it  by  no  means  removes  the  difficulty  completely ; 
inasmuch  as  it  suggests  no  reason  why  the  epidiet 
BeduCifui  sholiM  be  applied  to  agreeable  sounds,  ri- 
ther  than,  to  agreedJe  tastes,  or  to  agreeable  odours. 
On  a  little  fs^her  e^Eamination^  however,  we  idiall 
find  various  other  circumstances  which  raider  the 
transition  much  more  natural  and  much  niore  philo- 
sophical in  the  case  before  us,  than  it  would  be  in 
any  other  class  of  eur  perceptions. 

(1.)  The  picturesque  effect  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
j^ression)  which  custom,  in  many  instances,  gives  to 
sounds.  Thus,  the  clack  of  a  mill,  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, Conjures  up  at  OnCe  to  the  mind's  eye  the 
rimple  and  cheerful  scene  which  it  announces ;  and 
thus,  though  in'  an  incomparably  greater  degfee, 
the  songs  which  delighted  our  childhood,  transport 
us  into  the  WelUremembered  haunts  wh^re  we  were 
accustomed  to  hear  them.  Is  it  surprising,  that,  on 
aueh  occasions,  the  smane  language  should  be  some* 
times  ti'ansferred  from  the  things  imagined,  to  those 
pei^eptions  by  which  the  imagination  was  awakened? 

(2.)  The  expressive  power  of  sounds  naturally 
pathetic. .  It  is  thus  that  the  word  Beauty,  which  is 
at  first  transferred  from  the  face  to  the  mind,  comes 
to  be  re-transferred  from  the  mind  to  the  voice ; 
nore  especially,  when  its  tones  express  such  passions 
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^  "m  have  been  led,  m  the  tKUomerifaready  exphdn* 
edj  to  ccmsider  ad  beautiftil.  Sttch  a  tranttferenee^ 
wMch  is  at  all  times  easy  mi  Hibnoos^  seam  to  te 
quite  unavoidable,  when  both  fade  and  voice,  at  die 
same  lUoment,  conspire  in  ex^temng  the  same  i£^ 
feetion  <fr  demotion.  When  the  s(^  tones  of  female 
gentleness,  and  the  benignity  of  an  angeUsndle^ 
l^e^h  the  h^art  lit  one  and  the  same  instatit,  tiift 
dttotion  which  iiB  feh,  and  the  object  by  which  it  ia 
excited,  engage  the  whole  of  our  attention ;  the  di* 
verstty  ^f  organs  by  which  the  effect  is  conveyed 
disappe^iis  altogether ;  and  language  spwtaneously 
combines,  under  one  common  term,  those  mixed, 
attractions  which  are  already  blended  and  united  in 
the  fancy.  The  Beauty  of  a  musical  voice,  and  the 
Harmony  of  beaatiful  features,  are  accordingly  ex- 
pressions so  congenial  to  our  habits  of  thinking  and 
^  feeling,  that  we  are  unconscious,  when  we  use 
them,  of  departing  from  their  literal  or  prisditive  im<» 
port. 

Nor  is  the  caise  essentially  diflferent  with  some 
other  sounds  which,  in  consequence  of  early  faahitt 
have  been  very  intimately  associated  with  the  plea- 
sures of  vision.  While  we  are  enjoying,  in  some 
favourite  scene,  the  beauties  of  nature,  how  power- 
fidly  do  the  murmur  of  fountains,  the  lowing  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  melody  of  birds,  enhance  the  ddight ! 
and  how  irresistibly  are  we  led,  by  this  joint  influ- 
ence of  '^  rural  sights  and  rural  sounds^^*  to  coa- 
found,  in  our  conceptions  and  in  our  qieech,  these 
two  distinct  sources  of  our  pleasure !  If,  on  such 
occasions^  the  impressions  produced  by  <Agects  of 
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SKg^t  precbminate  ao  &r,  aci  to  re^d^r  Beauty  and 
not  Hannony  or  Melody  the  generic  word ;  tips  i^ 
no  more  than  might  be  expected^  from  the  principlea 
formerly  stated  with  respect  to  the  peciiliar  con- 
nection between  the  Eye  and  the  power  of  Imagina- 
tion* 

Hie  transference  being  once  made  in  a  few  in- 
stances, die  subsequent  extension  of  the  tann 
Beauty  to  musical  composition,  and  to  all  other  caaea/ 
in  which  the  ear  is  concerned,  will  not  appear  won- 
derful to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  study 
tbe  natural  proceedings  of  the  Mind,  as  exhibited  in 
the  diversified  applications  of  Language. 

(8.)  The  significant  power  of  sounds,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  conventbrnil  speech.  In  this  way,  they 
every  moment  present  pictures  to  the  imaginatbn; 
and  we  apply  to  the  description,  as  to  the  thing  de^ 
scribed  (widi  hardly  any  consciousness  of  speiddng 
figuratively),  such  words  as  Uvebf^  glowing^  kminouSp 
9plendidf  picturesque.  Hence  an  obvious  account 
(as  will  be  afterwards  stated  more  fully)  of  the 
application  of  the  epithet  Beautiful  to  Poetry ;  and 
hence  also  (if  the  circumstances  already  suggested 
should  not  be  thought  sufficient  for  the  purpose)  an 
additional  reaison  for  its  application  to  Music ;  the 
natural  expression  of  which  is  so  often  united  with 
the  conoentional  expression  of  her  sister  art*  . .    . : 

These  diierent  circumstances.  When  combined 
with  the  general  causes,  which,  in  other  instances, 
produce  transitioe  uses  of  words,  account  sufficiently, 
in  my  opinion,  for  die  exclusive  restriction  (among 
pur  different  ext^nud  senses)  of  the  term  Beauty  ta 
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the  ol^^cts  of  Sight  and  of  Hearing.  To  the  fore- 
going  considerations^  however,  I  most  not  omit  to 
add,  as  a  cause  conspiring  very  powerfiilly  to  the 
same  end,  the  intimate  association,  which,  in  pur  ap- 
prehensions, is  formed  between  the  Eye  and  the 
Ear,>as  the  great  inlets  of  our  acquired  knowledge  ; 
as  the  only  media  by  which  different  Minds  can 
communicate  together ;  and  as  the  organs  by  which 
we  receive  from  the  material  world  the  two  classes  of 
pleasures,  which,  while  they  surpass  all  the  rest  in 
variety  and  in  duration,— «re  the  most  campletdy 
removed  from  the  gro»mess  of  «animal  indulgence^ 
and  the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
intdlect.  The  unconsciousness  we  have,  in  both 
these  senses,  of  any  local  impression  on  our  bodily 
frame,  may,  perhaps,  help  to  explain  the  peculiar 
facility  with  which  their  perceptions  blend  them- 
selves with  other  pleasures  of  a  rank  still  nobler  and 
more  refined. — It  is  these  two  classes,  accordingly, 
of  organical  pleasures,  which  iall  excbisively  under 
the  cognizance  of  that  power  of  intellectual  Taste, 
which  I  propose  afterwards  to  examine  i  and  for  the 
analysis  of  which,  this  disquisition,  concerning  some 
of  the  most  important  of  its^  appropriate  ol^ects, 
seemed  to  me  to  form  a  necessary  preparation. 

If  the  view  of  the  subject  now  given  be  just,  we 
are  at  once  relieved  from  all  the  mystery  into  which 
philosophers  have  been  insensibly  led>  in  their 
theories  of  Beautyy  by  too  servile  an  acquiescence  in 
the  exploded  conclusions  of  the  ancient  schools  con- 
ceniing  General  Ideas.  Instead  of  searching  for 
the  common  idea  or  essence  which  the  word  Beantjr 
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denotes,  when  applied  to  cdoors,  to  fonns»  to  sounds, 
to  cmnpositions  in  verse  and  prose,  to  mathematical 
theorems,  and  to  moral  qualities,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Human  Mind, 
and  to  its  natural  pn^ess  in  the  employment  of 
speech.  The  particular  exemplificatbns  which  I 
have  offered  of  my  general  princq>le,  may  probably 
be  exceptionable  in  various  instances ;  but.I  cannot 
help  flattering  myself  with  the  belief,  that  l^e  prin- 
ciple itself  will  bear  examination. — Some  objections 
to  it,  which  I  can  easily  anticipate,  may  perhaps  be 
in  part  obviated  by  the  following  remarks. 

Although  I  have  endeasroured  to  shew  that  our 
first  notions  of  Beauty  are  derived  from  colours^  it 
neither  follows,  that,  in  those  complex  ideas  of  the 
Beautiful  which  we  are  afterwards  led  to  form  in  the 
progress  of  our  experience,  this  quality  must  neces- 
sarily enter  as  a  component  part ;  nor,  where  it  does 
so  enter,  that  its  effect  must  necessarily  predominate 
over  that  of  all  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  in  what  manner  its  efiect 
4xnne8  to  be  gradually  supplanted  by  those  pleasures 
of  a  higher  cast,  with  which,  it  is  combined ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  apply  to  the  joint 
result  the  language  which  this  n(yw  subordinate, 
and  seemingly  unessential  ingredient,  originally  sug- 
gested. It  is  by  a  process  somewhat  similar,  that 
the  mental  attractions  of  a  beautiful  woman  supplant 
those  of  her  person  in  the  heart  of  her  lover;  and 
that,  when  the  former  have  the  good  fortune  to  sur- 
vive the  latter,  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  by  an 
imperceptible  metaphor,  that  language,  which,  in  its 


cme>  A  v^  fltsm&g  §nmgemwt  of  Nirtw^  19  «(<- 
bib^tefi  i  jtlie  iqyialiftiefi  of  Mind  whidi  uaftmaibljr 
8t(^^  i»  (jb  fint  inatanoe,  Aom  iiatteriiig  epithOB 
w}iif^  Me  4smipdfe  of  a  ;g(tr  exterior^  ntm  laestoTi- 
ing  tikir  tKosomed  anbelliduDeBte,  and  keeping 
aliT^  in  the  eye  of  ocmjiigai  uSecboUf  thai;  Beantf 
wJw^  Juifi  loi^g  pfirished  to  ^nery  other. 

Th^  progness  just  lemaiked,  in  tbe  inflfciiice  iif 
CA)ioiHra»  admits  of  an  easy  and  coBi|plete  iUudxatimi* 
pi  the  gradual  traaaference  of  die  painter's  admins 
tion  (in  prajpoction  as  his  taste  is  exeidsed  and  im* 
fBroi^)»  fjomn  the  meoely  orgaaical  charma  of  his 
art,  to  its  saUkner  beauties.  It  is  not  that  he  ia 
leas  del^^d  vith  heaatilul  oolouriog  diaa  hefuaa  ; 
fcut  faeoaose  his  Imagination  can  easily  m/^^ita 
ahsence,  when  eiceUencies  of  a  superior  oider  mi* 
gage  his  attenjbion.  *  It  isfor  the  same  naaaoxif  diat 
•  maatedy  aketeh  widi  chalk,  or  with  a  pencil,  pve^ 
to  a  pnctised  eye,  a  pleasure  to  which  nothing 
£Qidd  fae  added  by  the  hand  of  a  common  artist ; 
and  that  the  relics  of  ancient  statuary,  whidi  are 
bebeld  with  comparative  indifference  by  the  vulgar 
iof  aU  oountnefli,  are  surveyed  by  men  of  cultiwted 
taste  widi  still  greater  rapture,  than  the  fonns  whi^ 
live  on  the  giosring  canvas  of  the  paints. 

Hence,  too,  it  happens,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
Tast^,  the  word  Beautiful  comes  to  be  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  (at  least  by  critics  and  philoso- 
jdi^rs)  to  Beauty  in  its  most  complicated  and  im^ 

♦  See  Note  (Y.)  • 


presnve  form.  In  this  sense  we  plainly  understand 
]t»  when  we  speak  of  anahfsing  beauty.  To  Colour, 
and  to  the  other  simple  elements  which  enter  into 
its  composition,  although  we  may  still,  with  the  most 
unexceptionable  propriety,  apply  this  epithet,  we 
more  comnumjy  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  apply 
the  epithet  pleasing^  or  some  equivalent  expression. 
I  shall  only  remark  fiirther,  on  this  head,  that,  in 
tlie  imitative  arts,  the  most  beautiful  colours,  when 
tbey  are  out  of  place,  or  when  they  do  not  harmo-  * 
nize  with  each  other,  produce  an  effect  which  is  pecu- 
liarly offensive ;  and  that,  in  articles  of  dress  or  of 
furniture,  a  passion  for  g(mdy  decoration  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  sympt(«i  of  a  taste  for  the  Beaatiful» 
wbich  is  destined  never  to  pass  the  first  tti^  of  in- 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT.— OBJECTIONS  TO 
A  THEORY  OF  BEAUTY  PROPOSED  BY  FATHER  BUP- 
FIEE  AND  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


J^EFOEE  concluding  these  disquisitions  concenung 
the  influence  of  Association  on  our  ideas  of  the 
Beautifid,  I  think  it  proper  to  take  some  notice  of 
a  theory  upon  the  subject,  adopted  by  two  very  emi- 
nent men^  Father  Buffier  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
according  to  which  we  are  taught,  that  '*  the  e£fect 
<*of  Beauty  depends  on  Habit  alone;  the  most 
<<  customary  form  in  each  species  of  things  being  in- 
^*  variably  the  most  beautiful.'^ 

"  A  beautiiid  nose, -'  for  example  (to  borrow  Mr 
Smith's  short,  but  masterly  illustration  of  Buffier's 
principle),  **  is  one  that  is  neither  very  long  nor  very 
''  short ;  neither  very  straight  nor  very  crppked ; 
**  but  a  sort  of  middle  among  all  these  extremes,  and 
*'  less  diffisrent  from  any  one  Qf  them,  than  all  of 
<*  them  are  from  one  another.  It  is  the  form  which 
<'  nature  seems  to  have  aimed  at  iu  them  all ;  which, 
*<  however,  she  deviates  from  in  a  great  variety  of 
^^  ways,  and  very  rarely  hits  exactly,  but  to  which 
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^f"  all  these  deviations  still  bear  a  very  strong  resem- 
^  blance»  ■  In  each  species  of  creatures^  what 

^  is  most  beautiinl  bears  the  strongest  characters  of 
^  the  general  ftbric  of  the  species,  and  has  the 
*^  strongest  resemblance  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
'*  indivUlaais  with  which  it  is  classed.  Monsters, 
*<  on  the  contrary,  or  what  is  perfectly  deformed, 
f«  aie  always  most  singular  aod  odd,  and  have  the 
^>  least  resemblance  to  the  generality  of  that  spedes 

V  to  wlhich  tliey  belong.  And  thus,  the  beauty  of 
f  <  each  q^ies,  though,  in  one  sense,  the  rarest  of 
^*  all  things,  because  few  individuals  hit  the  middle 
<«  form  exactly,  yet,  in  another,  is  the  most  common, 

V  because  all  the  deviations  from  it  resemble  it  more 
f^  than  they  resemble  one  another/*  * 

The  same  opinion  has  been  since  stated  ip  much 
stronger  and  more  explicit  terms,  by  a  still  higher 
authoiity  than  Buffier,-^— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

^<  £very  species,"  he  observes,  <'  of  the  animal 
f*  as  well  as  the  v^etable  creation,  may  be  said  to 
^*  have  a  fixed  or  determinate  form,  towards  which 
^  Nature  is  continually  inclining,  like  various  lines 
M  terminating  in  the  centre  ;  and,  as  these  lines  all 
^*  cross  the  centre,  though  only  one  passes  througli 
u  any  other  point,  so  it  will  be  found,  that  perfect 
**  beauty  is  oftener  produced  by  nature  than  de- 
f'formity :  I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  ge. 
*^  nesal|  but  than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.  To 
<<  instance,  in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature,  the  line 

V  that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when 

'  <  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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'<  it  18  8(anHg)it«  Tbift  then,  19  diQ  flflstria  foivi^ 
(« which  is  oftener  ibiind  than  either  eoncaye^  oon^ 
<'  vex,  or  9iiy  other  irreguhr  form  tiuit  diall  hei«o* 
<<powd«  Afl  wearetheIlIIloreaocurtolM(ltobclla- 
*<  1y  thw  to  deformity,  we  may  condude  th«t  to  he 
<<  the  r^89on  why  we  apforoTe  md  admire  it,  aa  ive 
^*  apfiroye  and  admire  cuatomsand  fashiooa  of  drets, 
**  fur  no  other  reaaoo  than  that  we  are  uaed  to 
^<  thrai  i  80  that»  though  habit  and  ciutom  cannot 
<^  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly 
<*  the  cause  of  our  liking  it :  And  I  have  no  doubt, 
*^  but  that,  if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity  than 
**  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  the  idea  now 
<(  annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty ;  aa  if  the 
*^  whole  world  should  agree,  that  yes  and  no  should 
<(  change  their  meaning ;  yes  would  then  deny,  and 
«  no  would  aifirm/'  • 

^  As  this  theory  has  plainly  taken  its  rise  ftmn  « 
misconception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  principle 
of  Association  qierates,  the  ol^ecti<His  to  it  whieh  I 
have  to  offer  fonn  a  natural  sequel  to  the  discus- 
sions contained  in  the  preceding^chapten 

Among  these  objections,  what  strikes  myself  witih 
the  greatest  force  is,— -that,  granting  the  theory  to 
be  just^  80  &r  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  at  all  touc^  the 
main  difficulty  it  professes  to  leaeire.  Admittkig 
it  to  be  a  fact  ((U  I  vary  readily  do,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  {Mroposition  is  explained  by  Reyndds), 
^<  That  in  each  species  qf  thrngs^  the  most  custcm- 
u  gjj  fiinii  ig  £^  nmgt  beautiiul ;''  and  supposing, 

•  Idler,  No.  82.    See  also  Reynolds's  Work#  by  Maione,  2d 
edit.  p.  237.  i 
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4(oat  I3k6  flakfe  o!f  argutttent,  thM  tliiif  fbct  wamiited 
the  Tery  illogioal  inference,  **  That  the  eflfect  of 
^  Beauty  M  fAitf  ^pede«  depends  on  h^hit  alcme ;'' 
IJhe  ^ue^ton  Mifl  remains  to  be  answered  $  on  what 
)pmi(nple  do  we  pronounce  the  Beauty  of  one  species 
to  be  greater  tiian  that  of  another  ?  To  satisfy  the 
eohditioAs  of  the  problem,  it  is  obviously  necessary, 
liot  only  to  shew  how  one  Rose  comes  to  be  consi- 
dered as  more  beautiful  than  another  Rose ;  one 
Peacock  as  more  beautiful  than  another  PeaeodL ; 
olie  Woman  as  more  beautiful  than  another  Woman  $ 
but  to  explain  why  the  Rose  is  pronounced  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  Daindelion,  tiie  Peacock 
more  beautiful  t^ian  the  Stork,  and  a  Beautiful  Wo- 
man to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Nature's  handywotk. 
To  BQch  questions  as  these,  the  theory  of  Reynolds 
does  not  furnish  even  the  shadow  of  a  reply. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  objection  to  which 
it  is  liable.  When  iq[)plied  to  account  for  the  com- 
parative Beauty  of  different  things  qf  the  same 
kmd,  it  will  be  found  altogether  unsatis&ctory  and 
erroneous. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to 
mention  the  consequence  to  which  it  obviously  and 
necessarily  leads,  according  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  ingenious  authors ;— That  no  individual  object 
is  fitted  to  give  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  previous  to 
a  course  of  comparative  observations  on  a  number  of 
other  objects  of  the  same  kind.  It  will  afterwards 
appear^  that,  in  adopting  this  idea,  Buffier  and  Rey- 
nolds have  confounded  the  principle  of  Taste  (which 
is  an  acquired  power,  implying  comparison  and  re. 
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flection)  with  our  natural  susceptibility  f£  the  pleas* 
iog  effect  which  Beauty  produces.    Lithe  mean- 
time, it  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  .writers  has  attempted  to  assign  any  rea- 
son why  a  pleasing  effect  should  be  connected'>with 
those  qualities  which  are  most  commonly  to  be  ob> 
served  in  nature ;  and,  therefore,  granting  that  the 
general  fact  corresponds  with  their  statem^it,  it  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  whether  particular  objects 
are  perceived  to  be  BeautiAiI,  in  consequence  of 
their  coincidence  with  those  arrangements  at  which 
Nature  appears  to  aim ;  or  whether  our  perception  of 
this  coincidence  be  not  a  subsequent  discovery,  found- 
ed on  a  comparison  of  her  productions  with  some  no- 
tions of  Beauty  previously  formed.    To  say,  with 
Reynolds,  that  <*  we  approve  and  admire  Beauty,  be- 
*'  cause  we  are  more  accustomed  to  it  than  Defbr- 
^*  mity ;  as  we  approve  and  admire  customs  and  &- 
*^  shions  of  dress,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
<<  we  are  used  to  them,''  is  manifestly  an  imperfect 
solution  of  the  dijfficulty.  Even  in  the  article  of  dress, 
it  is  not  custom  alone,  but  the  example  of  those 
whom  we  look  up  to  as  patterns  worthy  of  imitation ; 
«— that  is,  it  Is  not  the  custom  of  the  many,  but 
the  fashion  of  the'  few,  which  has  the  chief  in- 
fluence on  our  judgments^  and,  consequently,  ad- 
mitting (what  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield) 
that  one  mode  of  dress  is,  in  itself,  as  beautiful  a^ 
another,  this  concession  would  only  afford  an  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  power  of  the  associating 
principle,  without  proving  anything  in  favoulr  of 
that  conclusion  which  Reynolds  wishes  to  estdblish. 
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Nor  18  Ae  instance  of  monstrous  animal  produc- 
tions^ appealed  to  by  Buffier,  more  in  point.     The 
disgust  which  they  excite  seems  to  arise  principally 
fiom  some  idea  of  pain  or  suffering  connected  with 
their  esdstence ;  or  from  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the 
structure  of  the  indi^dual  ^or  the  destined  purposes 
of  his  species.    No  siifiilar  emotion  is  excited  by  an 
analogous  appearance  in  the  vegetable,  or  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdoms ;  or  even  by  those  jdxenomena  which 
contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  our  past  experieneet 
with  respect  to  Nature's  most  obvious  and  familiar 
laws.     What  occurrence  so  constantly  presented  to 
our  senses  as  the  fall  <^  heavy  bodies !  yet  nobody 
ever  thought  of  applying  to  it  the  epithet  beatOifiiL 
The  rise  of  a  column  of  smcke  is  a  comparative  ra- 
rity }  and  yet  how  often  has  it  amused  the  eye  of  the 
infiint,  of  the  painter,  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  philo-  ^ 
sopher ! — Although  the  human  form  be  necessarily 
fixed,  by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  surface  of  this  globe, 
how  beautiful  are  those  pictures  of  ancient  poetry, 
in  which  the  Gods  are  represented  as  transporting 
themselves,  at  pleasure,  between  earth  and  heaven ! 
Even  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  in  attempting  to 
amplify  the  graces  of  a  favourite  Hero,  has  reserved 
for  the  last  place  in  the  climax,  an  attitude  suggested 
by  this  imaginary  attribute  of  the  heathen  divinities. 

*^  A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
*^  New  lighted  on  a  hcaven-kitoing  hilL'' 

A  Still  more  obvious  example,  leading  to  the  same 
conclusion,  may  be  drawn  from  the  agreeable  efiects 
of  lights  and  colours  ;  the  very  appearances  from 
which  I  conceive  our  first  notions  of  beauty  are  de- 
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rivecL  Few,  I  presume,  will  reettite  to  assert,  diat 
it  is  altogether  owing  to  cnstoin,  that  the  eye  de« 
lights  to  repose  itsielf  on  the  soft  verditfe  of  a  fidiK  | 
or  that  there  is  nothing  natttmUy  attractive  in  thtf 
i^lendid  iUummations  of  suistnen  From  the  regA* 
lar  vidssitades  of  day  a^ji  of  ni^ht,  custom  (if  no* 
thing  else  were  to  operate)  should  entitle  tl^m  both, 
m  the  same  degrse,  to  the  appdtation  of  Beautiful ; 
but  such,  cettainly,  has  net  been  the  judgment  tf 
mankind  in  any  age  of  the  world.  <«  Truly  the  %ht 
**  is  sweet,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  Unng  fer  the  eyes  to 
<<  behold  the  sun/' 

Hie  criticisms  which  I  have  hazards  on  the  spt* 
cttlations  of  these  wtitars  do  not  aflfect  the  certainty, 
nor  detract  from  the  importance  pf  the  assumptica 
(m  which  they  proceed.  The  only  pomt  in  dispute 
is,  wliether  individual  objects  please  in  consequeoce 
of  their  approsiimation  to  the  usual  finms  md  co- 
lours of  Nature)  or  whether  Nature  herself  is  not 
pronounced  to  be  Beautifiil,  in  consequence  of  the 
regular  profuaon  in  which  she  exhibits  forms  and 
colours  intrinsically  pleasing  ?  Upon  either  suppoa* 
tion,  great  praise  is  due  to  those  who  have  so  happL" 
ly  illustrated  the  process  by  which  taste  is  guided  in 
the  study  of  ideal  beauty ;  a  process  which  Reynolda 
must  be  allowed  to  have  traced  and  described  with 
admirable  sagacity,  even  by  such  as  think  the  most 
lightly  of  the  metaphysical  doctrihe  which  he  has 
blended  with  his  statement  of  the  fact. 

I  must  own,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  withottt  some 
surprise  I  first  read  the  £ssay  in  which  the  opinion 
I  have  now  been  controverting  is  proposed  by  this 
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ffreat  artist.  To  have  found  the  same  paradox  in 
the  works  of  an  abstract  philosopher,  however  dis- 
tinguished for  ingenuity  and  learning,  would  have 
been  entirely  of  a  piece  with  the  other  extravagan* 
cies  which  abound  in  books  of  science ;  but  it  is  dif* 
ficult  to  reconcile  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which 
Reynolds  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  Beauties,  both 
of  Nature  and  of  Art,  with  the  belief,  that  *<  if 
^^  Beauty  were  as  rare  as  deformity  now  is,  and  de- 
*'  formity  as  prevalent  as  actual  Beauty,  these  words 
*<  would  entirely  change  their  present  meanings,  in 
*'  the  same  manner  in  which  the  word  yes  might  be- 
*<  come  a  negative,  and  no  an  affirmative,  in  conse- 
^*  quence  of  a  general  convention  among  mankind.'* 
The  truth  has  probably  been,  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  Reynolds  (as  too  often  happens  to  all  men  in 
the  more  serious  concerns  of  life),  a  prepossession  in 
&vour  of  a  particular  conclusion,  added  verisimili« 
tude  to  the  premises  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  consequence ;  and  that  a  long  experience  of  the 
fTBdicdl  value  of  the  maxim  which  it  was  his  lead- 
ing object  to  recommend,  blinded  him  to  the  A^ 
sardity  of  the  theory  which  he  employed  to  support 
it.» 

♦  See  Note  (Z.) 
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ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL^ 
PART  SECOND, 


ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  WHEN  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
POWER  OF  IMAGINATION. 

From  the  account  given  of  Conception  in  my  Ana* 

lyfiis  of  the  inteUectual  faculties,  *  it  appears,  that 
yf0  have  a  power  of  representing  to  oiuraelves  the 
absent  objects  of  our  perceptions,  and  ako  the  sens^* 
tions  which  we  r^nember  to  have  felt*     I  can  jnic- 
iure  out^  fw  example^  in  my  own  mmd,— or  (to  ex- 
press myself  without  a  metaphor)  I  can  think  uptm 
any  r^narkaUe  building,  or  any  remarkable  scooe 
with  whieh  I  am  fiwdiliarly  acquainted.    I  can,  la 
like  manner  (though  by  no  means  with  the  same 
distinctness  and  steadiness),  think  of  the  Smell  of  a 
Rose,  of  the  Taste  of  a  Pine- Apple,  or  of  the  Sound 
of  a  Trumpet.     In  consequence  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  this  power,  which  extend  to  the  provinces 
of  all  the  different  Senses,  the  old  English  writers 
(after  the  example  pf  the  schoolmen)  frequently  dis^- 

♦  See  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  h 
n 
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tingnuh  it  fay  the  title  of  Sensus  Communis,  a  phrase 
whkh  they  employ  precisely  in  the  sam^  acceptation 
in  whkk  I  -use  the  word  Conception.  It  is  in  this 
vmf  that  the  phcase  common  seme  (which  has  now 
so  many  other  meanings,  both  popular  and  philoso* 
phical)  is  employed  by  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  Poem 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soid ;  by  Dr  Cudimrth, 
in  his  Treatise  of  Immutable  Morality ;  and  by 
many  others,  both  of  an  earlier  and  of  a  later  date. 

To  the  peculiar  ease  and  vivacity  with  which  we 
can  recal  the  perceptions  of  Sight,  ii  is  owing, 
that  our  thoughts  are  incomparably  more  frequently 
occupied  in  such  visual  representations,  than  in  con- 
eeiving  Smells,  Tastes,  or  Sounds ;  and  that,  when 
we  thmk  of  these  last  sensations,  we  generally  strive 
to  lay  hold  of  them  by  means  of  some  visible  object 
mth  which  they  ure  associated.  I  can  easily,  for 
example,  think  of  the  form  and  colour  of  a  Rose, 
with  little  or  no  idea  of  its  smett  ;  but  when  I  wish 
to  conceive  the  smell  as  distinctly  as  possible,  I  find 
that  the  most  eflfectual  means  I  can  use,  is  to  con* 
ceive  the  flower  itself  to  be  presented  to  my  eye. 
The  sense  of  Sight,  accordingly,  maintains  the  same 
pie-eminence  over  our  other  senses,  in  furnishing  ma- 
terials to  the  power  (^  Conception,  that,  in  its  actual 
exercise,  belongs  to  it,  as  the  great  channel  of  our 
.acquired  information,  and  the  habitual  medium  of 
our  inten^urse  vnth  things  external.  If  there  be 
any  difference  between  th6  two  cases,  its  pre-emi- 
nence is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter. 

In  treating  of  the  Beauty  of  Perceptible  Objects, 
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I  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain  how  this  wotd 
comes  to  be  applied  to  qualities  specifically  and  essen- 
tially  different  from  each  other,  in  consequence  of 
the  indivisible  shnplicity  of  the  emotion  which  they 
excite  in  the  mind,  while  they  are  presented  to  it  at 
one  and  the  s»ne  moment.  The  solution  is  more 
obviously  satisfactory,  where  these  qualities  produce 
their  effect  through  the  same  common  channel  of 
Vision ;  and  this  they  do  in  every  case,  but  that  of 
the  beauties  which  we  are  supposed  to  perceive  by 
the  organ  of  Hearing.  There^  it  must  be  owned, 
the  former  principles  do  not  apply  in  all  their  ex- 
tent ;  but  to  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  their 
application  to  this  class  of  our  pleasures,  a  variety  of 
peculiarities  were  mentioned  as  characteristical  of 
Sounds,  which  seem  to  place  their  beauties  nearly  on 
a  footing  with  those  more  immediately  attached  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye.  The  same  observations 
hold  still  more  completely  with  respect  to  the  cor« 
responding  Conceptions  of  these  different  qualities. 
The  features  of  a  Beautiful  Woman  ;  the  amiable  af- 
fections which  they  express ;  and  the  musical  tones 
which  accord  with  this  expression,  however  intimate- 
ly connected  in  pur  thoughts  when  the  object  is  be- 
fore us,  are  united  still  more  completely,  when  the 
power  of  Conception  (the  S^nsus  Communis  of  the 
intellect)  attempts  to  grasp  them  all  in  one  combina- 
tion. In  this  last  case,  too,  it  is  the  picture  alone 
which  strongly  and  permanently  fixes  the  attention ; 
and  its  agreeable  concomitants  add  to  the  effect  ra- 
ther by  the  association  of  fugitive  impressioQS  or  feel< 

12 
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ings,  than  by  that  of  Conceptions,  on  which  we  are 
able,  steadily  to  dwell. 

The  manner  in  which  Conception  is  subservient 
to  Imagination,  and  the  grounds  of  that  conspicuous 
and  prominent  place  which,  in  all  the  creations  of 
the  latter  power,  is  invariably  occupied  by  images 
borrowed  from  Sight,  have  been  already  sufficiently 
explained.  It  is  from  the  sense  of  Sight,  according- 
ly (as  was  formerly  remarked),  that  Imagination  has 
derived  its  name  ;  and  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  to  this  power,  and  to  the  nearly  allied 
one  of  Fancy,  the  epithet  Beautiful  has  exclusively 
been  applied  among  all  our  various  intellectual  facul- 
ties. We  speak  of  a  beautiful  imagination,  and  a 
beautiful  fancy ;  and  to  the  poet,  who  is  supposed  to 
unite  both,  we  ascribe  a  beautiful  genius. 

But  it  is  not  to  visible  things^  nor  to  conceptions 
derived  by  any  of  our  senses  from  the  material  ^^orldf 
that  the  province  of  Imagination  is  confined.  We 
may  judge  of  this  from  that  combination  of  intellec- 
tual gratifications  which  we  receive  through  the  me- 
dium of  Poetry  ;  an  art  which  addresses  itself,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  ear ;  but  which  aspires  to  unite 
with  the  organic  charm  of  numbers,  whatever  plea- 
sures imagination  is  able  to  supply.  These  plea- 
sures (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed)  are  as  various 
as  the  objects  of  human  thought,  and  the  sources  of 
human  happiness.  *^  All  the  beauties  of  external 
nature"  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  a  few 
sentences  from  another  work)  ;  "  all  that  is  amiable 
*'  or  interesting,  or  respectable  in  human  character ; 
••  all  that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  afic^- 
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^'  tions ;  all  those  truths  which  make  ihe  heart  feel 
'^  itself  better  and  more  happy ;— all  these  supply  ma- 
*'  terials,  out  of  which  the  poet  fonns  and  peoples  a 
, ''  world  of  his  own,  where  no  inconyeniendes  damp 
^'  our  enjoyments,  and  where  no  shades  daiken  our 
"  prospects.'* 

*'  The  measured  composition  in  which  the  poet 
'*  expresses  himself^  is  only  one  of  the  means  wfaidi 
^^  he  employs  to  please.  As  the  delight  which  he 
**  conveys  to  the  imagination  is  hei^tened  by  the 
*^  other  agreeable  impressions  which  he  can  unite  in 
'^  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  he  studies  to  bestow^ 
**  upon  the  medium  of  communication  which  he  em*- 
*'  ploys,  all  the  various  beauties  of  which  it  is  sus- 
<<  ceptible.  Among  these^  the  harmony  of  numbera 
**  is  not  the  least  powerful ;  for  its  effect  is  constant^ 
**  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  plea- 
*^  sures  which  language  produces.  A  succession  of 
'^  agreeable  perceptions  is  kept  up  by  the  oiganical 
"  effect  of  words  upon  the  ear,  while  they  inform 
^*  the  understanding  by  their  perspicuity  and  pre« 
**  cision,  or  please  the  imagination  by  the  pictures 
**  they  suggest,  or  touch  the  heart  by  the  assoda- 
*'  tions  they  awaken.  Of  all  these  charms  of  lan« 
'^  guage  the  poet  may  avail  himself;  and  they  areall 
'^  so  many  instruments  of  his  art.  To  the  philoso- 
^*  pher,  or  to  the  orator,  they  may  occasumajlg  be 
**  of  use ;  and  to  both  they  mu3t  be  constantbf  so  &r 
**  an  object  of  study,  that  nothiug  may  occur  in  their 
^*  compositions  which  may  distract  the  attention,  by 
^^  offending  either  the  ear  or  the  taste :  but  the 
^^  poet  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  negative 
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^*  pDulsd.  Pleasure  is  the  end  of  his  art ;  and  the 
•'more  numerous  the  «ourced  of  it  which  he  can 
•<  op^n,  the  gteatter  tiftl  b6  the  eflfect  produced  by 
«« the  eiPortla  of  his  genius,**  ♦ 

1\>  my  ot^  mind,  the  above  ptiissdge  appears  to 
throw  a  sttong  light  on  the  subject  which  is  undw 
our  consideration  at  present.  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  Eyt  (while  we  actually  look  alm>ad 
upon  nature)  attaches  to  its  appropriate  objects  so 
^great  a  rftriety  of  pleasures,  both  physicid  end  moral ; 
flo  to  the  poet.  Language  serves  as  a  common  chan- 
nel or  organ  for  uniting  all  the  agreeable  impres- 
isions  of  which  the  senses,  the  understanding,  and 
the  heart,  are  susceptible : — And  as  the  word  Beauty 
is  naturally  transferred  from  colours  and  forms  to 
ihe  other  pleasing  qualities  which  may  be  associated 
with  these,  and  to  the  various  moral  qualities  oi 
whiA  they  may  be  expressive ;  so  the  same  word  is 
insensibly  extended  from  those  images  which  form 
at  once  the  characteristical  feature,  and  the  most  fas- 
cinating charm  of  poetry,  to  the  numberiess  other 
tources  of  delight  which  it  opens,  t 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Beautiful  becomes  thus 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  L 
t  Of  the  reHtion  which  the  charm  of  Btaut^  Imagery  bears 
to  the  oillier  pleasures  of  which  language  is  the  vehicle,  Cowley 
seeoAs  to  have  formed  an  idea,  equally  poetical  and  just^  in  the 
following  siruik,  which  he  applies  to  the  copious  and  figurative 
eloquence  of  his  friend  I)r  Sprat. 

"  It  does,  like  Thames,  the  best  of  livcr?*,  glide  -, 
"  Aiul  bis  brigbt  fimcy,  all  the  Way, 
*<  Docs,  like  the  tunsbine,  io  it  play." 

Ode  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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infinitely  more  general  than  before ;  and,  of  course^ 
the  objects  of  Taste  are  infinitely  multiplied.  In 
treating;  accordingly,  of  that  intellectual  power 
(which  I  propose  to  do  in  another  Essay),  I  shall  con- 
fine my  attention  chiefly  to  Poetical  Taste  ;  not  on- 
ly because  it  embraces  a  far  wider  range  of  Beauties 
than  any  other,  but  as  it  presupposes  a  certain  de- 
gree of  Taste  in  the  more  confined  and  less  liberal 
arts ;  while  it  implies,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
any  of  them,  that  combination  of  the  best  gifts  of 
the  head  and  heart  which  is  expressed  in  our  lan- 
guage by  iiie  word  Soul.  The  process,  at  the  same 
time,  by  which  Taste  is  formed,  in  all  its  various  ap- 
plications, will  be  found  to  be  e:!qplicable  on  the  same 
common  principles. 

Another  reason  for  selecting  the  creations  of  Ima- 
gination in  preferenoe  to  the  objects  of  Sense,,  as  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  my  reasonings  concerning  Taste 
in  general,  is  suggested  by  a  remarkable  circumrtance 
in  their  nature,  which  has  been  too  little  attended 
to  by  philosophers  z^-— That  these  creations  possess, 
in  many  instances,  charms  which  are  incomparably 
more  attractive  than  the  realities  from  which  they 
ultimately  derive  their  origin.  Of  this  very  curious 
fact  (so  contrary  to  every  conclusion  that  could  have 
been  formed  ^jprion),  the  following  imperfect  hints 
may  perhaps  afford  some  explanation.  ^ 

1.  The  materials  out  of  which  the  combinations 
of  Imagination  are  formed,  although  limited  in  point 
of  kind,  by  the  variety  of  real  objects,  are  by  no 
means  thus  limited  in  point  of  degree.  We  can 
imagine  Rocks  and  Mountains  more  sublime^  Forests 
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jnore  exteimve  and  awiul.  Rivers  mopre  vastanid  im- 
|ietuoii8»  than  the  eye  has  ever  beheld.  In  like 
joanner^  we  caa  add,  in  degree,  to  the  qualj^es, 
both  physi<»4  JBud  mental,  of  our  qiecies } — ^to  their 
jtrengthi  to  theiv  genius,  to  their  virtue.  But  per- 
haps it  will  1^  Ibund,  th|t  these  exa^erations  of 
the  Imi^nation  are  confined  chiefly  to  things  sus- 
ceptible of  augmentation,  in  respect  of  magnitude 
or  of  number ;  w  at  least,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  in- 
stances of  this  sort  (where  the  eflPect  aimed  at  is 
irather  Sublanuty  than  Beauty)  that  such  exa^era- 
tioBS.  are  pleasing, 

2.  Imagination,  by  her  powers  of  selection  and  of 
combination,  :<;an  render  her  productions  more  per- 
fect than  those  which  are  exhibited  in  the  natural 
«vorld»  Defiacts  may  be  supplied;  redundancies 
iind  blemishes  removed ;  and  the  excellencies  of  dif- 
ferent indfviduals  may  be. united  into  one  whole. 
In  such  cases,  it  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
said,  that  Inuigination  creates  the  Beauties  she  exhi- 
bits. She  derives  them  not  from  her  own  internal 
resources ;  but,  by  a  careful  study  oi  Nature,  she 
employs  one  part  of  her  works  to  correct  another,  and 
collects  into  a  single  ideal  object,  the  charms  that  are 
scattered  among  a  multitude  of  realities.  Nor  does 
this  remark  apply  merely  to  the  beauty  of  material 
forms ;  it  may  be  extended  (tmder  proper  limita- 
tions) to  the  representations  given,  in  works  of  ima- 
gination, .of  human  life,  and  of  the  characters  and 
manners  of  mankind.  By  skilful  selections  and 
combinations,  characters  more  exalted  and  more 
pleasiog  may  be  drawn,  than  have  ever  fallen  under 
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our  observation ;  and  a  series  of  events  maybe  exhi« 
bited  in  complete  omsonance  with  our  incMl  feel* 
ings.  Rewards  and  pumshinents  may  be  distribttt^ 
iBd  by  the  poet»  with  an  exact  regard  to  th^  Inetfts 
of  individuals ;  and  those  irregularities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  happiness  and  misery,  whieh  fumkh  the 
subject  of  so  many  complaints  m  md  life»  may  be 
corrected  in  the  world  created  by  his  genius.  Heie^ 
too,  the  poet  borrows  from  Nature  the  model  after 
whieh  he  copies ;  not  only  as  he  accommodates  his 
hnaginary  arrangements  to  his  own  unperverted 
sense  of  justice,  but  as  he  accommodates  them  to  the 
general  lauos  by  which  the  world  is  governed  ;  for 
whatever  exceptions  may  occur  in  particular  instan«> 
ces,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  iRict,  that 
virtue  is  the  direct  road  to  happiness,  and  vice  to 
misery,  than  that,  in  the  material  universe,  blemishes 
and  defects  are  lost  among  prevailing  beauty  and 
order. 

3.  Tie  poet  can  arrange  the  succession  of  the 
various  emotions  which  he  wishes  to  excite,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  transition  agreeable  from 
one  to  another ;  and  sometimes  to  delight  his  read- 
er by  skilful  contrasts.  In  this  respect  also,  by  a 
careful  study  of  nature,  he  may  learn  to  communi- 
cate to  his  productions  agreeable  effects,  which  na- 
tural objects  and  real  events  do  not  always  possess. 

A  beauty  of  this  kind  in  Shakespeare  has  been 
finely  remarked  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  After 
the  awful  scene  in  which  Macbeth  relates  to  his 
wife  the  particulars  of  his  interview  with  the  weird 
sisters ;  and  where  the  design  is  conceived  of  accom* 
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l^uhiag  thfeir  predictionB  tliat  very  n^ht,  by  tlie 
mvatd'^  of  the  king ;  how  grateful  is  the  sweet  and 
tranquil  pietwe  presented  to  the  faney,  in  the  dia* 
kgue  between  the  King  and  Banquoi  before  die 
iBMle^gato; 

^  This  easily  hath  a  pleasant  site ;  the  air 

**  Nitnbly  and  swifUy  recommends  itself 

**  Unld  oar  geaeral  sense/  ■ 

>  ^  This  guest  of  summer^ 

^  The  temple-haunting  martlet^  does  approve 

*^  By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 

*'  Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 

•*  Bnttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 

**  Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procrcant  cradle. 

^  Where  Uiey  moqt  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 

«  The  air  is  delicate." 

Reynolds  compares  the  etkct  of  this  to  what  is 
called  repose  in  painting. — ^This  skilAil  mtoagement 
of  our  J^leasaflt  and  painful  emotions,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  result  that  is  delightful  on  the  whole,  is  prac- 
ticable in  all  the  arts  which  are  addressed  to  the  Lna^ 
gination*  In  real  life,  we  know  too  well  how  much 
the  succession  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  depends  on 
causes  beyond  our  control* 

Many  exemplifications  of  the  same  thing  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  Poets.  The  finest  of  them 
all,  perhaps,  is  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of 
^AchQles,  where  the  battles  and  sieges  are,  with  such 
transcendeQt  art,  contrasted  with  the  harvest,  the 
vintage,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  of  peace. 

4*  AltlMNigh,  when  we  analyse  the  combinations 
of  Imagination  into  their  component  elements,  the 
pleasure  produced  by  each  of  these  may  be  weakeV 
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than  that  arising  from  the  correq^ndent  percep^ 
tion  ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  communicate  to  the  nmid, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  so  immense  a  number  of 
these  fainter  impressicms,  as  to  occasion  a  much 
greater  degree  of  pleasure,  in  the  general  result. 
The  succession  of  events  in  the  natural  world,  al- 
though sufficiently  varied  to  prevent  satiety  and 
languor,  is  seldom  so  n^id  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
restlessness  of  our  wishes.  But  Imagination  can 
glance,  in  the  same  moment,  **  from  heaven  to  earth, 
*^  from  earth  to  heaven ;''  andean,  at  will,  shifl  the 
scene,  from  the  gloom  and  desolation  of  winter,  to 
the  promises  of  spring,  or  the  glories  of  summer  and 
autumn.  In  accounting  for  the  powerful  eflfeet 
which  the  pleasures  of  Imagination  occasionally  pro- 
duce, I  am  disposed  to  lay  peculiar  stress  on  this 
last  circumstance  ;--<^e  rapidity  with  which  they 
may  be  made  to  succeed  each  other,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  number  of  them  that  may  be  concen- 
trated into  an  instant  of  time.  A  considerable  part 
of  what  Mr  Gilpin  remarks,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, concerning  the  efiSsets  of  the  plano-convex 
mirror,  in  sui-veying  landscapes,  may  be  applied  to 
the  subject  now  before  us ;  and  I  am  much  j^leased 
to  find,  that  this  analogy  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  that  ingenious  writer. 

*^  In  wooded  scenes,  the  plano-convex  mirror, 
^'  which  was  Mr  Gray's  companion  in  all  his  tours, 
*^  has  a  pleasing  effect.  Distances,  indeed,  reduced 
<'  to  so  small  a  surface,  are  lost :  it  is  chiefly  calcu- 
*'  lated  for  objects  at  hand,  which  it  shews  to  more 
^^  advantage.    When  we  examine  nature  at  lazge. 
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**  we  Study  composition  and  effect :  we  examine 
<*  also  the  forms  of  particular  objects!  But,  from 
**  the  sixe  of  the  objects  of  nature,  the  eye  cannot 
'^  perform  both  these  operations  at  once.  If  it  be 
*^  engaged  in  general  effects,  it  postpones  particu- 
<f  lar  objects ;  and,  if  it  be  fixed  on  particular  objects, 
^' whose  forms  and  tints  it  gathers  up  with  a  pas- 
*^  sing  glance  from  one  to  another,  it  is  not  at  lei- 
<^  sure  to  observe  general  effects. 

<*  But,  in  the  minute  exhibitions  of  the  convex 
<*  mirror,  composition,  forms,  and  colours,  are  brought 
*^  closer  together,  and  the  eye  examines  the  general 
**  effect,  the  forms  of  the  objects,  and  the  beauty  of 
^'  the  tints,  in  one  complex  view.  As  the  colours,  too, 
*•  are  the  very  cdours  of  nature,  and  equally  well 
*^  harmonized,  they  are  the  more  brilliant,  as  they 
**  are  the  more  condensed.  In  a  chaise,  particularly, 
^*  the  exhibitions  of  the  convex  mirror  are  amusing. 
*•  We  are  rapidly  carried  from  one  object  to  another. 
<^  A  sqccession  of  high-coloured  objects  is  continually 
**  gliding  before  the  eye.  Thet/  are  like  the  'visions 
*^  ofthemagination^  or  the  brilliant  landscapes  of 
**  a  dream*  Forms  and  colours,  in  brightest  ar- 
^*  ray,  fleet  before  us  ;  and,  if  the  transient  glance 
*^  of  a  good  composition  happen  to  unite  with  them, 
**  we  should  give  any  price  to  fix  and  appropriate 
**  the  scene.*'  * 

The  four  different  considerations  now  suggested 
will,  I  hope,  throw  some  light  on  the  point  which 
they  are  meant  to  illustrate^  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  sensible  that  much  remains  to  be  explained,  ii^ 

♦  Gilpin's  Tours,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  225. 
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curder  to  account  completely  for  the  difietent  eflfeets 
produced  by  tlie  combinations  of  Imagination,  and 
by  the  realities  from  which  their  materials  are  odi- 
lected.  On  this  very  curious  and  fertile  questioii^ 
howeyer,  I  must  here  content  myself  with  remarkingt 
how  strikingly  discriminated,  in  ymous  respeets^ 
the  laws  are,  which  regulate  the  pleasures  we  derive 
irom  these  two  sources ;  insomuch,  that  9k  separate 
consideration  of  both  is  necessary  to  all  who  wish 
to  think  with  justness  and  accuracy  of  either*  Not 
is  the  distinction  between  them  of  use  in  theory 
only :  It  is  of  important  practical  utility ;  and  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  yet  attraeted,  from 
all  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son chiefly  that  I  have  kept  it  in  view,  as  steadily 
as  possible,  through  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  spe- 
culations concerning  the  Beautiful*  An  illustm- 
tion  of  some  of  the  mistakes  which  have  originated 
in  an  indiscriminate  application  to  the  various  ob- 
jects of  taste,  of  conclusions  deduced  from  a  partial 
study  of  them,  could  not  fail  to  place  in  a  light  still 
stronger  the  necessity  of  a  more  accurate  analysis 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  of  the  general 
principles  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind.  But  I  have  already 
far  transgressed  the  limits  which  I  had  allotted  to 
the  subject  of  this  Essay ;  and  must  now  discuss  it, 
for  the  present,  with  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  principles  of  Criticism,  from  the  time 
of  Aristotle  downwards,  that  many  things  which  are 
offensive  in  the  realitymay  nevertheless  furnish  pleas- 
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ing  materiiJs  for  works  of  imagination,  and  even 
pleasing  sulgects  for  the  imitative  arts:  And,  al« 
though  I  aqi  far  from  considering  the  argmnent  as 
completely  exhausted  by  any  of  the  writers  whom  I 
have  happened  to  consult,  yet,  as  the  fact  is  now 
universaUy  admitted,  I  shall  rather  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  propoai- 
tion  not  altogether  so  common,  though  equally  in- 
disputable :— *That  some  things  which  we  see  withr 
out  offence,  and  even  with  pleasure,  in  real  life;» 
would  excite  disgust,  if  introduced  into  a  work  of 
imagination*        ^ 

How  many  unexpected  combinations  of  ch'cum* 
stances  do  we  meet  with,  not  only  in  history,  but  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  society,  which  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  unnatural  and  improbable,  if 
they  occurred  in  a  ngvel!  In  real  life,  this  very 
singularity  amuses  by  the  surprise  it  occasions ;  but, 
in  a  professed  work  of  imagination,  the  surprise  of- 
fends us,  by  su^esting  doubts  about  the  Jdelity  of 
the  representation.  *  In  a  work  of  imagination,  be- 
sides, our  pleasure  arises^  vol  part,  from  our  admira- 

*  Le  vrai  peut  quelquefois  n'^tre  pas  ▼rai$emblable."-^jBoi^ea». 

^'  If  this  were  play'd  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  condemn  it 
"  as  an  improbable  fiction/'— S'AaA:esp«are,  Twelfth  Night, 

Aristotle  had  plainly  a  similar  idea  in  his  mind  when  he  re- 
maiked,  that "  nothing  hinders,  but  that  aome  true  events  may 
''  possess  ^3^%  prokaUlHy,  t^' invention  of  which  entitles  anau* 
"  thor  to  the  name  of  Poet  J* 

See  a  very  judicious  note  of  Mr  Twining's  on  this  passage ; 
and  a  curious  quotation  to  the  same  purpose  which  he  has  pro-> 
duced  from  DideTQi,^Transhtionrf  Arisiotk**  Treatise  an  Poet* 
^iPp.S8,408.  . 
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tion  of  the  skill  of  the  artist ;  and  this  is  never  w> 
strongly  displayed,  as  when  extraordinary  events 
are  brought  about  by  a  series  of  ordinary  and  natu- 
ral occurrences.  An  incident,  on  the  other  hancT, 
out  of  the  common  course  of  human  aflSurs,  sftrikea 
OS  as  a  blemish,  by  seeming  to  betray  a  poverty  of  m^ 
vention  and  genius  in  the  author. 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  all  casual  events 
are  unpleasing  in  fictitious  writii^,  when  they  are 
employed  as  contrivances  to  bring  about  the  cata- 
strophe. It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  course  of 
nature,  that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health,  should 
Amp  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  but  a  play  would 
be  quite  ludicrous  which  admitted  such  an  incident. 
We  may  form  some  judgment  of  this,  from  the  dis- 
agreeable impression  produced  in  Shakespeare^ 
King  Jokfit  by  the  fate  of  Arthur,  after  his  escape 
firom  Hubert.  For  the  same  reason,  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt,  whether  the  story  of  Fiesco,  Count  of  La- 
vagna,  which,  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  is  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  stage,  is  fitted,  on  the 
whole,  to  form  the  ground- work  of  a  tragedy :  And 
yet  his  accidental  death  has  a  wonderfully  fine  ef«* 
feet  in  Dr  Robertson's  narrative.  * 

Soiqething  analcfgous  to  this  may  be  remarked  in 
landi^ca^pe-painting  ;  in  which  (as  Mf  Wheatley  ob- 
serves)  there  are  many  things  that  would  offend  us, 
which  are  pleasing  in  reality.     For  an  illustration 

*  Jn  tiic  very  interesting  play  to  which  Schiller  has  prefixed 
the  title  of  Fiesc0t  he  has,  with  great  judgment,  departed,  in  thb 
essential  particular,  from  the  ttuth  of  history.— Machiavel  is  said 
to  haTe  projected  a  dramatic  performanco  on  the  same  subject 
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of  this,  be  has  selected,  very  happily,  the  beautiful 

pleasure-grounds  at  Islam  in  Derbyshire ;  a  scene^ 

**  where,"  to  quote  his. own  description,  '*  nature 

**  seems  to  have  delighted  to  bring  distances  toge- 

**  ther;  where  two  rivers,  which  were  ingulphed 

^*  many  miles  asunder,  issue  from  their  subterraneous 

^'  passages,  the  one  often  muddy  when  the  other  is 

'^  clear,  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other ;  but  they 

^^  appear  <mly  to  lose  themselves  again,  for  they  im« 

^^  mediately  unite  their  streams,  just  in  time  to  fall 

^^  into  another  current,  which  also  runs  through  the 

"  garden/*—**  Such  whimsical  wonders,"  he  very 

justly  adds,  **  lose  their  eflfect,  when  represented  in 

*^  a  picture,  or  mimicked  in  ground  artificially  laid. 

*^  As  accidents  they  may  surprise  ;  but  they  are  not 

**  objects  of  choice/* 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  even 
where  everything  appears  perfectly  natural  and 
probable  in  a  work  of  imagination,  it  may  yet  ofiend 
the  Taste,  by  exhibiting  what  would  be  highly 
pleasing  in  a  historical  composition.  There  are  few 
books  more  interes^ting  than  Hume's  History  of 
England  ;  but,  if  we  conceived  the  events  to  be  fic- 
titious, it  would  make  a  very  indifferent  romance. 
The  truth  s^ms  to  be,  that  in  a  piece,  where  the 
story  is  plainly  a  fabrication,  and  where  even  the 
namdlWof  the  characters  are  fictitious,  it  is  impos- 
sible to. keep  up  the  reader's  interest,  without  a  plot, 
which  evidently  advances  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
to  which  all  the  various  incidents  are  conceived  to 
be  somehow  or  other  subservient.  Hence  the  stress 
laid  by  so  many  critics,  ancient  and  modem,  on  the 

A  a 
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inpoitttiee  of  tmi^  vffiHk^  ia  epia*  and  stili  dnm 
ia  tangie  poeliy%  Nor  do  tlid  llisMriod  ^p  of 
Shakeflpe&re  foimirii  a  rtal  exeq^tiiwi  to  the  gnieral 
remark.  Sdme  of  die  moBt  popular  of  thase^  it  ouBt 
indeed  be  confefised,  oonttit  entirely  of  a  sarieB  of 
incidents,  wliidi  haTe  little  or  no  eottiootien  but 
what  they  derive  from  their  suppoaed  rdatioa  to  the 
ibrtunsfl  of  the  nune  man.  But  andb  pieces,  it  ^vill 
be  fomid,  do  not  interest  and  affiset  us^  oa  tiie  same 
prtncipIeB  V^ith  worka  of  Imaginationi  We  coneeive 
thetn  to  exhibit  T&cte  which  really  happened^  consi- 
dering them  partly  in  the  light  of  dramatic  perfonn- 
ances,  and  partly  of  histories  \  and,  in  consequence 
of  thid,  make  allowance  for  many  details,  which,  in 
a  fsble  professedly  the  offspring  of  the  poet's  inven- 
tion, we  should  have  pronounced  to  be  absurd. 

It  Would  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  kind  of 
incidents  please  in  fictitious  composition;  and  to 
ascertain  the  principlei  and  rules  of  this  kind  of 
writing.  What  has  been  already  observed  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  it 
is  not  owing  merely  to  its  enlarging  the  boutow  li- 
mits of  real  history,  by  new  and  unheard-of  events  ; 
but  to  something  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  e« 
vents,  and  in  the  manner  of  connecting  them  tege*- 
ther. 

After  all,  however,  less  practical  danger  ia^o  be 
apprehended  from  transferring  to  the  imitative  arts 
those  habits  of  feeling  and  judging  which  have  been 
formed  by  actual  expmence  and  observation^  than 
from  a  transference  to  human  life  and  external  na^ 
ture  of  ideas  borrowed  from  the  imitative  arts*  If^ 
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in  the  former  case,  an  artist  may  be  disappointed  in 
producing  the  agreeable  effect  at  which  he  aims  ;  in 
the  latter,  he  may  expect  the  more  serious  inconve* 
nience  of  contracting  a  fantastic  singularity  of  opi- 
nions and  manners,  or  of  impairing  his  relish  for  the 
primary  beauties  which  nature  exhibits. 

A  long  and  exclusive  familiarity  with  fictitious  nar- 
ratives (it  has  been  often  observed)  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  interest  we  take  in  the  ordinary  busmess 
of  the  world ;  and  the  slightest  attempt  to  fashion 
the  manners  after  such  models  as  they  supply, 
never  fails  to  appear  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  case  is  nearly  similar  with  the  painter,  who  ap- 
plies  to  the  beauties  of  a  rich  and  varied  prospect, 
the  rules  of  his  own  limited  art ;  or  who,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  scene,  loses  its  general  effect,  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  accidental  combination  of 
circumstances  suited  to  his  canvas.     But  on  this 

point  I  have  already  enlarged  at  sufficient  length. 
•  #  •  • 

I  intended  to  have  prosecuted  still  farther  the 

subject  of  this  Essay,  and  to  have  added  to  it  some 

supplemental  observations  on  the  import  of  the  word 

Beauty,  when  applied  to  Virtue ;  to  Philosophical 

Theories;  to  Geometrical  Propositions;    and  to 

some  other  classes  of  Scientific  Discoveries ;  in  all 

of  which  instances,   the  principles  already  stated 

will  be  found  to  afford  an  easy  explanation  of  various 

apparent  anomalies  in  the  use  of  the  expression. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  already  said,  for  the 

purposes  I  have  in  view  in  the  sequel  of  this  volume; 

and  I  shall,  therefore,  reserve  the  topics  now  men* 

tioned  for  future  discussion 


ESSAY  SECOND. 


ON  THE  SUBLIM£. 


PREFACE. 


!Mt  thoughts  were  first  turned  particularly  to  this 
subject  by  the  opposite  judgments  which  have  been 
lately  pronounced  on  the  merits  of  Mr  Burke's 
theory  of  the  Sublime,  by  two  writers  of  great  oii* 
ginality,  acuteness,  and  taste,— Mr  Price  and  Mr 
Knight.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  having 
done  me  the  honour,  in  spring  1808,  to  allow  me 
the  perusal  of  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  what 
he  has  already  published  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  his  late  illustrious  fnend,  I  was  induced  to  com* 
mit  to  writing  a  few  hasty  and  unconnected  notes, 
on  some  incidental  points  to  which  his  manuscript 
had  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  upon  this  occa* 
aioo,  that  the  leading  idea  occurred  to  me  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  following  Essay ;  and 
which  I  lud  the  boldness  to  communicate  to  Mr 
Pricey  in  the  very  crude  form  in  which  it  at  first 
presented  itself.  At  that  period,  I  had  little  or  no 
intention  to  prosecute  it  any  fitrther ;  but  having  af*- 
tonvards  recollected  its  close  analogy  to  a  principle 
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which  foims  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  speculations 
concerning  the  Beautiful,  I  resolved  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  it  more  deliberately,  as  soon  as  my 
necessary  engagements  should  permit ;  in  the  hope 
that  the  two  discussions  might  reflect  additional 
lights  on  each  other.  In  this  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  not  been  altogether  disappointed;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  have  placed  them  together,  in  arranging 
the  materials  of  this  volume  ;  although  without  any 
direct  references  in  either  to  the  parallel  train  of 
thought  pursued  in  the  other.  An  attentive  reader 
will  be  able  easily  to  collect  for  himself  the  general 
results  to  which  they  lead. 

The  Essay  on  the  Beautiful  has  been  lying  by  me 
fbr  several  years,  mudb.  in  the  same  state  ia  whidi  ifc 
now  appears.  The  greater  part  of  that  on  the  Sub- 
lime (with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages,  which  I 
have  copied  very  neariy  from  the  notes  transmitted 
to  Mr  Price)  was  written  hat  summer,  during  a  short 
residence  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  I 
bad  no  opportunity  whatev^  of  consulting  books.  I 
mention  this  merely  to  account  fisn*  the  selection  of 
my  illustirations,  many  of  which,  I  am  sensible,  may 
l^ipear  too  hadLneyed  to  be  introduced  i&to  a  disqni* 
aition,  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  ailiveft 
and  adorn  by  examples  possessing  something  more 
of  the  sest  of  novelty  and  variety.  At  first,  I  in- 
tended to  have  corrected  this  fiuilt,  as  ftr  as  I  was 
aUe,  in  transcribing  my  papers  for  the  press ;  but» 
on  more  mature  reflection,  it  struck  me  forcibly* 
that  the  quotations  which  had  offeeed  themselvn 
spontaneously  to  my  memory,  while  engaged  in  the 


consideration  of  general  principles,  were  likely,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  triteness,  to  possess 
some  important  advantages  over  any  that  I  could 
substitute  in  their  place.  They  shew,  at  least,  by 
their  familiarity  to  every  ear,  that  I  have  not  gone 
far  out  of  my  way,  in  quest  of  instances  to  support  a 
preconceived  hypothesis  ;  and  afford  a  presumption, 
that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  are 
the  natural  result  of  impressions  and  association?  not 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  Whether 
indolence  may  not  have  contributed  somewhat  to  for- 
tify me  in  these  opinions,  it  is  now  too  late  for  me 
to  consider. 
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ON  THE  SUBLIME. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

OF  SUBLIHITT,  IN  THE  LITERAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORI>* 

Among  the  writers  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Sublime,  it  has  been  very 
generally,  if  not  universally,  taken  for  granted,  that 
there  must  exist  some  common  quality  in  all  the  va- 
rious objects  characterized  by  this  common  epithet. 
In  their  researches,  however,  concerning  the' essen- 
tial constituent  of  Sublimity,  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  have  been  led  are  so  widely  diffisient 
from  each  other,  that  one  would  scarcely  supppse, 
on  a  superficial  view,  they  could  possibly  relate  to 
the  same  class  of  phenomena }— a  circumstance  the 
more  remarkable,  that,  in  the  statement  of  these  phe- 
nomena, philosophical  critics  are,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  unanimously  agreed. 

Mr  Burke  seems  disposed  to  think,  that  the  es- 
sence of  the  sublime  is  the  terrible^  operating  either 
openbf  or  more  latently.  *    Helvetius  has  adopted  the 

*  In  one  passage,  he  asserts  this  in  very  unqualified  terms : 
^'  Terror  is/m  all  cases  whatsoever,  either  more  openly  or  latent- 
^*  ly^  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sublime."— Part  ii.  Sect.  2. 
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msi^^^MM  Men;  but  has  expr^sedlt  (in  «[yy  opittiofr) 
rather  more  pirecisely  ;  asserting^  that  **  the  suUim^ 
*««f imagery  always  supposes *flfn  emotion  ^terror 
«  i^i^/i  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  aay 
^  other  caiMe."  * '  Dr  Blair,  with  great  diffidence^ 
has  hazarded  a  conjecture,  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  ike  idea  of  mightyp&wer 
or  force  ;  and  Mr  Knight  has  lately  contended  for 
a  theory  whieh  ascribes  the  efifect  in  queslimi  te  Ae 
influence  of  mental  energy ^  exciting  a  sympathetic 
energy  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  or  of  tiie  reader* 
According  to  Lord  Karnes,  "  a  beautiful  object,, 
*^  placed  highj  appearing  more  agreeable  than  for- 
"  merly,  produces  in  the  spectator  a  new  emotion, 
"  termed  the  emotion  of  sublimity  ;  and  every  other 
"  emotion,  resembling  this  emotion  of  elevation,  is 
*'  called  by  the  same  name/'  t  Longinus,  who  conf- 
ined his  attention  to  the  Sublime  in  writing,  cOn* 
tented  himself  with  remarking  one. of  its  character!^ 

In  other  luMances  he  expresses  himself  more  guardedly ;  speaks 
ing  of  Terror  as  only  one  of  the  sources,  though  one  of  the  chief 
sources,  of  Sublimity. 
*  De  rHomme,  de  ses  Facultes,  et  de  son  Education^ 
t  **  Thus  generosity  is  said  to  be  an  elevated  emottou,  as  well  as 
"  great  courage  ;  and  that  firmness  of  souhvhich  is  superior  to  mb- 
**  fortunes,  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  magnanimity.  On  the 
'*  oU)«r  haod,  every  emotion  that  coatracU  tha  mind»  and  fixeth 
^^  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of  no  importance,  is  termed  /otp,  by  its 
^'  resemblance  to  a  little  or  low  object  of  sight :  thus  an  appetite^ 
'^  for  Itiiliug  amusements  is  called  a  low  taste.  Sentiments,  and 
**  even  expressions,  are  characterized  in  the  same  manner  j  an 
**  expression  or  seutiment  that  raises  the  mind  is  denominated 
''great  or  elevated:  and  hence  the  Svblim£  in  poetry^ **—£/«♦ 
meats  of  Criticism. 
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ti(»l  ^ff^tSj  **  that  it  fills  the  reader  with^  a  glory- 
"  ing,  and  sense  of  inward  greatness  ,:'*— A  reina;r1i: 
which,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  appro- 
l)ation  i)i  all  succeeding  critics,  however  wide;!^  they 
have  di£Pered,  in  their  coniclusions  concerning  the 
apej^ific  caus^  with  which  the  eflPect  is  connected. 

In  consequence  of  these  attempt$  to  resolve  all  tlie 
different  kinds  of  Sublimity  into  one  single  princi- 
plei  a  great  deal  of  false  refinement  has  been  dis- 
played in  beading  facts  to  preconceived  systems. 
The  speculations  of  Mr  Burke  himself  are  far  from 
being  invulnerable  in  this  point  of  view ;  although 
he  may  justly  claim  thi^  merit  of  having  takei|  a  more 
cojnprehenaiye  suwey  of  his  subject^  and  of  having 
combined,  in  his  induction,  a  hx  more  valuable  col- 
lection of  particular  illustrations,  than  any  of  hia  pre* 
decessors. 

.  It  appears  to  m^,  that  none  of  these  theori^  have 
paid  si^Mcient  attention  to  the  word  Sublime  in  its 
literal  and  primitive  sense ;  or  to  the  various  natural 
associations  founded  on  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
comitants of  great  Altitude.  *     It  is  surely  a  pro- 

♦  As  for  the  etymology  of  Sublimit  (sublimisjj  I  lenvp  it  wil- 
lingly to  the  conjectures  of  le.\icoi;.raphers.  The  common  one 
ivh^d^.vfe  lurat.with  'mow,  UiAin  dictionaries  (q.  supra  limum) 
is  altoi^ether  unworthy  of  notice. 

[  Ihave  allowed  the  foregoing  senlonce  to  remain  as  it  stood 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  althou.!>h  I  have  smce  been 
sAli^fiedy  by  %ome  o&setvadons  kindly  s^nt^mo  by  my  very  leirii- 
ei».pkiloB9pbi^^  fljid  revered  friend,  Dr  Parr,  that  the  opioian 
which  I  have  here  pronounced  with  so  much  confidence  is  un- 
sound. I'hc  mortifiiCfttion  I  feci  in  making  tihi sack no\vl<«dgificnt 
b  to  me  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  opporttmity  aflbrd- 
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falem  of  some  curiosity  to  ascertain^  what  led  the 
Greeks  to  employ  the  word  'T'i'OX  in  this  metapho- 
rical'aco^tativai  \  and  what  has  determined  the  mo- 
dems to  adq^  so  universally  the  same  figure,  and 
to  give  to  its  meaning  a  still  greater  degree  of  lati- 
tude. No  other  term  can  be  &iind  in  our  language 
which  conveys  precisely  the  same  notion ;  and  to 
this  notion  it  is  now  so  exclusively  appropriated,  that 
its  literal  import  is  seldom  thought  of.  To  use  the 
word  sublimifyj  in  prose  compositioai,  as  synonymous 
with  altitude  or  heighty  would  be  aflfectation  and 
pedantry. 

Among  the  critics  hitherto  mentioned,  Lord 
Kames  alcme  has  observed,  that,  *^  generally  speak- 
<<  ing,  the  %urative  sense  of  a  word  is  derived  from 
''  its  proper  sense  ;''  wd  that  <^  this  holds  remaik- 
"  ably  -with  respect  to  Sublimity."  But  of  this  ob- 
ssrration,  so  just  and  important  in  itaelf,  he  has  made 
little  or  no  use  in  the  sequel;  nor  hashe  once  toudi- 
ed  on  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  point  in  the 
problem, — ^the  grounds  of  that  natural  transition 
which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  make  from  Sublimity, 
lit^ally  so  called,  tp  the  numerous  meta{diorical  uses 
of  the  tenn«  To  assert  that,  in  ait  these  cases,  an 
emotion  somewhat  similar  is  ea^perienced^  *  is  at  best 

td  me  of  graUfynig  my  readers  with  a  sbort  extniet  lirom  bk  ani* 
msdvenioM ;  and,  at  the  same  tine,  of  indul^ng  my  own  vanity, 
by  pieierviog  a  ipemorial  of  the  litemry  intereoune  which  I  have 
•ometimes  been  permitted  to  enjoy  with  the  most  profound  and 
accomplished  scholar  of  his  a^.«-S«e  Appendix  annexed  to  this 
volume.] 

*  *'  An  incieasiiig  series  of  muaben,  froiumg  im  oNorioa  i»- 
^  Milar  to  that  of  mounting  ^yfmrd,  is  coromoi^  termed  i^  «t- 
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but  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty* 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
observe,  that  my  aim  is  not  to  substitute  a  new  theory 
of  my  own,  instead  of  those  oflfered  by  my  predeces- 
sors ;  but  only  to  account,  from  the  general  laws  of 
human  thought,  for  the  various  meti^horical  or  tran^ 
sithe  meanings  of  the  word  Sublimity.  If  I  shall 
be  successful  in  this  attempt,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  oh  the  circumstances,  by  which 
such  a  variety  of  hypotheses,  so  widely  different  from 
each  other,  have  been  suggested  by  the  same  pheno- 
mena. My  own  opinion  is,  that  there  is  a  large 
mixture  of  truth  in  most  of  these  theories ;  but  that 
all  of  them  have  taken  their  rise  from  partial  views 
of  the  subject,  Or  rather  from  a  mistaken  view  of  tHe 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  resolved. 

In  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  by  which  Sab* 
limity  in  its  primitive  sense  is  specifically  distinguisli- 

**  tending  series :  a  series  of  numbers  gradually  decreasing,  pro- 
**  ducing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of  going  downwardSf  is  com- 
*'  iDonly  termed  a  descending  series.  *  The  veneration  we  have 
*^  for  our  ancestors,  and  for  the  ancients  in  general,  bemg  smUar 
^  to  the  emotion  produced  hy  an  elevated  object  of  sigit,  justifies 
^  the  figurative  expression,  of  the  ancients  being  raised  above  us;, 
**  or  possessing  a  superior  place.  ■  The  notes  of  the  gamut, 
**  proceeding  regularly  from  the  blunter  or  grosser  sounds,  to  the 
*^  more  acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  fedmg  jome* 
^  what  similar  to  whatis  produced  by  mounting  upsaard;  and  this 
<(  gives  occasion  to  the  figurative  expressions  a  high  noto,  and  a 
«<  too  note:'— Elements  of  Criticism, 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  in  these  instances,  the  real  diffi* 
cuUy,  so  far  from  being  explained,  is  not  evea  pointed  out  as  an 
object  of  curiosity. 
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ed,  the  firrt  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  it  carrfea 
the  thoughts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  great  and  universal  Law  of  terrestrial  Gmvita** 
tion  operates.    Hence  it  is,  that  while  motion  dowt-^ 
wards  conveys  the  idea  only  of  a  passive  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  motion  upwards  always  pro- 
duces, more  or  less,  a  feeling  of  pleasii^  surprise, 
from  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  phenomenon. 
LiL  the  ascent  of  flame ;  of  sparks  of  fire;  of  rockets; 
nay,  even  of  a  column  of  smoke,  there  is  something 
amusing  and  fascinating  to  the  eye ; — trifling,  how- 
ever, in  the  effect  produced  on  the  imagination,  when 
compared  with  the  flight  of  an  eagle  soaring  towards 
the  sun.     The  fact  is,  that  the  ascent  of  an  animated 
being  into  the  upper  regions,  while  it  attracts  the 
attention,  in  common  with  the  ascent  of  smoke  or  of 
flame,  exhibits  acHve  powers  which  are  completely 
denied  to  ourselves,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind; 
and,  accordingly,  when  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  of 
a  supernatural  agent,  the  most  obvious  image  «which 
presents  itself,  is  that  of  the  human  form  invested 
with  wings ;  perniis  rum  homni  datis.    The  same 
image  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
suggested  by  the  common  nature  and  common  cir- 
cumstances of  the  human  race.  * 

An  image  perfectly  analogous  to  this  has  univer- 
sally occurred  as  an  expressive  type  of  those  mental 
endowments  which  are  confined  to  a  few  favoured 
ipdividuals.  It  is  thus  we  speak  of  theJUghts  of 
iqiagination  and  of  &ncy ;  both  of  which  powers  am 
•  See  Note  (A  «.) 
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oommonly  suppodcd  to  be  the  iMmrtttte  gift  of  hciu 
Ten  s  and  not^  like  mt  scmitiie  liidl>itB  lOMi  acquire^ 
laentit  the  lesolt  of  educatton  or  of  M;udy» 

Among  the  sciences,  AnxoWMitgf  is  tiMt  to  which 
the  ^thet  Sublime  is  applied  with  the  most  appto^ 
priate  precision }  and  tins  etidently  from  the  ElevH^ 
tiott  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  ccmyenant  : 
**  AUrias  tentasie  chmosf  onifMque  roMndtan  Per* 
^  CMrrissi^  polwn***'^We  do  liot>  however,  speak  of 
tbtjUghU  of  the  artrmomer,  as  we  do  of  those  of 
tliepoet ;  because  the  proceedit^of  e&perieto^eatid 
of  reason  are  slow  in  comparison  of  thoseof  imdgixuu 
tiom  Orid  has  happily  matked  this  ciitumstsnce 
by  the  woid  scanderet  in  the  following  verses,  which 
1 4]Uote  diiefly  on  account  of  the  additional  ^toof 
tlwy  alSird  of  the  intimate  association  between  the 
conception  of  mere  height  or  superiority,  and  of  that 
metaphorical  MbUmity  which  falls  under  the  cdgnix* 
ance  of  critical  and  of  ethical  hiquirertf^ 

<'  Felices  aDimos,  quibos  hxc  cognoscere  primis 

**  Inque  domos  superas  scondere  cum  fait ! 
**  Ct^dibile  «8t  illos  paritet  vitiisqtte  locisque 

**  Altiiks  humanis  ekwmisie  caput* 
"^  Kon  Venus  et  Vinum  sublimia  p^clora  fregil, 

**  OfficiumvG  fori,  militieve  labor, 
"  Kec  levis  ambitioy  perfusaque  gforia  fuco, 

**  Magiiarumve  fames  fi6llicitavit  opum. 
"  Admovere  oculis  dittaatia  ridcfa  nostriSy 

"  iEtheraque  iDgeoio  suppoittere  suo. 
**  Sic  petitar  cerium.'*— 

Eminent  moral  qualities,  too^  particularly  those  of 
the  more  rare  and  heroical  kind,  are  frequently  cba* 
racterized  by  the  same  language. 
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■  ii*""*^  Pmei quot  ^quiw  ftmavit 
<^  JupiUry  aut  ardeiu  ev«aut  iltd  athera  vktufl» 
"  Dis  geniti,  potuerc*"— 

"  ViUnS)  rechidenB  imiaeritii  moti 
**  Co«biiD|  n^ata  teolat  iter  via  : 
**  Coetuiqac  vulgaris  ct  udam 
^*  Spemit  humum  fugicnte  penna.** 

The  HUMTfe  sober  imagiiuition  of  philosophical  mo- 
ralisto  haa^  in  geaeraly  disposed  them  to  content 
themselVeft  with  likening  the  discipline  of  a  TirtuoQS 
life  to  « tcHlsome  ascent  up  a  rugged  steep,  growing 
less  and  less  difficult  at  every  step  that  we  gain.  In 
this»  as  in  the  allusions  just  quoted  from  the  poets, 
tile  radical  idea  is»  a  continued  course  of  active  exer^ 
tion,  itt  oppositioii  to  the  downward  tendency  of  ter*^ 
restrial  gravitation.  * 

To  the  more  eminent  and  distinguishing  attain- 
ments, accordingly,  of  the  virtuous  man,  some  mo- 
dem writers  have  given  the  title  of  the  moral  mb* 
lime  f  a  metaphorical  phrase,  to  which  another  na^ 
tural  association,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  lends 
much  additional  propriety  and  force. 

Three  other  Very  conspicuous  peculiarities  distin- 
guish Sublimity  from  Depth,  and  also  from  horizon-* 
tal  Distance.  1*  The  vertical  line  in  which  Vege- 
tables shoot :  2.  The  erect  foim  of  Man,  surmount- 
ed with  the  seat  of  intelligence,  and  with  the  ele- 
vated aspect  of  the  human  face  dmne :  3.  The  up- 
ward  growth  of  the  Human  Body,  during  that  pe- 
riod when  the  inteUectual  and  moral  progress  of  the 
mind  is  advaneing  with  the  greatest  rapidity : — All 

*  See  Note  (B  b.) 
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of  them  presenting  the  most  impressive  images  of  an 
aspiring  ambition,  or  of  a  tendency  to  rise  higher; 
in  opposition  to  that  law  of  grwvity  which,  of  all 
physical  facts,  is  the  most  familiar  to  our  senses.  * 

With  these  three  mrcumstances,  there  is  a  fourth 
which  conspires,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  im- 
parting an  allegorical  or  typical  character  to  literal 
subUmihf.  I  allude  to  the  Rising,  Culminating,  and 
Settings  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; — ^more  particularly 
to  the  Rising,  Culminating,  and  Setting  of  the  Sim; 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  and  de- 
crease in  the  heat  and  splendour  of  his  ray^  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  various  analogies 
which  these  £miiliar  appearances  su^^est  to  the  fan- 
cy.   I  shall  only  mention  their  obvious  analogy  to 

*  The  foregoing  considerations  (to  which  many  pthers  of  a  si- 
milar tendency  will  be  added  in  the  sequel)  sufficiently  account 
for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  idea  of  Foti/er  or  Force  among 
thB  elements  of  the  Sublime.  According  to  a  theoiy  already  men- 
tione^y  this  idea  is  the  radical  or  essential  element  of  SubUmky; 
but  granting,  for  a  moment,  this  to  be  the  case,  the  question  still 
recurs,  whence  the  connection  (so  remarkably  exemplified  in  the 
phraseology  both  of  ancient  and  of  modem  languages)  between 
this  moral  emotion,  and  the  physical  idea  of  height  or  elevation  f 
h  not  this  the  obvious,  though  overlooked  consequence,  of  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  gravitation;  and  of  the  vertical  direction 
in  which  that  power  operates  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth? 

The  theqry,  however^  which  would  resolve  into  the  idea  of 
Power  all  tlie  impressions  to  which  the  epithet  Sublime  is  appli- 
cable, will  be  found,  on  examination,  much  too  narrow  for  such  a 
superstructure ;  while  the  Associations  illustrated  in  the  text  af- 
ford at  once  an  explanation  of  all  the  facts  on  which  this  theory 
rests,  and  of  many  others  to  which  it  cannot  be  extended  witkt 
out  much  straining  and  over-refinemenL 
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the  Mtmbg^liiKn,aiid£feiiiiigof  ^ 
iharl  udseml  cf  Meri^ub  <J^or]r«'Wllid^afte^a|!nl^ 
dnil  MibiuciK  lb  <tfae  nnfa^         sb  oftea  presaf^ 
tbe  jq^puMwhiiig  dediiie  of  famoaa  gteatneo. 

It  18  iMt»  baif  ever^  ti»  be  imagined,  beoMue  Hc^lit 
is  a  aoiirce  of  Stibliine  emctkniy  that  Depth  nuxstne* 
ceiBarily  aSbct  the  miiidaath  feelings  of  an  oppodite 
deffsriptitttu  Abdtecting  altt^fether  from  the  itake 
of  the  6ct,  vvhich  ia  decinm  againtt  soph  a  mpposi- 
tioDi  ive  should  not  be  entitled  tb  Aram  this  oonefaK* 
sioB  from  any  of  the  theoretical  considerations  hkher* 
to  stated.  For  akhou^  in  most  eases^  motioik 
downwards  oonvejs  the  idea  of  a  passire  obedience 
to  physical  laws,  it  frequently  imidies  active  pbwers 
exactly  the  same  with  those  which  are  disj^layed  in 
the  ascent  of  affimated  beings.  Instances  of  this 
occur  in  the  efuaUe  and  regulated  descent  of  a  bird* 
when  about  to  a%ht  on  the  ground ;  and  (what  is 
still  more  to  our  purpote)  in  the  stooping  flight  of  a 
hawk  or  of  an  eagle,  darting  upon  its  quarry ; — a 
motion  which  is  sometiitfes  suddenly  arrssited  in  its 
accelerating  career,  and  instantly  succeeded  by  a  re- 
treat into  the  clouds. 

It  is  tflT  be  remembeted,  besides,  that,  in  the  de- 
scent of  bddies  frwn  a  gteat  height,  their  previous 
ascent  is  imi^ied ;  and,  accordingly,  the  active  power 
by  which  their  elevatioii  was  effected,  is  necessarily 
recalled  to  the  imagination,  by  the  fnamentum  ac- 
quired during  the  period  Of  their  &1L  * 

*  The  same  idea  (as  will  afterwarcb  B|^pear  more  ftilly)  is  as- 
sociated with  Uie  metapborical  «se  of  tbe  same  language. 
«"  Si  etOnOKm  est  vihi,  ,c«l0  tetMUise  veliau'' 
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The  feelings  produced  by  loddng  i&fniwards 
from  the  battlement  of  ^  high  tower,  or  from  the 
edge  of  a  pteoipitouB  rock,  have  also  had  a  frequent 
place  in  sublime  descriptions ;  and  Mr  Burke  seems 
to  have  thought,  that  tbey  are  still  more  powerful 
in  their  effect  than  those  excited  by  the  idea  of 
great  alUtude.    In  tiiis  opinion  I  cannot  agree  with 
him,  if  it  be  understood'  to  imply  anythmg  more 
than  that  a  particular  eminence  may  ^pear  con- 
temptible when  viewed  from  bdow,  while  it  pro- 
duces  an  emotion  allied  to  the  sublime,  on  a  spec- 
tator who  looks  down  from  its  summit.     Of  the 
possibility  of  this  every  person  must  be  satisfied 
from  his  own  experience ;  but  it  is  altogether  fo- 
reign to  ihe  question,  whether  Height  or  Depth  in 
general  is  capable  of  producing  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  Sublimity ;  a  question,  the  decision'of 
.which  aippears  to  me  to  be  not  moro  di£Bk;ult  or  du- 
bious than  that  of  the  former ;  and  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour afterwards  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
troversy, in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Essay.  ^ 

The  feelings,  at  the  same  time,  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  looking  down  from  an  eminence,  are 
^xtromely  curious }  and  are,  in  some  cases,  modified 
by  certain  intellectual  processes,  which  it  is  neces- 
say  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  understand  completely 
the  principles  upon  which  Depth  has  occasionally 
such  a  share  in  adding  to  the  power  of  sublime  emo» 
tions. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  of  these  proces- 
ses is,  the  strong  tendency  of  the  imagination  to  re- 
present to  us,  by  an  ideal  change  of  place,  the  feel- 
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ings  of  those  who  are  helow  /  or  to  recal  to  us  our 
owii  fbeliiigs,  previous  to  our  ascent.  This  tenden- 
cy of  the  im^tgination  we  are  tihe  more  dkposed  to 
indulge,  as  it  is  irom  bek^  that  altitudes  are  most 
frequently  viewfed  ;■  "and  as  we  are  conscious,  when 
we  look  downwards,  of  the  unusual  circumstances  in 
which  we  ate  pldced/  We  compare  the  apparent 
Depth  with  the  apparent  Height,  and  are  astonish* 
ed  to  find  how  much  we  had  underrated  the  latten  ' 
It  is  owing  to  this,  that  mountains,  when  seen  from 
the  contiguous  plain,  produce  their  sublimest  e^^ct 
on  persons  accustomed  to  visit  their  summits  ;  and 
that  a  lofty  buildiiig,  like  the  dome  of  St  PaiiPs,  ac- 
quires ever  after  tenfold  grandeur  in  our  estimation, 
when  we  have  once  measured  its  height,  step  by 
step,  and  have  looked  down  from  it  upon  the  hum-^ 
ble  abodes  of  its  ordinary  spectators. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  looking  upwards  to  a  pre- 
cipice, if  one  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  even  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  should  be  placed  on  the  brink, 
the  principle  of  sympathy  transports  tts  instantly,  in 
imagination,  to  the  critical  spot ;  exciting  in  us  some 
degree  of  the  same  feelings,  which  we  should  there 
have  experienced.  "  Oh  the  cliffs  above,**  says 
Gray,  in  the  journal  of  oile  of  his  tours,  "hung  a 
"  few  goats  ;  one  of  them  danced  and  scratched  an 
"  ear  with  its  hind  fobt,  in  a  place  where  I  would 
**  not  have  stood  stock-still  for  all  beneath  the 
"  moon.**  It  is  by  such  unexpected  incidents  as 
this,  that  the  attention  is  forcibly  roused  to  the  se- 
cret workings  of  thought ;  but  something  of  the  same 
kind  takes  place  on  almost  every  occasion,  when'  AU 
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titude  produces  the  emotion  of  Sublimity.  Ifi  ^,. 
neral,  whoever  examines  the  play  of  his  imagjoatiq^^ 
while  his  eye  is  employed  either  in  looking  up  to  a 
lofly  eminence,  or  in  looking  down  from  it,  will  ipd 
it  continually  shifling  the  direction  of  its  move- 
ments;-^^* glancing,"  as  th^  poet  express^  it, 
'<  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heavei^/' 

Of  this  mental  prpcess  we  are  more  pe«uiiarlj 
conscious  in  reading  the  descriptions  of  poetry  :«— 

**  On  a  rock,  whose  haughtt/  brow 

**  Frowns  o*er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

'*  Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

**  With  haggard  eye  the  poet  stood. 

**  Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 

*^  Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.** 

Of  these  lines,  the  two  first  present  a  picture 
which  the  imagination  naturaUy  views  from  below : 
the  rest  transport  us  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hard,  by  the  minuteness  of  the  delinea- 
tion. 

As  im  obvious  consequence  of  this  rapidity  of 
thought,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark, 
that  the  conceptions  of  the  Painter^  which  are  ne- 
cessarily limited,  not  only  to  one  momentary  glimpse 
of  8  pasnng  object,  but  to  one  precise  and  unchange* 
able  point  of  sight,  cannot  possibly  give  expression 
to  those  ideal  creations,  the  charm  of  which  de* 
pends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  their  quick  and  varied 
succesdon ;  and  on  the  ubiquity  (if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed the  phrsse)  of  the  Poet's  eye.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  diis  can  be  produced  than  the  verses  just 
quoted,  compared  with  the  repeated  attempts  which 
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hg^  been  nUMie  to  vepreseni  their  subject  on  cmjids. 

Of  tjbi^.yanity  of  t^iese  attempts  "it  is  sufficient  to  saiy, . 
tbat»  while  the  painter  has  hut  one  point  of  sights 
the  poet>  fypm  the  nature  of  his  art,  has  been  en- 
abled, in  this  instance^  to  avail  himself  of  two^  with- 
.  out  impdring,,  in  the  least,  the  effect  of  his  descrip- 
tion, by  this  sudden  and  unobserved  shifting  of  the 
scenery.  • 

In  consequence  of  the  play  of  imagination  now 
described,  added  to  the  influence  of  associations  for- 
merly  remarked,  it  is  easily  conceivable  in  what 
manner  Height  and  Depth,  though  precisely  oppo- 
site to  each  other  in  their  physical  properties,  should 
so  easily  accord  together  in  the  pictui'es  which  ima« 
gination  forms ;  and  should  even,  in  nmny  pas^s, 
be  almost  identified  in  the  emotions  which  they 

produce. 

.  '  I  * 
•  I  cannot  help  thinking  th«  Gray,  whrtcrhte  pwfeises'tb  ct>A«- 
vey  a  different  sentimnat,)  has  betiaj^  asecttt; coasdousness  of 
the  unrivalled  powers  nrhich  poetry  derives  from  this  latitude  in 
the  management  of  lier  machinery,  in  his  splendid  but  exagge- 
rated panegyric  on  the  desii^ns  with  which  Mr  Bentley  decorated 
one  of  the  editions  of  his  book.  *  The  circumstances  he  has 
pitched  on  as  characteristacal  of  the  g«nius  of  that  artist,  are 
ecrt&inly  those  In  which  thb  ptcrogatvves  of  fioctry  are  the- most 
incontestible, 

**  In  silent  gaze,  the  tunefal  cliofr  among,  '         ' 

**  Half  pleased,  half  bhiihing,  let  the  mnse  admire, 

*^  While  Bentley  leads  h^r  iister  art  along, 
"•  And  bids  th^  pencil  answer  to  the  lyie. 

"  See,  in  Uieir  coarse,  each  transitory  thftughi, 

*^  Fixed  by  his  touchy  a  last'mg  essence  take  ; 
^  ^aekdream^  U^  foiiCifs  airy  colouring  wi'ou^, 

**  To  local  symmetry  and  life  awalicS 
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Nor  will  there  appear  anything  m  this  doctrine 
sftyouriag  of  paracjpx,  or  of , an,  undue  spirit  of 
tirnqr^f  in.  the  judgmejat  of  those  wl^  recollect,  that, 
altl^o^gh  the  humour  of  Swifl  and  of  Arbuthnot  has 
aacmstQi»e4iW  tq  ?tat;e  the  T^O:^  and  the  BA0O2 
as  standing  in  direct  opposition  tp  each  other,  yet, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  Longinus^  the  old- 
est writer  on  the  subject  m)w  extant^  the  opposite 
to  the  sublime  is  not  the  profound^  but  the  humble^ 
the  loWf  or  the  puerile.  *^  In  (me  very  remarkable 
passage,* which  has  pu^eled  seveial  of  hi^  commen- 
tators not  8  little,  v^  and  /r>a6p^. instead  of  b^ng 
stated  in  contrast  with  each  other,  seen;  to  he  p^- 
tieniairized  as  twothit^  comprehended  unde;r  some 
one  bcmimop  genuSp  Qorraspondii^g  to  that  expres- 
sed by  the  yford^titudo  in  Latin*     'Hpjr  ^m  &Uim 

Smith,  in  his  Exfe^ish  vwsion,  (xnits  the  second  of 
these' w<M:di^e2tthiely;t  acknowledgiogtbat hefiould 

*  To  ^  /x«/g(Jtx/fij5s;  avr/xju  v^svavriov  rot$  /iiys&s(ftj  &c,  &C,  Sectl'S. 

When.  Pope  a-ttempted  to  introduce  the  image  of  ther  fiftdfditttd 
into  poetry,  be  felt  hirffseff  redti<r«d  to  'the  ncc^sitj.,  instead  of 
re|:frP9^tin^  hi$  duntfei  its  everting  themselires  to  dive  to^^be 
hfyttomof  the  oc0<^r.ta  .p1|uiige  tUcni,  one  after  another,  into  the 

di^^jofFleet^ditch;--     ,.    , 

i .  •  ,       •     "1 '  I  •    . 

^  ,  .    **  The  king  of  dikes !  ^I^n  whom  nn  sluice  of  mud 

**  With  deeper  sable  h1ot»  tlie  silver  flood.*'  "  " 

.•••■*.*  ♦ 

"  Next  Smcdlcv  div*d  :  slow  circles  dimpled  o'ter ' 
'' ' ' « if^^  qnakihg  hind,  tM  dosTd  and  opfd  no  more/' 

' "  Thfn  tltii  dsay'd  :'  snared  Vanished  oeI  oTidgb^ 
t  ^Hd  banys  nfj^iostant,  and  retiiros  to  light : 

^  He  bears  no  token  of  the  sable  streams, 
^  And  mounts  aloft  among  the  sWans  of  ThamvM* 

f  See  Note  (C  c.) 
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not  make  senae  of  the  passage  as  it  now  stiuids ;  and 
intimating  his  own  approbation  of  a  conjectiural 
emendation  of  Dr  Tonstal's,  who  proposed  (very 
absurdly,  in  my  opinion)  to  substitute  ^abo^  for 
j8ct6o$.  Fearce,  on  the  other  hand,  translates  6^s 
n  |8<x8o$  sublimitas  sive  aliitudo  ;  plainly  consider- 
ing the  word  |8aOo$  as  intended  by  the  author,  in 
conjunction  with  J>)/o$,  to  complete  that  idea  which 
the  Greek  language  did  not  enable  him  to  convey 
more  concisely.  As  Pearee's  translation  is,  in  this 
instance,  adopted,  without  the  slightest  discussion 
er  explanation,  by  the  very  acute  and  learned  Toup, 
in  his  edition  of  Longinus,  it  may  be  considered  as 
also  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  his  name.  * 
The  stress  which  the  authors  of  Martinus  Scrihk* 
rus  have  laid  upon  Sublimity,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  together  with  the  ludicrous  parallel  which 
they  have  so  happily  kept  up  between  the  art  of 
rising  and  the  art  of  sinkings  has  probably  had  no 
inconsiderable  effect  in  diverting  the  graver  critics 
who  have  since  appeared,  from  an  accurate  examina* 

*  The  censure  which  I  have  here  hazarded  on  Tonstal's  emen- 
dation has  been  30  decidedly  disapproTed  of  by  my  friend  Dr 
Parr,  that  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  eaiicel  the  whole  panu 
g^ph,  had  I  not  been  indebted  to  it  for  a  long  and  very  valua* 
bl^  communication  with  which  that  eminent  scholar  honoured 
me  after  reading  this  Essay.  In  the  Appendix  before  referred  to, 
my  readers  will  find  various  quotations  from  those  parts  of  his  ma* 
nuscript  which  bear  more  immediately  on  the  present  topic ;  and 
will  join  with  me  in  regretting,  that  the  sixe  of  my  volume  pre* 
^ents  me  from  requesting  his  permission  to  adorn  my  work  with 
still  more  ample  extracts  from  his  refined  and  original  specula- 
tions on  the  theory  of  metaphorical  language. 
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tioii  of  tiidse  obvious  analogies  abd  Bftturai  assoia*- 
tmis,  wkich  can  alone  ^cpfadn  some  d*  the  ibett 
poplexing  diffionlties  colmected  with  the  olyeet  of 
^or  present  inquiiy*  ^ 

*  **  tlie  Sublime  (if  natare  is  the  sky,  the  sun>  inoon,  stars, 
^  &c«  -The  Pkofoimd  •£  <natiire  b  ^d,  pearis^  precious  stouest 
^  and  the  treasure*  of  the  deep,  which  are  inestimaUe  as  un- 
^  known.  But  all  that  lies  between  these,  as  com,  (lowers,  fruits, 
**  animals,  and  things  for  the  mei^  use  of  man,  are  of  mean 
^'  price,  and  so  common  as  not  to  be  greatly  esMmed  by  the  cd- 
'*  doUs.*"— .^  rfSuMi^  m  Fodry^  chap.  vt« 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

generalizations;  of  the  word  sublimity,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  influence  of  religious  a^^ 

S0CIATI0N8. 


Sesihe  the  drciiinstaDces  dready  mentioned,  a 
variety  of  othen  conspire  to  distinguish  Sublimity 
or  Altitude  from  all  the  other  directions  in  which 
space  is  extended ;  and  which,  of  consequence,  con- 
9gire  to  invite  the  jqiagination,  on  a  correspondent 
variety  of  occasions,  into  one  common  track.  The 
ides  of  Sublimity  which  is,  in  itself,  so  gmteful  and 
80  flattering  to  the  mind,  becomes  thus  ft  common 
bans  of  a  great  multitude  of  collateral  associations ; 
establishing  unioersdUy^  wherever  men  are  to  be 
found,  an  a£Baiity  or  harmony  among  the  different 
tilings  presented  simultaneously  to  the  thoughts;  on 
affinity,  which  a  man  of  good  taste  never  fails  to  re- 
cognise, although  he  may  labour  in  vain  to  trace 
any  metaphysical  principle  of  connection.  It  is  in^ 
this  way  I  would  account  for  the  application  of  the 
word  Sublimity  to  most,  if  not  to  all  the  diflferent 
qualities  enumerated  by  Mr  Burke,  as  its  consUr 
tuent  elements ;  instead  pf  attempting  to  detect  in 
time  qualities  aoliie  oonunon  circumstance,  or  ci^- 
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ccimstances,  enabling  them  to  produce  similar  eflfects^ 
Jjk  eonfirmation  of  this  remade  I  shall  point  out* 
very  briefly,  a  few  of  the  natural  aasociatimia  attach- 
ed to  the  idea  of  what  is  phyncally  or  literally  Sub- 
lime,  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  order 
in  which  I  am  to  arrange  them. 

It  will  contribute  greatly  to  assist  my  readers  in 
following  this  aigument,  always  to  bear  in  mind^ 
that  the  observations  which  I  am  to  oflPer  neither 
imply  any  dissent,  on  my  part,  from  the  critical  de- 
cisions of  former  writers,  nor  tend  to  weaken,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  the  authority  of  their  precepts,  so 
fiur  as  they  are  founded  on  a  just  induction  of  parti- 
culars* A  universal  association  furnishes  a  basis  of 
practice,  as  solid  and  as  independent  of  the  caprice 
of  fashion  as  ametf^hysical  aflbiity  or  relation ;  and 
the  investigation  of  the  firmer  is  a  legitimate  object 
of  philos(q[»hicaI  curiosity  no  less  than  the  latter.  In 
the  present  instance,  (am  disposed  to  assent  to  most 
of  the  critical  conclusions  adopted  both  by  Mr  Burke 
and  by  Mr  Price  ;  and  were  the  case  otherwise,  I 
should  be  cautious  in  opposing  my  own  judgment  to 
theirs,  on  questions  so  foreign  to  my  ordinary  pur- 
suits, how  freely  soever  I  may  have  presumed  to 
canvass  the  opinions  which  they  have  proposed  on 
some  other  points  of  a  more  speculative  and  abstract 
nature. 

Of  all  the  associations  attached  to  the  idea  of  Sub- 
limity, the  most  impressive  are  those  arising  from 
the  tendency  which  the  religious  sentiments  of  men* 
in  every  age  and  country,^  have  had  to  carry  their 
thoughts  upwards,  towards  the  ofagects  of  their  wor- 
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ship.     To  what  this  tendency  is  owing,  I  must  not 
at  present  stop  to  inquire.     It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  if  it  be  granted  (and  this  is  a  fact  about 
whicli  there  cannot  well  be  any  dispute),  that  it  is 
the  result  of  circumstances  common  to  all  the  vari- 
ous conditions  of  mankind.      In  some  cases,  the 
Heavens  have  been  conceived  to  be  ^the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Gods ;  in  others,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
0ther  heavenly  bodies,  have  themselves  been  deified ; 
but»  in  all  cases,  without  exception,  men  have  con- 
ceived their  fortunes  to  depend  on  causes  operating 
from  abwe.     Hence  those  apprehensions  which,  in 
all  ages,  they  have  been  so  apt  to  entertain,  of  the 
influence  of  the  Stars  on  human  affiiirs.     Hence, 
too,  the  astrolc^cal  meaning  of  the  word  ascendant, 
together  with  its  metaphorical  application  to  denote 
the  moral  influence  which  one  Miad  may  acquire 
over  another.  *    The  language  of  Scripture  is  ex- 

*  In  the  foUowiog  line  of  Enoiiis,  Jupiter  and  the  Starry  Suk» 
lime  are  used  as  synonymous  expressions : 

**  Aspice  hoc  ttiblime  cmdnsy  qnem  invocant  omnes  JoeenC* 

It  is  observed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that  "  the  Jupiter  or  Di» 
«  S8PITER,  here  mentioned  by  Ennius,  is  the  Indian  God  of  the 
^*  vbible  heavens,  called  Ivdra,  or  the  King^  and  Divespiter, 
**  or  Lard  of  tkt  Sk$f ;  and  that  most  of  his  epithets  in  Sanscrit 
'^  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Efnuan  Jove.  His  wea* 

<<  pon  b  the  thunderbolt ;  he  is  the  regent  of  winds  and  showers ; 
'^  and  though  the  East  is  peculiarly  under  his  care,  yet  hb  Oiym» 
*'  pus  is  MerVf  or  the  North  pole,  allegorically  represented  as  a 
^*  mountain  of  gold  and  gems.^'^lHuertation  on  the  Gods  of 
GreecCf  Italy,  and  India. 

The  same  natural  association  has  evidently  suggested  the  tow- 
ering forms  so  common  in  edifices  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
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jKJkly  consoiuiiit  to  theie  Aatiifal  ttsociatioilft.  *<  If 
**  I  behekl  the  Siin  when  it  ahiodd^  or  the  Moon 
^*  walking  in  brightnedB,  and  my  heart  hath  been 
**  aecretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  hiflsed  my 
^  hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
**  the  Judge»  for  I  should  hare  denied  the  Gop 

^^  7*]HAT  is  ABOt£.''-*^I  AM  THE  HIOH  AMD  TttE 
"  LOFTY  OWB^  WHO  INHABrTETH  tTBBNITT .**— ^ 
*<  Al^  tHB  HbAVBNa  ARE  HIGH  ABOlrX  THE  £ABTft» 
"  so  AEE  MY  THOU«ITS  ABOVE  YOUB  THOUGHTfl^ 
"  AWD  MY  WAYS  ABOVE  YOUR  WAYS*" 

How  cloody  the  Uteral  and  the  religious  Sublime 
were  associated  together  in  the  mind  of  Miltcm 
(whose  taste  seems  to  have  been  formed  chiefly  on 
the  study  of  the  poetical  parts  trf'the  sacred  writinga)^ 
a]ipear8  from  numberless  passages  in  the  Fuidise 
Liost* 

♦•  Now  hafl  Ih'  Almighty  Father  from  above, 

**  From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits, 

'•  Sigh  tkrdntd  abort  all  height,  bent  down  his  eye." 

In  some  cases^  it  may  perhaps  be  donbted,  whe- 
ther Milton  has  not  forced  on  the  mind  the  image 
of  Uteral  height^  somewhat  more  strongly  than  ac- 
omds  perfectly  with  the  overwhelming  sublimity 
Which  his  subject  derives  from  so  many  other  sourcea. 

the  dead,  of  to  the  ceremonies  of  religious  worship  ;— the  forms. 
Tot*  example,  of  the  pyramid  ;  of  the  obelisk  9  of  the  column  ;  and 
of  the  ^pire^  ajppropriated  to  our  churches  in  this  part  of  ttie 
Worta, 

«*  The  village  charcb,  among  the  trees, 

''  Sl^n  poiiitj  wiUi  laptT  spire,  to  Hcaveu.**— Rogers^ 
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M  tl^  mna  tinifi,  nfha  would  wntaie  to  tiiueli/ 
miiji  A  profanfi  haodj  the  foUomng  versei^? 

^'  So  even  and  morn  accoinplish'd  the  sjxtb  da^. 
<<  Yet  not  tin  the  Cteator  from  his  woric 
'^  De^Utiag,  though  onwcaribd,  1191  retumod^        ' 
"  l/jp  to  the  heaven  of  he^yeasy  h\p  Mgf^  dbofhf   . 
"  Thence  to  behold  tbii  new  creaji^d  world*," 

■■■  **  &jp  he  rode 
*'  FoHowed  with  acclamation,  and  the  sound 
^*  Symphoiiious  6f  ten  thousand  harps,  that  taned 
*'  Angfijc  hvmony ;  tkn  earth,  the  air, 
**  Resounding  (Ihott  rfemeipberei^  fo^  thoii  bfntf^t), 
**  The  heavens  and  all  the  coo^lellations  mng, 
*'  The  planets  in  their  stations  listening  stood, 
**  While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant.^ 

Is  it  not  probable  that  th^  impression^  pro^need 
by  this  association,  strong  as  it  still  isi>  wap  yet 
stronger  in  ancient  times  ?  The  discovery  of  tliA 
earth's  sphericity,  and  of  the  general  theory  of  gr^ 
▼itation,  has  taught  us  that  the  words  ahi^  and  b^ 
hm>  have  only  a  relative  import  The  natural  as^. 
aociation  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  counteracts^ 
in  every  understanding  to  which  this  doctrine  i^ 
&miliarized ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  so  far 
wedcened  as  to  destroy  altogether  the  effect  of  poe^ 
tical  descriptions  proceeding  on  popular  phr^eologyjir 
the  efiect  must  necessarily  be  very  inferior  to  what 
it  was  in  ages,  when  the  notions  of  the  wise  con^ 
ceming  the  local  residence  of  the  Gods  were  pre-r 
dsely  the  same  with  those  of  the  vulgu*«  We  may 
trace  their  powerful  influence  on  the  philosophy  of 
Hato,  in  some  of  his  Dialogues ;  and  he  is  deeply 
itidebted  to  them  for  that  strain  of  sublimity  which 
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characterizes  those  parts  of  his  writings  which  have 
more  peculiarly  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  £oU 
lowers* 

The  conclusions  of  modem  science  leave  jthe  ima- 
gination at  equal  liberty  to  shoot,  in  all  directions, 
through  the  immensity  of  space ;  suggesting,  un- 
doubtedly, to  a  philosophical  mind,  the  most  grand 
and  magnificent  of  all  conceptions  ;  but  a  concep- 
tion not  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  pictures  of 
poetry,  as  the  popular  illusion  which  places  heaven 
exactly  over  our  heads.  Of  the  truth  of  this  last 
remark  no  other  proof  is  necessary  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  AntipodeSy  which,  when  alluded  to  in  poetical 
description,  produces  an  effect  much  less  akin  to  the 
sublime  than  to  the  ludicrous. 

Hence  an  additional  source  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  Sublimity  and  of  Power.  The 
Heavens  we  conceive  to  be  the  abode  of  the  AU 
mighty  ;  and  when  we  implore  the  protection  of  his 
omnipotent  arm,  or  express  our  resignation  to  his 
irresistible  decrees,  by  an  involuntary  movement,  we 
lift  our  eyes  upwards.^ 

As  of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  Omnipotence  is 
the  most  impressive  in  its  effects  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, so  the  sublimest  of  all  descriptions  are  those 
which  turn  on  the  infinite  Power  manifested  in  the 
fabric  of  the  universe }— in  the  magnitudes  (more 

*  The  same  accouDt  may  be  given  of  the  origin  of  various 
other  natural  signs,  expressive  of  religious  adoration  {foimat  ad 
mdera  tendens^  &.C.  &c.) ;  and  of  some  ceremonies  which  have  ob« 
tained  very  generally  over  the  world,  particularly  ihaiofqfering 
vp  incense. 
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especially),  the  distances,  and  the  velocitieB  of  the 

heavenly  bodies ;  and  in  the  innumerable  systems 

of  worlds  which  he  has  called  into  existence.  **  Let 

**  there  be  light,  and  there  xvas  lighi,*^  has  been 

quoted  as  an  instance  of  sublime  writing  by  almost 

every  critic  since  the  time  of  Longinus ;  and  its 

sublimity  arises  partly  from  the  divine  brevity  with 

which  it  expresses  the  instantaneous  effect  of  the 

creative  ^o/;  partly  from  the  religious  senfynent 

which  it  identifies  with  our. conception  of  the  mo« 

ment,  when  the  earth  was  first  ^^  visited  by  the  day* 

**  spring  from  on  high/'     Milton  appears  to  have 

fejlt  it  in  its  full  force,  from  the  exordium  of  his 

hymn: 

<<  Hail,  holy  light!  offspring  of  heaven  first-born.'* * 

The  sublimity  of  Lucretius  will  be  found  to  de- 
pend chiefly  (even  in  those  passages  where  he  de^ 
nies  the  interference  of  the  gods  in  the  government 
of  the  world)  on  the  lively  images  which  he  indi- 
rectly presents  to  his  readers,  of  the  Attributes 
against  which  he  reasons.  In  these  instances,  no- 
thing is  more  teii&arkable  than  the  skill  with  which 
he  counteracts  the  frigid  and  anti-poetical  spirit  of 
his  philosophical  system; — ^the  sublimest  descriptions 
of  Almighty  Power  sometimes  forming  a  part  of 
his  argument  against  the  Divine  Omnipotence.  In 
point  of  logical  consistency,  indeed,  he  thus  sacri- 
fices everything ;  but  such  a  sacrifice  he  knew  to 
be  essential  to  his  success  as  a  poet. 

•  Note  (D  d.) 
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<^  Nam  (iMQoh  saneta  Dedm  tranqiiitta  ped^ra  pace, 

^'  Qu«  placidum  degtrnt  s^vum,  Titamque  serenam  1) 

*\  Quis  regere  immensi  suttimam,  <tuis  habere  profiindi 

"  Indu  nianu  vaiidas  potis  est  moderanter  babenas? 

"  Quis  pariter  coelos  omneis  converterc  ?  el  omoeis 

**  i^nibus  aBtheriis  terras  snffire  femeeis? 

*^  Orqiubtts  inqiie  locis  ease  dmni  tempore  pnestof 

*^  NdbibuB  al  tenebrai  facial  otelique  aerena 

**  Cnbculiat  sonitu  ?  turn  fiilmina  mittat,  et  sedes 

**  Saspe  suas  disturbet»  et  in  deserta  recedetis 

**  Saeviat  exercens  telum,  quod  ssepe  nocenteis 

^'  Pneterit,  exanimatque  indignos,  inque  merenteis  f  ^ 

The  suUime  effect  of  rocks  and  of  cataracts ;  tff 
huge  ridges  of  mountains  ;  a(  vast  and  gloomy  fo- 
rests ;  of  immense  and  impetuous  rivers ;  of  the 
boundless  ocean ;  and,  in  general,  of  everything 
vehich  forces  on  the  attention  the  idea  of  Creative 
Power,  is  owing,  in  part,  t  to  the  irresistSile  t^iden« 
cy  which  that  idea  has  to  raise  the  thoughts  towaxd 
Heaven.— The  influence  of  some  of  these  spectacle^ 
in  awakening  religious  impressions,  is  nobly  exem- 
plified in  Gray's  ode,  written  at  the  Grande  Char- 
ireuse ; — ^an  Alpine  scene  of  the  wildest  and  most 
ftwful  grandeur,  where  everything  appears  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  inspiring  a  sense  of 
the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  Divinity. 

^  Prasentiorem  et  consfncimus  Veum 
^'  Per  invias  rupos,  fcra  per  juga, 
^*  Clivosque  praeruptos,  sonantes 
**  Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem ; 
^*  Quam  si  repostus  sub  trabe  citre& 
'^  Fuigeret  auro,  et  Phidiaca  manu.'* 

•  Lucret.  Lib.  €.  1099. 

1 1  &aj  m  partf  as  it  wiil  afterwards  appear  tbat  other  circum- 
ctances^  of  a  very  different  aort,  conspire  to  the  same  end. 
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The  isame  veiy  simple  theory  appear^  to  me  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  accomit  of  the  application  of  the. 
word  Sublimity  to  Eternity,  to  Immensity,  *  to 
Omnipresence,  to  Omniscience  ; — ^in  a  word,  to  all 
the  various  qualities  which  enter  into  our  concept* 
tions  of  the  Divine  Attributes.  It  is  scarcely  neces* 
sary  to  remark  the  marvellous  accession  of  solemnity 
and  of  majesty,  which  the  Sacred  Writings  must 
have  added,  all  over  the  Christian  World,  to  tbese 
natural  combinaticMtis.  If  the  effect  of  mere  eJeoa^ 
Um  be  weakened  in  a  philosophical  mind,  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science,  all  the  adjuncts,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  which  Revelatidn  teaches  u»  to  con- 
nect with  the  name  of  the  **  Most  High,''  have 
gained  infinitely  as  elements  of  the  Religious  Su- 
blime. 

From  the  associations  thtis  consecrated  in  Scrips 
ture,  a  plausible  explanation  might  be  deduced,  of 
the  po^||cal  effect  of  almost  all  the  qualities  which 
Mr  Burke,  and  other  modem  critics,  have  enume- 
rated as  constituents  of  the  Sublime  ;  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  the  curiosity  to  push  the  inquiry  farther, 
by  shewing  the  deep  root  wbich  the  same  associa- 
tions have  itL  the  physical  and  moral  nature  of  the 
human  race ;  and  the  tendency  which  even  the 
superstitious  creeds  of  ancient  times  had  to  confirm 
their  authority. 

In  some  respects,  indeed,  these  creeds  were  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  purposes  of  poetry }  in  none 

♦  Note  (E  c.) 
C  C 
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mare  than  in  strengthening  that  Bfitand  eaBociati<Hi 
between  the  ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  of  the  Twri- 
bie,  which  Mr  Burke  has  so  ingeniously,  and  I 
think  justly,  resolved  into  the  coonection  between 
this  last  idea  and  that  of  Power.     The  n^ion  fram 
which  Superstition  draws  all  her  omens  and  antidpi^ 
tions  of  futurity  lies  over  our  heads.    It  is  there 
she  observes  the  aspeets  of  the  planets,  md  the  eclip- 
ses of  the  sun  and  moon ;   or  watches  the  flight  of 
birds,  and  the  shifting  lights  about  the  pole.     His, 
too,  is  the  region  of  the  most  awful  and  alanning 
meteorok^cal  appearances,—^'  vi^Kwrs  snd  donds 
'*  and  storms  i**  and  (what  is  a  ciieumstance  of  pacu* 
liar  consequence  in  thia  argument)  of  Aundcr^ 
which  has,  ia  all  countries,  been  reg»ded  by  the 
multitude,  hot  only  as  the  immediate  efifect  of  super- 
Natural  interposition,  bat  as  an  expresnon  of  dis- 
pleasure fix>m  above.     It  is  accoidhig^y  from  this 
very  phenomenon  (as  Mr  Burke  has  rem«||pd)  that 
the  word  astonishment,  which  expresses  the  strong- 
est emotion  p-oduced  by  the  SuWme,  is  borrowed* 

If  the  former  observations  be  just,  instead  of  con- 
ddering,  with  Mr  Burke,  Terror  as  the  mlmg  prin- 
ciple of  the  religious  sublime,  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  that  the  Terrible  derives  whatever 
character  of  Sublimity  belongs  to  it  from  religiotts 
associations.  The  application  of  the  epithet  Sub- 
lime to  these  has,  I  trust,  been  already  sufficiently 
accounted  for. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  with  respect  to 
the  awful  phenomenon  of  thunder,  that  the  intimate 
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combinatioi^  between  its  impression  on  the  ear, 'aiid 
tfeose  appearances  in  thfe  heavens  which  are  regarded 
as  its  signs  or  forerunners,  must  not  onKy  do-operale 
with' the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr  Burke,  in 
imparting  to  Darkness  the  character  of  tKe  Terrible, 
but  must  strengthen,  by  a  process  still  more^Siifcdt, 
the  connection  between  the  ideas  of  Darkn^skf  'and 
of  mere  Elevation. 


I 


.  ;i  .  ***FuknivLu  Mni'dtt  crattis^.iMi^u«qpiitiind(im<estr>  . /  :iii 
.,    .    «  NHl^U)u$fUttrM^li»:.nftii|  co|ljn«}lftf«f^^R<>^^.  .f..    ,..  I 
,        . "  Nee  leyiter  densia  miUuntur  4i^b^^5.un<juai5;j,''*^       ^^ 

'  *      **  Eripiu^tsubftontobesca/hiibqufe'dfettlque  •  :.  (*•»'*    '  ' 

The  same  direction  is  naturally  gii^en  to  t^e 
fancy,  by  the  D^kness  which  precedes  hurricanes ; 
and  also,  during  an  eclipse  of  tlie  sun^  i)y  the,  diS' 
astrous  twilight  shed  on  half  the  nations. '  '^ven  iii 
common  discourse,  as  well  as  in  ppetiyl  we  speal^  of 
the  Jatl  of  night,  and  of  the  Jail  of  eveping.  "' ' 


*'  Down  rushed  the  night.** 

tn  general,  fancy  refei*s  to  the  visible  heiVeifi 
the  source  of  Darkness  as  well  as  of  Light  j  and,  ac- 
cordingly, both  of  these  (as  Mr  Burke  has  remark- 
ed) have  sometimes  an  important  place  assigned  to 
them  in  sublime  desoriptioli&     Tliey  bothi  indeed, 

♦  See  the  rwt  of  tfcb  passage,  Lucret.  Lib.  6. 
t  iEneid.  Lib.  1, 
J  Odyss.  Lib.  5.  294. 
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aooord  and  harmoniie  perfisctly  i^tb  tIu8..BiituiiI  .* 
group  of  associations  ; — abstracting  altogetller  frotri  . 
the  powerful  aid  which  they  ooeasioAaUy  contribule  *: 
in  strengthening  the  other  impressions  coimec^' 
with  the  Terrible^  <    < 

And  here  T  must  beg  leave  to  turn  the  attention 
^  voif  readers^  for  a  moment,  to  the  additftooal  elTeet 
which  these  conspiring  asso<^iations.  (more  particular- 
ly those  arising  from  religious  impressions)  lend  to 
every  object  which  we'consider  as  Sublhne;  in  Ae  fi-- 
tend  sense  of  that  word.  I  before  took  notice  of  the 
sublime  flight  of  the  Eagle  ;  but  what  an  accession* 
of  poetical  sublimity  has  the  Eagle  derived  from  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  him  in  ancient  mytholc^,  as 
the  sovereign  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  air ; 
as  the  companion  and  favourite  of  Jupiter ;  and  as 
the  bearer  of  his  aimour  in  the  war  against  the 
giants !  In  that  celebrated  passage  of  Pindar  (so  no- 
bly imitated  by  Gray  and  by  Akenside),  where  he 
describes  the  power  of  music  in  soothing  the  angry 
passions  of  the  gods ;  the  abruptness  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  thunderbolt  to  the  eagle,  and  the  pic- 
turesque minuteness  of  the  subsequent  lines,  suffi- 
ciently shew  what  a  rank  was  occupied  by  this  bird 
\n  the  warm  imagination  of  Grecian  idolatry.  *---Of 
the  two  English  poets  just  mentioned,  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  former  has  made  no  farther  reference 
to  Jupiter,  than  as  carrying  "  the  feathered  king 
"  on  his  scepter'd  hand ;"  but,  in  order  to  compen-^ 

•  Kou  rov  ojyr/utfra.v  xsga^wy  c^tmjug 
Asvdo'j  Tu^o;.     £u« 

hi  ava  ^xaTTfft  Aioc  autrog,  &c.  &Ck 

$ 
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sate  for  this  omission^  he  has  contrived,  in  his  picture 
of  the  eagle's  sleep,  by  the  magical  charm  of  figura-; 
tive  language,  to  suggest,  indirectly,  the  very  same 
subline  image  with  which  the  description  of  Fuidar: 
commences : 

**  Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie, 

**  The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye.**  • 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that  the  same  language  should  be  transferred  from 
the  objects  of  religious  worship^  to  whatever  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  analogous,  though  comparative- 
ly weak,  sentiments  of  admiration  and  of  wonder. 
The  word  suspicere  (to  look  up)  is  only  one  example 
out  of  rnony  which  ii^ight  be  mentioned.     Cicero 

*  May  I  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  Akenside's  imitation,  as 
well  >3  in  the  original,  the  reader  is  prepared  for  the  short  episode 
of  the  Eagle  (which  in  all  the  three  descriptions  is  unquestion* 
ably  the  most  prominent  feature),  by  the  previous  allusion  to  the 
xiffivm  oifoou  si^c;— «nd  to  suggest  my  dpubts,  whether  in 
Gray,  the  transition  to  this  picture  fron^  Thracta*s  Hills  and  th^ 
Lord  of  War,  be  not  a  little  too  violent,  even  for  lyric  poetry  ? 
-*-The  English  reader  may  Judge  of  this  from  the  verses  of 
Akenside. 


"**  Those  loAy  strings 


^Tlmt  charm  tile  mind  of  gods;  that  fill  the  courts 

**  Of  wide  Olympus  w^jLh  obliv^oo  tweet 

^  Of  eviky  with  immortal  rest  from  cares, 

^  Afltmige  the  terrors  of  tiie  throne  of  Jove ; 

^  Apd  qqemJi  the  formidable  thunderbolt 

**  Of  onrelentiog  fire.    With  slacken'd  wmgs, 

^  Whfle  now  the  solemn  concert  breathes  around, 

^  Incombent  o'er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord, 

**  Sleeps  the  stem  eagle ;  by  the  nnmber'd  notes 

**  Possesifdy  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tooe ; 

<<  Soveieign  of  bfardp,^ 
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has  iimiished  us  with  instances  of  its  i^ilicskioii^ 
both  to  the  rdigious  sentiment^  and  to  tl^  enthusi- 
astic admiration  with  which  we  regard  some  oi  the 
objects  of  taste.  **  Esse  prsBstantem  aliquam  «tev<- 
**  namque  naturam^  et  earn  suspiciendam  adminn« 
**  damque  hominum  generi,  pulchritudo  mundi  or- 
*^  deque  rerum  codestium  cogit  confiterL'^  •-«<<  Elo- 
*'  quentiam^  quam  suspicerent  onmes»  quam  admira- 
'*  rentur/'  &c.  t  *  On  the  latter  occasdon,  as  well  as 
on  the  former,  the  words  suspicio  and  adrniror  are 
coupled  together,  in  order  to  convey  more  forcibly 
one  single  idea. 

On  this  particular  view  of  the  Sublime,  consider- 
ed in  connection  with  religious  impressions,  I  have 
only  further  to  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  their  influence  and  that  of  the  feel- 
ings excited  by  literal  Sublimity,  in  assimilating  th^ 
poetical  effects  oS  the  two  opposite  dimensioiis  of 
Depth  and  of  Height.  In  the  ease  of  literal  Sub- 
limity, I  have  already  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  assimilation.  In  that  now  before  us,  it  seems 
to  be  the  obvious  result  of  tjiose  ccmceptions,  so  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind,  which  have  universally  sug- 
gested a  separation  of  the  invisible  world  into  two 
distinct  regions;  the  one  situated  at  an  immense 
distance  above  the  earth's  surface ;  the  other  at  a 
corresponding  distance  below ;«— the  one  a  blissM 
and  glorious  abode,  to  which  virtue  is  taught  to 

aspire  as  its  final  reward ;  the  other  inhabited  by 

ft 

•  De  Divinat.  lib.  2.  i 

t  Orat.  2S. 
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hwpgg  ftiit  itite  of  pmlRhmciiit  audi  (tf  degwidttioii.  ♦ 
Tbe  poiren  to  whmi  the  inflictxA  ^  this  pmiiah- 
jw)it  i»  €amni]tted»  caoMt  &U  to  be  invested  by  the 
Bmcy,  ae  the  miiuflteni  and  executioiiera  i^  diviiie. 
jjuttio^f  with  some  of  the  attributes  which  are  charoo- 
tenatical  of  tiie  Sublime;  and  thia  aasodatiaii  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  object  of  the  heathen 
naythnlogy  to  strengthen^  as  miieh  as  possible^  by  the 
fabnkais  accounts  of  the  allianoes  between  the  edes- 
tialand  the  inftmal  deitiea;  uid  by  other  fiotiona of 
a  simihir  tendency*.  Pluto  was  the  son  of  Saturo* 
and  the  brother  of  Jupiter ;  Proserpine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  of  Ceres ;  and  even  the  river 
Styx  was  consecrated  into  a  divinity,  held  in  venera- 
tion and  dread  by  all  the  Gods. 

The  language  of  the  Inspired  Writings  is,  on  this 
ason  other  occasions, beautifully  accommodatedto  the 
irresistible  impressions  of  nature ;  availii)ig  itself  of 
such  popular  and  familiar  words  as  upwards  and 
downwardSf  above  and  behyw^  in  condeM^nsion  to 
the  frailty  of  the  human  mind,  governed  so  much  by 
sense  and  imagination,  an4  so  little  by  the  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy.  Hence  the  expression  oi fallen 
Angels,  which,  by  recalling  to  us  the  eminence  from 
whidi  they  fell,  communicates,  in  a  single  word,  a 
charai^ter  of  Sublimity  to  the  bottomless  abyss: 


-«  Turn  Tartarus  ipse 


*^  Bis  patet  in  prsceps  tantum,  tenditque  sub  umbraS| 
^^  Quautus  ad  aethereum  caeli  suspectus  Olympum^ 
<*  Hie  genus  antiquum  terrae,  Titania  pubes, 
^  Fulmine  deject!,  f undo  volvuntur  in  imo.*' 

JEnrid.  lib.  vi.  L  5T7? 
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^'  How  art  thou  fitUen  from  heareO)  O  Ludfer,  son 
*^  of  tbe  morning !"  The  Supreme  Being  is  himself 
represented  as  filling  hell  with  his  presence  j  while 
the  throne  where  he  manifests  his  glory  is  conceived 
to  be  placed  on  high :  "  If  I  ascend  into  heaven^ 
<'  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  heU,  thou  art 
« there  also/* 

To  these  associations,  I>arkness,  Power,  Terror, 
Eternity,  and  various  other  adjuncts  of  Sublimity, 
lend  their  aid  in  a  manner  too  palpable  to  admit  of 
any  conunent« 
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CHAPTER  THIRD- 

GENEEALIZATIONS  OF  SUBLIMITY  IN  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  ASSOCIATIONS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  PHENO- 
MENA OF  GRAVITATIONi  AND.  FROM  THE  OTHER 
PHYSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  WHICH  OUR 
{SENSES  ARE  CONVERSANT. 


When  we  confine  our  views  to  the  earth's  surface, 
a  variety  of  additional  causes  conspire,  with  those  al- 
ready suggested,  to  strengthen  the  association  be^- 
tween  Elevated  Position  and  the  ideas  of  Power,  or 
of  the  Terrible.  I  shall  only  mention  the  security 
it  affords  against  a  hostile  attack,  and  the  advantage 
it  yields  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons }  two  circum- 
stances which  give  an  expressive  propriety  to  the 
epithet  commanding^  as  employed  in  the  language  of 
Fortification. 

In  other  cases,  elevated  objects  excite  emotions 
still  more  closely  allied  to  admiration  and  to  awe,  in 
consequence  of  our  experience  of  the  force  of  heavy 
bodies  falling  downwardsfrom  a  great  height.  Masses 
of  water,  in  the  form  of  a  mountain-torrent,  or  of  a 
([cataract,  present  to  us  one  of  the  most  impressive 
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imiiges  of  irreaistible  impetuosity  which  terrestrial 
j^enomena  afford ;  and  have  an  effisct^  both  on  the 
eye  and  on  the  ear,  of  peculiar  Sublimity^  of  which 
poets  and  orators  have  often  availed  themselves  to 
typify  the  overwhehning  powers  of  their  re^ec- 
tive  arts. 

**  Monte  decurrens  velat  amnb^'imbres 
**  Qttem  super  notas  sluere  ripss, 
**  Fervet^  immeosutque  niit  pfoAindo 
"  Pindwis  ore." 

**  Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along, 

**  Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong  ; 

^'  Through  verdant  vales^  and  Ceres'  golden  reign ; 

''  Now  rolling  down  the  sleep  amain, 

**  Headlong  impetuous  see  it  pour, 

''  Hie  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re-bellow  to  the  roar/' 

^<  At  ille/'  says  Quinctilian»  speaking  of  die  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  eloquence,  ^*  qui  saxa  devolvat,  et 
<<  pontem  indignetur,  et  ripas  sibi  fiu:iat»  multus  et 
^<  torrens,  judicem  vel  nitentem  contra  feret,  cqget* 
*^  que  ire  qu&  n^it.'^  * 

The  tendency  of  these  ctfcumstances,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  others  before  mentioned,  to  associate  a  sub- 
lime effect  with  motion  downwards^  is  too  obvious  to 
require  any  illustration ;  and,  accordingly,  it  opens  a 
rich  field  of  allusion  to  poets,  wherever  an  idea  is  to 
be  conveyed  of  mighty  force  and  power  i  at  where 
emotions  are  to  be  produced,  allied  to  terrw.  Mo^ 
tion  upwards^  on  the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  still 
more,  whatever  is  able  to  oppose  an  adequate  resist- 

*  Quinct.  L.  12,  c*  x. 
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lo&ce  to  amperiacumbent  weighty  w  to  a  dltoending 
shock,  furnishes,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explain^ 
ed,  the  most  appropriate  images  subservient  to  that 
modificatioti  of  the  Sublime,  which  arises  from  a 
strong  expression  of  mental  energy. 

In  looking  up  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  Gothic 
Cathedral,  our  feelings  diflfer,  in  one  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, fix)m  those  excited  by  torrents  and  cata« 
racts  ;  that  whereas,  in  the  latter  instances,  we  see 
the  momentum  of  ialling  masses  actually  exhibited 
to  our  senses  \  in  the  former,  we  see  the  triumph 
of  human  art,  in  rendering  the  law  of  gravitation 
subservient  to  the  suspension  of  its  own  ordinary  ef- 
fects: 

■    '*  Hie  ponderous  roof, 
<^  By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable.** 

An  emoti<m  of  Wonder,  accordingly,  is  here  added 
to  that  resulting  from  the  SuUimity  of  Loftiness  and 
of  Power. — As  we  are  placed,  too,  immediately  uru 
der  the  incumbent  mass,  the  idea  of  the  Terrible 
is  brought  home  to  the  imagination  more  directly  ; 
and  would,  in  fact,  totally  overpower  our  faculties 
with  the  expectation  of  our  inevitable  and  instant 
destruction,  were  it  not  for  the  experimental  proof 
we  have  had  of  the  stability  of  similar  edifices*  It 
is  this  natural  apprehension  of  impending  danger, 
checked  and  corrected  every  moment  by  a  rational 
conviction  of  our  security,  which  seems  to  produce 
that  silent  and  pleasing  awe  which  we  experience  on 
entering  within  their  walls ;  and  which  so  perfectly 
accords  with  the  other  associations  awakened  by  the 
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sanctity  of  the  placei  and  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
Being  in  whom  they  are  centered.  * 

The  effect  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  of  feeling 
which  have  been  just  described,  give  not  only  a  pro- 
priety but  a  beauty  to  epithets  expressive  of  the  Ter- 
rible,  even  when  applied  to  the  great  elevation  of 
things  from  which  no  danger  con^  for  a  moment,  be 
conceived  to  be  possible. 

«  ..Where  not  a  precipiceyrowfw  o'er  the  heath 
'*  To  rouse  a  noble  horror  in  the  soul." 

**  Mark  how  the  dread  pantheon  stands 
*^  Amid  the  domes  of  modern  hands ; 
''  Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state, 
"  Hom  simply,  how  severely  great !" 


*  An  emotion  of  wonder^  analogous  to  that  excited  by  the 
Taulted  roof  of  a  cathedral,  enters  deeply  into  the  pleasing  effect 
produced  by  a  majestic  arch  thrown  across  a  river  or  a  gulf. 
That  it  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  beauty  of  fonp,  or  upon 
vastness  of  dimension,  appear?  clearly  from  the  comparatiye 
meanness  of  an  iron  bridge,  though  executed  on  a  far  greater 
scale.  I  was  never  more  disappointed  in  my  life  than  when  I 
first  saw  the  bridge  at  Sunderland. 

In  the  following  rude  lines  of  Churchill,  which  Mr  Tooke's 
letter  to  Junius  has  made  familiar  to  every  ear,  the  feelings  which 
give  to  the  sione  arch  its  peculiar  character  of  grandeur  are  paint- 
ed with  equal  justness  and  spirit : 


^  Tis  the  last  key-ttone 


^  That  nakes  the  arch :  tlie  rest  that  there  were  pot, 

'<  Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shot. 

^  Hien  stands  it  a  triamphal  mark:  then  men 

^  Observe  the  strength,  the  heiglit,  the  why  and  when 

**  It  was  erected ;  and  still,  walkmg  nnder, 

f*  Meat  some  new  matter  to  look  np  and  wooden" 
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To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  momentum  of 
falling  bodies  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  resources  of 
which  Man  avails  himself  for  increasing  his  physical 
power,  in  the  infancy  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Even 
in  the  hostile  exertions  made  with  the  rudest  wea- 
pons of  offence,  such  as  the  club  and  the  mace, 
power  is  always  employed ^ow  above;  and  the 
same  circumstance  of  superiority,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  that  word,  is  considered  as  the  most  decisive  mark 
of  victory  in  still  closer  conflict.  The  idea  of  Power, 
accordingly,  comes  naturally  to  be  associated  with 
the  quarter  from  which  it  can  alone  be  exerted  in 
the  most  advantageous  and  eflectual  manner ;  and 
that  of  weakness  with  prostration,  inferiority,  and 
submission. 

When  these  different  considerations  are  combined, 
it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  the  ideas  of  Power 
and  of  High  Station  should,  in  their  application  (o 
our  own  species,  be  almost  identified  j  insomuch  that,, 
in  using  this  last  expression,  we  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  speaking  metaphorically.  A  similar  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  the  following  phrates : 
High  rank—High  birth — High-spirited-~High- 
minded  ;  High-Priest-— High-Churchman — Serene 
Highness — High  and  Mighty  Prince.  The  epithet 
SubHme,  when  applied  to  the  Ottoman  Court,  af- 
fords another  example  of  the  same  association.  Sir 
William  Temple's  comparison  of  the  subordination 
and  gradations  of  ranks  in  a  mixed  monarchy  to  a 
Pyramid}  and  Mr  Burke's  celebrated  allusion  to  the 
<<  Corinthian  O^tals^  of  Society,''  are  but  expan- 
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MBS  and  iDnatntians  of  this  jtmeAid  md  unm 
peded  ^ore  of  ipeedu 

The  «Diie  conaderatknB  Mppar  to  me  to  thnmi 
s  sidsfiMsfaNry  li^  an  that  intiiiiato  onmectkia  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  Sublimity  and  of  Energy  which 
Mr  Kni^t  has  fixed  on  as  the  fimdamental  pnnd* 
pie  of  bis  theory.    The  dimeclKm  in  which  the  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind  are  conceived  to  be  exerted 
will,  of  cooise^  be  in  oppositicm  to  that  of  the /Nnrer} 
to  which  it  is  subjected ;  of  the  d(tifi!^er5  which  hsQg 
orer  it ;  of  the  oA^tOBCfes  which  it  has  to  sonnoanth 
risbg  to  distinction.     Hence  the  metaphorical  ex- 
presaons  of  an  unbending  qpiiit;  of  bearing  tp 
against  the  pressure  of  misfortune ;  of  an  (Ujnring 
m  Umering  ambitiony    and  innumeraUe   othen. 
Hence»  too,  an  additional  association^  str^ogthening 
wonderfiilly  the  analogy » already  mentioned,  between 
Sublimity  and  certain  Moral  qualities ;   qualities 
which,  on  examinatiim,  will  be  found  to  be  ehiefly 
those  reoommended  in  the  Stoical  School ;  implying 
a  more  than  ordinary  energy  of  mind,  or  of  whiA 
the  French  call  Force  of  C!hanicter.     In  troth, 
Energy,  as  contradistinguished  fit>m  Power,  is  but 
a  more  particular  and  modified  omception  of  the 
same  idea ;  comprehending  the  cases  where  its  sen- 
sible effects  do  not  attract  observation  ;  but  where 
its  silent  operation  is  measured  by  the  x>pposit]0n  it 
resists,  or  by  the  weight  it  sustains.    The  brave 
man,  accordingly,  was  considered  by  the  Stcucs  as 
partaking  of  the  sublimity  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  puts  him  to  the  trial  j  and  whom  th^  conceived 
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as  rntixeBsingf  with  pleMure,  the  erect  ahdundaunt- 
ed  attitude  in  which  he  awaits  the  impending  ttoraif 
or  contemphrtea  the  ruTages  which  it  has  spread 
around  hinu  **Non  video  quid  habeat  in  terris  Ju- 
«<  piter  pokhriuBy  quam  ut  spectet  Catonem»  jam 
^  partibus  non  semel  fractisy  stantem  nihilommus 
<<  inter  rmnaspubUcoi  rectum.*^ 

It  is  this  image  of  mental  eaergj^  bearing  up 
against  the  terrors  of  overwhehning  Power,  which 
gives  so  strong  a  poetical  effect  to  the  description  of 
f^curoSf  in  Lucretius ;  and  also  to  the  character  of 
Satan^  as  conceived  by  Milton.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  the  sublimity  of  Enorgy,  when  carefiiUy  ana* 
lyased,  will  be  found  to  be  merely  rdative ;  w,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  to  be  only  a  reflection  from 
the  sublimity  of  the  Power  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

It  will  readily  occur  as  an  olgeotion  to  someof  tiie 
foregoing  conclusions,  that  horizontal  extent^  as  well 
as  great  altitude,  is  an  dement  of  the  Sublime.  Up- 
on the  slightest  reflection,  however,  it  must  i^pear 
obvious,  that  this  extension  of  the  meaning  of  Sufali- 
adty  aiises  entirely  from  the  natural  associaticm  be- 
tween elevated  position  and  a  connnanding  prospect 
of  the  earth's  surface,  inall  directions.    As  the  most 
palpdole  measure  of  devatum  is  the  extent  of  view 
which  it  aflPords,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  enlarged 
hoxiaon  recals  imprBsaons  connected  wilh  great  ele- 
vatiood.    The  jdain  of  Yorkshire,  and  perhi^  still 
hi  a  greatw  degree,  Salisbury  plain,  produces  an 
emotion  approadifaig  to  suMimity  on  the  mind  of  a 
Scotchman,  the  first  time  he  sees  it  ^-•^-an  emotion, 
I  am  persuaded,  verj  diffinreni  from  what  would  be 
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experienced,  on  the  same  occasion,  by  a  Fleming  or 
a  Dutchman ;  and  Ms  abstracting  altogether  from 
the  charm  of  novelty.  The  feelings  connected  with 
the  wide  expanse  over  which  his  eye  was  accustomed 
to  wander  from  the  summits  of  his  native  mountaina, 
and  which,  in  hilly  countries,  are  to  be  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively, during  the  short  intervals  of  a  serene  sky, 
from  eminences  which,  in  genmitd,  are  lost  among 
the  clouds, — ^these  feelings  are,  in  some  measure, 
awakened  by  that  enlarged  horizon  which  now  every- 
where surrounds  him  ;  the  principle  of  Association, 
in  this,  as  in  numberless  other  cases,  transferring 
whatever  emotion  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  par- 
ticula!!*  idea,  to  everything  else  which  is  inseparably 
linked  with  it  in  the  memory. 

This  natural  association  between  the  ideas  of  Ele* 
vation  and  of  Horizontal  Extent  is  confirmed  and 
enlivened  by  another,  arising  also  frmn  the  physical 
laws  of  our  perceptions*  It  is  a  curious,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  well  known  fact,  that,  in  proportioa  as 
elevation  or  any  other  circumstance  enlarges  our  ho- 
rizon, this  enlargement  adds  to  the  apparent  hei^rt 
of  the  vault  above  us.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by 
Dr  Smith  of  Cambridge,  that  **the  known  distance 
**  of  the  terrestrial  objects  which  terminate  our  view, 
<<  makes  that  part  of  the  sky  which  is  towards  the 
<*  horizon  appear  more  distant  than  that  which  is  to- 
«« wards  the  zenith  ;  so  that  the  apparent  figure  of 
^^  the  sky  is  not  that  of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  a  smal- 
**  ler  segment  of  a  sphere/^  To  this  remark  a  later 
writer  has  added,  that  *^  when  the  visible  horizon  is 
^<  terminated  by  very  distant  otijectSythe  celestial  vault 
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*^  sMOif*  to  ibe  enlarged  in.  all  its  dimenaioiis/' — 
«<  W]|^n  I.  view  it/'  h&vobsenreS)  ^^  from  a  confined 
**  stneet/  or  lane,  it  bean  some  proportion  to  the 
'i^  buildings  ihat  suirouikl  me  ;  but  when.  I  view  it 
^f  fx«n  a  large  plain,  terminated  on  all  handa  by  hills 
^<  wbich  xiseMone  above  another,  to  the  distance  of 
<*  twenty^ miles  from  the  eye,  methinks  I. see  a  new 
**  heaven,  whose  magnificenoe  deobu^the  greatness 
^  of  its  author^  and  puts  every  human  edifice  out  oiP 
^*  iioiHitenance ;  for  now,  the  lo&y  spires  and  the 
*^  g&pgdouB  palaces  shrink  into  nothing  before  it,  and 
^<.bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  celestial  dome, 
^^'than  their  makers  bear  to  its  maker/'  :*— Let  the 
same  experiment  be  tried  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  ^cnnmanding  an  immense  prospect  all  a- 
lound  of  land  and  of  sea ;  and  the  eSket  will  be  found 
to  be  magnified  on  a  scale  beyond  description. 

To  those,  who  have  verified  this  optical  jphenome- 
Boii  by  their  own  observation,  it  will  not  appear  sur« 
priskig,  that  ^  word  Sublimity  49hould  have  been 
transferred  from;  the  vertical  line,  not  only,  to  the 
horizontal  surface,  but  also  to  the  immense  concavi- 
ty of  the  visible  hemisphere.  As  these  Various  mo- 
difications of  space  are  presented  to  the  eye  at  the 
same  moment,  each  heightening  the  effect  of  the 
others,  it  is  easily  conceivable,  that  the  same  epithet 
sho^d  be  jim^ensibly  applied  to  them  m  common ; 
and  that.ithis  common  epithet  should  be  borrowed 
from  thitt  dknension  gn  .which  so  much  of  the  gene- 
ral result  primarily  depends,  t 

♦  Reid's  Inquiry,  chap.  vi.  sect.  22. 
+  Note  (F  f.  ) 

Dd  '        , 
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Another  extension  of  the  word  Sublimity  deeam 
to  be  in  part  explicable  on  the  same  princijde ;  i 
mean  the  application  we  oocaaionally  make  of  it  to 
the  emotion  produced  by  loddng  donomoards.  For 
this  latitude  of  expression  I  already  endeavoured  to 
account  from  other  considerations ;  but  the  solution 
will  i^pear  still  more  satisfactory,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected, that,  along  with  that  apparent  enlargement 
of  the  celestial  vault,  which  we  enjoy  from  a  high 
mountain,  there  is  an  additional  perception,  which 
comeshome  still  more  directly  to  ourpersonal  feelings, 
that  of  the  space  by  which  we  are  separated  from  the 
plain  below.  With  this  perception  a  feeling  of  Awe 
(arising  partly  from  the  giddy  eminence  on  which 
we  stand,  and  partly  from  the  solitude  and  remote- 
ness of  our  situation)  is,  in  many  cases,  combined ;  ^ 
feeling  which  cannot  fail  to  b^  powerfully  instrumen- 
tal in  binding  the  association  between  depths  and  the 
other  elements  which  swell  the  complicated  emotioi^ 
excited  by  the  rare  incident  of  911  Alpine  project* 

*'  What  dreadful  pleasure  there  to  stand  sublime, 

'*  lAke  sUpwreck^d  tnaruur  oa  dt^rt  eoast^ 

*'  And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapours  toss'd 

**  In  billows  length'ning  to  th'  horizon  round  ; 

"  Now  scoopM  in  sjulfs,  in  nwiin tains  now  emboss'd.*'* 

With  respect  to  the  concavity  over  our  heads  (and 

•  Accordingly,  we  fii^d  the  poets  frequently  employing  words 
synonymous  with  Height  and  Depth,  as  if  they  were  nearly  c(m- 
▼ertible  terms :  "  Blue  Profound :"  (Akcnside.)— "  Rode  Sub- 
«  lime.  The  secrets  of  th'  Abyss  to  spy  :»*  (Gray.)—"  Caelun^ 
'*  Profundum :"  (Virgil.)  The  phrase  Profunda  Altitudo  is 
used,  even  by  prose  writers.  An  example  of  it  occurs  in  Livy ; 
38. 23.  7 
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of  which,  how  far  soever  we  may  travel  on  the  earth's 
surface,  the  summit  or  cope  is  always  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  our  shifting  zenith),  it  is  fiutherobservable^ 
that  its  sublime  effect  is  much  increased  by  the  mathe* 
matical  regularity  of  its  form  ;  suggesting  the  image 
of  a  vast  RotundOy  having  its  centre  everywhere,  and 
its  circumference  nowhere  ;— -^  circumstance  which 
forces  irresistibly  on  the  mind  the  idea  of  something 
analogous  to  architectural  design,  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  Omnipotence  itself.  This  idea  is  very 
strongly  stated  in  the  passage  which  was  last  quoted; 
and  it  is  obviously  implied  in  the  familiar  transfer- 
ence  of  the  words  Vault  and  Dome,  from  the  edifi- 
ces of  the  builder  to  the  Divine  handywork. — "  This 
"  majestical  roqf^  fretted  with  golden  fires," — an 
expression  which  Shakespeare  applies  to  the  firma- 
ment, has  been  suggested  by  the  same  analogy. 

As  the  natural  bias  of  the  imagination,  besides,  is 
to  conceive  the  firmament  to  be  something  soUd^  in 
which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  mechanically 
fixed,  a  sentiment  of  Wonder  at  the  unknown  means 
by  which  the  law  of  gravity  is,  in  this  instance,  coun- 
teracted, comes  to  be  superadded  to  the  emotion  ex* 
cited  by  the  former  combination  of  circumstances. 
This  sentiment  is  very  frequently  expressed  by  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  feelings  of  childhood  have  often  an  in- 
fluence of  which  we  are  little  aware  (more  especially 
in  matters  of  Taste)  on  those  which  are  experienced 
in  the  maturity  of  our  judgment.  * 

The  sublime  effect  of  the  celestial  vault  is  still  far- 

*  "  Aspice  convexo  DUtantem  pondere  roundum." 

Virg.  Bucoi.  iv,  1.  50,. 
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th^  heightened  by  tlie  vast  and  varied  sgBCft  rddch 
the  eye  has  to  tiayel  over  in  rising  ipradi^Ij  fhaa 
the  horizon  to  ^the  zeniti^  ;*--^ntemplatinfe  tf  ;One 
time,  the  permanent  glories,  of^  the  starry  expanse  3 
at  another,  enjoying  the  magical  ilJiusions  wi^  which, 
from  sunrise  till  subset,  the  cbuds  diversify  the  d^. 
To  this  immediate  impression,  produced  upon  the 
senses,  must  be  added  |;he  play  given  to  the  imagi* 
nation,  supplying  the  remaindei*  of  that  grand  £pec« 
taele  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  of  which  the 
fflght  can  take  in  only,  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
a  limited  portion.     As  the  sn^allest  arch  of  a  dccLe 
endbles  us  to  complete  the  whole  drcumference^  so 
the  slightest  glance  of  the  heavens  preseirts  to  wr 
conceptions  the  entire  hemiqphe]:e ;  inviting  the 
thoughts  to  grasp,  at  once,  what  the  laws  of  visum 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  perceive,  but  in  slow 
succession*    The  ingenious  and  well-known  remark 
which  Mr  Burke  has  made  on  the  pleasure  we  re-r 
ceive  from  viewing  a  Cylindef^  ^PP?^  to  roe  to 
hold,  with  mudbi  greater  exactness,  when  appli^^^to 
the  ^ect  of  a  Spacious  Dome  on  a  i^ectatoj*  placed 
under  i^  concavity.  ..... 

In  all  such  cases,  however,  as  have  been  wff^  W- 
der  jour  consideration,  notwithstanding  the  yari^<)f 
circumstances  by  which  tlie  effect  is  augment^  or 
modified,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Subiinutyt  li- 
terally so  called,  will  be  found,  in  one  ivay  (nt  ano- 
ther, the  predominant  element  or  ingr^ient. .  In 
the  description,  for  example,  which  Mr  Biydoue  has 
given  of  the  boundlf ss  prospect  from  the  top  of 
^tna,  the  efiect  is  not  a  Uttle  increased  by  the  as« 
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tonishii^  elevation  of  the  spot  from  whence  we  con* 
ceive  it  to  have  been  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  increased  in 
a  degree  inoMnparably  greater,  by  the  happy  skill 
vrith  which  he  has  divided  our  attention  between 
the  spectacle  behWj  and  the  qpeetade  a&we.-«— Even 
in  the  survey  of  the  upper  regions,  it  will  be  ae* 
knowledged  by  those  who  reflect  carefully  on  theuT 
ovm  experience,  that  the  eye  never  rests  till  it  jeach* 
es  the  zenith ;  a  point  to  which  numberless  accessary 
associations,  both  physical  and  moral,  unite  in  lead- 
ing their  attractions. 

After  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  made 
on  the  natural  association  between  the  idea^  of  eler 
vation»  and  of  horizontal  amplitude  in  general,  it 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  superfluous  to  say  any-^ 
thing  farther  ynih  reqiect  to  the  3ubUmity  which  ia 
universally  ascribed  to  the  Ocean,  even  when  ita 
waves  are  still.  .  In  this  particular  case,  however, 
the  effect  is  so  peculiarly  strong,  that  it  may  be  fair- 
ly presumed,  other  collateral  causes  conspire  with 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  mentioned  j  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  variety  of  specific  circumstances  instant- 
ly occur,  as  distinguishing  the  surface  of  a  smooth 
sea  from  all  the  other  instaiK^es  in  which  the  epithet 
Sublime  is  applied  to  what  is  perfectly  flat  or  level. 

1.  Of  these  circumstances  one  of  the  most  prcMoi- 
nent  is  the  tatfathmndble  depth  of  the  ocean ;  or,  ii^ 
other  words,  the  immeasurable  elevation  above itsbot* 
tom,  of  those  who  navigate  upon  its  surface.  Agree- 
ably to  this  idea,  mariners  are  described  in  Scripture "" 
as  those  <*  whoseeUie  wondars  c^  the  great  deep  ;*' 
and  the  same  language  is  employed  by  Gray,  to  ex- 
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alt  our  conceptions  even  of  the  sublime  flight  of  the 

eagle. 

—»-»—»  ''  Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
"  Thro*  the  azure  d^eps  of  air." 

2.  The  sympathetic  ^r^a^f  associated  with  the  pe- 
rilous fortunes  of  those  who  trust  themselves  to  that 
inconstant  and  treacherous  element.  It  is  owing  to 
this,  that,  in  its  most  placid  form,  its  temporary  effect 
in  soothing  or  composing  the  spirits  is  blended  with 
feelings  somewhat  analogous  to  what  are  excited  by 
the  sleep  of  a  lion  ;  the  calmness  oif  its  surface  pleas- 
ing chiefly,  from  the  contrast  it  exhibits  to  the  ter- 
rors which  it  naturally  inspires.  * 

3.  The  idesl  of  Uteral  sublimity  inseparably  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  sea,  from  the  stupendous 
spectacle  it  exhibits  when  agitated  by  a  storm.  The 
proverbial  phrase  of  mountain  billows  sufficiently  il- 
lustrates the  force  and  the  universality  of  this  com- 
bination. A  tempestuous  Sea  ojT  mountains  is  ac- 
cordingly an  expression  applied  by  an  ingenious 
writer,  to  the  prospect  which  is  seen  in  one  direction 
from  the  top  of  Skiddww  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy, 
in  the  same  number  of  words,  to  convey  a  juster  con- 
ception of  what  be  wished  to  describe.  To  those 
who  have  actually  navigated  th6  deep,  at  a  distance 
from  every  visible  coast,  the  same  coinbination  of 
ideas  must  present  itself,  even  when  the  surface  of 

•   *  Gray  had  manifestly  this  analogy  in  his  view  when  he  wrote 
the  following  lines : 

^<  Unmindiiil  of  the  sweeping  whirlwiiid*Si  swqr 

"  TImt  bosh'd  in  grim  repose  ezpeets  its  evening  prqr.** 
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the  water  is  perfectly  tranquil.     Homer  has  accu- 
rately seized  this  natural  impression  of  the  fancy i 

**  AXX'  ort  ^  rijv  wjiTov  sXi^ro^v,  yds  rig  aXXi} 

Ody8§.  Lib.  12. 1.  403* 

4.  The  complete  dependence  of  the  state  of  the 
ecean  on  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  associa- 
tion, or  rather  identification,  of  winds  and  waves 
in  the  common  images  of  danger  which  they  both 
suggest. 

In  the  descriptions  of  shipwrecks,  which  occur  in 
the  uicient  poets,  the  sublimity  will  be  found  to  re- 
sult in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  this  identifica^^ 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  language  of  mytholc^  is  little  more  than  a  per* 
Bonification  (^  tbe  natural  workings  of  the  mind. 

*^  *ftg  u^mvy  ^¥atyw  vfffXo^,  tra^s  6t  9rwrov, 
**  TLourotM  otMfum.  (tuv  6i  wftfWs  JMhr^ 

Odyss;  Lib.  5. 1.  290. 

**  AXXors  fAiv  n  Nor^  IBo^sii  9j^CaXf0Xf  ft^cku^ 
**  AXXon  y  wir*  Evf®-  Zf^u^w  n^agxt  dtMceivJ*  J 

Odyss.  Lib*  5.  1.  331 « 

^  ''  Past  sight  of  shore,  along  the  surge  we  bound ; 
*^  Aud  all  above  is  sky^  and  ocean  all  around.'* 

1^  ^  He  spoke,  and  high  the  forky  trident  hurPd 
^  Rolls  donds  on  clouds,  and  stirs  the  wateiy  worId| 
^  At  once  the  face  of  earth  and  sea  deforms, 
^  Swells  all  the  winds,  and  rouses  all  the  storms." 

X  **  And  now  the  south,  and  now  the  north  pfevails^  > 
"  Now  o'er  the  ocean  sweep  the  ieasteru  gales,  5^ 
"  And  now'the  west^ winds  rend  the  fluttering  sails.*' 5 
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5.  The  aid  whkh  the  art  of  navigafcioi^  ia  dl  Uid 
stages  of  its  ^ogves^  derives  firosi  the  etHBenFatioii  oT 
tlie  stars  ;  and  the  consequent  bias  ^ven  to  the  fim* 
ey,  to  mount  from  the  ocean  ta  the  heceoens.  A  pi- 
lot seated  at  the  helm,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Pole, 
while  the  rest  of  the  tHm  abtodoft  them8ehre»  ta 
6leep>  forms  an  interesting  pietui^iof 'some  of  the-a^ 
blest  productions  of  huaum  'gtoiiulb  In  the  0^9« 
sey,  this  astronomical'  association  is  empl^ed  witb 
wonderful  success  by  the  genius  of  Homer,  to  knpoit 
a  character  of  Sublimity,  eten  to  the  little  ib^*  of 
Ulysses,  during  his-  solitary  voyage  fiom^  Calypso*^ 
i^and«  '  '  --^^     -      ^     ►. 

**  A^xrov  ^*,  Tiv  ]^  af/M^av  fcr/xX9)d'/y  xoLkmtftv, 
*'  *ll  r  avTs  i^fircu,  a^  r*  Ciottma  doxiua, 
"  Oil)  d*  a/i,fji>o§pg  Hi Xmt^wv  ilxiamo" • 

Odyss.  Lib.5.l.270. 

Agreeal^  to  the  same  bias  of  the  fancy,  the  prin- 
cipal constellations  in  our  astronomical  sphere  have 
been  supposed^  with  no  inconsidentUe  probatHlity, 
to  be  emblematical  of  circumstances  and  events  con- 
nected with  the  oldest  voyage  alluded  to  in  profane 

•  «  Plac'd  at  the  helm  he  sate,  and  markM  the  skies, 
"  Nor  closM  in  sl^ep  his  ever-watdiloi  eyes. 
"  There  view'd  the  Pleiads,  and  the  Nortfaedk  Team, 
'*  And  great  Orion's  more  reitiljgent  beaoi,   ;. 
*'  To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky  ' 
*^  The  Bear,  revolving,'  points  his  goUen  ey^; 
'^  Who  shines  exalted  on  tJi'  etherial  pUun^ 
^'  Nor  bathes  his  blaang  fofohead  in  the  maiiu" 


kislory,  l1^  oxpedkim^  of  the  Af  g0iiaitt»^*«^Wliat  «a 
acMsrion  of  stMngtib  iirast  have  been  added,  ia  everj 
pkihsophical  IniBd,  to  this  natural  assbeiadon^  ia 
conseqiieEice  of  tlie  ntet^iods  practised  by  the  mo>> 
denKi.  for  fincBng  the  iatitade  and  the  loi^itude! 
Oh  the  other  Ualid,  k  must  be  acknoirledged,  llot 
the  poetical  effect  muft,  tea  certfldn  degree,  hav« 
been  weakened  by  the  dboevery  of  the  polarity  of  the 
needle*  -     •         ' 

In  minds  whieh  hate  been  impressed^  hi  eariy  life, 
with  die  ftbolMsand  popular  aeeomits  <^'  tkr  origm 
of  astronmny ,  the  samt  association  <^  literat  subiionty 
mth  the  Objects  of  that  study,  imparts  soisewhietdf 
the  same  eharacter,  even  to  the  plains  aiid  ta  the 
shepherds  of  ancient  Chaldea;  * 

6*  The  variety  of  modes  in  which  the  ocean  pre- 
sents to  us  the  idea  of  power.  Among  these,  there 
are  two  which  more  particularly  deserve  attention* 
(1.)  Its  tendency  to  raise  our  thoughts  t6  that  Being 
whose  "  hand  heaVes  its  billows  ;*'  and  who  "  has 
^*  given  his  deciree  to  the  sea^  that  they  might  net 
(<  pass  his^  comitoandment/'  (S.)  Its  effect  in  re- 
calling  to  us  the  ptoudest  triumph  of  Man,  in  ae^ 
complifihmg  thi  tbk  assigned  to  hini,  of  sabdniBg 
the  cBxtii:  amd  the  elements.-^Beside  these  ate^tia- 
tionsy  however,  which  are  common  to  the  iidiidti^ 

twts  of  all  nlaritime  countries,  a  j^rospect  of  thereto 

.  .    f  .  •.  I      .  •  .      \ 

•  "  Principio  Assyrii,  propter  planitkm  magnitudinemque  re- 
**  gionum  quas  incokbanty  cum  caium  ex  omni  parte  patens  atqve 
^  dperttm  tntuerentur^  trajectiones  rootusqiie  stellarum  ob^^rvaves 
"  ruaU-— Qud  in  natioae,  Chalilaei,  diuturna  obsorvatione  siderum 
'*  scientiam  putantur  cffecisse/'  &c.  &c.-^CVc.  de  Dvcinat. 
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miust  irequeiitly  awaken,  in  every  native  of  this  island^ 
many  sublime  recollections  whidi  belong  exelusiTe- 
ly  to  ourselves ;  those  recollections,  above  all  othen^ 
virhich  turn  on  the  naval  commerce,  the  naval  power, 
and  the  naval  glory  of  England ;  and  on  the  nume- 
rous  and  triumphant  fleets  which  <<  bear  the  British 
"  thunder  o*er  the  world."  * 

7«  The  easy  transition  by  which  a  moralizing 
fancy  passes  from  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  to  subjects 
allied  to  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  various  clas- 
ses of  our  sublime  emotions ;-— from  the  ceaseless  suc« 
cession  of  waves  which  break  on  the  beach,  to  the 
fleeting  generations  of  men ;  or,  from  the  boundless 
expanse  of  the  watery  waste,  to  the  infinity  of  Space, 
and  the  infinity  of  Time* 


"  Hares 


«  Heredem  alteriiis,  veldt  uoda  supervenit  nndaiil.'' 

**  Walk  thoughtful  on  die  silent,  solemn  shore 
*'  Of  that  vast  ocean  thou  must  sail  so  soon*" 

In  which  last  lines  (as  well  as  in  Shakespeare^s  bank 
and  shoal  of  time),  the  complete  union  of  the  sub- 
ject  and  of  the  simile  proves,  how  intimately  they 
were  combined  together  in  the  mind  of  the  poet. 

Before  closing  this  long  discussion  concerning  the 
effects  produced  on  the  imagination  by  the  connec* 
tion  between  the  ideas  of  Altitude  and  of  Horizon^ 
tal  Extent,  I  think  it  of  great  importance  to  remaii: 
farther,  in  illustration  of  the  same  argument,  that  a 
similar  association  attaches  itself  to  these  words  when 

*  Thomson^ 
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employed  metaphorically.  A  good  example  of  this 
occurs  in  a  passage  of  the  Novum  Organoh^  where 
the  author  recommends  to  the  students  of  particular 
branches  of  science,  to  rise  occasionally  above  the 
level  of  their  habitual  pursuits,  by  gaining  the  van- 
tage-ground of  a  higher  philosophy.  '^  Prospeeta- 
^*  tiones  fiunt  a  turribus  aut  locis  prsealtis ;  et  impos- 
*^  sibile  est,  ut  quis  exploret  remotiores  interiores- 
^^  que  scientiffi  alicujus  partes,  si  stet  super  piano 
<*  ejusdem  scientise,  neque  altioris  scientist  veluti 
^'  speculum  conscendat :" — An  allusion  not  more  lo- 
gically appropriate,  than  poetically  beautiful;  and 
which  probably  suggested  to  Cowley  his  comparison 
of  Bacon's  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  future  pro* 
gross  of  experimental  philosophy,  to  the  distant  view 
of  the  promised  land,  which  Moses  enjoyed  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Pisgah : 

**  Did  on  the  Tery  border  stand 

<*  Of  the  blest  promised  land ; 

^'  And  from  the  mountain-top  of  his  exalted  wit^ 

'^  Saw  it  himself,  and  shew'd  us  it." 

The  metaphorical  phrases  of  scala  ascenseria  et 
9cala  descensorioj  which  Bacon  applies  to  the  Ana^ 
lytical  and  Synthetical  Methods,  shew,  in  a  still 
more  explicit  manner,  the  strong  impression  which 
the  natural  association  between  Altitude  and  Ho- 
rizontal extent  had  made  on  his  imagination ;  inas* 
much  as  he  avails  himself  of  it,  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant figure  he  could  employ  to  illustrate,  in  the  way 
of  analogy,  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  re- 
sult from  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  philosophizing. 
Indeed,  the  analogy  is  so  close  and  so  irresistible^ 
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that  h  is  seareely  possible  to  spei^  cf  AmifmaM 
Synthesis,  withbilC  making  use  df  expi^essions  Ih 
which  it  i»  isiflied.  *  When,  iigttfeably  to  the 
fnles  of  the  fdfttier,  we  risk  or  iG»<;end^  from  pai*- 
ticidar  phenomena  to  general  principles,  <^iir  vielm 
become  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive,  but'  Kss 
precise  and  defiiiSCe  with  respect  to  minute  detififs. 
Iii  propottiott  &i  we'  r^-desceAd  in  the  way  of  syn- 
thesis, our  horizon*  contracts ;  but  at  every  step,  we 
find  ouri^Ives  better  enabled  to  observe  and  to  ex- 
amine, with  accuracy,  whatever  iirditiduai  obgects 
attract  our  curiosity. 

In  pure  Mathematics,  it  is  to  the  most  genend 
and  comprehensive  methods  of  inquiry,  that  we  ex- 
clusively appropriate  the  title  of  tlie  higher  dr  suk^ 
Umer'  parts  of  the  science ;  a  %ur8tiv6  mode  of 
speaking,  which  is  rendered  still  more  appropriate 
by  two  collateral  circumstances :  First,  thai  all  these 
methods,  at  the  time  when  this  epithet  was  original- 
ly applied  to  them,  involved,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  idea  of  Infinity ;  and.  Secondly,  that  the  earli- 
est, as  w^  as  the  mast  soccessfiil  applications  of 
thsm  kitbetto  made/ have  been  w  Fhyidtel  AMrcK 
liamy.t'       •    '"    '  "   '  "     '  '"' 

^  HFith  this  e»epkioAy  add  one  or  two  otbei^  fw 
which  it  is  easy  tOk  aceouitt,  it  vi  nomffkal^,  tiAt  the 
epithet  univernltyappiied  to  thd  naritb  aiiBinUe 
Iftanehesiof  knowfedg;eis  tlot  9ti^/Ahe  but  i^^l^^flMA 
^e  conceive  trstli  to>  be  somethings  ftoalogous  to  a 

•  See  Note  (G  g.> 
^  Note  <H  W) 
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Treasure  )ud  ^mider  <gi*qiu;^;  or  to  .the  .Fipecious 
Metal^  t^ich  are  joot  to  l)e.obtaified  buf  }ffy  j^i/igging 
iq^p  the  nu^e ;  or  to  Pe^Is  placed  at  the  bot;tom  of 
ike  jg^e^.tfiacp^sible  to  all  but  such  as  dive  ipto  ^he 
deep^-TTiAgreeahlj  to  this,  analogy^^we  speak  pf  a 
{ffofound^nathepoiatician;  a.profouiul|n^taphysician; 
a  profound  lawyer ;  a  profQ\wd.  ap<;ia\i»ry;v  * 

The  ^ffe(^  ,qf  this  analogy  k^  probably  Ji)een  not 
a. little  strongtbex^ed  by^au  ide»  .w}ifpb  C^t^9Hgh,X 
beJieve  it  to  be  altogeljber  j^pfpun^pd)  has  prey^vil^fl 
very  generally  m  dl  agps  of  the  .wQcld, ..  I  siM»  to. 
the  vulgar  opioion,  th^ .wlul^^po^^al  gmm  i9 
the  iwnediato  gift  .of  Jieaveii»  ieou6iied.«»cl«siv^jf^ 
to  a  few  of  its  &youred  childneiiy  .the  tm^  ]cmm^ 
truths  in  the  most  abstruse  sciences  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  can  submit  to  the  labour  of  die 
search*  A  philosopher  of  the  first  eminence  has 
given  to  this  prejudice  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
remarking,  that  *^it  is  genius,  and  not  the  want  of 
**  it,  that  adulterates  science,  and  fills  it  with  error 
**  and  false  theory  ;'*  and  that;  **  the  treasures  of 
'*  knowledge,  although  commonly  buried  deep^  may 
'*  be  reached  by  those  drudges  who  can  dig  with 
**  labour  and  patience,  though  they  have  not  wings  to 
«  fly."  t 

*  These  opposite  analogies  are  curiou^y  combined  together 
iu  the  following  sentence  of  Maclaurin.  Speaking  of  Leibnitz, 
be  remarks :— '*  We  doubt  not,  that  if  a  full  and  perfect  account 
''  of  all  that  is  most  prrfound  in  the  Ugh  geometry  could  have 
**  been  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  infinites,  it  might  have  been 
**  expected  from  this  author."— 'J/ujionffy  V.  L  p.  45. 

f  In  this  criticism  on  Or  Reid,  I  have  been  anticipated  by  hig 
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The  justness  of  this  doctrine  I  shaH  take  another 
opportunity  to  examine  at  some  length.  I  have  re« 
ferred  to  it  here,  merely  as  an  additional  circum- 
stance which  may  have  influenced  human  fancy,  in 
characterizing  poetical  and  philosophical  genius  by 
two  epithets,  which  in  their  literal  sense  express, 
jthings  diametrically  opposite. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  worthy  of  obser- 
vation,  with  respect  to  the  metaphorical  meankig  of 
both  epithets,  that  as  the  opposite  of  the  Poetical 
Sublime  is  not  the  Ph)found,  but  the  Low  or  the 
Grrovelling;  so  the  opposite  of  the  Philoso^ical  Pro- 
found is  not  what  is  raised  Above  the  level  of  the 
earth,  but  the  Superficial  or  the  Shallow. 

learned  and  iogenious  friend  Dr  Gerard ;  who,  after  quoting 
the  above  passage,  observes,  **  that  the  author's  modesty  under- 
*'  rates  his  own  abilities  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  renders  his  d^ 
"  cision  inaccurate."-— Grrari  on  Genius^  pp.  8S2,  383» 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  THEORY  FROItf 
THE  NATURAL  SIGNS  OF  SUBLIME  EMOTION.— 
RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THESE  SIGNS  ON  THE 
ASSOCIATIONS  WHICH  SUGGEST  THEM. 


J  HE  Strength  and  power  of  the  associations  which 
have  been  now  under  our  review  (how  trifling  and 
capricious  soever  some  of  them  may  appear  to  be  in 
their  origin)  may  be.  distinctly  traced  in  the  arts  of 
the  Actor  and  of  the  Orator,  in  both  of  which  they  fre- 
quently give  to  what  may  be  called  Metaphorical  or 
Figurative  applications  of  Natural  Signs,  a  propriety 
and  force  which  the  severest  taste  must  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge. While  the  tongue,  for  example,  is  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  words  expressing  elevation 
of  character,  the  body  becomes,  by  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary impulse,  more  erect  and  elevated  than  usual ; 
the  eye  is  raised^  and  assumes  a  look  of  superiority 
or  command*  Cicero  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing 
as  a  natural  effect,  produced  on  the  Bodily  Expres- 
sion, by  the  contemplation  of  the  universe  j  and 
more  particularly  of  objects  which  are  exalted  and 
celestialy  either  in  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical 
acceptations  of  these  words.     '*  Est  animorum  in- 
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**  geniorumque  quoddam  quasi  pabulum,  considera- 
'*  tio  contemplatioque  naturae.  Eiigimur,  eleoatio^ 
''  res  fieri  videmur ;  humana  despicimus ;  cogitan- 
*'  tesque  supera  atque  coelestia,  haec  nostra  ut  exigua 
**  et  minima  contemnimus.'* 

Even  in  speaking  of  anything,  idiether  physical 
or  moral,  which  invites  Imagination  upwards,  the 
tones  of  the  voice  become  naturally  higher ;  while 
they  sink  spontaneously  to  a  deep  bass,  when  she  fol- 
lows a  contrary  direction.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, that  the  analogy  apprehended  between  Mgh 
and  l&w  in  the  musical  scale,  and  high  and  Uyw  in 
their  literal  acceptations,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
eurcumstances  which  have  not  operated  univecsaUy 
nfi09g  out  species,  in  producing  the  same  association 
of  ideas.  ^  - .  . 

•  The  various  associations  connected  witkiSufalimity 
become  thus  incorpora^d,  as  it  were,  witli.tIi«/Laa»' 
guage  of  Nature';  and,  in  coBsequenca.(^|tfais.ini> 
corporation,  acquire  an  incalculable  accession,  of  m- 
fiaence  over  the  human  frame.  -We  may  remack 
this  influence  even  on  the  acute  and  ^i«rii^iIAiffg 
judgment  of  Aristotle,  in  th^  admirable  descx^tion 
of  yieyoiXo-i^v^icL  in  the  third  chapter  of  big  Nicoii 
machian  Ethics ;  the  whole  of  which  description 
hinges  on  an  analogy  (suggested  by  a  metaphorical 
word)  between  Greatness  of  Stature  and  Greatness 
of  Mind.  The  same  analogy  is  the  ground-woik 
of  the  account  of  Sublimity  in  writing,  given  by 
Longinus ;   who,  although  he  speaks  only  of  the 

♦  See  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mjnd,  Vol.  I.  ch,  v,  |mrt  ii.  §  I. 

.     11 
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effect  tvf  flttbtimltj  <m  the  Mind^  plainly  identifies 
that efikt with itiBodUy expression*  ''The Mind/' 
he  observes,  '<  is  nsturally  elevated  by^  the  true  Su* 
«  blime,  and,  assuinuig  a  certain  proud  and  erect  atti- 
''  tude»  exults  and  glories,  as  if  k  had  itself  produ- 
**  ced  w\iat  it^has  only  heard*''  The  description  is, 
I  think,  perfectly  correct ;  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  demoutrati3re  jnroof,  that,  in  the  complicated  eflfeot 
which  sublimity  produces,  the  primary  idea  which 
hsa  given  name  to  the  whole,  always  retains  a  decid" 
ed  predominance  over  the  other  ingredients. 

It  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  Mmtal  Elevation, 
conveyed  by  the  ''  os  subUme^*  of  man,  and  by  what 
Milton  calli  the  looks  cammercmg  tvith  the  $kies^ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Sublimity  we  ascribe 
to  the  Human  figure.  In  point  of  adtual  height,  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  various  tribes  of  other  animals ; 
but  none  ei  these  have  the  whole  of  their  bodies, 
both  trunk  and  limbs,  is  the.  direction  of  the  verti^ 
cut  line  ;  coinciding  with  that  tendency  to  rise  or 
to  moimt  upwards,  which  is  symbolical  of  every 
^ecies  of  imjptyvement,  whether  intellectual  or  mo^ 
ral  i  and  whkh  typifies  so  foreiUy  to  our  species^ 
the  pre-minence  of  their  rank  and  destination 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world.  * 

*  **  OmQis  homines  qui  sese  studeDfe  praestare  ceteris  aniraali«> 
*^  bus,  suroma  ope  ni^  decet,  v'ltam  silentio  ne  transeant,  veluti 
^^  pecora,  quae  nature  prona,  atque  ventri  obedientia,  finxit."— » 
Sallust. 

'  <<  Sqwat  hdc  i» 


**  A  grege  nrattniiii,  atqae  ideo  ▼enmbOe  soli 
^  SoitiU  mgeniiiiDi  difinommqiie  capsces, 

se 
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^<  Wben  I  look  up  to  the  Heavens  which  thou 
<<  hast  made/'  says  an  inspired  writer ;  *'  to  the  Sun 
^<  and  Stars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ; 

<*  Then  say  I,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
^<  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldst  visit 
"him! 

"  For  thou  hast  made  him  but  a  Uttle  lower  than 
"  the  angels ;  thou  hast  crowned  his  head  mth 
"  glory  and  honour. 

"  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  hisfeeU^* 

Intimately  connected  with  the  sublime  effect  of 
man's  erect  form,  is  the  imposing  influence  of  a  su- 
periority of  stature  over  the  mind  of  the  multitude. 
**  And  when  Saul  stood  among  the  people,  he  was 
"  higher  than  any  of  them,  from  his  shoulders  and 
'^  upward.— -And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said, 
"  God  save  the  King." 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  superiority 
of  stature  is  naturally  accompanied  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority, the  imitation  of  which  would  be  ludicrous  in 
It  person  not  possessed  of  the  same  advantages ;  and, 
in  a  popular  assembly,  every  one  must  have  remark- 
ed the  weight  which  it  adds  to  the  eloquence  of  a 
speaker,  ^'  proudly  eminent  above  the  rest  in  shape 
"  and  gesture."  * 

From  these  observations,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how 
the  fancy  comes  to  estimate  the  intellectual  and  mo« 

'<  Atqne  exereeodis  capiesdisqae  artibus  ^U, 
"  SeiMim  a  coelesti  demiflsoni  traximiiB  arce, 
''  CnjuB  egent  prona  et  tcnam  spectanlia.*'—- 

Jwenal,  vi.  Sal»  14«. 

♦  S^e  Note  (I  i.) 
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ral  excellencies  of  individuals,  in  a  way  analogous  to 
that  in  which  we  measure  their  stature  (I  mean  by 
an  ideal  scale  placed  in  a  vertical  position)  ;  and  to 
employ  the  words  abwe,  below,  superiority ,  inferu 
ority,  and  numberless  others,  to  mark,  in  these  very 
different  cases,  their  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. *  We  have  even  a  bias  to  carry  this  ana^ 
logy  farther ;  and  to  conceive  the  various  orders  of 
created  beings,  as  forming  a  rising  scale  of  an  inde- 
finite Altitude.  In  this  manner  we  are  naturally 
led  to  give  the  title  of  SubKme  to  such  attainments 
and  efforts,  in  our  own  species,  as  rise  above  the 
common  pitch  of  humanity ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  an  additional  association,  conspJiri^g  with  other 
circumstances  formerly  pointed  out,  as  suggesting  a 
metaphorict^l  application  of  that  word  to  a  particular 
class  of  the  higher  beauties  of  Style. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  it  was  by  a  vague 
extension  pf  this  meaning  of  the  Sublime  to,  excel- 
lence in  general,  that  Longinus  was  led  to  bestow 
this  epithet  on  Sappho's  Ode  t  >  apd  o^  some  other 
specimens  of  the  Veh^m^ntor  Impassioned,  and  also 
of  the  Nervous,  and  of  the  Elegant,  which  do  not 
seem  to  rise  above  the  common  tone  of  classical 
composition  in  any  one  quality,  but  in  the  finished 
perfection  with  which  they  are  executed.  I  confesS| 

*  A  trifling,  but  curious  instance,  of  an  ai^alo^ous  associatioa 
may  be  remarked  in  the  application  w^  make  of  the  terms  High 
and  Low  to  the  Temperature  of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the 
vertical  position  of  the  scale  in  our  common  Thermometers^ 

t  Note  (K  k.) 
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at  the  same  time,  my  own  qniyoii  i%  that,  with  al! 
his  great  merita  as  a  critic,  and  as  an  eloquent  writer^ 
his  use  of  this  word  throughout  his  treatise  can  nei- 
ther be  accounted  for  nor  rendered  consistent  by 
any  philos(^hical  theory  whatever*  In  various 
places,  he  evidently  employs  it  precisely  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally  und^i'stood  in  our 
language  ;  and  in  which  I  have  all  along  used  it,  in 
attempting  to  trace  the  connection  between  its  dif- 
feitent  and  aj^^arently  arbitrary  significations.  * 

Tt  is  wonderful  that  Longinus  was  not  induced,, 
by  his  own  Very  metaphorical  description  of  the  ef- 
fects of  sublime  writittg,  to  inquire,  in  the  next  j^ace, 
lo  what  causes  it  is  owing,  that  suUime  emotions 
have  the  tendency  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  to  ek-^ 
vate  the  thoughts,  and  to  communicate  literaDy  a 
momentary  elevation  to  the  body.  At  these  efiects 
he  has  stopped  ^ort,  without  bestowing  any  atten- 
tion on  what  deems  to  me  the  most  interesting  view 
of  the  problem. 

Mr  Burke  has  adopted  the  description  ^  Longi- 
nUs,  and  has  stated  the  fact  With  still  gteftter  clear- 
ness and  fUIness.  If  hb  hiad  fcdlowed  out  his  ideas 
ii  little  futther,  he  Would  probably  have  perceived, 
intire  distinbtiy  than  he  ap^ars  to  have  dotte^  that  Ae 
key  to  some  of  the  chief  metaphysical  difficulties  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  this  inquiry,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  princi{des  which  n^ate  the  {wogressive  tran- 
sitions and  generalisations  of  the  import  of  words  j  and 

a  See  Note  (L 1.) 
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in  those  laws  of  association,  whicli,  whfle  they  insen- 
sibly transfer  the  arbitrary  signs  of  thought  from  one 
subject  to  another,  seldom  fail  to  impart  to  the  lat  ^ 
ter  a  power  of  exciting,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
emotions  which  are  the  natural  oil  the  necessary  ef- 
fects of  the  former* 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

INFERENCES  FROM  THE  FOREGOING  DOCTRINES,  WITH 
SOME  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Sefore  I  conelude  this  Essay,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remind  my  readers,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sions with  respect  to  the  foregoing  observations.  That 
my  aim  is  not  to  investigate  the  principles  on  which 
the  various  elements  of  Sublimity  give  pleasure  to  the 
Mind ;  but  to  trace  the  associations,  in  c<msequence 
of  which  the  common  name  of  Sublimity  has  been 
applied  to  all  of  them  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  this  common  name  in  re-acting  on  the  Imagina- 
tion and  the  Taste.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  my  aim 
to  shew,  that  the  whole  effect  of  Horizontal  Ampli- 
tude arises  from  its  association  with  Elevation,  or 
Height ;  far  less,  that  it  is  this  association  alone 
which  delights  us  in  viewing  the  celestial  vault,  with 
all  the  various  wonders  it  exhibits  by  day  and  by 
night ;  but  merely  to  explain,  from  this  principle^ 
the  transference  of  the  epithet  Sublime,  from  one 
modification  of  space  to  all  the  others.  In  like  man- 
ner, I  have  abstained  altogether  from  giving  any 
<^imon  on  the  very  curious  question  concerning  the 
pleasure  arising  from  certain  modifications  of  Teiror ; 
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because  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  hhve  any  imme* 
diate  connection  with  the  train  of  my  argument.  It 
18  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
accounting  for  the  place  which  the  Terrible,  when 
properly  modified,  is  generally  allowed  to  occupy 
among  the  constituents,  or  at  least  among  the  natu- 
ral adjuncts  of  the  Sublime. 

Although  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  at  some 
length,  that  there  is  a  specific  pleasure  connected 
with  the  simple  idea  of  Sublimity  or  Elevation,  I  am 
iar  firom  thinking,  that  the  impressions  produced  by 
such  adjuncts  as  Eternity  or  Power,  or  even  by  the 
physical  adjuncts  of  Horizontal  Extent  and  of  Depth, 
are  wholly  resolvable  into  their  association  with  this 
common  and  central  conception.  I  own,  however, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  most  cases,  the  pleasure  at- 
tached to  the  conception  of  literal  sublimity ^  identi- 
fied, as  it  comes  to  be,  with  those  religious  impres- 
sions which  are  inseparable  from  the  human  mind, 
is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  complicated 
emotion  ;  and  that,  in  every  case,,  it  either  palpably 
or  latently  contributes  to  the  effect. 

From  the  constant  or  very  general  connection^ 
too,  which  these  different  ingredients  have  with  each 
other,  as  weH  as  with  the  central  idea  of  Elevation, 
they  must  necessarily  both  lend  and  borrow  much 
accessory  influencer  over  the  mind.  The  primary 
effect  of  Elevation  itself  cannot  fail  to  be  astonish- 
ingly increased  by  its  association  with  such  interest- 
ing and  awful  ideas  as  Immensity,  Eternity,  Infinite 
Power,  and  Infinite  Wisdom  ;  blended  as  they  are 
in  our  conceptions  with  that  still  sublimer  attribute 
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of  God,  which  encouragefli  ua  to  look  vip  to  him  m 
the  Father  of  AU.  On  the  other  hmd.  to  all  of 
these  attributes,  £leYati(»i  iiiq^arti»  in  ita  tunu  » 
common  character  and  a  eommoii  epithet* 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  foregoing  cmeliwona  tot 
be  admitted  aa  just,  a  wide  field  of  i^aenlatiQn  liea 
open  to  future  inquirers.  To  some  of  these,  I  flsjk* 
ter  myself,  the  hints  which  I  have  suggested  maybe 
useful,  if  not  in  conducting  them  into  the  right  padit 
at  least  in  diverting  them  from  the  vain  attompt  to 
detect  a  common  quality  in  the  metaphymod  essenoe 
of  things,  which  derive  their  common  name  only 
from  the  tie  of  Habitual  Association,  To  trace  the 
origin  of  this  Association,  so  aa  to  obtain  a  key  to 
the  various  transitive  meanings  of  the  word  in  qnes^ 
tion,  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  ooly 
necessary  to  give  precision  to  our  ideas  on  the  sub*- 
ject,  but  forms  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any 
subsequent  discussions  oonoeming  the  simple  and 
elementary  pleasures  mingled  together  in  that  comi- 
plex  emotion  which  the  epithet  subUmCf  or  s<Hne  cor- 
responding term,  so  significantly  expresses  in  ao  great 
a  variety  of  languages.  * 

*  Since  the  first  Edition  of  this  Woik  appeared,  U  has  be^  al- 
leged, that  I  had  carried  my  Philological  Theory  so  far,  as  to 
resoWe  the  Sablimity  of  Physical  AstFonomy  into  the  cireum* 
stance  of  **  the  stars  being  high  up  in  the  sarJ^  If  there  be  any 
foundation  for  this  criticism,  I  have  certainly  hetn  most  unsuo- 
•cessful  in  conveying  to  my  readers  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  of 
this  Essay.  Into  the  innumerable  sources  of  emotioi)  which  may 
arise  ia  a  contemplative  mind  on  a  survey  of  the  starry  fixou- 
ment^  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  ipquire.    My  only  aim  was  to 
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In  confurmatioii  of  wliat  I  Itave  just  statecl  cdiieern^ 
ihg  the  primary  or  central  idea  of  Elevation,  it  may 
be  farther  reinaiiedy  that  when  w^  are  anxious  to 
ccmununicate  the  highest  possible  character  of  Subli^ 
inity  to  anything  we  are  describing,  we  generally 
contrive,  somehow  or  other,  eithel*  directly,  or  by 
means  of  some  strong  and  obvious  association,  to  in« 
troducethe  image  of  the  Heavens,  or  of  the  Clouds; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  Sublimity  literally  so  called. 
The  idea  of  Eloquence  is  unquestionably  sublime  in 
itaelf,  being  a  source  of  the  proudest  and  noblest 
species  of!  Power  which  th^  mind  of  one  man  can  ex« 
erdse  over  those  of  others :  but  how  wonderftdly  is 
its  sublimity  increased  when  connected  with  the 
image  of  Thunder ;  ta  when  we,  qpeak  of  the  Thun- 
der of  Demosthenes !  ^^  Demosthenis  non  tam  vibra«* 
*^  rent  fulmina,  nisi  numeris  oontorta  ferrentur/'<-«i> 
Milton  hm  fully  availed  himself  of  both  these  asso^ 
ciations,  in  describing  the  orators  of  the  Greek  re^ 
publicfl  i 

point  out  the  Natural  and  Universal  Association  which  has  sug- 
gested the  application  of  the  metaphorical  epithet  Sublime  (or 
High)  to  the  study  which  is  directed  to  these  objects ;  and  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  this  very  expressive  and  powerful  epi« 
thet  in  redacting  upon  the  Imagination  and  the  Taste.  The  saroa 
remark  may  be  extended  to  my  obseifvations  on  all  the  other  ap- 
plicaUons  of  the  sapae  word*  Much  ingenuity  has  been  display- 
ed  by  some  late  writers  in  examining  the  mutual  influence  of 
Language  and  cff  Re^on  upon  each  other;  but  the  action  and 
redaction  of  Language  and  of  Imagination  in  matt^n  of  Taste,  i^ 
a  subject  of  speculation  not  less  curious,  and  hitherto  «]most  en« 
tirely  unexplored; — a  subject  which  will  be  found  intimately 
connected  with  the  principles  on  which  many  of  the  mo^  refined 
beauties  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and  in  yerse^  depend. 
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<  ■  *'  Resistless  eloquence 

'^  Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy ; 
''  Shook  th'  arsenal,  and  fuIniinM  over  Greece; 
"  To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  thmne." 

In  Collins's  ode  to  Fear,  the  happy  use  of  a  single 
word  identifies  at  once  the  Physical  with  the  Moral 
Sublime,  and  concentrates  the  effects  of  their  united 
force. 

,  "  Tho*  gentle  pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
"  Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  arc  thine  l** 

The  same  word  adds  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of 
one  of  the  sublimest  descriptions  in  the  book  of  Job. 
**  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength ;  hast  thou 
**  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ?"  * 

In  the  concluding  stanza  of  one  of  Grray's  odes, 
if  the  bard,  after  his  apostrophe  to  Edward,  had  been 
lepresented  as  falling  on  his  sword,  or  as  drowning 
himself  in  a  pool  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  Mo*- 
ral  Sublime,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  his  heroical  de- 
termination ^^  to  conquer  and  to  die,''  would  not 
have  been  in  the  least  diminished  ;  but  how  difier- 
ent  from  the  complicated  emotion  produced  by  the 
images  of  altitude  ;  of  depth  ;  of  an  impetuous  and 
foaming  flood  ;  of  darkness  ;  and  of  eternity ;  all  of 
which  are  crowded  into  the  two  last  lines : 

*^  He  spoke — and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  Reight 
"  Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night.** 

Among  the  Grecian  sages,  Plato  has  been  always 
more  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  epithet  Su- 
hlime;  and,  indeed,  on  various  accounts,  it  is  strong- 
ly and  happily  descriptive  of  the  feelings  inspired  by 

♦  Note  (M  m.) 
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the  genius  of  that  author;  by  the  lofty  mysticism 
of  his  philosophy ;  and  even  by  the  remote  origin 
of  the  theological  fables  which  are  said  to  have  de- 
scended to  him  from  Orpheus.  The  following  pas- 
sage piunts  the  impressions  of  a  German  scholar,  * 
when  he  first  met  with  the  IndigitaTuenta,  or  Or- 
phic Hymns,  during  an  accidental  visit  to  Leipsic } 
and  the  scenery  which  he  has  employed  to  embel- 
lish his  picture,  is  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  Plato 
himself.  The  skill  with  which  he  has  called  in  to 
his  aid  the  darkness  and  silence  and  awfulness  of 
midnight,  may  be  ccMnpared  to  some  of  the  finest 
touches  of  our  tnaster-poets ;  but  what  I  wish,  at 
]^esent,  chiefly  to  remark,  is  the  effect  of  Altitude 
and  of  the  Starry  Firmament  in  exalting  our  con« 
ceptions  of  those  religious  mysteries  of  the  fabulous 
ages,  which  had  so  powerfully  awakened  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  writer. — **  Incredibile  dictu  quo  me 
<<  sacro  h(Nrrore  afflaverint  indigitamenta  ista  deo- 
*^  rum :  nam  et  tempus  ad  illorum  lectionem  eligere 
<<  cogebar^  quod  vel  solum  horrorem  incutere  animo 
'*  potest,  noctumum ;  cum  enim  totam  diem  con- 
**  sumserim  in  contemplando  urbis  splendore,  et  in 
*'  adeundis,  quibus  scatet  urbs  ilia,  viris  doctis,  sok 
**  nox  restabat,  quam  Orpheo  consecrare  potui*  In 
**  abyssum  quendam  mysteriorum  venerandae  anti* 
^*  quitatis  descendere  videbar,  quotiescunque  silente 
^'  mundo,solis  vigilantibusastriset  lunajjx^Aayy^qbTvs 
^^  istos  hymnos  ad  manus  sumpsi.'' 

It  is  curious,  how  very  nearly  the  imagination  of 

*  £schenbach.<— I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to  Dr  Aken- 
side's  notes  subjoined  to  his  Hymu  to  the  Naiads. 
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Milton^  in  aUuding  to  the  same  topicsi  hu  fwnmi 
the  same  track: 

<<  Or  let  my  lamp  ai  mdnigtt  hmnr 
<>  Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 
*'  Where  I  may  oft  ouUwatch  the  Bear^ 
<<  With  thrice  great  Hermes»  or  unsphere 
<^  The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
•   **  What  worlds,  or  what  vast  re^ons  hoti 
"  Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
**  Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
**  And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
**  In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
**  Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
**  With  planet,  or  with  element^'*  ^ 

If  these  observations  be  jtist,  the  ^estion  which 
has  been  so  often  agitated  with  reqiect  to  the  com- 
parative efifects  of  the  Physical  and  Moral  Sublhaei 
must  appear  entirely  nugatory ;  their  general  result 
leading  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  the  qualitieSt 
which  we  refer  to  both,  unite  in  forming  one  and 
the  same  group  qf  associations. «  The  ideas  thus  as- 
sociated may  be  conceived  to  bear  some  distant  ana- 
logy, in  their  mutual  communications  with  each 
other,  and  in  their  common  communication  with 
that  great  fountain  of  sublime  emotion  in  which  they 
all  centre,  to  the  system  of  circulation  in  the  animal 
frame  ;— or,  pelrhaps,  m  this  point  qf  view^  the  as- 
sociated elements  of  Sublimity  may  be  still  more 
aptly  compared  to  the  different  jars  composing  an 
Electrical  Battery ;  each  of  which  is  prepared  to  con« 

•The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  pre*existence  is  ascribed  by  Plato 
himself  to  Orpheus« 
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tribute^  at  one  and  the  same  mommt^  itt  prdpcnr* 
tional  share  to  the  joint  exploiucMi* 

la  the  following  well-known  illustraticm  of  thd 
superiority  of  the  Moral  above  the  Physical  Sublime^ 
it  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  author  exemplifies 
the  latter  only  by  the  magnitude  and  'momentum  of 
dead  masses,  and  by  the  immensdty  of  space  consi*- 
dered  in  genersl,  he  not  only  bestows  on  the  former 
the  interest  of  a  historical  painting,  exhibiting  the 
majestic  and  oommandii^  expression  of  a  Roman 
Form,  but  lends  it  the  adventitious  aid  of  an  allu-* 
sion,  in  which  the  imagination  is  carried  up  to  Ju- 
piter armed  with  his  bdt.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  two 
different  kinds  of  sublimity  which  he  has  contrasted 
with  each  other,  but  a  few  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Physical  Sublime  which  he  has^  compared,  in  point 
of  eflfect,  with  the  powers  both  ^  the  Physical  and 
Moral  Sublime  combined  together  in  their  joint  ope-> 
ration : 

^*  Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

"  Of  i^anets^  Buns,  and  adamantine  spheres 

'^  Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

*'  And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 

^'  With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

"  Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

*'  Refulgent  fro|n  the  stroke  of  Cassar^s  fate, 

**  Amid  the  crowd  of  Patriots,  and  his  am 

<'  Aloft  fixtending  like  eternal  Jove 

<*  When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

*'  On  Tull/s  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

**  And  bade  the  fether  of  his  country,  hail  I 

**  For  k> !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

**  And  Rome  again  is  free*"— 

I  shall  close  this  Essay  with  hinting  very  slight- 
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ly,  that  how  nearly  soever  allied  to  Literal  Suhlimi^ 
ty  are  all  the  various  kmds  of  the  Metaphorical  Su* 
blime»  it  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  rule,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  latter,  to  soar  at  once  into  the 
clouds  ;  far  less,  to  string  together  words  and  images 
expressive  of  what  is  elevated  or  lofty.     I  mention 
this,  because  it  is  a  common  mistake  among  juvenile 
writers ;  and  a  mistake  into  which  they  are  not  un- 
naturally betrayed,  by  the  language  consecrated  to 
that  group  of  associations  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  illustrate.  ^     The  employment  of  phrases 
expressive  of  mere  elevation,  and  unaccompanied 
with  any  display  of  genius,  good  sense,  or  skill,  pro- 
duces one  of  the  most  absurd  species  of  the  false  su- 
blime ;  that  which  is  properly  expressed  by  the  words 
bombast  BXidJiisttan.    To  the  faults  of  this  inflated 
style,  Longinus  applies  the  metaphorical  title  o{me^ 
tears f  t  a  word  strongly  significant  of  the  impression 
which  they  produce  on  minds,  in  which  the  powep 
of  Taste  has  not  been  duly  cultivated.     In  this  re- 
spect, he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  false  Sublime 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  true,  which  Pope 
has  so  well  described,  in  contrasting  false  witl\  true 
Wit: 

**  Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  momeni  gone  ;— 
**  True  Wit  is  everlasting  like  the  Sun/» 

Tq  avoid  all  risk  of  any  imputation  of  this  sort, 
writers  of  taste  find  it,  in  most  cases,  expedient,  in 
the  hackneyed  and  worn  out  state  of  our  traditional 
imagery,  wheii  they  wish  to  produce  an  emotion  of 


^  Dum  vital  humum,  nubes  et  inania  captaL 
t  »x  y^^'J^*  aXXa  /^crsft)^— Sect.  3. 
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Sublimity^  to  touch  on  some  of  its  less  familiar  ad- 
juncts, or  on  some  of  the  associated  ideas  which  fol- 
low in  their  train ;  rather  than  to  dwell  on  the  idea 
of  Literal  Sublimity,  or  on  any  of  its  more  common- 
place concomitants.  *  An  example  of  this  occurs  in 
Bailly's  description  of  an  Astronomical  Observer, 
preparing  himself  to  enter  on  his  nightly  task,  when 
other  mortals  are  retiring  to  rest.  The  elevation  of 
the  spectacle  above  him,  which  forms  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted  from 
Ovid's  Fasti,  and  which  undoubtedly  contributes 
more  than  anything  else  to  impart  a  Sublime  Cha- 
racter to  the  Astronomer's  situation  and  employ- 
ment, is  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  while  our  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  secondary  and  less  obvious  cir- 
cumstances, which  derive  the  principal  part  of  their 
effect  from  the  sublimity  of  that  accompanyment 
which  it  is  left  to  fancy  to  siq>ply  }•— <<  to  the  pro* 

*  Among  these  concomitants,  tliander  and  lightning  are  f^r 
vourite  resources  with  aU  writers  whose  taste  inclines  them  to  the 
hombast : 

**  Up  firom  Rhymed  poppied  Tale,  and  ride  the  fltorin 
'<  That  tfannden  in  blank  verse.'*  * 

Such  is  the  exordium  of  a  poem,  by  an  author  not  destitute  of 
genius  (Aaron  Hill),  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Pope, 
Thomson,  and  Bolin^broke.     On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task^^  is  the  effect  produced,  when  the  most 
obvious  adjuncts  of  sublimity  are  skilfully  and  happily  presented 
in  new  and  unexpected  combinations.    Collins  furnishes  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  arline  quoted  above ;  and  Campbell  a  noble  one,^ 
in  a  couplet,  descriptive  merely  of  the  altitude  of  a  mountain* 
<'  Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 
^*  With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  nnforl'd, 
"  Looks  from  bis  tlurone  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world.** 
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^<  gpect  of  a  loidnight  solitude  j-'-^o  thd  silent  lapse 
<<  of  time,  interrupted  only  by  the  beats  pf  tbe  Aa- 
<<  tronomical  Oock  }«-to  the  motionless  posture  of 
^<  the  Observer  (bis  eye  attached  to  the  Telescopei 
'<  his  ear  hitent  Upon  the  vibraticNQ/of  the  Pendu* 
«<  lum,  bis  l¥hoIe  soul  rivetted  to  the  fleeting  inststit 
<<  which  is  nerer  to  return)  )-!-«to  the  mathrautioal 
**  regularity  of  the  celestial  moTements,  inviting  the 
<<  Intagination  to  follow  them  through  their  Stupen- 
<<  dous  Cycles }-— and  to  ike  triumph  ^  Human 
^<  Reshon  in  rendering  even  the  Heavens  subseir- 
^<  vientt  to  complete  the  dominion  of  Man  over  die 
«  Earth  and  the  Ocean."--^I  have  attempted  to 
bring  togetheri  from  a  very  imperfect  i^ecoUectiuQi  a 
few  of  the  principal  traits  of  this  noble  ^cture»  fW 
the  rest  I  must  lef^  to  the  very  eloquent  vnnkfimQ 
vrhieh  they  are  borrowed  ;->*H:ecomm^nding  to  my 
iread^^^  if  they  should  have  the  curiiNity  to  cmsiilt 
the  original,  to  observe  (as  a  farther  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  speculations)  the  elevation  of  style 
which  the  author  maintains  through  the  whole  of  his 
narrative;  an  elevation  naturally  inspired  by  the 
Sublimity  of  his  subject  i  and  which  would  have  sp^ 
peared  wholly  out  of  place,  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  any  other  branch  of  physical  science,  in- 
volved to  the  same  degree  in  the  technical  mysteries 
of  numbers  and  of  diagrams,  * 

♦  Note  (N  n.) 
11 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  OUR  ACQUIRED  POWERS 
OF  JUDGMENT.— APPLICATION  OP  THESE  TO  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THIS  ESSAY. 


In  treadng,  on  n  fcmnei^  occasion,  of  the  faculty  of 
Attention,  I  endeavoured  to  iUustrate  those  inteK 
lectual  processes,  whiA,  by  often  passing  through 
the  mind,  come  at  length  to  be  carried  on  with  ara* 
pidity  that  eludes  all  our  efforts  to  remark  it ;  giving 
to  many  of  our  judgments,  which  are  really  the  re- 
sult of  thought  and  reflection^  the  appearance  of  in- 
stantaneous and  intuitive  perceptions.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  such  processes  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  understanding  affords,  occurs  in 
what  are  commonly  called  the  acquired  perceptions 
of  sight ;  the  theory  of  which  has  engaged  the  eu^ 
riosity  of  many  philosophers  since  the  time  of  Berke- 

Pf 
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ley,  and  seems  to  be  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood. The  other  cases  which  I  aUude  to  are  ex- 
tremely analogous  to  these  acquired  perceptions,  and 
are  explicable  on  the  same  general  principles.  The 
most  material  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  ac- 
quired perceptions  of  sight  are  common  to  the 
whole  human  race ;  the  common  necessities  of  our 
nature  forcing  every  man  to  cultivate,  from  early  in- 
fancy, the  habits  by  which  they  are  formed ;  where- 
as the  greater  part  of  our  other  acquired  judgments, 
being  the  result  of  habits  connected  with  particular 
professions  or  pursuits,  are  peculiar  to  certain  classes 
of  individuals. 

Next  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  may  be 
ranked,  in  point  of  rapidity,  those  processes  of 
thought  which  pass  through  the  mind,  in  the  fami- 
liar operations  of  reading  and  of  writing.  In  the. 
former  operation,  the  meaning  of  what  we  read 
seems  to  be  seized  at  once  with  the  instantaneous- 
ness  of  a  perception.  In  the  latter,  as  the  train  of 
our  ideas  proceeds^  we  find  |}iese  ideas  recorded  ^ 
on  paper,  by  an  almost  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
hand ;— a  movemrat  which  has  no  nrare  tendency  to 
distract  our  attention,  than  the  function  of  le^m^ 
tion,  or  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  familiari- 
ty alone  of  such  phenomena  that  prevents  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  from  reflecting  on  them  with  the 
wonder  which  they  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  philo- 
sopher; and  which  will  be  found  always  to  rise 
higher,  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis 
to  which  he  subjects  them. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  subject  of  wonder  only  that  these 
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pheBMnens  ought  to  be  swarded,  Th#  pnotical 
ksflon  which  4hey  su^ert  is  of  the  highest  ilDport* 
aaoe  i  asd  is  calculftted  to  inspire  m  with  new  con- 
fidence and  vigour,  in  the  cultivation  of  whatever  in- 
telleetual  habits  our  situation  in  life  may  render  it 
useful  for  us  to  possess.  Such  was  the  inference 
which  was  long  ago  drawn  from  them  by  Polybius, 
with  a  flpirit  of  philosophical  generalization,  which 
is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  historians. 

'<  It  would  be  ea8y,'^8ays  this  most  judicioite  writers 
**  to  shew  by  inst^ces,  that  many  things  which  ap* 
**  pear,  in  the  beginniing,  to  be  not  only  difficult,  but 
««  absolutely  impracticable,  are,  in  the  course  of  time, 
*^  and  by  continued  use,  accomplished  with  the  great- 
'<  est  case.     Among  numberless  instances,  the  art  of 
**  reading  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  clearest 
**  and  most  convincing  proofs  of  this  remark*    Take 
*^  a  man  who  has  never  learned  to  t^ead,  but  is  others 
'*  wise  a  man  a£  sense  ;  set  a  child  before  him  who 
<<  has  learned,  and  order  hipi  to  read  a  passage  in  a 
'<  book.     It  is  certain,  that  this  man  will  scarcely 
'*  be  able  to  persuade  himself,  that  the  child,  as  he 
**  reads,  must  consider  distinctly.  First,  the  form  of 
**  all  the  letters  >  in  the  Next  place,  their  power ; 
**  and.  Thirdly,  their  connection  one  with  another. 
"  For  each  of  these  things  requires  a  certain  portion 
**  of  time.    When  he  hears  him,  therefore,  read  four 
**  or  five  lines  together,  without  any  hesitation,  and 
*\in  a  breath,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  be- 
'^  lieve  that  the  child  never  saw  the  book  before. 
'^  But  if  to  the  reading  some  gesture  also  should  be 
'*  added ;  if  the  child  should  attend  to  all  the  stops^ 
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**  aod  observe  all  the  breathings,  rough  and  smooth, 
**  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  convince  the  man 
"  that  this  is  true.  From  hence,  therefore,  we  siay 
**  learn,  never  to  be  deterred  from  any  useful  pursuit 
**  by  the  seeming  difficulties  that  attend  it ;  but  to 
**  endeavour  rather  to  surmount  these  difficulties  by 
"  practice  and  habit.''  * 

A  rapidity  somewhat  approaching  to  that  .which  is 
exemplified  in  reading  and  writing,  has  frequently 
been  acquired  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  early 
and  constantly  directed  to  arithmetical  computations. 
The  quickness  of  that  glance  with  which  they  are 
able  to  tell  at  once  the  sum  resulting  from  the  ad- 
dition of  long  columns  of  figures,  is  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  it ;  and  is  not  easily  expli- 
cable by  those  who  have. 

It  is  to  an  acquired  rapidity  of  judgment,  resem- 
bling what  is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  instances, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  intellectual  endowments  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  that  great  man  (if  we  may  credit 
Whiston)  sterns  to  have  thought  connected  with 
some  original  peculiarity  of  genius : — I  allude  to  his 
intuitive  perception  of  various  mathematical  conclu- 
sions, by  no  means  obvious  to  ordinary  understand- 
ings. As  an  example  of  this,  a  well-known  proper- 
ty of  the  Ellipse  is  mentioned  ;t  of  which  (though 

♦  Hampton's  Translation. — ^The  above  extract  forms  part  of 
a  very  interesting  discussion  concerning  the  use  of  an  ancient 
Telegraph. 

+  I'bat  tlic  parallelogram,  formed  by  the  tangents  passing 
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certainly  by  no  means  self-evident)  Newton  is  said  to 
have  told  his  friend  Mr  Cotes,  that  he  saw  at  once 
the  truth,  without  the  intermediation  of  any  process 
of  reasoning  whatsoever.  For  an  explanation  of  the 
fact,  according  to  my  idea  of  it,  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  some  observations  which  I  have  stated  in 
the  Phihsophf  of  the  Hvman  Mind.  At  present 
I  shall  only  add,  as  pother  circumstance  which  may 
occasionally  mislead  a  mathematician  in  estimating 
the  quickness  of  his  own  perceptions.  That,  after 
haviifg  onpe  ascertained  the  connection  between  two 
propositions  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  fixed  this 
connection  in  the  memory,  the  one  proposition  will, 
in  future,  suggest  the  other  as  its  necessary  and  im- 
mediate consequence.  In  this  manner,  an  experi- 
enced mathematician  proceeds,  as  it  were,  by  leaps, 
from  one  truth  to  another  \  and  may  sometimes  mis- 
take, for  an  intuitive  judgment,  a  conclusion  dedu- 
ced from  a  long  process  of  thought,  now  obliterated 
from  the  mind* 

Another  instance  of  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
thought  occurs  in  individuals  who  are  daily  conver- 
sant with  mechanical  inventions.  Where  a  person, 
possessed  of  equal  intellectual  ability,  would  find 
himself  bewildered  and  lost  among  the  details  of  a 
machine,  the  practised  mechanician  comprehends,  in 
an  instant,  all  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  the 
different  parts.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe  this  quicks 
ness  to  a  difference  of  natural  capacity ;  but  it  is,  n 

through  the  vertices  of  any  two  of  its  conjugate  diameters,  is  al^ 
ways  of  the  same  magnitude. 
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reality,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  eSeA  of  HalMt  in 
&iniliariziiig  the  mind  to  artificial  cottAinittions  of 
circumstances ;  in  the  same  manner  in  ^hich  the 
general  physical  kws,  which  are  obvi^u^  to  the  senseB 
of  all  meni  insensibly  adapt  to  them^lves  the  order 
of  their  ideas,  and  render  a  corf  espondent  set  of  Ha* 
)>its  apparently  a  Second  Nature.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
in  viewing  a  complicated  machine,  the  experienced 
engineer  finds  himself  at  home  (if  I  may  use  a  fiu 
miliar^  but  very  significant  phrase)  ;  white,  on  the 
same  occasion,  a  perton  of  difierent  pursuits  fcieb 
as  if  transported  into  a  new  world. 

The  quickness  and  variety  of  intellectual  combina- 
tion, exemplified  in  every  sentence  uttered  by  an 
ej:tempore  speaker,  is  the  result  of  analogous  habits; 
—And  where  such  a  talent  includes,  not  merely  a  flu- 
ency of  correct  and  eloquent  expression,  but  a  per- 
fect command  of  whatever  powers  he  may  possess, 
whether  of  argument,  of  persuasion,  of  fancy,  or  of 
wit,  it  furnishes  unquestionably  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  proofs  that  can  be  produced,  of  the  asto- 
nishing capacities  of  human  genius.— But  on  this  to- 
pic (which  I  have  often  destined  for  the  subject  of 
a  separate  Essay)  I  forbear  to  enlarge  at  present. 

Similar  observations  to  these  might  be  extended 
to  all  the  various  applications  of  the  understanding. 
Not  that  I  would  insinuate,  with  Helvetius,  that,  in 
point  of  quickness,  or  of  any  other  mental  quality, 
the  whole  of  our  species  stand  originally  on  the  same 
leveL  All  that  I  would  be  understood  to  assert 
amounts  to  this,  that  wherever  we  see  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  displayed  on  particular  subjectSi  with 
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a  cdenty  6r  suxpasflu^  ^rkat  we  are  Kcnatgmed  to 
remark  ia  (»xlijaary  life ;  ki^tead  of  forming  any  rash 
inference  concerning  the  inequalities  of  genius  in 
difiBsirent  individuals,  we  shaH,  in  general,  judge 
more  safely,  by  considering  the  fyct  in  question, 
merely  as  an  illustration  <^  those  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  of  study,  to  which  some  peculiarity  of  in-* 
clination  has  predisposed,  or  some  peculiarity  of  si-. 
tuation  has  trained  the  mind«  * 

To  exemplify  this  conclusion,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  instance,  than  that  military  eye  in  the  survey 
of  a  country,  which,  in  some  men,  i^pears  ahnost  in 
the  form  of  a  Sixth  Sense.     The  French  writers  al« 

r- 

*  A  classical  author  has  elegantly  conveyed  the  same  maxim, 
by  the  order  in  which  he  has  arranged  the  qualities  enumerated 
in  the  following  sentence :  ^  Vincebat  omnes  curd,  vigilant!^,  pa* 
<(  tienti4>  calliditate,  ^  ederkate  ingtm!*  The  last  of  the  cata- 
logue he  plainly  coosidered  as  only  tiie  result  of  the  habite  im- 
posed by  the  former. 

Montaigne  had  probably  an  idea  somewhat  similar  to  this  when 
he  remarked  (in  speaking  of  the  game  of  chess) — "  La  precel- 
'^  lence  rare  et  au-dessus  du  commun  messied  k  un  homme 
"  d'honneor  en  chose  frivole."  A  marked  and  unrivalled  pre-cmi- 
neaqe  in  such  accomplishments  he  seems  to  have  considered  as, 
at  once,  evidence  of  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  directed  to  an  object  of  little  comparative  value, 
and  as  symptomatic  of  an  undue  desire  to  display  advantages 
over  others,  which  would  cease  to  attract  wonder,  if  the  secret 
were  discoverea  of  die  time  and  labour  sacrificed  to  their  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  weakness  alluded  to  by  Montaigne  is,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  characteristical  of  those  who  have  been  trained  up,  from 
childhood;  in  the  habits  and  prejudices  connected  with  elevated 
rank. 
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lude  ifisg^jJba  tJi^  «aiu4ity  Q^Mlfi  eencqpi^ V  by  the 
phrase  oott/>  «r«?j^  wyoh  they  etaylciy  to  eaquress  it. 
'<  It  IB  a  taknt/'  says  Gkift^ert,  in  ys'EsMy  ea  Tac- 
ticSf  ^^  which  may  be  improved,  but  which  is  not  to 
**  be  acquired  by  practice.  It  is  an  intuitive  £icul- 
**  ty,  and  the  gift  of  Nature  ;  a  gift  which  she  be- 
'*  stows  only  on  a  few  fiivourites  in  the  courae  of  an 
«  age/'  The  same  authw,  however,  ehewhere  qua- 
lifies these  very  strong  assertions,  by  remarking,  that 
the  principal  means  by  which  a  military  man  ac- 
quires it^  is  daily  practice  in  his  youth ;  constantly 
keeping  in  view  its  culture  ^nd  ^provement,  not 
only  when  actually  employed  is^e  field,  but  while 
amusing  himself  with  a  journey  or  with  a  hunting  ex« 
peditioh,  in  times  of  peace. — In  confirmation  of  this, 
he  refers  to  the  studies  and  exercises  by  which  Fin- 
lopoemeQ  (who  liaabMnalvayft  peculiarly  oebbrated 
for  this  taknt)  pt^jwred  hkiseif  for  the  duties  of 
his  profession ;  and  certainly  no  example  could  have 
been  referred  to  fitter  to  illustrate  the  comment,  or 
more  directly  in  ^pp^ition  to  the.  geii^4  maxun. 
The  acGimat  ffwu  e£  th^fe  8tiidieB>  by  Lvvy*  is  so 
circumstantial  and  interesting,  that  I  shall  make  no 
i^logy  for  transcribing  it  at  length ;  more  especial* 
ly  as  it  affords  a  moral  lesson,  equally  applicable  to 
dl  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind. 

<<  Erat  a^tenl^  Cbili^cemen  pivscipme  in  diieendo 
«  agmine  locaaque  eapiendis  solerttse  atque  tuns ;  nee 
^^  belli  tantum  temporibus,  sed  etiam  in  pace,  ad  id 
^*  maxime  animum  exercuerat.  Ubi  iter  quopiam  fa- 
<<  ceret,  et  ad  difficilem  transitu  saltum  venisset,  am- 
^  templatus  ab  omni  parte  loci  natunttn>  quum  solus 
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*'  erat,  secum  ipse  agitabat  animo ;  quimi  comites  ha- 
**  beret,  abiis  quaerebat,  siliostis  eo  loco  apparuisset, 
*^  quid  si  a  frohte,  quid  si  ab  latere  hoc  aut  illo,  quid 
^*  si  a  tergo  adoriretar,  capiendum  consilii  foret  ? 
**  Posse  instructos  recta  acie,  posse  inconditum  ag- 
*^  men,  et  tantummodo  aptum  vise,  occurrere.  Quern 
*<  locum  ipse  capturus  esset,  cogitando  aut  qua^ren* 
^*  do,  exsequebatur ;  aut  quot  armatis,  aut  quo  ge- 
^<  nere  armorum  usurus :  quo  impedimenta,  quo  sar- 
**  cinas,  quo  turbam  inermem  rejiceret :  quanto  ea 
*^  aut  quali  presidio  custodiret ;  et  utrum  pergere 
'<  qi]&  i^isset  ire  via,  an  e&,qu&  veniiisset  repetere 
*^  melius  esset :  castris  quoque  quem  lociun  caperet, 
<<  quantum  munimento  amplecteretur  loci,  qua  op- 
**  portuna  aquatio,  qu&  pabuli  Hgnorumque  copia  es- 
**  set ;  qua  postero  die  castra  movendi  tutum  max- 
<<  ime  iter,  quae  forma  agminis  foret.  His  curis 
^  ci^tationibusque,''  the  historian  adds,  **  ita  ab 
^  ineunte  estate  animum  agitaverat,  ut  nulla  ei  nova 
*^  in  tali  re  C(^tatio  esset." 

The  assertion  of  Guibert,  which  led  me  to  intro- 
duce the  foregoing  quotation,  may  perhaps  appear  to 
some  too  extravagant  to  merit  any  notice  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  since  the  common  ideas,  even  of  specula- 
tive men,  concerning  the  talent  to  which  it  relates, 
were  as  vague  and  erroneous  as  they  are  at  present, 
with  respect  to  the  general  theory  of  our  intellectual 
habits.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Folard,  in  his 
essay  on  the  coup  d*ceil  miUtaire,  labours  to  correct 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  considered  a  miUtary  eye 
as  a  gift  of  nature,  as  strenuously  as  Mr  Burke,  Sir 
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J.  Reynolds;  Dr  Crerard,  and  Mr  Alison,  have  com- 
bated,  in  our  own  times,  the  prevailing  doctrines 
which  class  Taste  among  the  simple  and  original  ik* 
culties  which  belong  to  our  species.  * 

An  accurate  examination  and  analysis  of  our  va- 
nous  acquired  powers  of  judgment  and  mtelkctaal 
exertion,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  dt&rent 
walks  of  life,  would,  if  I  am  not  mistake,  open 
some  prospects  of  the  Mind,  equally  new  and  inte* 
resting.  At  present,  however,  I  propose  to  cooSxse 
myself  to  the  power  of  Taste  ;  partly  on  account  of 
its  close  connection  with  the  train  of  thinking  which 
I  have  pursued  in  the  two  preceding  Essays ;  and 
partly  of  its  extensive  influence,  in  a  cultivated  so- 
ciety, both  on  the  happiness  of  individualst  and  on 
the  general  state  of  manners.  My  ^culations  con- 
cerning some  other  powers  of  the  understanding, 
which  I  consider  as  entirely  analogous  im  tbw  ori- 
gin, will  find  a  place  in  the  sequel  of  my  wwk  on 
the  Human  Mind  ;  if  I  should  live  to  execute  that 
part  of  my  plan,  which  relates  to  the  varieties  of  ge- 
nius, and  of  intellectual  character. 

It  was  with  a  reference  to  the  Power  which  I  aaa 
now  to  examine,  and  to  the  doctrine  with  reqpect  ta 
it,  which  I  wish  at  pi^esent  to  establish,  that  I  was 
led,  many  years  ago  (in  treating  of  those  rapid  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  which  it  is  sometimes  of  import- 
ance to  bring  to  light  by  patient  investigation),  to 
take  notice  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  arresting  and 
detecting  our  fleeting  ideas,  in  cases  where  they 

*  See  Note  (O  o.) 
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lead  to  iny  interesting  condutiaii,  or  excite  any 
pleasant  emotion. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  (aa  I  have  observed  on  the 
flame  occasion))  that  **  the  mind,  when  once  it  has 
^*  felt  the  pleasure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace 
"  the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  it."     It  is  owing 
to  this,  that  Taste  has  been  so  generally  ranked 
among  our  original  faculties }  and  that  so  little  at- 
tention has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  process  by 
which  it  is  formed.    Dr  Gerard  and  Mr  Alison,  in- 
deed, have  analysed,  with  great  ingenuity  and  suc- 
cess, the  most  important  elements  which  enter  into 
its  composition,  as  it  exists  in  a  well-informed  and 
cultivated  mind ;  and  some  very  valuable  observa^ 
tions  on  the  same  subject  may  be  collected  from 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  D'Alembert:   but  it 
did  not  fall  under  the  design  of  any  of  these  writers 
to  trace  the  growth  of  Taste  from  its  first  seeds  in 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  ;  or  to  illustrate  the 
analogy  which  it  exhibits,  in  some  of  the  intellectu- 
al processes  connected  with  it,  to  what  takes  place 
in  various  other  acquired  endowments  of  the  under- 
standing.    It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  that  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  it  in  this  Essay ; — a  point  of  view, 
in  which  I  am  sensible  the  subject  by  no  means  pre- 
sents the  same  pleasing  and  inviting  aspect,  as  when 
examined  in  its  connection  with  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophical criticism  ;  but  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  it  may  afford  some  new  illustrations  of 
the  theory  of  the  human  mind.     The  two  inquiries, 
it  is  obvious,  are  widely  different  from  each  other  j 
resembling  somewhat,  in  their  mutuat  relation,  that 
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which  exists  between  Berkeley's  analysb  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  children  learn  to  jvdge  of  distances 
and  magnitudes,  and  the  researches  of  the  Optician 
concerning  the  defects  to  which  vision  is  liable,  and 
the  means  by  which  art  is  enabled  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  perceptions. 

Different,  however,  as  these  inquiries  are  in  their 
aim,  they  may  perhaps  be  found  to  reflect  %ht  on 
each  other,  in  the  course  of  our  progress  ;  and,  in* 
deed,  I  should  distrust  the  justness  of  my  own  opi* 
nions,  were  they  to  lead  me  to  any  conclusions  ma- 
terially different  from  those  which  have  been  sane* 
tioned  by  so  many  and  so  high  authorities. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

GRADUAL  PROGRESS  BX  WHICH  TASTE  IS  FORMED. 


I  HAVE  already  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempts whieh  a  few  philosophers  have  made  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  Taste,  the  prevailing  notions 
concerning  it  are  far  from  being  correct  or  definite. 
Of  this,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  those  who 
have  observed  the  manner  in  which  it  is  classed  by 
some  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  Human  Mind,  in 
their  analysis  of  our  Intellectual  Faculties  ;  or  who 
recollect  the  definitions  given  of  it,  in  our  most  po- 
pular books  of  criticism.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
mention  that  of  Dr  Blair,  according  to  which,  its 
characteristical  quality  is  said  to  consist  in  *<  a  power 
**  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
"  and  of  art."  From  the  following  lines,  too,  it 
would  appear  that  the  idea  of  it  entertained  by  Aken-> 
side  was  nearly  the  sam^ : 

*<  What  then  is  Taste,  but  these  internal  powers, 
"^  Active  and  strong,  wEtd/teHngly  alroc 
**  To  each  fine  impulse  V* 

It  is  in  consequence  of  tliis  gifi  that  we  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  susceptible  of  the  pleasures  resulting 
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from  a  poem,  a  picture,  a  landscapCi  a  well-propor- 
tioned building,  a  regular  set  of  features ;  and  it  is 
to  those  individuals  who  possess  it,  that  Nature  ia 
understood  to  have  confined  exclusively  the  right  of 
pronouncing  judgment  in  the  fine  arts,  and  even  on 
the  beauties  of  her  own  productions. 

If  these  ideas  be  just,  it  evidently  follows,  that 
the  degree  of  our  taste  is  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  pleasure  we  are  fitted  to  receive  from  its  ap- 
propriate objects.  The  fact,  however,  is  certainly 
different.  Many  whose  taste  is  indisputably  good« 
contemplate  with  little  interest  what  they  acknow- 
ledge to  be  beautiful ;  while  others^  in  whom  the 
slightest  pretension  to  taste  would  be  justly  treated 
with  ridicule,  are  affected,  on  the  same  occaakm, 
with  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  Nor  are  the  words 
Taste  and  Sensibility  by  any  means  conceived  to  be 
synonymous  in  the  common  apprehensions  of  man* 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  a  more  than  ordmary  share 
of  the  latter  quality  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  pretty 
strong  evidence  of  some  deficiency  in  the  fcHrmer. 

That  Taste  does  not  consist  in  sensibility  alone, 
appears  farther  from  this,  that  it  is  suaoeptible  of 
improvement  from  culture,  in  a  higher  degree,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  power  of  the  mind ;  wh«:eaa 
the  acuteness  of  all  our  feelings  is  diminished  by  a 
repetition  of  the  impression.-^The  truth  of  this  last 
remark  will  be  fully  established  in  another  work, 
where  I  shall  have  occasion  to  contrast  the  c^poaite 
effects  of  habit  on  our  passive  impressions,  and  on  our 
active  principles. 

These  general  observations  are  suflBcient  to  diew. 
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that  the  definiticA  ^  Taste,  fermerl]'  quoted,  is  at 
ieiist  JDCompIete }  and  that  thia  pow^^r  must  neces- 
sarily Hiclude  other  elem^Eita  in  ita  composition. 

In  order  to  ascertaixi  what  these  elements  are,  the 
fyfst  8tep  aeenia  to  be^  to  examine  that  partieufaor 
class  of  obfects  with  which  Taste  is  conversant.  In 
this  part  of  the  inquiry,  the  condusions  to  whidi  we 
have  been  led  by  ^  fore^wng  ^dilations  will,  I 
hope,  furnish  some  use&l  principles. 

From  the  train  of  thought  pursued  in  a  former 
Essay,  it  appeared,  that  even  in  those  objects  of 
taste  which  are  presented  to  the  mind,  by  the  sense 
of  Seeing  alone,  an  indefinite  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, of  very  difierent  idnds,  may  conspire  in  produ- 
cing that  agreeable  effect,  to  the  cause  of  which  we 
give  the  name  of  Beauty :-— colours,  forms,  motion, 
proportion^  fitness,  symmetry,  variety,  utility,  with 
all  the  modifications  of  which  they  aresuscq>tible  ;^— 
togetha*  with  the  numberless  charms  attached  to 
moral  expression,  or  arising  from  associations  esta- 
blished by  custom,  between  the  material  world  and 
our  complicated  frame.  It  appeared  farther,  that 
in  such  instances,  the  pleasing  emotion  (heightened, 
us  it  frequently  is,  by  the  concomitant  pleasures  of 
Souiid)  continues  still,  as  far  as  our  consciousness 
can  judge  of  it,  to  be  simple  and  uncompounded, 
and  that  all  the  different  sources  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds are  naturally  united,  and  identified  in  our  con- 
ceptions, with  the  organic  impressions  on  the  eye  or 
on  the  ear.  * 

*  VoUaire  furnishes  an  apposite  illustration  of  this  remark,  in 
his  description  of  the  opera  at  Paris  : 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  reiiiaik,  that  it  is  not 
by  reasoning  d  priori^  that  we  can  hope  to  make 
any  progress  in  ascertaining  and  separating  the  re- 
spective eflfects  of  the  various  ingredients  which  may 
be  thus  blended  in  the  composition  of  Beauty.  In 
analyzing  these,  we  must  proceed  on  the  same  ge^ 
neral  principles  by  which  we  are  guided  in  inves- 
tigating the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  ma- 
terial substances ;  that  is,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  on  beauti- 


^  II  fiint  se  rendre  ft  ce  paJais  magiqney 
^*  Oo  Ifli  beaox  veiiy  Ul  dune,  b  motiqoe, 
**  Vvi  de  ehannerlet  yeux  par  la  oooleun, 
**  L'art  plus  heurenx  de  s^dnire  lea  ccenn, 
^  De  cent  plaisin  fontnn  plaisir  nniqae," 

Akenside  has  remarked  this  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  iden- 
tify the  sources  of  the  secondary  or  accessory  pleasures  it  enjoys, 
with  those  perceptions  of  seeing  and  hearing,  which  fonn  the 
fkysical  ham  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  our  idea  of  the 
Beautiful.  The  examples  he  has  selected  are  equally  familiar 
and  striking: 

'<  So,  while  we  taste  the  fragrance  of  the  rose» 
<'  Glows  not  her  blush  the  furor?  while  we  view, 
**  Amid  the  noon4ide  w«lk»  a  limpid  rill 
u  Gosh  throQsb  the  trickling  herbage,  to  the  thirst 
'<  Of  summer  yielding  the  delicioos  draught 
u  Of  cool  refreshment ;  o'er  the  moasy  brink 
^  Shines  not  the  suriace  clearer,  and  the  waves 
'^  With  sweeter  music  muimurasthey  flow?" 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing  may  be  collected  float 
the  wonderful  effect  on  the  estimate  we  form  qf  the  beauty  of  a 
particular  landscape,  by  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  tempera* 
turc  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  moment  we  see  it  How  very  dif- 
ferent  seems  the  aspect  of  the  same  scene,  according  as  the  wind 
happens  to  blow  from  the  East  or  from  the  West ! 


M  oti!)«eC0  of  vwiow  kinds ;  attendiiig  ^efitly 
to  die  agi^eeiU^  o»  the  disagreMhle  eflfects  tvi^ 
«spme&ee^  i&  the  ceie  of  these  diverrified  com- 
bkurtioM.  The  eoacltttklDg  thug  fanned  may,  it  is 
db^0tis^  enable  us  aftervrards  to  recompoxmd  th^ 
glttbe  elemettts^  aecordkig  to  our  own  faney,  so  as  to 
di^w^  at  to  inefease  the  pleasure  {produced; 
ivkflo  they  fuiUish  ao  agteeaUe  exercise  to  the  in^^ 
telleetiial  powen^  m  trscing  the  basuties,  both  of 
HMnfe  and  of  drt,  to  their  ^u^ral  latts. 

hk  iifl  these  expemuents  and  obselratidns^  it  is  of 
kiqM>Ma&ee  to  add^  the  result  is  judged  of  by  ^^fd« 
]|^  to  ow  owB  fedki^  i  as,  k  our  researebes  cMi- 
GSMtteg  Aea^  We  appetd  to  the  theitnouieter*  By 
IttdbMs  of  this  kind^  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex*- 
pe6t  ttMtwemayae({uire  a  power  cxfieuiarkiug  those 
fl^bter  hfipressSons,  whether  pleasant  or  pamfiil, 
i4idch  are  eteiioiiked  by  Admafy  observers ;  mtbe 
same  maimer  as  the  touch  of  ablind  man  appears  to 
iaiprove,  lii  MtMqoe&oe  of  the  peculiar  attention 
which  ho  is  led  to  bestow  on  the  perceptio&s  of  the 
hsad^  Ow  sensibility  to  beauty  does  not^  in  this 
w»f3  beceifio  i^ly  more  exquisite  and  delightful 
thtHA  befere  i  but^  by  aftyactkig  our  notice  in  a  great* 
er  degree,  it  k  i^adored  a  nieer  and  more  delicate 
ksiftyuinent  ftr  assi^flingthe  judgment  in  its  estimate 

Nor  is  it  o6ly  k  amdysing  the  pleasing  mgre- 
^^to  ithieh  enter  iirto  the  composition  of  beautiful 
aibjeetS)  ttitH;  obserlfirtaons  and  experiments  are  neces- 
stai^  f#  those  who  wish  to  study  the  prine^es  of 
fi  ifkTk  a  Ht^  io  their  praetied  i^Iications. 
og 
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Vfh^k^  tkeir^im  mity  be  to  peodttce  m^  nrwiiiniit 
tioHs  <^  th^^ir  own,  or  to  proooimce  qb  tbetttmks 
andde$»c^of  time  exeeirtedby  oth€»,(it«iOf««i 
flential  importance,  that  they  should  be  aUe  toiabt 
parale  what  iafleamag  firoia  whiM;  obfilrq^ 
able  effeot*  Independ^itly  of  experieBee*  'faofirevam 
the  most  ex^kite  senaBiility,  seooaded  by  th^  maat 
acute  intellect)  cannot  lead  to  a  single  coQaluMn 
oonceming  the^partioukr  einrnmstaoees.  frdm  vhicb 
the  pleasure  or  uneasinesB  arisas.  In  profOEkips,  isii 
deed,  to  the  d^ree  of  the  observer's  senaibilikyt  he 
itiU  be  dd^hted  with  the  former,  and  o&nded  with 
the  latter ;  but  till  he  is  able  to  draw  the  line  difr* 
tmetly  between  theqa,  hia  sensibflity  will  affiird  so 
lights  of  which  he  can  avail  himself  in  future,  eitliev 
as  an  artist  or  as  a  judge*  It  is  in  thia  ^Ustmguuh- 
ing  or  dmrimnating  perc^tio^,  that  the  power  de- 
Honied  by  the  woi?d  Taste  seems  to  me  chiefly  tocon- 


The  fact  is  peifeedy  analogous  in  that  t^adUgiense 
horn  which  this  mental  power  derives  its  haose.  A 
deader  in  wines  is  aUe,  in  any  of  the  comnum  ac^des 
of  his  trade;  to  detect  the  least  ingredieatiKhicfa  dees 
not  properly  enter  into  thecompositJOB;  and,  in  pgo^ 
nouncingit  to  be  good  or  bad,  can  fis:  ationw.^i  the 
specific  qualities  which  please  or  offend.  It  iscnot 
pn  the  sensibility  of  his  organ  that  this  power  der 
pend;.  Some  degree  of  sensibility  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  to:  enable  him  to  voceiye  any  sensation  at 
aU>  but  the  degree  of  his  distinguishing  power  iaby 
no  means  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  his^ensibili* 
ty.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  manifestly  this  distja- 


giiiAbiiig  power  aktee,  whaeh  rendeiti  hisr  ju^ments 
in  wme  of  any  me  to  hnnself  in  his  purchases,  or  of 
any  value  to  those  whose  gratifieation  is  the  object 
of  his  art* 

Mr  HuHie^  in  his  Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Tasted 
has  ^qproached  nearly  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  in 
the  application  which  he  makes  to  it  of  a  story  in 
Don  QttiKote :  And^  i^hough  I  by  no  means  as-* 
sent  to'  the  general  train  of  reasoning  which  that  es> 
say  contains,  I  cannot  help  availing  myself  of  the 
support  which,  oa  this  fundamental  point,  my  con- 
dusions  may  receive  from  their  coincidence  with 
those  of  so  profound  a  writer ;  as  well  as  of  die  very 
happy  illustration  whidi  he  has  employed  in  its  state- 
ment* 

^*  It  is  with  good  reason,''  says  Sancho  to  the 
squire  with  tiie  gt^eot  nose,  *'that  I  pretend  to  have 
*^  a  judgment  in  wine.  This  is  a  quahty  hereditary 
*^  in  our  family.  Two  of  my  kinsmen  were  called 
*^  to  give  their  opinion  of  a  hogshead  which  was  sup- 
**  posed  to  be  OKcellent,  beingoldandof  a  good  vin- 
^^  tage.  One  of  them  tastes  it ;  considers  it ;  aind 
*^  after  mature  reflerticm,  pronounces  the  wine  to  be" 
**  good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of  leather  which 
'<  he  pereeived  in  it.  The  other,  after  usii^  the 
'*  same  precautions,  gives  also  his  verdict  in  favour 
'*  of  ihe  wine  i  but  with  the  reserve  of  a  taste  of  iron. 
^*  which  he  could  easily  distinguish.  You  cannot 
<<  imagine  how  they  were  botili  ridiculed  for  their 
*\  judgment.  But  who .  laughed  in  the  end  ? .  On 
'^  emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  found  at'  the 
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**  bottom  an  old  k«y,  nvink  a  IsMhoa  ^img  ifei  t# 
« it." 

Another  dreualMttid^  K«iu4ttbiy  cfeMMiaMMI 
of  intellectual  Taste,  is  the  mstantaneou9Mt$  "tiHk 
which  its  dcfcisioiis  appeal*,  &  mmmI  testtiMeii  to  be 
formed.  I&  thk  t«s))ect,  Iflt^trhni,  it  noeuMtH  Ike 
exteratd  leiise  after  which  it  is  naned ;  ai^,  khie^^ 
the  andogy  between  the  two  ptmeta  ^  to  tatiMd 
points,  so  coniptete>  as  M&^aaAj  M  nccoittit  fi»  at 
application  of  thb  SMtie  eXj^iiMBiMM  to  MMl ;  and 
even  to  justify  those  writeis  who  h*re  aMedipMii  to 
^strate  the  theor^r  of  the  former,  by  an  eMmfimtieii 
9f  the  diore  obViottt  abd  famiKar  paree^«fts  bt  €te 
latter. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Voltaire  shonld  BMe 
been  so  strongly  knpressed  with  thisr  MMlogy,  aft  t» 
eonclttde,  that  it  m«at  haws  praientBd  ^s^  vaivtf' 
saHy  to  the  hamiui  wnderstanding,  ift  ifl  agia  of  Ae 
world.  **  The  fcelihf ,**  he  obaervesk  **  by  whMi  we 
*<  distiBgttish  berattea  aad  ddbcM  in  lile  «M^  is 
<«  prompt  in  its  diteextnB«bt>  and  ankiripiiM  nfec- 
**  tioo,  laee  1^  sensatieas  of  ^  toUgM  and  fiiite. 
**  Bodi  kindsof  Taite^t0o,a^oy,with  ai«lapM«iD& 
« satisfiwtioB,  what  is  good^  and  M^eat  nlMtia  lMd» 
»  with  an  emotion  ef  disgust.  Aai  miiiigtji^"  he 
addst  **  this  racta^orical  a|f  lieMiaii  tf  4i»  word 
**  taeiBt  is  common  to  all  haowa  hmguaffu,'*  *• 

in  haaacdmg  tins  hut  assevliflii,  Veteafite  has,  by  a^ 
stnnge  inattention,  «>verloaiced  the  w^ktMMiM  tsA 
often  remaifced  fact,  that  the  meH^or  ft^  tbrn.- 

*  EDcyclo}).  arU  Gout, 
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dSoMl  k  (Mfirefy^  nodem  arigin*  Petronius,  in- 
jdeody  as  Dr  BnMM  his  obiervied,  seems  to  have  em- 
tptoyri  tf^ipor  iBthkAgiuiitiveseiise;  buttiieuse  he 
^la*  laada  <rf'  that  word  is  so  p^euliair  to  himself^  that 
jA  hm  been  mi^  as.a  preaajaption  in  favour  of  the 
lOfiJBiMiof  tbosa  imtios  who  tibink,  that  the  book 
jvludtpnaes  n&der  his  name  is,  at  least  in  part,  the 
.asnqposition  of  a  hiter  period.  * 

Although*  how0ver»  in  the  andent  languages,  the 
"Word  l^Mtewas  aei|aii)iy  not  em^oyed  in  that  mota- 
tphorical  aeaqptation  whioh  has  now  becomeso  fiimiliar 
;te  the  ear,  it  is  evident  4ihat  the  analogy  which  has 
ksl  to  the  metaphor  did  net  entirely  esof^  the  an- 
.fdent  oritios.  Qainotilian,  in  particuhr,  speaking  of 
iMm  very  poianer,  obsBrves,  <<  That  it  is  not  to  be 
^^  cmnmnaaoated  by  instmctira  any  more  than  the 
*^  sensea  of  taste  or  of  mell}*'  t  and  with  respect 
to  aen0  4if  its  olveets,  he  tells  us,  that  ^*  they  are 
^*  pmmivad  by  a  latent  jndgmmt  of  the  mind,  re- 
<<  aamUtag  Hie  deeision  of  the  palate/'  '*  Quod 
''  aeptitttr  htante  judicio^  vebit  palato.''  After 
liiiv^^.penrived  the  analogy  so  disd^otiy,  it  is  some- 
whii  mupiisingv  that  the  very  oonvenient  metaphor 
wiueh  it  scwna  so  naturally  to  suggest,  should  not 
ooenr  m  any  ^  thevr  wiritinga, 

A  passages  eeinoMfag  atill  more  explicitly  with 
sane  of  the  ftsegoiog  idciu,  ooeurs  in  the  Theste- 
tttsofFlatft.    «' There  is  no  question,'' says  Soera- 

*  The  passage  in  question  is  tliis  :  "  Seriponem  h^bes  non  pub- 
•*  lici  saporis.**-^}.  e.  (commentante  «t  interprete  Gesnero)  non 
placentem  vulgo,  sed  sapientibus.  Ad  sauum  communcm,  et 
inteUigentigm  rsfeitur. 

t  Non  magis  arte  tradltur  quam  gustus  aut  odor. 
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tes  in  Ala  Diatigue,  <<  coiioenni(^  tittrfi  whiek  k 
**^  i^reetbletaeacbpenoBj  butccmoeitiii^  vi^attfijll^ 
^^  in  liime  to  Mose^  be  agneMe^  of  irindli.  v«ll  <iiicit 
^^  are  not  ecpalij  jttdges.«~Ycm  and  the  oook  nwj 
<<  juclge  of  a  dish  on  the. taUe  equaUy  ivril;  but, 
^*  while  the  dish  is  making,  the  oook  can  kettar  fae- 
*^  tel  what  will  ettsue  i^tom  this  or  that  manaer  ef 
<*  composing  it/'  *  How  exactly  does  thisrcoinmde 
with  that  remadoMe  ezpnasioii  wfajoh  Lwd  Qiafr- 
ham  applied  to  the  Taste  displajred  in  landacape^gat- 
denii^»  when  he  spc^  of  its  jorof^ljr  ^e  a 

The  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  Taste  in  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe,  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  various  oth^  expressions  transferred  to  die  Mmi. 
from  the  external  senses.  Such,  for  example,  is  tke 
word  Sagacity,  borrowed  from  the  sense^rf*  smelling; 
the  words  Foresight,  Intuition,  and  manyoAers, 
borrowed  from  the  sense  of  seeing  ;  Acuteness  and 
Penetration,  borrowed  from  toudi.  The  nse  made 
by  the  French,  of  the  word  taet,  is  a  oimunsbance 
still  more  directly  in  point  i  indeed  somuck  w,  dmt  ' 
the  definition  ginren  of  it  by  some  of  tkeir  ibest  au- 
thors, may  be  applied  very  neariy  tjs  Taste  in  its  fi« 
« gurative  acceptation.  <^  Hie  word  taet^^'  says  Rou- 
baud,  **  k  now,  in  general,  employed'to  express  a 
'^  decision  of  the  mind,  prompt,  subtle,  and  j«t.$  a 
V  decision  which  seems  to  antioipate  tke  slow  fro- 
*^  cesses  g£  roflection  and  reasoning,  and  to  pio- 
**  ceed  from  a  s(nrt  of  instinctive  suggestion,  cqju« 
<<  ducting  us  instantaneously  and  unerringly  to  thj^ 
«  truth." 

♦  Plat.  Op.  Tom.  i.  p.  178.— Edit  Stcphan. 


'  The  €liirf'iiffi»enoe  in  the  memng  of  like^e  tTvp 
4Mi«b  Mems  to  me  to  consist  ia  thia/r4liat  ^T^i^te 
ftWippoaBB  a  certain  d^ree  c^i original  siweptibili- 
ty>  ^^*a>  certain  d^ree  otr^hp  stfonger  ov  weak- 
erv^for  the  beauties  of  natare ;  whereas  the  word  tact 
is  ^pRipriated  to  things  in  which  the  power  of  jndg* 
ing  18  whoUy  acquired  $  as,  in  distangmshingthe 
handii  of  diffiercait  masters  in  painting,  and  in  the 
other  deeiaiona  concerning  the  merits  <)f  artists  which 
Mk  vnder  the  province  of  the  oonmnsseur.  It  is 
applied  also  to  a  quick  perception  of  those  ddicate 
shades  in  character  and  manners,  which  are  objects 
•f  study  to^  the  man  of  the  wwld.  *  In  this  last 
anise,  the  English  proverbial  expresuon  oS  feeling 
one^s  w^t  seems  to  suppose  such  a  power  as  the 
French-  denote  by  the  word  tact ;  and  has  probi^ly 
been  suj^jested  by  some  aimiha:  asso^ion* 

In  thirae  metafdiorical  applications  of  tb/a  wor^ 
iactf  the  allusion  is  jj^nly  made  to  the  more  delicate 
pecoeptions  af  touch  ^  such,  for  instance,  as  thofe 
which,  to  a  blind  man,  supply  the  place  of  sight*^ 
■i  a -maotter  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which 
a  nice  tatft  supersedes,  iqion  the  subjects  with  which 
it  is  conversant,  the  exareise  of  reasoning.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  analc^  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
astonifshiag  pereq^tions  which,  in  some  of  the  insect 
tsibes,  seem  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thia  ^ense,  far 
beyond  ita  ordinary  limits* 

'•«      /^  The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine, 

^'  Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  linCf'' 

•Note  (Pp.) 
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TbB  two  ^kfnimrimm^  whWl  I  Iwre  efaieiir^n^ 
larged  uppn,  m  tji^  forw^uig  abiBQrviitiow  qri  Ai» 
prioiciple  pf  T99te,  iiQ»>  Firsts  it$  pmff  rfwulytfral 
discrimintitipii  or  4iw3niiii^iitm  tb0  CTwwiniifcifii  of 
its  jappropnpte  ofcgeots }  nod  S#0Qiid))r»  th^  prowpfein 
tudi^  with  which  its  ^imem  turn  wmmm^  |vmma-r 
oed.  The  process  by  whiqh  diMe  chiiwteriftM 
qualities  of  t94tie  we  gradiMUy  foniied»  may  Ite  emlj 
conceived  froip  ooine  reiBwr]ij»  iHudi  I  have  stated  iii 
the  Fhilo8<^hy  i^  the  Hmnan  Mind,  when  ttrntiag 
f^  of  the  influence  ef  casual  aiBOflJataopg  «ii  our  spt* 
^^  culative  conclusions^" 

**  As  the  connecticma  among  phyneal  e^mts,"  I 
have  there  diserve4»  ^^  are  disceveced  by 
'^  alone,  it  is  evident  that,  when  we  see  a  phoii 
^^  mm  preceded  hj  a  number  of  cirewMtaoces^  it 
*^  is  impossible  for  us  to  dsteittme,  hy  mj  reasoniiig 
^^  dpriori,  which  of  the89qircuHis(;9ncBs  aiae  to  be  re- 
^*  garded  as  the  constani^  and  wfa^oh  as  the  aceideniai 
*<  antece4eQts  of  the  efl^.  {f,  in  the  couise  of  a«r 
<<  experience*  the  same  ^n^inationof  dreumstaiunsi 
*^  be  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any  atterationy 
^*  and  be  invari^ly  foUowed  by  the  sane  leault,  va 
l^  must  for  e^ier  remain  i^qrant,  whether  this  reauk 
<<  be  cannected  with  the  whole  fomhination,  or  with 
^^  one  or  more  of  the  ci^eumstipeet  oombi^ad  $  and, 
**  therefore,  |f  w?  aie  aaxious,  Vpon  any  aecaflan,  ta 
'^  produce  a  similar  effect,  Ab  oqly  lade  that  m^  can 
*^  follow,  with  perfect  aeaunty^  is  to  ia^lite*  in  every 
**  particular  circumstance,  ihe  ooifiUnaticHii  which 
<^  w?  h^ve  s^n.     It  is  (jnly  where  we  have  an  0|k 


^^  pMtw%  <^  sepantipg  sueh  drcumst^m^s  from 
^  enpli  a(h^ }  of  coml^Amg  tiuran  iwiously  toge^ 
V  thBTf  mA^f  Qb«nrviiigihereflMf(  which  nNuIt  from 
<^  thiWi  diUBwf^nt  OEperimepte,  thM  wp  oaa  ^sceitHii, 
^^  fliA  ffetmm$  t^  9»D^^  1»^  of  piMwe,  «nd 
^'  aliip  lihyviMl  cwses  of  th^ir  acddentiA  wsui  unes- 

Thk  ¥ifiw  of  4iie  proceai  by  w^iob  Ihe  gmeral 
)a;wB  of  the  tnatoriid  world  are  my0ftig»to4»  I  have 
e^»rm99A  to  ilhutrtte,  m  the  same  Seotion  of  that 
Work,  by  (Miiiif»rmg  it  with  the  natural  progroaa  of 
the  b^alaig  artf  from  the  iniperstitioua  cer^moi^ies 
•mpkifed  amoog  savage  tribes,  to  that  aimplieity  of 
paetiee  whieh  diatingnidbaa  an  enUghtoQed  ai^d  phi* 
Joaophieal  phyateiaa. 

I«  the  8§(^n  whii^h  immediatoly  follows^  I  have 
obaervod,  that  the  substaaoe  of  the  ibregoiog  qyota** 
tioa  is  ^ria^y  ^pUcable  to  the  ptoceas,  by  which 
tbe  pripcipl#  «^  Taste  is  formed  in  th?  mind  <^  aa 
indiyidiial.  <^  That  eertam  ot^eets  aro  fittod  to  ^ve 
^^ploaaum  wdothenidiagastytotheiviiiidtWekqow 
^^  iron  esperienoe  alone ;  and  it  ia  impossible  for  ust 
«« by  any  reawining  a  priori,  to  ex]^ainhow  thepleap 
^'  sure  or  the  pain  is  prdduced«  In  the  works  of 
«^  I^^ituret  W0  find,  in  many  instances,  the  elementa 
<«  of  Beauty  immtved  among  qireumstancess  which 
^(  ara  either  indiffenttit)  or  whicSi  obstnict  tho  g€»e* 
^^  fal  ei^t  I  and  it  is  only  by  a  train  of  oiperunente 
<^  that  we  can  aeparabe  these  thpcnmatsacos  from  tho 
^^  rest,  and  aseettain  with  what  partiouhir  qualitiea 
**  tho  pleasing  effi^st  ia  connected.  Aocordingly« 
<^  the  inexperianeed  attistt  when  he  copies  Natweb 
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<*  vnll  copy  her  servilely,  that  he  may  be  c^rtm  6F 
<*  securing  the  pleasing  eflfect ;  and  the  beauties  of 
**  his  performances  will  be  enaimbered  with  a  mrni- 
^'  ber  of  superfluous  or  of  disagreeable  eoncomitanta. 
**  Experience  and  observation  alone  can  enable  him 
^  to  make  this  discrimination :  to  exhibit  the  pritf- 
^*  ciples  of  beauty  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  to 
**  form  a  creation  of  his  own,  more  faultless  thatt 
^'  ever  fell  under  the  examination  of  his  senses/' 

*•  This  analogy,"  I  have  added,  *^  between  the  na- 
<*  tural  progress  of  taste,  and  the  natural  progress  of 
*«  physical  knowledge,  proceeds  on  the  supposition, 
*<  that  as,  in  the  material  world,  there  are  general 
^'  facts,  beyond  which  philosophy  is  unable  to  pro- 
<<  ceed ;  so,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there  is  an 
**  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objects 
*•  with  which  his  faculties  are  conversant ;  in  con- 
**  sequence  of  which,  these  objects  are  fitted  to  pro- 
«<  duce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions.  In  both 
^  cases,  reasoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety 
**  to  refer  particular  phenomena  to  general  prin- 
^'  ciples ;  but  in  both  cases,  we  must  at  last  arrive 
^*  at  principles  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
^  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Maker."  • 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  strong  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  there  are  some  important  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  diflfer  from  each  other. 
One  of  these  was  already  hinted  at,  when  I  remaiir- 
ed,  in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  diat  as,  in  our 
experimental  researches  concerning  the  laws  of  Mat- 
ter, the  ultimate  appeal  is  always  made  to  our  exter- 
nal senses,  so,  in  our  experimental  researches  eon- 
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cetmng^Ae  prineiplee  of  Beautj,  the  ultimate  appeal 
is  al#ays  made  to  our  own  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
emotions.  In  conducting  these  last  experiments^ 
WO' cannot,  it  is  evident,  avail  ourselves  of  any  thing 
iinalogous  to  the  instrumental  aids  which  the  mecha- 
Bieal  arts  have  furnished  to  our  bodily  organs  ;  and 
are  somewhat  in  the  same  situation  in  which  the  che- 
mist would  be  placed,  if  he  had  nothing  to  appeal  to 
in  his  estimates  of  Heat,  but  the  test  of  his  own  sen- 
sations. The  only  expedient  we  can  have  recourse 
to  for  supplying  this  drfect  is  to  repeat  our  experi- 
ments,  under  every  possible  variation  of  circum- 
stances by  which  the  state  and  temper  of  our  minds 
are  likely  to  be  effected  ;  and  to  compare  the  gene- 
ral result  with  the  experience  of  others,  whose  pecu- 
liar habits  and  associations  are  the  most  different 
Irom  our  own. 

On*  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
if  the  circumstance  just  remarked  lays  us  under  some 
inconvenience  in  our  researches  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  Beauty,  we  possess,  in  conducting  these, 
Ihe  singular  advantage  of  always  carrying  about  with 
US  the  materials  of  our  experiments.  In  the  infan- 
cy of  Taste,  indeed,  the  first  step  is  to  compare  ob- 
ject with  object ;— <me  scene  with  another  scene ; 
^me  picture  with  another  picture ;  one  poem  with 
sMther  poem  ;-^and,  at  all  times,  such  comparisons 
are  pleasing  and  instructive.  But  when  the  mind 
•has  once  ac<]piired  a  certain  fiuniliarity  with  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature  and  of  Art,  jnuch  may  be  effected,  in 
the  way  of  experiment,  by  the  power  of  Imagination 
alone.     Instead  of  waiting  to  compare  the  scene 
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now  beim  W»  with  taat^^r  ic^ioDr^  mtm  lm4 

vmem  «haiige0  of  whjeh  its  parte  vc^  mnemftMu,  I 

laft  aitfici|wte  frw  my  own  faeliogs*  in  thM»4i(ftr#' 
em  JGfm$f  the  itnpa^emrat  or  tho  ii^jiuj  tliot  wotU 
j)eiiilt<h>mo«ivyi^gtbemiatoe96c^  Thofrol 
ii  stiU  lapvf  fltarikwgf  wbw  the  oijgbal  coiklmkMi 
i»  iiiniudbo4  ^  loMi^Mtion  h^rs^lf,  md  whim  eh* 
mmpowcU  vnd  docompoiwdB  it,  i$  ftnoy  or  evm^ 
Mty  9i»7  b^ppw  to  dietate*  lo  this  M  aM»  tli# 
niiteriids  of  our  evperimenU^  the  ipBtnuMiitfl  oiitr 
l^od  m  our  tmlyvis  or  sytithesifi,  aBd  tfao  labonior 
17  in  wlbieh  tbo  whole  procew  ii  earned  op,  are  all 
^liko  iQtellectiial*  Ttiey  all  exist  in  the  obaarror'a 
mind ;  and  are  all  auppUed,  either  imwedsatel j  by 
the  principles  of  his  nature,  or  by  the^e  priiaatples 
cultivated  asid  assisted  by  superinduced  baUti* 

The  f(»^going  compurison  is  not  the  less  just,  that 
fixperimentnl  researches  coiioemiDg  the  j^rlnoiplea  of 
JBesttty  are  seldom  or  never  instituted  widi  the  awe 
aoientific  formality  as  in  chemistry  or  phyaiea)  or» 
Ihal  the  mind  is,  in  most  cases,  wholly  unoooacioiis 
that  sueh  experiments  ht?e  ever  been  made*  Whra 
^he  curiosity  is  once  fiurly  engaged  by  this  partieii- 
}ar  class  oi  objects,  a  teries  of  intellectual  experi« 
flientfi  is  from  that  moment  begun,  without  any  guidr 
imce  from  the  rules  of  philoMqphiaing.  Nor  is  thia  a 
au^lar  faot  in  human  nature  i  for  it  ia  by  a  por 
fi^ss  perfectly  similar  (as  I  remarked  in  a  former  £•* 
pay),  that  the  use  of  language  is  at  first  aeqBind* 
{t  is  by  hearing  the  same  word  used,  ona  varie^  of 


^mumft  Mm^auh  and  bf  toMtiM  iHMlj^fe^ifN 

yunigili  0Mae  oMamcm  iMa&in^  wUeh  aMl  «i^ 

trith  ChMft  iU»  tbftt «  cfaSd  eemat  «k  ladt  to  Aeisie»> 

vkli  preoisd(m»  th^  idea  ivlikli  the  werd  »  genandly 

ettjpk^nd  to  oMTey  ^  sad  k  is  m  tlie  Mnae  ttttmer 

tllM  a  persMi  of  moMre  vmdefstaiidk^  kr  fofeed  ti> 

proceed,  in  decyphering  the  significatiocr  of  fsxtitn*^ 

lor  pfanMMr  wfcMsH  he  0lttdMs,  wMieiit  the  h^  tfn, 

di^tioiiirf  5  n  UmgMgfe  of  whidk  he  pMsessea  hot  a 

«^ht  attd  teaeemste  kutofrled^.     llete  10  heM 

#arriOdei!|  1ft  the  Bsted  of  the  dk9d,  a  |^oee«r«f  niN 

Mrof  induction^  eni  the  Mne  gtfileral  prkeiples  whMi 

afe  reemttttiefided  hi  BbGoa'»  phflosopfay :  and  Mch 

e&Mtly  do  I  coiMieiyetho  {ttoeete  to  be»  hjr  whi<dt  the 

pow^  ^  TaMe  aeqidte^,  inmisiUy,  in  the  eoono  of 

^  iotigr  and  iNtfied  esiperi^et^  a  peifte^tiOR  of  thege- 

metnl  prkoijifeft  of  Beattty. 

The  aecottirt  wUeh  ha^Mvr  beett  gitan  of  tha  ha- 
bits of  ohservatkm  nsnA  «oxnparisott,  by  which  Taste 
acquires  its  powers  of  discfWiifuzHon  or  dttccrHMtnip 
€  JL|daiBs^  at  the  same  time,  the  pnmpHiuds  i^tth 
which  its  judgments  are  commonly  pl'OtiOuncod«  As 
Ae  experkoents  subservient  to  its  formation  a^e  car« 
tied  OH  enttf ely  m  the  mind  itself,  they  present, 
arery  nottient^  a  ready  nela  for  tlie  gratHicatiOn  of 
ewianty ;  and  in  those  iodmduals  whosie  thoughts 
ar^  stroi^Iy  turned  to  the  pitftmt,  thoy  fitfnish  mat- 
tor  of  habitual  emidoyment  to  the  mtdleetua!  facid- 
ties.    These  experiments  are,  at  the  same  time,  6xe- 
cttted  wiA  an  ease  and  celerity  uiiknown  k  oni^ 
operations  on  Matter ;  insomuch,  that  the  experi- 
ment and.  its  result  seem  both  to  be  comprehended 
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in  t^  flime  Uvtant  of  tioie.  The>piMMiy  aoeordk 
ifigljf  vanishes  oompletely  from,  our  raooUeotifini^ 
nor  do  we  attempt  to  retrace  it  to  oiumIvcs  » 
thought^  far  less  to  eiqpress  it  to  others  in  ttords^ 
any  more  than  we  are  disposed,  ineur  common  e»« 
timates  of  distance,  to  analyse  the  aoqiUDed  peioq^ 
tions  of  vision* 

In  the  exp^imental  proceedings  of  TastOt  ano-. 
ther  circumstance  omapires  to  prevent  such  an  ana^ 
lysis ;  I  mean  the  tendency  of  the  pleasurable  effisct 
to  engross,  or  at  least  to  distract,  the  attentina.  X 
took  notice,  in  the  work  last  quoted,  of  ^^  the  pe*. 
«<  culiar  difficulty  of  arresting  and  detecting  our  fleeter 
*<  ing  ideas,  in  cases  where  they  lead  to  any  iote^ 
**  restmg  conclusion,  or  excite  any  pleasant  emo^ 
^^  tion ;''  and  I  mentioned,  as  the  obvious  reason  of 
this  difficulty,  that  **  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  en* 
**  joyed  the  pleasure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace 
<<  the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  it/'  I  have  ad- 
ded, in  the  samepkce,  that  '^  this  last  circumstance 
**  is  one  great  cause  of  the  difficulty  attending  phi- 
<*  lospphical  criticism."  * 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  full  import  of  this  re- 
mark, it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  when 
any  dispute  occurs  in  which  Taste  is  concerned,  the 
only  possible  way  of  bringing  the  parties  to  an  agree* 
ment,  is  by  appealing  to  an  induction  similar  to  that, 
by  which  the  judging  powers  of  Taste  are  insensibly 
formed ;  or  by  appealing  to  certain  acknowledged 
principles  which  critics  have  already  investigated  by 

f  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  I.  Chap«  if. 
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nfibaikiiitolioii.  Indeed  i<^  i^  i>^  ^ui^  ^^  ^i^kn^ 
that  mxf  geoeral  concIiisiQiiSy  'm  matten  of  this  scffty 
«Ki  hemoetuiaed.  The  diflfereuoe  whidi  has  been 
so  ranch  insisted  on  by  some  writers,  between  philo« 
a^hkal  criticism,  and  that  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  <»U  eKperimental  or  tmtatiTe,  turns  en- 
tirely on  the  greater  or  less  generality  of  the  prinei- 
pies,  to  which  the  appeal  is  made.  Where  die  ten* 
tative  critic  contents  himself  with  an  accumubtioii 
of  parallel  passages  and  of  critical  authorities,  the 
philosopher  i^peals  to  the  acknowledged  sources  of 
Measure  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature*  But 
these  sources  were  at  first  inyestigated  by  experi- 
maAt  and  induction,  no  less  than  the  rules  which 
are  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  beauties  of 
Homer  and  of  Viigil ;  or,  to  speak  mcn'e  correctly, 
it  is  the  former  alone  that  are  ascertained  by  indue* 
tion,  i^^perly  so  called}  while  the  others  often 
amount  to  little  more  than  the  statements  of  an  em- 
pirical and  unenlightened  experience. 

A  dispute  somewhat  analogous  to  this  might  be 
conceived  to  arise  about  the  comparative  distances  of 
two  difierwt  objects  from  a  particular  spot  (about  the 
distances,  I  shall  suppose,  of  two  large  and  spread* 
ing  OekA) ;  each  party  insisting  confidently  on 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  in  support  of  his  own 
judgmentt  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  them  to  an 
agreement,  but  by  appealing  to  those  very  circum- 
stances, or  signs,  upon  which  all  our  perceptions  of 
distance  proceed,  even  when  we  are  the  least  aware 
of  any  exercise  of  thought  ?  If  the  one  party  should 
4)b3ervei  for  instaacci  to  his  companion,  that  the 


twattte  pirts  of  dw  tK«»  itUdi  iitfi  knit  afltatf  t# 
be  the  nicNt  vntete,-»thrt  iti  mmAUt  nm^fitmAim, 
it»  &tiaget  mA  tbe  taxttM  of  itabtfli»  an  Mii-ttM«b 
aiMre  dmtiaOlcf  liutt  the  oenep|Kiadim  fwt*  tf  ik« 
fltkcr }  W  could  not&il  at  iuttedMji:  oniwriafliif^ 
iMBieftkeiaioeiinwyofkitaMnu^  ibttBaMk 
Ber»  the  ]diflosoFiiiMl  fiin^i^  of  ailAtkMit  utefl 
efctuofld  by  an  exUMhw  «Bd  tnttlon  iadvotiei^ 
■uQrbefiBrijrflpiieidediobi^MMioiyiefT^Mte^^  «!• 
thou^  Tftite  itsdf,  codtoderocl  ae  •  potv«^  of  tb* 
modi  maaii  in  everjr  individittl,  be  the  Mwdi  «f  Ui 
ovmpenoiMti  exfcrienee }  no  Imi  thaft  Oe  ee|aiftKl 
ponren  of  pereeptioK  by  i«4Mcb  hk  eye  nwiiiln  dw 
diitttice*  mi  nagnitudM  of  otj^ttt.  In  thh  p^M 
of  TiefT,  ^erafore*  we  may  tp^y  btorotty  to  tntd- 
lectml  Taitc,  the  wsertioft  fecmeriy  qtNted  fivtt 
QoinctiKui :  *'  Nen  magie  arte  tioditw  (fu»  gta* 
•*  toe  ant  odor.'* 

I  vast  oot  eonditde  thic  beaaoh  of  mf  wtj^eo 
without  doing  justiee  to  seow  aotboff  ^i4ki  ^fp9U  to 
here  entertained  perfectly  juit  and  coiteetidwia  eon, 
cendng  the  netnre  ef  Taati^  m  aft  UCfuirdd^priiMi' 
ji^abihoi^naaeoftheiB^eafiirasI  kttdw,  laosl 
aB  emannned  the  preccss  by  Miieh  it  is  gottOMteAr 
The  fint  author  I  ahaU  qnete  is  Sir  Jbihw  lUf* 
aoMs*  whose  si^ty  often  aeiaea  happily  e*  As 
troth,  withottt  the  fomiatity  ef  lo^eal  dtdttkw^ 
*«  The  reel  aubrtance**'  he  observes^  **  ef  t^Mt  geeO 
**  uBdef  the  name  of  Taatc^  i»  fited  and  eatak^uhiA 
**  in  the  nature  of  thi^s.  There  a»e  eeM<^  m4 
**  v^ar  «auM»  by  which  tho  kia^^aiatioa  Aid  thtf 
**  paenoiis  ef  nen  are olfectedf  ttiA  the  htioi«Ms*B^ 
II 
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«^  of  these  eauied  is  acquired  by  a  laborious  and  dili^ 
^^'gettt  'invcMigation  of  nature,  and  by  tbe  same 
'"^low  progress,  as  wisdom  dr  knowledge  of  every 
M  idnd,  howe^r  huBtantaneous  its  operations  may 
^^  appear  when  thus  acquired/' 

Mr  Burke  has  stated  stiH  more  explicitly  hlis  dis- 
sent from  the  opinion,  that  *^  Taste  is  a  separate  fa- 
"^  Gulty  of  the  mind,  and  distinct  from  the  judgment 
**  and  imagination ;  a  species  of  instinct,'  by  which 
««  we  are  struck  naturally,  and  at  the  first  glance, 
^  without  any  previous  reasoning,  with  the  excel- 
*•  lencies  or  the  defects  of  a  cbtoposition/'-^— "  So 
**  &r,'*  he  continues,  **  as  the  imagination  and  the 
'^  passions  are  concerned,  I  believe  it  true,  that  the 
**  reason  is  little  consulted ;  but  where  disposition, 
*<  where  decorum,  where  congruity,  are  concerned,  in 
*^  short,  wherever  the  best  taste  differs  fh>m  the  worst, 
«*  I  am  convinced  that  the  understanding  operates, 
*'  and  nothing  else ;  and  its  operation  id  in  reality 
**  far  from  being  always  sudden,  or^  when  it  is  sud- 
**  den,  it  is  of);en  far  from  being  right;  Men  of  the  best 
*^  taste,  by  consideration,  come  frequently  to  change 
•«  those  early  and  precipitate  judgments,  which  the 
<^  noind,  from  its  aversion  to  neutrality  and  doubt, 
<*  loves  to  form  on  die  spot.     It  is  known  that  the 
**  taste  (whatever  it  is)  is  improved  exactly  as  wd 
**  improve  our  judgment,  by  extending  our  know- 
<<  ledge,  by  a  steady  attention  to  our  object,  and  by 
«*  frequent  exercise.     They  who  have  not  taken 
*^  these  methods,  if  their  taste  decides  quickly,  it  is 
'<  always  uncertainly ;  and  their  quickness  is  owin^ 

Hh 


«<  to  their  pifwmptHNi  and  mlniMi^  andnoCcity 
«<  hidden  iiracKakion  that  in  ainencnt  dispcfa  idl 
«« dnrkness  from  their  lainds.  But  they  whoteme 
**  eulti^ted  that  speeies  of  knowledge  wUch'wakes 
**  the  object  of  taste,  by  d^ees,  and  habitnally,  at« 
^<  tun  not  only  asomidnMi,  but  a  readiness  ofijndg- 
**  nient,  as  men  do  by  the  same  methods  on  all  othM^ 
<<  oecaskms.  At  first  they  are  obliged  to'spdU  but 
<*  at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  with  celerity ;  bat 
<<  this  celerity  of  its  q^ratimi'  is  no  proof  that  the 
<•  taste  is  adistinct  faculty;  Nobody,  I  belieire,  has 
M  attended  the  coarse  of  a  disdussiett^  whiA  turned 
<<  fipon  asattcr  within  the  sjdiere  of  mere  niked  rea- 
<^  son,  but  mist  have  observed  the  extrasne  readi- 
Hnass  in^  which  tiie.  whole  pvocess  of  the'«^u- 
**  ment  is  carried  on»  the  jppounds  cHaoorwed,  the 
^vidb|eatiov  raised  and  iinswered,  and  the  oonelH- 
^^'aions  dnwn«fr<Hn  "premises,  witii  a  quieknesis  air 
^' togeth^  as  great  aa  the  taste  can  be  suppoaed  to 
^^  work  with  i  ipid  yet  where  nothing  but  pUin  wa- 
^  son  either  is,  or  can  be  auspeeted  to  epemte.  <To 
^  muHi]^  piinfeiples  for  every  diflavMt  appeanuaoe 
*^^  fa  uti^ess,  and  uxqphileseplueal  too,  in  a  higfa  de- 
**^gree.'' 

I 'IBie  only  other  passage  I  shhll  add  to  these  quo- 
tations IS  Oram  Mr  Hughes,  irho,  almost  a  century 
agO|  detoribed  thenatureand  genesis  of  taste,  with 
admirable  good  sensfe  andieoneisaiess,  in  the  follow- 
a^^  teiin»:  <<  IVhafcwecdl  Taste,  is  a  kind  of  e^- 
^terKfote  judgment ;  it  is  a  settled  habit  of  dis- 
^'tinguishiag,  without  staying  to  attend  to  ruks.or 
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**  ratbcmation^  nxA  arises  ^m  long  use  and  expe* 
"  rience." 


I  intaid  to  vesttme^on  some  fiitnre  oeossion^  the 
subjeofc  Af  this  ;Ghapter,  and  to  iUnstrste  ihat  {mo- 
^Bss  of  Taste  frmn  jrudeness  |»  xafinementt  which 
aqeomfMiiies  the  advmiefimeiit  o£  social  ^iviljntioii. 
in  this  respect,  its  history  will  he  fymi.  tOiHeioito- 
what  anidogoos  to  that  6(bMmm  Reason ;  the  taste 
of  eas^  avccessiiire  aget  being  formed  oil.  thfi  study  of 
more.itttfi90t«meddb.*han  that  of  .the  a^^^  it ; 

a^  loaTingyin  its.tiinl»  to  after^fcilnigiiiiimoceolcgBted 
gnumd-'iiorfct  lOn  .whidi  they  ibay.iaiae  ..their  osrn. 
supersknictuips* 

This  tsaditiimary  tTasiie  (iififaib^  in  eadyjtUc^  fwl- 
ly  iromtha  mtseindndesiif  crkics^  imd.part^£«m 
the  :st^dy  of  approved  models  of  ..esoeUenee)  is.^U 
that  the  bulk  of  men  asjore  to,  and  perhaps  all  thf>t 
they  lire  qmdIifiedJbD  ao|pre«  Bnlkki$  the  proionoe 
dSBfJemUng  mndio  oulstrip:it8  conteidpQcaiieSt  by 
institetiag  new  experimeBts  Jbr  its  jmn  improfe- 
ment ;  and,  in  pooportion  as  the  cbf^Evation  find  »• 
penfi!ncex>fthe  race,  are  enlarged,  ihe  means  are  £► 
dlitated  of  ao^omplidiittg  snoh  eombinaticms  w^ 
success,,  by  thejnultiplieation.of  those  .adiecled  mar 
terials  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed. 

In  kidividuals  of  this  descr^icm,  Taste  indudes 
Genius  as  one  of  its  elements ;  as  Genius,  in  any 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  necessarily  implies  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Taste.     In  both  cases,  precepts  and  m^dels^ 
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altbough  of  inestimAle  valiie^  leaye  much- to  be  dona 
by  an  inventive  imagination. 

In  the  mind  of  a  man  who  feek  and  judges  fox 
himself,  a  hrge  proportion  of  tibe  rules  which  guide 
his  decisions  exist  only  in  his  own  understanding. 
Many  of  tiiem  he  probably  never  thought  of  cloth- 
ing with*  language  even  to  himsdtf ;  and  some  of 
them  would  certainly,  if  he  diould  attempt  to  em- 
body them  in  words,  elude  all  his  efforts  Uy  convey 
th^  import  to  others. 

^  What  we  call  gemus^V  says  Reynolds,  «<be- 
<*  gins;  not  wfaero  rules,  abstractedly  taken,  end ; 
"  but  where  known,  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  m^ 
*<  longer  my  place."*——*'  It  is  true,  th^ei  refined 
**piuiciples  cannot  be .  always  made  palpable,  like 
**  the  more  gross  rules  of  art ;  yet  it  does  not  fdlow, 
*Vbut  t^'f^e  mind  mAy^be  put  in  such  a  train,  that 
<»  it  shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  ei  scientific  senses  that 
<^  propriety,  which  words  can  but  vesy  feebly  sug* 
*•  gest." 

'  All  (Ms  will  be  found  to*apply  literallpto  original 
or  inwntive  Taste,  and  to  surest  matter  £br  very 
curious  and  useful  reflection.*— But  some  other  view» 
of"  this  power  appear  to  me  to  fonn  a  more  natural* 
sequel  to  the  forcing  observations ;  and  to  thescr 
accordingly,  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present,  in  the 
fiirther  prosecution  of  the  subject  of  this  Essay* 
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,IUFF£B£NT  MODIl^ICATIONS  OF  TA6I%i-rI>ISTJNpTip|r 
BETWEEN  TASTE,  AND  THE  NATURAL. 8ENS|J^I^i:|^ 
TO  BEAUTT.  ♦  ,     » 


From  the  account  formerly  given  of  tlie  origin  an^ 
progress  of  our  notions  with  respect  to  the  Beauti- 
ful,  it  appeared,  that  the  circumstances  which  please 
in  objects  of  Taste  are  of  two  very  different  kinds. 
Krst,  those  which  derive  their  effect  from  the  or- 
ganical  adaptation  of  the  human  frame  to  the  external 
universe  ;  and  Secondly,  those  which  please  ih'coqi- 
sequence  of  associations  gradually  formed  by  experi- 
ence. Among  the  various  piurticulars  belonging  to 
this  second  class  (a  class  which  comprehends  by  far 
the  most  important  elements  which,  in  such  an  age 
as  ours,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  beautiiul)» 
a  veiy  obidous  distinction  may  be  made.  (!•)  Such 
beauties  as  owe  their  existence  to  a^ociations  result- 
ing necessarily  from  the  common  circumstances  pF 
the  human  race ;  and,  therefore,  extending  their 
influence,  more  or  less,  to  all  mankind.  Examples 
of  these  universal  associations  occur  in  the  unifor- 
mity of  language  (remarked  in  the  two  preceding 
Essays)  among  yarious  civilized  nations,  iu  speaking 
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of  Bwmy  ipd  of  SuUhmty.  («.)  Beauties  wiiicb 
Imwe  no  meril  but  whit  depciub  on  cwtom  and 
ftahion ;  or  on  certaiB  peouliarities  in  the  aituation 
a^d  history  of  the  individual.  Of  the  two  last  de- 
acriptiona  of  beauty,  the  former,  it  is  evident,  agree 
in  one  very  ^iseiltial*  req^ect,  with  the  organical 
beaaities  tot  mentioned.  Both  q£  them  have  their 
iburce  hi  the  pritieipl^  of  Huibiin  Natoi^  (compre- 
bending,  imder  this  phrase,  not  only  th^  natural 
eoMtituftonf  but  the  natural  amdition  of  man); 
and,  aooordingly,  they  hofch  fall  under  the  oonsi- 
deration  of  that  sort  of  criticism  which  forms  a 
branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
The  associations  on  which  they  are  founded  have 
equally  a  claim  to  a  j^ace  among  the  elements  of  the 
Beaoiiftil ;  nor  cw  any  theory  of  Beauty  be  admit- 
ted as  suMciently  comprehensive,  in  which  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is  overlooked. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  menti<m  only 
Mr  Burke's  theory,  which  excludes  from  the  idea 
of  Beauty  all  considerati^hs  of  proportion,  fitness, 
i|nd  utility.  In  order  to  justify  such  exchisions  as 
these,  it  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the 
^atities  just  mentioned  cannot  be  brought  under  a 
j^articniar  and  arbitrary  definition^  The  question 
for  the  philosopher  to  Consider  is,  what  has  led  man* 
Ikind,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  to  class 
io^ther  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  qualities,  under 
.one  common  name ;  and  frequently  to  employ  the 
name  of  some  one  of  them  to  comprehend  the  whcde. 
A  passage  formerly  quoted  from  Cicero  affords  an 
instance  in  point :     <^  Itaque  eorum  ipsoruni^  quce 
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^  twbwni^  mnvitalMi^  amwrnentittD^ymtiuiB  sen* 
•«  tit ;  qdam  nnililttdiiiem  bMim  fBkiai|ae  abcieiifo 
««  ad  aBianim  tnmsfeffiK^  moltoi  etauQn  Buigkinl^ 
<«  duritudiiiem,  ooMtMitiBini  ordmettii'ia  conttliis 
^  fiKstisqiie  cutttetnoidain  piitit>^^  fte«  &e.p— *^  Far* 
^^  mam  quidem  qmni>  Marae^ffii^  et<taB^paiii  ftdcto 
^<  Hemtsti  Tides-)  qi»i  d  oralfe  ecracMtwr^  min- 
^  biivs  anwes  (ut  itt  Plato)  exdtaf«t4iipiaitis.*-^i 

In  fimiitr^f  MrBwlM't^ipiiiiim,  tomiiflkiiidmd'lie 
adwiMed,  thtttluM  ffatemt  are  cumpletely  emmeout 
^dmb  wwdd  resolve  tite  whole  erf"  Beauty  into  a&y 
one  ef  t&e  three  qiuiUtiea  wlncb  he  excludes  fran 
Itie  idea  of  it,  or  efren  mto  all  the  thiiee  oemfaiiied, 
TMithetti  die  eo^apentim  ct  anyddng  dse.  Bnt  it 
is  geing*  at  least)  as  far  into  the  oppesite  extreme,  to 
sey  that  nctne  of  these  is  entitled  to  a  place  «moag 
ijbe  elements  wUeh  e«n  possibly  belong  to  its  com* 


Aceerding  to  this  vieir  of  the  sabject^  it  woild 
be  quite  usneoessary  to  dtsttnguish,  in  our  subse- 
qnent  feasonisgs,  that  i^edes  of  Beauty  which  re- 
fuhs  from  the  phyrical'  relaCien  between  our  organs 
ef  perception  and  external  olgeofefi  from  thai  which 
depends  Oil  natural  and  universid* associations;  end 
I  shall  therefore  apply  to  them  the  cqamon  appella- 
tion of  Univerisal  Beauties,  in  opposition  to  those 
Aibttmry  Beauties,  «h^  admiration  of  whiefa  lias 
been  confined  to  particuhor  places  or'topsrti^ar 
periods.  ^ 

•  Note  (Q  q.) 
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Among  ^e.auwciatiaiis,  honmer,  on  «Udi  these 
aa:bitrary  beautieS'  depend,  tlw9e:«re«Bie^mrie(a8f» 
of  which  it  may  be  froger  to  take  nokbe,  beim  we 
proceed,  to  conaider  the  variow  appeannces  wUdi 
Taste  may.  afl^woe  in  diflfereat  minds,  TheAUofv^ 
ing  list  se^ms  t a  compr^^d  those  which  are  eUefljr 
entitled  to  our  atteption. 

1.  Clapsi^Al  Associations  :-o<-In8pired  by  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and,  of  ewisev' 
extending  to  all  who  leoeii^  the  adTaakages  of  a 
lean^ed  ^duoation  in  every  quarter  of  the  wii^nd 
world*  Th»  wthoritjf  of  theae  i»>  vn  all  maok 
great)  aad^  in  aome  casen  (partieuhurly  in  flcidp- 
lure  a^d  in  vchitective),  is  now  so  coDaecnited  by 
established  opmion,  as  almost. to  pvedude  all  critic 
cism  or  discussiim.  In  poetry^  alao,  they  have  addr 
ed  immensely  to  crur  Aatur^l  ^'esquroes^  particularly 
by  the  beautiful  system  of  mythology  with  which 
they  are  interwoven ;  but  they  have»  at  the  same 
time,  warped  ow  Taste  in  various  instances;  ani 
have  certainly  no^  claims  to  (mi:  aervfle  imitadof^ 
where  they  h^p^n  to  deviate  £rom  the  slaadavd  of 
Nature.  ,I^  every  instance  wlieie  there  is  no  such 
deviado^i,  their  authority  seems  justly  entitled  to  the 
next  place  (but  a  very  subordinate  plaoe)  after  those 
associations  which  belong  universally  to  ow  species. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  th^t,  in  any  ia- 
stance,  they  furnish  us  with  principles  firom  which 
there  lies  no  ^peal ;  nor  should  it  be  fistgotten^ 
that  their  influence  does  not  reach  to  the  most 
numerous  class  of  the  people,  in  the  most  rdined  so* 
pieties.  ^^ 
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.  &  Nalioiuil'or'toed  AAMdiidons.^^Where  these 
aire  net  wicMyat tBrnuite  witkuiiivt&rsal aisspdiations, 
tiiey^  exert  over  ifae  lieaort  a  power  gr^tei*,  perhaps/ 
;duni  that  «f  any  ethef  ac»ociation&r  whatsoever ;  and 
sraoetHoed  (as  seema  to  have  happenedf  in  the  ease 
of  most  fVenc^  cri^)  they  acquire  an  ascendant 
esron  over  the  impressions  of  Nature  herself.  But 
this  inftuence-  being  eenlBned  necessarily  within  the 
natiMMd  pab  (however  ample  the  resources  are 
whioh  it  fittmishes  for  loeol  and  fugitive  Poetry),  is 
jottch  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  guide  our  re^ 
aeasdbes  cooceming  the  principles  of  Philosophical 
Gritieiffli* 

3*  Personal  Associadona  i^^-iSuch  as  those  which 
arise  from  the  accidental  style  '•  of  natural  beauty  in 
the  qwt  where  we  have  passed  our  chilAood  and 
emiy  youth ;  from  the  peculiarities  in  the  features 
o£  those  whom  we  have  loved ;  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  our  own  individual  feelings. 
Of  these  it  is  necessary  that  every  man,  who  aspires 
to  please  or  to  instruct  others,  should  divest  himself 
to  the  utmost  o£  his  power ;  or,  at  least,  that  he 
shoidd  guard  against  their  undue  ascendant  over  his 
mind,  when  he  exercises  either  his  Imagination  or 
his  Taste,  in  works  addressed  to  the  public. 

Und^  this  head,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
influence  of  vanity  and  selfishness  on  the  judgments 
of  some  men,  even  conceming  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture ; — ^the  interest  which  the  attachment  to  pro- 
perty creates,  rendering  them  alive  to  every  trifling 
recommendation  belonging  to  what  is  their  own, 
while  it  blinds  them  to  the  most  prominent  beauties 
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in  tl^  property  of  th^  nei^hoim*  Qtmci  has 
seixed  hi^pfly  this  iot/dkatxiMi  wd  mmX  *nrAnrwL 
in  his  ckanning  cmsedjr  of  the  Mechant.  B«t»  tt 
it  is  more  connected  with  the  study  of  C%Maolnrk 
thw  with  that  of  fhiloadp^icid  Criticisnii  I  shtU 
not  enlarge  upon  it  ftrther  at  presents 

Corresponding  to  the  dirttnotiMi  which  I  Ipm 
been  attempting  to  iUustnte  botwvrai  Universal  and 
Arbitrary  Beauti^  theva  aie  two  different  vodifit 
eaticms  of  Taste ;  modifiealion^  which  a^e  not  aU 
W^9  united  (perhaps  seUom  united)  in  ti»  asne 
(lesson.  The  one  eusUes  a  wiiter  «r  aoa  artist  to 
rise  superior  to  the  times  in)  which  he  liyes^  and  em« 
bddens  him  to  trust  his  i^putatioft  to  the  siiffirages 
of  the  human  niee,  and  of  the  ages  wUoh  am  yettoi 
come*  The  other  is  the  finuidatio^r  of  that  kunUery 
though  more  profitalile  sagadtyv  which  tendies  the 
possessor  how  to  suit  his  mamfaotnre^  to  the  V9a> 
ket ;  to  jiidge  before^hand  of  the  Kec^tasB  whidi 
any  new  ppodoetion  is  to  meet  witht  andlto  fegnlate 
his  exestions  according*.  The  me  mnst  be  cnljtK? 
Tated  hf  thoae  hdnts  of  abatraetifn  and  stnd|V  whicht 
with^bawini^  the  thoughts  front  ijti6  mnttfaprng-  part 
tteuhffities  of  individual  peweptien,  ami  Ibe  gs|^» 
cious  drapery  of  eonyentioBBl  maimevsy  fattttiaria^ 
the  laindk  to*  the  genenai  fbrms  qf  leauSfiA  ntOure  ; 
or  to  Beaoties  whkk  the  cfaMieai  gensna  of  antifittty 
has  c^iad'  from  ^lese^  and  which,.lifce  Aeic,  aao  n» 
fading  and  hnnmrtal..  The  proper  spfaete  of  thr 
other  is  smh  a  capital  as  Londsai  or  Parni*  it  is 
there  that  the  judges  are  to  be  fimMl  frass  iriboso 
depsma  it  aohanwiedges  m  vff^vk  ^  ttd  il  is  i^ 
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such  a  sitnation  alone  that  it  can  be  cultivated  with 
advantage.  Dr  Johnson  has  well  described  (in  a 
prologue  spoken  by  Garrick,  when  he  first  opened 
thej  theatre  at  Drury-Lane)  the  trifling  solicitude^ 
BJ^d  the  ever-varying  attentions  to  which  those  are 
doomed,  who  submit  thus  to  be  the  ministers  and 
slaves  of  public  folly: 

"  Hard  is  his  fair,  who  here,  by  A>rtuae  placM, 
'*  Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitades  of  Taste ; 
**  With  every  tnt'teor  of  caprice  mubt  play, 
<*  And  chaee  the  new  blovvti  bubbles  of  the  day." 

The  ground  work  of  this  last  species  of  Taste  (i£ 
it  deserves  the  name)  is  a  certain  7^i/%  of  asso^ 
€iation,  acquired  by  early  and  constant  intercourse 
with  society ;  more  particularly,  with  those  classes 
of  society  who  are  looked  up  to  as  supreme  legist* 
lators  in  matters  of  fashion  ;  a  habit  of  mindy  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to.  render  the  sense  of  the 
Beautiful  (aa  well  aa  the. seme  Qf  wh^f  is  Right  aod 
Wrong)  easily  suscej^tiblec  of  modilk^ion  fromthid 
cont^o^  <>f  example.     It  is  a  habit  by  no  means 
ioconustent  with'a  certain  degree  of  bilglnal  sensi- 
bility ^  nay,  it  requires,  perhaps,  some  original  sensi- 
bility as  its  basis :   but  this  sensibility,  in   conse- 
quence of  the  habit  which  it  has  itself  contributed 
to  establish,  soon  becomes  transient  and  useless; 
losing  all  connecti9n  with  Reason  and  the  Moral 
Principles,  and  .alive  only  tp  sjuch  impressions  as  fa- 
ahion  recognises  ai^d  aanctiona.     The  other  species 
of  Taste,  founded  on  the  study. qfUnjyersal  Beauty 
(md  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction^  I  shall  call 
J^hilosophkql  Ta^tcjy  implies  a  sfusibiliiyj  'deep  and 
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permanent,  to  those  objects  of  aflfeBtidti,  adttiiratibni 
and  reverence,  which  interested  the  youthful  heart, 
while  yet  a  stranger  to  the  opinions  and  ways  of  the 
world.  Its  most  distinguishing  characteristics,  ac- 
cordingly, are  strong  domestic  and  local  attachments, 
accompanied  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of  Nature, 
Simplicity,  »fid  Truth,  which,  in  every  department, 
both  of  art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  surest  pre- 
sage of  Genius.  It  is  this  sensibility  that  gives  rise 
to  the  hatiits  of  attentive  observation  by  which  such 
a  Taste  ean  alone  be  formed ;  and  it  is  this  also  that, 
binding  and  perpetuating  the  associations  which 
such  a  T^aste  supposes,  fortifies  the  mind  against 
the  fleeting  capnces  w^hich  the  votaries  of  fashion 
watch  and  obey. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  as  weH 
as  in  the  former  part  of  this  Essay,  my  dbservations 
jmst  be  understood  as  referring  chirfiy  to  that  sort 
of  Taste  which  I  have  now  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  phihsephical,'  It  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
proper,  to  jf^^ttnark,  that  a  great  part  of  these  observa^ 
tions,  particularly  those  which  I  have  already  made 
on  the  pfocess  by  which  Taste  acquires  its  disartm^ 
fiation  and  its  promptitude  of  perception,  are  spj^i- 
cable,  with  some  slight  alterations,  to  that  which  has 
for  its  object  local  and  temporary  modes,  w>  less 
than  to  the  other,  which  is  acquired  by  the  study  of 
Universal  Beauty. 

The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  ^  Good 
Taste  (it  has  been  justly  observed  by  di&rent 
writers)  sre;  correctness  nnd  delicacy  ;  the  former 
having  for.  its  province  the  detection  of  Blemishes, 
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the  Utter,  tbe  fim^ption  of  thosae  more  refined 
Beauties  which  cultivated  minds  alone  can  feel« 
Tilis  distinction  has  been  illustrated  (and  I  think 
not  unhapfoly)  by  the  general  complexion  of  Swiff's 
criticisms  contrasted  with  that  of  Addison's. — Of 
that  quality,  more  particularly,  which  is  properly 
called  deUcacy  o/*  tastCf  na  better  exemplifications 
can  anywhere  be  founds  than  occur  in  some  critical 
papers  on  Paradise  Lost,  published  in  the  Specta- 
tor.-^ Where  this  intellectual  power  exists  in  its 
most  perfect  state^  bath  these  qualities  are  necessarily 
implied. 

It  was  remarked,  in  the  beginning  of  these  inqui- 
ties,  ceoiGeming  Taste,  that  although  it  presupposes 
a  certain  degree  of  sensibility,  yet  it  is  not  by  men 
whose  sennbility  is  most  exquisite,  that  it  is  com*' 
monly  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success.  One 
princ]|ial  reason'  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  in  such 
men,  the  pleasures  which  they  receive  from  beauti^ 
ful  olyects  engross  the  attention  too  much  to  allow 
the  jvwigiBent  to  operate  coolly ;  and  the  mind  is 
dispeoed  ta  dwell  passively  on  its  own  enjoyment^ 
without  indulging  a  speculative  curiosity  in  analysinj^ 
its  sources.  In  all  our  perceptions,^  from  the  gros- 
sest to  the  most  refined,  the  attention  is  directed* 
to  the  ^cf  or  to  the  cause^  according  to  the  viva* 
city  or.  to  the  faintness  of  the  sensation.  ^^  If  I  lay 
«<  my  hand,''  says  Dr  Reid,  "  gently  on  the  table^ 
^  and  am  asked  ^hat  I  feek  I  naturally  answer,. 
^<  that  I  fed  the  table.;  if  I  strike  it  against  the 
*^  same  object  with  such  violence  as  to  receive  a  pain- 
^  ful  ewitAioii  inom  the  blow,  I  as  naturally  answer 
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"  the  same  question,  by  saying,  that  I  Jeel  pain  in 
«*  m^  handJ*  A  similar  observation  may  be  sppK- . 
ed  to  the  pleasures  which  are  derived  from  objeets 
of  Taste.  Where  these  pleasures  rise  to  ecstasy, 
they  produce  a  state  of  vague  enthusiasm  and  nq>ture^ 
in  which  our  reasoning  ftcuhigs  have  little  share : 
where  they  are  more  moderate  and  sober,  they  rouse 
the  curiosity,  Kke  other  physical  effects ;  and  create 
insensibly  those  habits  of  observation,  of  comparison, 
and  of  intellectual  experiment,  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew,  in  the  last  Chapter,  that  the 
power  of  Taste  is  the  gradual  and  slow  results 

In  proportion,  too,  as  the  temper  of  the  mind  in- 
clines to  extreme  sensibility,  the  casual  associations 
of  the  individual  may  be  expected  to  be  numerous 
and  lasting ;  for  nothing  tends  so  powerfully  to  bind 
the  associating  tie,  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
originally  formed  when  the  mind  was  strongly  agi- 
tated by  pleasure  or  by  pain.  In  recollecting  any 
particular  occurrence,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse, 
of  our  past  lives,  by  which  we  were  deeply  aflfect^ 
at  the  moment, — ^how  indelible  ^o  we  find  the  iml 
pression  left  on  the  memory,  by  the  most  trifling 
and  accidental  details  which  distinguished  the  never* 
to-be-forgotten  day  on  which  it  happened ;  and  bow' 
apt  are  similar  details,  if  at  any  time  they  should 
present  themselves  in  somewhat  of  the  same  combi- 
nation, to  inspire  us  with  gaiety  or  with  sadness^  ac- 
cording to  the  complexion  of  the  event  with  which 
they  are  associated  I  It  is  in  the  same  way,  that,  to 
a  mind  tremblingly  alive  to  impressions  of  beauty,  a 
charm  is  communicated  to  whatever  accessories  or 
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ftttMii ;  aoeeMories  wki^  are  likely  to  leave  a  fat 
IgtfpenBaaent  trace  m  tke  Biemory  of  a  more  indif' 
ftwnt  apeetittor.  The  consequence  w31  be,  that  in 
1^  perami  (rf*  the  former  temper,  the  cultivation  of  a 
ewnrect  taste  will  bea much  more  difficult  task  than 
in  one  of  theiatter^  and  a  jHropertiottally  greater  at* 
t^fckm  will'  be  requiffltet  on  the  part  of  his  instruc- 
torsy  to  confine  his  habitual  studies  to  the  most  fault- 
less models. 

Of  the  caprices  and  singidarities  of  judgment  to 
which  all  men  are  more  or  less  liable  jfrom  causes  of 
this  sorty  but  which  are  more  peculiarly  incident  to 
BQien  of  v^ry  wmn  and  livdiy  •  feetings,  no  better 
iUuatnrtiion  ean  be  ffwm.  than  a  noted  fact,  which 
Descartes  mepifcions  with  respect  to  himself^  in  one 
ef  hblettets.     '<  During  the  whole  of  his  life,'' 
this  philosoi^ier  tells  us,  ^*  he  had  a  pfnrtiality  for 
^^'pei9t»lia  who  squinted;"  and  he  adds,  that  ^*  m 
*^  his  end^vovr  to  tra^  the  cause  of  a  taste  «p- 
*<  pawitly  ao  whiBssical,  he  at  last  recollected,  that 
^'  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  fond  of  a  girl  who  had 
''  «^  MoHUsh/'     ''  Tlie  stffection  he  had  for  this 
'^Qlyeot  of  his  first  love,"  says  Malebranehe,  '^  seems 
*^t»  have  diSiu^d  itself  to  all  others  who  any  way 
^^reaesibled  her.*'     Hence  the  disposition  which 
jKmngand  susceptible  minda  discover  so  frequently, 
to  cqiy  the  peculiaritiea  in  dress,  pronundation,  and 
maimer,  of  those  they  admine  or  are  attached  to; 
the  agrAMe  impressioiis  associated  in  their  fimey 
with  everything  which  marks  ihe  individual  the 
uoit  dfons^y  tatho  eye  or  the  ear,.leading  them  to 
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conclude  reiy  rashlyi  that,  by  an  imiMimi  of  ciicuin* 
stances  which  are  to  thaiA^elires  so  chaiwteristical 
and  expressive,  they  cannot  £iil  to  secure  a  nrnlar 
charm  to  their  own  exterior.  Among,  the  andenta, 
we  are  tdd  by  Plij|tprqh>  there  were  many  who  imi- 
tated the  stuttcaring  of  Aristotle^  and  the  wry  neck 
Q^  Alexander i  nor  has  thift stiw^ bia$ cf ournai- 
ture  escaped  the  allnobservaQt  eye  qf:  Shakespeare : 

■*' **  He  was  indeed  the'  glass 

<»  Wherein  Che  noble  youth  did  dress  themMves.  > 
.  .'<  He  had  no  kgs  that  pnictis*d  not  biftgui  >  .  : >6    :.  .  * 
''  And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  madf  hi|i  blB|ftj^^ 
"  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant/' 

Hence,  too^  the  eflfeet  of  th<9se  tniter^  #ho  nirito* 
with  any  trantscendent  excdlencies,  some  alfedled< 
peculiarities  of  manner  or  style,  in  misleading  iMd^ 
corrupting  the  taste  of  their  contempotaries.  ^^  Hbw^ 
^^many  great  qualities/'  says  Mr  Snntli,  ^  must 
'*  that  writer  possess,  who  can  thus  render  his  vigry 
<<  faults  agreeable !  After  the  praise  of  refimng  ihe 
<*  taste  of  a  nation,  the  highest  eulogy,  perhi^ 
^<  which  can  be  bestowed  on  any  author,  is  to  say 
^<  that  he  corrupted  it.'*  Proceeding  on  dke  same 
idea,  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  very  justly  and  perti- 
nently, that  "  if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius 
^'  can  embeUish  impropriety,  or  whose  authority  can 
*^  make  error  venerable,  his  works  are  the  proper 
*<  object^  of  critical  inquisition/'— It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  add,  that  the  business  of  the  critic^ 
in  such  cases,  is  to  break  asunder  the  casual  associa- 
tions which  an  unreflecting  admiration  of  genioe' 
has  established  in  the  public  judgment  j  and  diat» 
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in  proportioii  to  the  degree  of  sensftilitjr  and  en* 
tfi^iffff**"  whiqh  accompanies  this  admiration  in  the 
nuQd  of  any  individuals  wiQ  be  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  which  the  critic  has  to  perfmn. 

The,  for^omg  observati(m$  seem  suffidently  to 
shew,  not  only  that  a  sensibility  to  Beauty  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  power  of  Taste }  hut  that»  in 
a  mind  where  the  degree  of  sensibility  is  extreme, 
the  acquiflllion  of  a  eorrect  taste  is,  in  ordinary  cases^ 
next  to  impossible.  Such  a  mind  may  indeed  be 
conceived  to  have  be^i  so  circumstanced,  as  to  have 
been  conversant  alone  with  the  best  models ;  or  it 
may  be  so  fortified  by  habits  of  philosophical  study 
as  to  resist  the  influence  of  casual  associ^ions^  even 
while  it  feels  their  force ;  but  diese  ^ases  occur  so 
aeUbwit  that  the  exc^ons  rath^nr  confirm  than 
weaken  the  truth  of  the  genejral  condusicm. 

Neither  is  it,  perfaq^  in  minds  where  sensibility 
forms  the  principal  feature^  that  the  utmost  deUcacy 
of  taste  is  to  be  looked  Ibr.  The  more  pronnnent 
beaiitiles  of  the  object  are  apt  to  engross  the  whole 
soul,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  not  only  from  its 
defects,  but  from  those  nicer  toi^ches  which  charac* 
teriae  the  finer  shades  and  gradations  of  art.— rOn 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  wh^re 
diere  is  no  sensiUKfy^  them  can  be  no  tc^te  ;  and 
that  even  where  sensibility  is  .v^t  altogel^r  want- 
ingt  it  may  exist  in  a  degree  so  very  trifling,  as  not  to 
a£brd  a  sufficient  inducei^nt  or  motive  for  the  cul- 
tivaticm  of /diose  habits,  by  whkh  taste  is  formed. 
ISiens  exists,  there&ret  a  certain  measure  of  sensi- 

I  i.     . 
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bility,  whicfi,  at  once  preAsrooses  Vke .  inma  to  tRe 
cultivation  of  Ta^te,  anq  constitute^  an  aj^^ude  Tor 
its  acquisition :  such  a  nieasurp  oF  it,  as  renders  that 
class  of  our  pleasures  with  which  taste  is  conversantf 
an  interesting  object  ^f  examination  and  stiidy.  j 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  rise  so  h^h  as 
to  discourage  h^its  of  observation  and  analysis,  or 
to  overpower  the  judgment,  by  lending  irresistible 
forpe  to  casual  pombinatipns.  .      -  ,  . 

In  the  practical  application,  however,  of  this  con- 
clusion, it  is  of  essential  consequence  to  remenihej, 
that  the  degree  of  sensibility  must  always  V  esti- 
mated relatively  to  the  state  of  those  mtellectual 
powers  with  which  it  is  combined*  A  degree  of 
sensibility  which  a  man  of  vigorous  understauding 
Knows  how  ^  to  regulate  and  to  cpntrol,  .may,  in  a 
weaker  mind, ,  not  only  becoirie  a  source  of  endless 
inconvenience  and  error,  but  may  usurp  the  mas- 
tery of  all  its  faculties.  The  truth  of  this  remark 
V5  daily  exemplified  in  that  sort  of  senjsibuity  which 
is  affected  by  t^e  pleasures  and  pains  of  humm  |ife ; 
and  it  wHl.be  found  to  hold  equally  with  respect  to 
the  feelings  which  enter  as  elementary  principles 
into  the  composition  of  Taste. 
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jCHAFTER  FOURTH. 

♦ 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT.— SPECIFIC  FLEA- 
SUBE  f:ONNECTED  WITH  THE  EXERCISE  OF  TASTE. 
— ^FASTIDIOUSNESS  OF  TASTE. — ^MISCELLANEOUS 
BE^AEKS  ON  .THIS  POWER^  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS 
CONNjBCTION  WITH  CHARACTER  AND  HAPPINESS. 


S^FoiiE  I  quit  l^ispart  of:the  subject,  it  is  import- 
ant fot  me  to  add,'  that,  in  proportion  as  ta^e  is  cul- 
tivated and  matiired,  there  ariites.  a  secondary  plea^ 
sure  'peculiar  to  thii  acquired  power  ;  a  pleasure  es- 
sentially distinct  Irom  those  primary  pleasures 
which  its  appropriate  objects  a^rd.  A  man  of 
strong  sensibility,  but  destittlte'  o^  taste,  while  he 
enjoys  the  beauties  of  a  poem  or  a  picture,  will  te* 
ceive  no  positive  uneasiness  from  the  concomitant 
details  wfai(!h  inay  diminish  or  obstruct  the  pleasing 
effect.  To  a  person,  on  the  contrary,  <^aculti«- 
>^at'ed  taste,  these  will  necessarily  appear  offensive 
Hemishes,  betraying  a  want  of  fjiiSSL  and  judgment 
m  the  author ;  w&ile,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
theth  to  have  been  avoided,  and  the  genuine  prin- 
Tiples  of  beauty  to  ^ave  been  exhibited  pure  and 
unadulterated,  there  would  hav^  been  superadded 
to  the 'pleasures  operating  on  his  natural  sensibility, 
-the  ac^iited  gi-atification  4^  rema^dng  the  Taste  as 
lurell  as  (jenius  displisiyed  in  the  jperformance*  - 
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It  isy  however^  in  a  very  small  number^  cornpam- 
lively  speaking,  of  individuals,  that  taste  is  the  na- 
tive growth  of  the  original  principles  and  unborrow- 
ed habits  of  their  own  minds.  In  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  men,  what  usurps  that  name,  and  is 
too  frequently  acknowledged  as  having  a  right  to  asr- 
sume  it,  consists  merely  of  a  prompt  application  of 
certain  technical  rules,  which  pass  current  in  the 
common  circles  of*  fashion  or  of  literature ;  and 
which  are  adopted  by  the  multitude,  without  the 
slightest  examination,  as  iiicontrovertible  axioms. 
Such,  for  example,  is  that  mechanical  aqd  pedantic 
taste  which  fs  imbibed  passively  OQ  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  or  of  Bossu,  and  which  may,  in  general* 
be  distinguished  by  a  fluent  command  of  that  con* 
venient  and  imposing  phraseology,  which  is  called 
by  Sterne  **  th6  cant  of  criticism." 

These  techjucal  rules,  at  the  same  time,  although 
often  abused,  are  not  without  their  value ;  for,  al* 
though  they  can  never  supply  the  want  of  natural 
sensibility,  or  inspire  a  :celish  for -beauty  in  a  mind 
insensible  to  it  before,  they  raay  yet  point  out  many 
of  the  ^t^/fs  which  an. artist  ought  to  avoid,  and 
teach  those  critics  how  to  censure,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  being  taught  how  to  admire.  They  may 
even  communicate  to  such  a  crttie,  some  degree  of 
that  ^cckjddry  pleasure  which  was  fddnerly  faei^* 
tioned  as  peculiar  to '  tfiste  ; '  the  pleasure  of  remark- 
ing the  coincident  between  th<^  ex^ution  of  tt 
artist,  and  the  established  rules  of  lii^  art ;  or,  if  he 
should  himadf  aspire  to  be  an  artist,  they  may  enable 
him  to  i^rodttce  ivhat  will  not  much  oflfend,  if  it 
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should  fell  to  pleaae/  What  is  commonly  called 
JhsH^ousness  of  taste,  is  an  affectation  chiefly  ob* 
servabie  in  persons  of  this  description }  being  the 
natural  effect  of  habits  of  common*place  criticism  on 
an  eye  blind  to  the  perception  of  the  beautifiil.  In<- 
stances,  at  the  sametime,  may  be  conceived,  in 
which  this  fastidiousness  is  real ;  arising  from  an 
unfortunate  predominance  of  the  secondary  plea- 
sui^s  and  pains,  peculiar  to  taste,  over  those  primary 
pleasures  and  pains  which  the  object  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce»  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  case  that  can 
rarely  occur  in  a  mind  possessed  of  common  sensi- 
bility }  more  especially,  if  the  cultivation  of  taste  has 
been  confined  to  that  subordinate  place  which  be- 
longs to  it,  among  the  various  other  pursuits  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  speculative  and  active  principles 
of  our  nature* 

The  result  of  these  observations  is,  that  the  nU 
most  to  be  expected  from  rules  of  criticism  is  a  ^cA« 
nical  correctness  qf  taste  ;  meaning  by  that  phrase, 
a  power  of  jud^ng,  how  far  the  artist  has  conform- 
ed himself  to  the  established  and  acknowledged  ca- 
nons of  his  art,  without  any  perception  of  those 
nameless  excellencies,  which  have  hitherto  eluded 
the  grasp  of  verbal  description. 

There  is  another  species  of  Taste  (unquestion- 
ably of  a  higher  order  than  the  technical  taste  we 
have  now  been  considering),  which  is  insensibly  ac* 
quired  by  a  diligent  and  habitual  study  of  tfaus  most 
$pproted  and  cmseorated  standards  of  excellence ; 
and  which,  in  pronouncing  its  critical  judgments,  is 
secretly,  and  often  unconsciously  guided,  by  an  idd-> 
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btraus  o6aafiaria0n  of  wiuyt  it  g^s,  ^^^^  )f^)cf 
of  ite  fav6urite  masters.  T^^  i  t^njkt  Jipi^<wche^ 
nearly  to  viimt  La  Bhiy^fe  calfe  Z^  Gojif  <^  CJoinJ 
paraisoh..  It  is  that  kind  .of  t^slie  wjbici|i  eoqipiqnly 
belongs  tb  the  coiuioii(s£t^,\n  .paiQ^ing:^  m4  p? 
which  something  .^perfectly  ailal^g^^iis  uaiy  lie  tmsakr 
ed  in  ail  the  other  fine  arta.^ 

A  person  possessed  of  this  sort  yof  ta8^>  if  he 
should  be  snipassed  in  the  cdltc^n^  fi[  jbia  ji^- 
ment  by  the  techmcal  critic^  is.iniiibbiiiore  likely  to 
recognise  the  beautiei*  of  a  ne)¥  work,  by  their  ];e- 
semblance  to  those  which  are  faniiliar  tp  ^  memo* 
ry  ^  or,  if  he  should  himself  attettxpt  the  task  of  e^« 
acution,  and  possesses  powers  e^ual  to  tl^  ta^,  bp 
inay  possibly,  without  any  cle&r  coneeptiotn  of  \ik 
own  merits,  rival  the  originals  he  hab  been  atcu^ao;!- 
ed  to  admire.  It  was  said  by  an  awient  .ciiitiic, 
that,  in  reading  Seneca,  it  waa  iii^^ai^e  not  to 
wish,  that  he  had  written  V.wlt^  the  j:aste,of  W9- 
"  ther  person,  though  with  his  own  genius  j^-Httfo 
mgeniOj  aUeno  jtidicio.;  ^-^^nd  we  fiil4»  ioi  j&^, 
that  many  who  have  f^ed  as  original  writes^  haye 
seemed  to  surpass  themselves,  .whep  they  a|^igpptj^ 
to  imitate.  Warburton  has  .re<narjced»  fo^  in  jny 
opinion,  with  some  truth,  thatfi}ij:ke  l^mjp^  never 
wrote  so  well,  as  when  >he .  i^litated  Solii^;Jb|t)ke. 
If,  on  other  occasions,,  .he  ^has  isoaoed  higher  thali  in 
his  Vindication  of  Nafwral  .fidcw^^,. he^ha^  eertaib- 
ly  ni»ii4iei«  else  (I  speiak  it'pit»e^t  mer^:.of  l^e 
style  of  his  composition),  sustained  liimaelf  w  long 

♦  VeHes  cutu  suo  ingenio  dixisse^  alieno  judicio.— QwW:  Lib. 
K,  cap;  1\'  '  '       '   -    '.  .     •        :  ,     .  i  .     i    '    '    .  . 
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ma  steady  wmg*  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
urto^  in  thinluigy  i^at  this  Impli^^  any  clefecl; 
ih  Mr  Suite's  g^^  connected  witHtliat  facult^^ 
OJT  mttation  which  he  so  eminently  possessed.  The 
deiecriay  m  liTs  Ta!ste,  wKicH,"  when  left  to  itselfi 
without  the  guidance  of  an  acknowledged  standard 
61  excellence,  appears  not  only  to  have  heen  warped 
by  some  peculiar  notions  concerning  the  art  of  wnt- 


they  w^re  ty  an  ostentation  of  his  intellectual  rictesi 
and[  by  an  ambition  of  Asiatic  ornament)  under  diie 
control.  With  the  composition  of  BoHngbroke 
present  to  nis  thoughts,  he  has  shewn  with  what 
ease  he  could  equalitsiiiosf  finished  beauties,  whll6, 
op  more  tiian  one  occasion,  a  consciousness  of  hi^ 
own  strength  lias  lecf  Kim  to  display  his  superiority; 
by  orandisliinfi:,  in  liis  sport,'  stilr  heavier  weapons 
than  his  master  was  able  to  wield. 

To  one  or  other  b?  these  two  classes,  the  taste  of 
most  professed  critics  will  be  found  to  belong  ;  and 
It  IS  evident  that  they  may  both  exist,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  sensibility  to  Beauty.  That  genuine 
and  native  Taste,  the  ongin  and  growth  of  which  1 
attempted  to  describe  m  ttie  last  chapter,  is  perhaps 
dne  of  the  rarest  acquisitions  of  the  human  mind  : 
nor  will  this  appear  surpnsmff  to  those  who  consider 
with  attention  the  combination  of  original  qualities 
whicK  it  implies  j  tbe  accidental  nature  of  many  of 
the  circumstances  which  must  conspire  to  afford  due 
apj>orbi^ties  for  its  improvement ;  and  the  per- 
seyeriHg  habits  of  discriminating  obsen^ation  ty 
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which  it  is  formed.  It  occurs,  indeedf  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  as  seldom  as  origimdity  of  genius  j 
and,  when  united  with  industry,  and  witih  mode* 
rate  powers  of  execution,  it  will  go  farther,  in  soi^ 
an  age  as  the  present,  to  secure  success  in  the  arts 
with  which  it  is  conversant,  than  the  utmost  fertility 
ofinv^ntion^  where  the  taste  is  unformed  or  per- 
verted.. 

With  respect  to  this  native  or  indigenous  Taster 
it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that  it  is  al«. 
ways  more  strongly  disposed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Beauties  J  than  to  the  detection  of  Blemishes.  It 
is,  indeed,  by  a  quick  and  lively  perc^tiim  of  the  for- 
mer, accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and  inAiI« 
grace  towards  the  latter,  diat  its  existence  in  the  ndnd 
of  any  individual  is  most  unequivocaaHy  marked^  It 
is  this  perception. which  can  alone  evince  that  sensi^ 
bility  of  temperament,  of  which  a  certain  partmit 
although  it  does  not  of  itself  constitute  Taste,  is  ne* 
vertheless  the  first  and  most  essential  element  in  its 
composition;  while  it  evinces,  at  the  same  tam^ 
those  habits  of  critical  observation  and  cool  reflec- 
tion, which,  allowing  no  impression,  how  sligfat  so* 
ever,  to  pass  unnoticed,  seem  to  awaken  a  new  sense 
of  Beauty,  and  to  create  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  they  only  di^cloSe.  We  al:e  told  of  Saunder* 
son,  the  blind  mathematician,  that  in  a  series  of  Ro- 
man medals,  be  could  distinguish  by  his  hand  the 
true  from  the  counterfeit,  with  a  more  unening  dtt* 
crimination  than  the  eye  of  a  professed  Virtuoso  ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  his  biogn^her,  Mr  Colsoi^ 
that  when  he  was  present  at  the  astronomical  obser* 
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raAooB  in  thd  garden  of  his  college,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  remark  every  cloud  that  passed  over  the 
sun.  The  efl^ct  of  the  blindness  of  this  extraordi* 
nary  person  was  not  surely  to  produce  any  organi* 
ca}  change  in  his  other  perceptive  powers.  It  serv« 
ed  only  to  quicken  his  attention  to  those  sBgfater 
perceptions  of  touch,  which  are  overlooked  hymen 
to  whom  they  convey  no  useful  information*  The 
i*ase  I  conceive  to  he  perfecdy  analogous  in  matters 
which  ftU  under  the  cognizance  of  inteHectual  taste. 
Where  nature  has  denied  aD  sensibility  to  beauty, 
no  study  or  instruction  can  supply  the  defect ;  but 
it  may  be  possiUe,  nevertheless,  by  awakenmg  the 
attention  to  things  neglected  before,  to  develope  a 
latent  sensibility  where  none  was  suspected  to  exist. 
In  all  men,  indeed,  without  exception,  whether  their 
nMural  sensibility  be  strong  or  weak,  it  is  by  such 
habits  of  attention  alone  to  the  finer  feelings  of  theur 
own  minds,  that  the  power  of  taste  can  acquire  all 
the  delicacy  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

Wh3e  this  cultivated  sensibility  enlarges  so  wide- 
ly to  the  man  who  possesses  it  the  pleasures  of  Taste, 
it  has  a  tendency,  wherever  it  is  gratified  and  de- 
lighted in  a  high  degree,  to  avert  his  critical  eye 
from  blemishes  and  imperfections ; — ^not  because  he 
is  unidble  to  remariL  them,  but  because  he  can  appre* 
ciate  the  merits  by  which  they  are  I'edeemed,  and 
loves  to  enjoy  the  beauties  in  which  they  are  lost. 
A  Taste  thus  awake  to  the  Beautiful  seizes  eagerly 
on  every  touch  of  genius  with  the  sympathy  of  kind* 
fed  affection ;  and,  in  the  secret  consciousness  of  a 
eongenial  ins^ration,  shares,  in  some  measure,  the 
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?«fd  wjUiggly  aBan^^^^  c^cp  to  tb^ 

who  ejcuif  in  the  «fn^  9f  wp«i?<>r  J^d?  fw  their 

Nor  ;i^  thjf  ^^i(gjg$  iljii^t  tojyaj^  th^  ,^??^  ^f 

sSff\  ft  ?ii  W«9?W*^  ^^^^  *Jh^  ff.?^  ^4  ^^^^^ 
Jy:man{iuthoi^t9war^^^,^  J^  the  oggtaiy, 

)x^  af^  tibe  i^atural  .cpq^g^y^c^f .  of  €f^  disoriini- 
nating  £Qwer  ojf  b3|8te,  ou  whiich  I  ^e  al£^7  en- 
larged as  one  o£  it^  n^pst.  m^^ft^jc^f  (^aracter^icsu 
ii^ere  men  of  little  4is9er)i^jat  attend  ^y  ^  g^^ 
i^eral  e&cts»  confounding  beauties  and  blemishes^ 

powers  and  weeos^  1^  ^^9'  fP^^^  ^^  H^^^^^^^^TM'^^* 
ing  £ereeption^a  man  of  qujci:  sensibility^  and  culti- 
vated Judgmenty  det^chef^  in  a  moment,  the  one 
from  die  other  ^  ^^^9  i^  imagination,  whateve;r  in 
ofiensiye  in  the  prospect,  and  enjoys  withou^t  aUojr 
what  is  fitted  to  please. .  His  ta^,  in  the  meantipe, 
is  refined  and  confirmed  by  the  exeipise  ^  and,  while 
it  multiplies  the  sources  of  his  gratificaticQi  in  pro- 
portion to  the  latent  charms  which  it  detc^  pe^ 
(o^es  itself,  as  the  arbiter  and  guide  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, more  scrupulous  and  inflexible  than  before. 

*>  The  tragedy  of  Delias,''  aiys  Gray  in  c^  ?f  ^? 
letters,  "  has  infinite  |a\dts ;  but  there  is  one  soene 
*^  (that  between  Matilda  and  the  Old  JPeasant)  ao 
^<  masterly,  that  it  strikes  me  blind  to  all  the  de* 
"fects  pt  the  piece.'f  .  These,  I  fPfi^^Hs^^^  are 
di^  natural  impressions  of  .^nviine  taste  in  prononn- 
cing  pn  the  merits  of  works  oj^  <^€^9ine  ^xc<^l^a§e ; 
impressionfii  howeyeiv  which  (h^y  ^^^9  ^  1^<^^^^ 


duJ^^<f  ,^.,igrow.-^^uch,  also,  w^  the  f^dii)^  whid^ 

Jj^j;ecl  j^  ii»j5m(H;alj|e.,|fff9ept  of  JLa  Bmjer^  cf 

Y(i^^  ^  .wfU;  igpt  impair  ,f^e  force,  l?y  4tempt««  9 

t^^B*!?^ ' .'"  ^^  ?W''^  ??<*v^  yo^  ^eye  I'esprit, 

**S*.a^^#?.7°Jf?  !?^f;  iifi*  ^ntun«»*  gobies  e^ 

«  coucageifx,  w  chercBez  gas  une  autre  r^le  poi^ 

«ji^?  de  l^O^vrage-,  U  est  bon,  et  f^tde  maia 

**  ^'PuTrier.^'— How  difiereat  both  sentiments  hat^ 

^^  j^l^ioiisness  of  Taste,  by  an  apctation  of 

^jii^-it  is  xfsofi^  £01  little  minds  to  court  the  rfepu* 

tation  o£  superior  r^nement !  * 

,  Jsf.  pro^uqng,  however,  this  fastidioumess,  whe^ 

thef  ^ected  p^  real,  various  moTxU  <!au8es,'r-8udi  as 

j^Qu^,  rijirals^p,  personal  .dislike,  or  the  ^eeH  of 

<M)nsciousipferipri(7,---7puy  c<»upire  wil^  this  m/^ 

^c/xfo/ defers  which  have  been  mentioned:  Nay, 

^it^.S»nje  m<^  causes  inay  be  C(»ic^yed  to  be  so 

^;^e^  in  their  iiuSuenc^  $s  to  produce  this  un- 

/or^uiiate  effect,  in  spit^  of  every  intellbctnal  gift 

which  jostaxe  and  education  cab  bestow.    It  is  ob- 

sei^fi^  ,by  .She9stane,  that  "  gpodi  tatfe  and  good 

-"JW^We  m^e  kse^aiably  united  j"  and,  although 

■^  olifematipp  is  by  no  m^ans  true  when  thus  stated 

;is,  ai^  >mi|p>&lii$ed  proposition,  it  will  be  found  to 

.Jume,  a  sdffiqicait  foU44kti<tti  in  fact,  to  deserve  tib& 

attention  of  those  who  have  a  pleasure  in  studyiiw 

.t^  vprie^ifBS  of  hun^w  character.    Q^e  tiling  is  jcer- 

tm,  ^^as  a  habitual  d^^i^cy  in  good  hultaour  is 

fStf^mnt.^  FUp  tlte  decisions  pfthQ  soundest  taste, 

•90.  t)^  iia^  of  an  iodiyidvfal,  in  pti^Knrfiipn  as  it  ^ 

•'  -■  •  ■'■   '•■•   ;'    -      •NoteCKr.-)  •    ■'   •       '-•   ••■  ■  •     ^ 
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Iiesrsto  be  free  from  capricious  biaoses,  dflSurdsa 
stuong  presumption,  tbat  the  temper  is  unsospicioust 
open,  and  generous.  As  the  habitSj  besides,  which 
contribute  spontaneously  to  the  formation  of  Ta8te» 
all  originate  in  the  desire  of  intellectual  gratifica- 
tim,  this  power,  where  it  is  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  may  be  r^arded  as  a  sjrmptom  of  that  ge- 
neral di^osition  to  be  pleased  and  happy,  in  which 
the  essence  of  good-nature  consists.  ^*  In  those 
f  <  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,"  says  Milton,  in  one 
of  the  finest  sentences  of  his  prose  writings,  <^  when 
**  the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and 
^^  sullenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see 
*<  her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  rejoicings  with 
V  heaven  and  earth.''-^iich  is  the  temper  of  Inind 
1^  which,  in  our  early  years,  those  habits  whidh 
fgrm  the  ground«work  of  Taste  are  most  likely  to  be 
tinned ;  and  suiih,  precisely,  is  the  temper  which, 
in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatules^  di^osea 
usy  both  for  then:  sakes  and  for  our  own,  to  view 
th^MT  actions  and  characters  on  the  fairest  uie.  I 
need  scat^ly  add,  in  confirmation  of  some  remarka 
formerly  made,  that  the  same  temper,  when  trans- 
ferred from  the  observation  of  nature  to  the  stad^v 
of  the  fine  .arts,,  can  scarcely  fail  to  incline  the  taste 
more  strongly  to  the  side  of  admiration  than  of  een« 
sure* 

>  Aft«r  aU,  however,  maxims  of  this  sort  must  ne* 
i^^ssarily  be  undapstood*  as  liable  to  many  exceptions. 
Ihe  love  of  nature  itself,  even  when  accompanied 
with  that  general  benevolence  towards  our  own  spe* 
Gies  w^  which  it  is  in  youth  invariably  attendedt  it 
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not  always  united  with  thst  good  Inunoor  towaidf 
individuals,  to  wliich  it  seems  so  nearly  allied  in  tfaer 
OJry,  and  with  which  it  is,  in  fact,  so  closely  connect- 
ed, in  a  great  majority  of  instances:  Nay,  this  love 
of  nature  sometimes  continues  undiminished  in  men, 
vrho,  in  consequence  of  disappointed  hopes  and  ex* 
pectations,  have  contracted  a  decided  tendency  to 
misanthropy*  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  tha| 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  natural  beauty  should 
occasional^  meet  in  the  same  person,  with  3  cold 
and  splenetic  taste  in  the  fine  arts ;  at  least  in  in« 
stances  where  the  productions  of  the  present  times 
are  to  be  judged  of.  But  such  exceptions  do  not 
invalidate  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  any 
more  than  of  every  other  general  conclusion  rela« 
tive  to  human  character.  Their  explanatiop  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  accidental  history  of  individual 
mittds^  and,  when  successfully  investigated,  wiU 
ffojHitantly  be  found  (suppopiiig  pur  results  to  be  cau« 
tiously  drawn  from  a  comprehen^e  survey  of  hu* 
man^  life)  to  lend  additional  evidence  to  the  veiy 
lilies  which  they  seem,  at  first  view,  to  contradict* 
^  One'  very  ojbvious  consideration  furnishes,  f>f  i);self. 
In  the  cas^  now  before  us,  a  key  to  somp  apparent 
ihconsistem^ies  in  the  reflections  which  I  h^ve  a]« 
ready  hazarded.  In  such  maxims  concerning  Taste^ 
as  that  whiph  I  have  quoted  from  She^8tQne,  ^ne  at« 
tention  is  seldom  paid  to  the  diversified  i^pearances 
it  exhilHts,  according  to  the  two  very  different  pur* 
looses  for  which  il  may  be  exef:cised ;  first,  as  a  prin* 
ciple  in  the  artist's  mind,  regulating  and  directing 
\he  exertions  of  his  own  genius ;  and  Secondly,  as 
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k  mhnmle  ih  tBe  teSaid  iat  ih^  critic,  mko  judges  ^ 
the  woivs  produced  b;^  tifce  genius  <tf  anddien  Ik 
tbe  former  case/  where  none  <tf -ife  ihoral  causes  ht 
which  uirte  is  most  liable  to  he  warped  have  rooil^ 
tb  6pefate^  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  seme^miSh 
diisplayed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  (i^tfaou^,  I 
telieve,  never  in  its  highest  perfection)  by  indhi- 
tluals,  in  whose  characters  neither  good  hinhonr  nw 
any  other  amiable  quality  is  at  all  con^icuous.  liii 
the  latter  case,  an  h^itual  justice  attd  mildness  ih 
its  decisions,  more  particularly  where  works  of  con- 
temporary genius  are  in  question,  is  an  in^liUe  test 
of  the  absence  of  those  selfish  partialities  and  peevish 
jealousies,  which  encroach  so  deeply  on  the  happi- 
ness of  many,  whom  nature  has  distinguished  by  the 
most  splendid  endowments  j  and  which,  wherevCT 
they  are  allowed  to  operate,  are  equally  fatal  to  the 
head  and  to  the  heart. 

tt  is  'a  melancholy  fact  with  respect  to  artists  of 
all  classes  ;— -painters,  poets,  orators,  and  eloquent 
writers  ;—* that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have 
evinced  the  soundest  and  the  surest  taste  in  thek 
own  productions,  have  yet  appeared  totally  destitute 
of  this  jpower,  when  they  have  assumed  the  office  of 
critics.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the 
influence  of  bad  passions  (unsuspected,  probably,  by 
themselves)  in  blinding  or  jaundicing  their  critical 
•eye ?  In  truth,  it  is  dnly  when  the  mind  is  perfect- 
*ly  jier^ne,  that  the  decisions  of  taste  can  be  relied 
on.  'In  these  nicest  of  all  operations  of  the  intel- 
lect, where  the  grounds  of  judgment  are  often  so 
shadowy  and  complicated,  the  latent  soiu'ces  ef^rror 
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are  numberless  J  and  to  guara  against  tnem,  itis 
necessary  tnat  nd  circumsltance,   nowever  trifling, 
should  occur,  either  to  discompose  the  feelings,  or 
to  mislead  the  understanding. 
.  *  Among  our  £9^1i3h  pp^t^  who  is  more  vigorous, 
.correct,  and  polished,  than  Jk  Johnson,  m  the  few 
poetipal  compositions  iwhioh  he  has  left?    Whirt^ver 
jpaay  be  thought  of  his  clajioa  to  origin^tj^ty  of  ge- 
niusj  no  person  who  rea^  his  verses  c«a  denyi  that 
he  possessed  a  sound  taste  in  this  species  of  compo- 
sition; and  y^t,  how  wayward  and  perverse,  in 
.many  instancei^  are  his  decisions,  when  he  sits  in 
judgment  on  a  political  adversary,  oi*  when  he  treads 
on  the  ashes  of  a  dq)arted  rival !  To  myself  (much 
as  I  admire  his  great  and  various  merits,  both. as  a 
critic  and  as  a  writer),  human  nature  never  appears 
in  a  more  hiuniliating  form,  than  when  I  read  his 
Lives  qfthe  Foets  ;  a  performance  which  exhibits 
a  more  faithful,  expressive,  and  curious  picture  of 
the  author,  than  all  the  portraits  attempted  by  his 
biographers }  and  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  com- 
pensates fully  by  the  moral  lessons  it  may  suggest, 
for  the  critical  ^^rrors  which  it  sections.     The  er- 
rors, alas !  are  not  such  as  any  one  who  has  perused 
his  imitations  of  Juvenal  can  place  to  the  account  Qf 
abadta^;  but  such  as  had  their  root  in  weak- 
nesses, which  a  npble  mind  would  be  still  more  un- 
willing to  acknowledge. 

If  theste  observations  are  wcU^ounded,  they  seem 
to  render  it  somewhat  doubtfid,  whether,  in  the  dif- 
.  ferent  arts,  the  most  successful  adventurers  are  like- 
ly to  prove,  in  matters  of  criticism,  the  safest  guides  i 
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althougli  Pope  appears  tp  }m^  considered  the  ceiL- 
torial  authority  as  their  exdusiye  prerogative : 

^  Let  such  teach  others,  who  themselves  excel, 
**  And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well." 

'that  the  maxim  is  founded  m  good  sense^  as  long 
as  the  artist  confines  himself  to  general  critical  pre^ 
ceptSi  or  to  the  productions  of  other  tintes,  I  do  not 
mean  at  present  to  dL^te }  although  even  on  this 
point  I  entertain  some  doubts.  But,  in  estimating 
ihe  merits  of  a  contemporary  candidate  for  fame* 
how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  an  artist,  whose  deci- 
aons  are  dictated  hy  Taste  alone,  without  a  palpaMe 
admixture  of  caprice  or  of  passion ;  and  how  often 
have  we,  on  such  occasions,  to  lament  that  oracular 
contempt  of  public  opinion  and  public  feeling  which 
c<msciou8  superiority  is  too  apt  to  inspire?  Other 
causes,  besides,  of  a  much  more  secret  and  <ribscure 
nature  than  these  moral  weaknesses,  co-operate 
powerfully  in  producing  the  same  effect.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  biasses,  originating  in  casual  and^ 
inexplicable  associations,  which,  in  powerful  but 
limited  minds,  are  frequently  identified  with  the  cha- 
racteristical  stamina  of  genius ;  furnishing  matter 
of  wouder  and  of  pity  to  others,  whose  intellectual 
features  are  less  strongly  marked  by  individual  pe- 
culiarities.-^*' Thomson  has  lately  published  a  poem, 
"  called  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  in  which  there  are 
"  some  good  stanzas."  Who  could  have  expected 
this  sentence  from  the  pen  of  Gray  ?  In  an  ordi- 
nary critic,  possessed  of  one  hundredth  part  of 
Gray's  sensibility  and  taste,  such  total  indifference 
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to  the  iMattties  of  thia  exquiake  pfdbrmwce  would 
he  utterly  impoaEdble.  * 

But  I  win  not  multiply  illwbfitiam  on  e  topic  so 
peoidnrly  ungratefiil.  The  hints  which  I  heve  al- 
omidy^thrown  out  «ra,  I  hope»  sufficient  to  lead  the 
Aoughte  ef  my  younger  tieacters  to  those  practical 
reflections  which  they  were  intended  to  suggest. 
They  hame^  indeed,  but  little  originality  to  bdaat  of; 
tMit  they  point  at  some  sources  of  false  tastei  orer- 
looked  in  our  common  sysCentt  of  critfciroi ;  anct 
whSch»  however  compotiUe  .with  many  of  the  Are^ 
tsad  mo&  predoua  giSlsc  of^the  understanding,  are 
ineouffistent  with  that'  undo^d^  reason,  that  unper- 
verted  senstbility,  and  that  unconquerable  candour, 
which  mtetk  a  comprehensive^  an  upright,  and  an 
^erveted  mind. 

When  iE^schine^,  after  his  retreat  to  Rhqdes,  was, 
one  day»  raiding  aknid  to  some  friends  the  oration 
7«/»  orffAfw.  which  imd  oocasioned  his  exile ;  and 
when  his  hearers  were  lost  in  wonder  at  the.  elo* 
quence  <^  Demosthenes  }-^^^  What,"  said  he, 
<*  would  you  have  thought,  if  you  had  heard  hhn 
^pronounce  it  r^'-^-Sudi  is  the  language  (if  i  may 
bowow  the  words  of  Mr  Gibbon)  ^*  in  which  one 

,*  LaBrw^tre  (according  to  the  usual  practice  of  writers  of 
maxims)  has  pushed  this  train  of  thinking  to  an  extreme,  in  or- 
der to  give  more  point  to  bis  afvothegm.  Yet  there  is  some 
troth,  as  well  as  wit,  in  the  following  sentences : 

'  **  Si  uae  belle  femme  approuve  la  beaut6  d'uoe  autre  femme, 
*^.  on  pent  conclure  qu'eile  a  raieux  que  ce  qu'elle  approuve. 
'^  Si  ua  pocte  loue  les  vers  d'un  autre  poet^,  il  y  a  k  parier  qu'iU 
**  sont  mauvais  et  sans  consfequence.'' 

Kk 
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**  great  man  should  speak  of  another  ;'^  jmd  which 
they  who  are  truly  great  will  feel  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure to  employ,  when  the  well-merited  &me  of  an 
adversary  is  in  question.  Nor  is  this  magnanimity 
without  its  reward  in  the  judgment  of  die  world. 
Where  is  the  mdividual  to  be  found,  who,  in  read- 
ing  the  foregoing  story  of  .^Ischines,  does  not  envy 
the  feelings  he  enjoyed  at  that  proud  moment  of  his 
life,  far  more  than  the  palm  of  eloquence  which  he 
yielded  to  his  enemy  ?  * 

Why  do  not  men  of  superior  talents,  if  they 
should  not  always  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  candour 
so  heroic,  strive  at  least,  for  the  honour  of  the  arts 
which  they  love,  to  conceal  their  ignoble  jealousies 
from  the  malignity  of  those,  whom  incapacity  and 
mortified  pride  have  leagued  together,  as  the  cove- 
nanted foes  of  worth  and  genius  ?  What  a  triumph 
has  been  furnished  to  the  writers  who  delight  in  le- 
velling all  the  proud  distinctions  of  humanity  j  and 
what  a  stain  has  been  left  on  some  of  the  fairest 
pages  of  our  literary  history,  by  the  irritable  passions 
and  petty  hostilities  of  Pope  and  of  Addison ! 

The  complete  forgetfulness  of  every  selfish  pas*- 
sion  (so  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  anecdote  of 


*  — *^  Quo  mibi  melius  etiam  illud  ab  .£sc1iine  dictum 

*'  videri  solety  qui  cikm  propter  ignominiam  judicii  ceswct 
*'  Athenisy  et  se  Rhodum  contulissct,  rogatus  it  Rhodiis,  legisse 
**  fertur  oratiouem  illam  egregiam,  quam  in  Ctesiphoutem  contra 
**  Demosthenem  dixerat :  qua  perlecta,  petitum  est  ab  eo  pos- 
'^  tridie,  ut  legeret  illam .  etiam,  quae  erat  contrsi  ^  Demosthene 
"  pro  Ctesipboute  edita :  quam  cum  suavissima  et  maxima 
'^  voce  legisset,  admirantibus  omnibus,  Quanto^  inquit,  magis  ad* 
"  mira'remini;  si  audissetis  ipsum  V^^Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  III. 
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J9Eschines)9  when  the  mind  is  agitated  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  admiration ;— the  sympathetic  identification 
which  then  takes  place  of  the  hearer  or  reader  with 
the  author,  was  probably  what  Longinus  felt,  when 
he  observed,  in  his  account  of  the  Sublime,  that 
'^  it  fills  the  mind  with  a  glorying  and  sense  of  in- 
<«  ward  greatness,  as  if  it  had  itself  conceived  what 
<^  it  has  only  heard."  If  the  remark  should  be  cen- 
sured as  out  of  place,  when  introduced  into  his  state- 
ment of  the  characteristics  of  Sublimity,  it  must,  at 
least,  be  allowed  to  be  happily  descriptive  of  that 
temper  and  frame  which  are  essential  to  its  complete 
enjoyment.—"  Voila  le  sublime !  Voila  son  veri- 
*<  table  caractdre  !"  is  said  to  have  been  the  excla- 
mation of  the  great  Conde,  when  Boileau  read  to 
him  his  translation  of  the  above  passage. 

Having  been  insensibly  led  into  these  reflections 
on  some  of  the  moral  defects  by  which  Taste  is 
liable  to  be  injured,  I  cannot  help  quoting,  before  I 
close  this  view  of  my  subject,  a  remark  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (not  altogether  unconnected  with  it), 
which  appears  to  me  equally  refined  and  just.  "  The 
"  same  habit  of  mind,'*  he  observes,  "  which  is  ac- 
"  quired  by  our  search  after  truth  in  the  more  se- 
"  rious  duties  of  life,  is,  in  matters  of  taste,  only 
"  transferred  to  the  pursuit  of  lighter  amusements. 
"  The  same  disposition,  the  same  desire  to  find 
"  something  steady,  substantial,  and  durable,  on 
"  which  the  mind  can  lemt  as  it  were,  and  rest 
"  with  safety.  The  subject  only  is  changed.  We 
"  pursue  the  same  method  in  our  search  after  the 
«c  idea  of  beauty  and  perfection  in  each ;  of  virtue. 
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^«  by  looking  forwards  beyond  ourselves^  ta  aomty 
«  and  to  the  whole  j  of  arts,  by  extending  our  mtms 
'*  in  the  same  manner  to  all  ages  and  all  times.*^ 
In  farther  illujitration  of  the  same  idea  he  ehseTwa, 
<<  that  the  real  substance  of  what  goes  under  Ae 
«<  name  of  Taste  is  Axed  and  established  in  the  nature 
<<  of  things ;  that  there  are  certain  and  r^«lar  causes 
'*  by  which  the  imagination  and  passions  of  men  are 
**  affected  ;  and  that  the  knowle^e  of  these  causes 
'<  is  acquired  by  a  laborious  and  diluent  investigation 
'<  of  nature,  and  by  the  same  slow  process  as  \risdom 
*'  or  knowledge  of  every  kind/'— I  would  only  add 
(by  way  of  limitation),  that  the^  observati<ms  apply 
rather  to  that  quality  of  Taste  which  is  denoted  by  the 
words  jtistness  of  soundness^  than  to  its  semibility 
and  delicacy  ;  which  last  circumstances  seem  to  de- 
pend, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  original  tem- 
perament. The  former  is  unquestionably  oonneet- 
ed  very  closely  with  the  love  qf  truths  and  with 
what  is  perhaps  only  the  same  thing  under  a  diiifer- 
ent  form,  simptidty  qf  character. 

If  the  account  be  just  which  has  now  been  given, 
<^the  process  by  which  Taste  is  formed,  and  of 
the  various  Acuities  and  habits  which  contribute 
their  share  to  its  composition,  wemay  reasonaUy  ex- 
pect, where  it  exists  in  its  highest  perfection,  to  find 
an  understanding,  discriminating,  craiprehensive, 
and  unprejudiced  ;  united  with  a  love  of  truth  and 
of  nature,  and  with  a  temper  superior  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  Uttle  passions.  While  it  implies  a  sjHrit  of 
accurate  observation  and  of  patient  inducti<m,  ap- 
plied to  the  most  fugitive  and  evanescent  class  of  our 
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mffiMil  ^iMMMttB^  it  evinces  lliit  power  of  sepa- 
rating universal  associations  from  such  si  are  local 
or  persoufld,  whteii^  more  than  any  other  quality  of 
th^  mind^  is  the  fbimdation  of  good  sense,  both  in 
scientific  pursuits,  and  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
intellectual  eflbrts  by  whieh  such  a  taste  is  formed 
arO)  in  reality,  much  more  nearly  allied  than  is  com- 
ndimly  buspected^  to  those  which  are  employed  in 
pl-osecuting  the  ittOst  important  and  difficult  bnnches 
of  the  {%llds(^hy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Nor  am  t  inclined  to  think,  that  this  conclusion 
will,  on  examination,  appear  inconsistent  with  fact. 
Tliat  a  pattiat  taste,  confined  to  some  particular  art, 
such  as  music,  painting,  or  even  poetry,  may  be  often 
found  united  with  an  intellect  which  does  not  rise 
above  the  common  level,  I  very  readily  grant ;  al- 
though I  think  it  questionable,  whether,  in  such  an 
intellect,  supposing  example  and  imitation  to  be  al- 
together out  of  the  question,  even  a  partial  taste  of 
this  kind  could  have  been  originally  formed.  But 
the  fair  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  foregoing  rea- 
sonings is  an  instance,  in  which  the  good  taste  of  the 
individual  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions ; 
and  in  which  it  extends,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  arts 
which  he  has  made  the  objects  of  his  study,  and 
which  nature  has  not  denied  him,  by  some  organical 
defect  in  his  original  constitution,  a  capacity  of  en- 
joying. Where  a  good  taste  has  been  thus  formed, 
I  am  frilly  persuaded,  that  the  inferences  which  I 
have  supposed  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  other  in- 
tellectual powers  involved  in  its  composition,  will  be 
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justified)  in  all  their  extent,  by  an  iq^peal  to  expe* 
rience. 

The  subject  might  be  prosecuted  much  farther, 
by  examining  the  varieties  qf  taste  in  connectioB 
with  the  varieties  qf  human  character.  In  study- 
ing the  latter,  whether  our  object  be  to  seize  the  in- 
tellectual or  the  moral  features  of  the  mind,  the 
former  will  be  found  to  supply  as  useful  and  steady 
a  light  as  any  that  we  can  command.  To  myself  it 
appears  to  furnish  the  strongest  of  them  all ;  more 
particularly,  where  the  finer  and  more  delicate  shades 
of  character  are  in  question. — But  the  illustration 
of  this  remark  belongs  to  some  speculations,  which 
I  destine  for  a  different  work. 


ESSAY  FOURTHL 

eK  THE  CULTURE  OF  CERTAIN  INTELLECTUAL  HA- 
BITS CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FIRST  ELEMENTS  OP 
TASTE, 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

DEPENDENCE  OF  TASTE  ON  A  RELISH  FOR  THE  PLEA- 
SURES OF  IMAGINATION,— REMARKS  ON  THE  PRE- 
VAILING IDEA,  THAT  THESE  ARE  TO  BE  ENJOYED 
IN  PERFECTION  IN  yOUTH  ALONE. 


In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  with  respect  to  Taste, 
I  have  considered  it  chiefly  as  the  native  growth  of 
the  individual  mind  to  which  it  belongs ;  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  it  to  its  first  principles  or  seeds  in  our 
intellectual .  frame.  In  cases,  however,  where  na- 
ture has  not  been  so  liberal  as  to  render  the  forma- 
tion  of  this  power  possible,  merely  from  the  mind's 
own  internal  resources,  much  may  be  done  by  judi- 
cious culture  in  early  life ;  and  in  all  cases  whatever, 
in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  its  growth,  even 
when  most  completely  spontaneous,  cannot  fail  to 
)ie  influenced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  instruc- 
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tion»  by  imitation,  by  the  contagion  of  examplep 
and  by  various  other  adventitious  causes. 

It  is  reasonable  also  to  believe,  that  there  are 
numberless  minds,  in  which  the  seeds  of  tarte, 
though  profusely  sown>  continue  altogether  dormant 
through  life  ;  either  in  consequence  of  a  total  want 
of  of^iortunity  to  cultivate  the  habits  I^  which  it  is 
to  be  matured,  or  of  an  attention  exduaively  diivct- 
ed  to  other  objects.  In  instances  such  as  these»  it 
is  the  province  of  education  to  lend  her  succour  ; 
to  invigorate,  by  due  exercise,  those  principles  in 
which  an  original  weakness  may  be  suspected  ;  and 
by  removing  the  obstacles  which  check  the  expan- 
sion of  our  powers  in  any  of  the  directions  in  which 
nature  disposes  them  to  shoot,  to  enable  her  to  ac- 
complish and  perfect  her  own  designs. 

To  suggest  practical  rules  for  this  important  pur* 
pose  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  a  short 
Essay ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a 
few  slight  hints  with  respect  to  some  of  the  more 
essential  pn^ositiekis  on  which  such  rules  must  pro- 
ceed. 

Before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  it  ii  neee ssary  to 
pramiset  that  my  aim  is  not  to  explain  how  a  vitiat- 
ed or  fidee  taste  in  any  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  cor* 
rected ;  or  in  what  manner  an  imp^ect  taste  flwy 
bo  trained  by  cultjwe  to  a  state  of  higher  refinement; 
but  to  in^uire»  in  the  caae  of  an  individual^  whoae 
thoughts  have  hithertx)  been  totally  engroaaed  wkh 
other  pursuits^  how  far  it  may  be  passible,  by  en^ 
gaging  his  attention  to  a  new  class  of  pieasurei^  to 
bring  his  mind  into  that  track  of  observation  and 
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^dy,  bgr  the  steady  punRuit  of  niikfa  alone  (u  I 
hwe  idready  endeavoured  to  sbew)  the  power  of 
twte  fa  to  be  gradiilly  and  dewly  ibniied.      In  pro- 
aecutiiig  this  speculation,  I  shall  have  a  view  more 
particularly  to  that  c^pecies  of  Taste  which  has  for  its 
object  the  beaMies  of  External  Natwte,  whether 
presented  directly  to  the  Senses,  or  recalled  to  the 
imagination,  with  the  modifications  and  l^ightenings 
of  poetieal  or  creatire  invention*     Without  some 
portion  of  this  taste,  while  an  essential  blank  is  left 
in  the  cirdie  of  his  most  refined  ^oyments,  the  in* 
te^lectiial  frame  of  man  is  incomplete  and  mutilated; 
andf  atthoiigh  the  &ct  be  undoubtedly  the  same, 
more  or  less,  with  a  taste  in  music,  in  painting,  in 
architecture^  and  various  other  arts,  the  diffarenoe 
in  point  of  degree  is  so  immense,  as  to  render  the 
tSbcts  unsusceptible  of  comparison.     Nor  is  this  alL 
The  transition  from  a  Taste  for  the  beauH^l^  to 
that  more  comptehensive  Taste  which  extends  to  all 
the  other  pleasures  of  which  poetical  fiction  is  the 
vehicle^  is  easy  and  in&llible ;  and  accordingly  we 
shall  find,  as  we  proceed  in  our  argument,  the  sub* 
jeet  to  which  it  relates  swell  inseniiibly  in  its  dimen- 
sions, and  branch  out  on  every  side  into  numberless 
ramifieations.  The  hints,  therefore,  which  I  am  now 
to  si;^gest,  limited  as  some  of  them  may  appear  tq 
be  in  their  immediate  scope,  may,  perhaps,  contri* 
bute  to  direct  into  the  right  path,  such  of  my  read- 
ers as  may  aim  at  conclusions  more  gmeral  than 
mine.      In  the  meantime,  I  must  beg  leave  to  re- 
mind them,  that,  amid  such  an  infinity  of  aspects  as 
the  qIgecU  and  the  principle  of  taste  present  to  our 
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curiosity,  a  selection  of  the  happiest  p(Mnt&  of  ^ew 
is  all  that  is  possible ;  and  that,  in  fixing  upon  these, 
I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  the  intimacy  of  that 
relation,  which  they  seem  to  myself  to  bear  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

I  have  observed,  in  a  former  work,  that  what  is 
commonly  called  sensibility  depends,  in  a  great  mea* 
fure,  on  the  state  of  the  imagination.  *  In  the  pas- 
sage to  which  I  allude j  my  remark  has  a  more  pecu- 
liar reference  to  moral  sensibility,  ot  to  what  may  be 
called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  sensibiUty  of 
the  heart.  But  it  will  be  found  to  apply  also  with 
great  force  (although  I  acknowledge,  iiot  without 
some  limitations)  to  the  SensilnKty  qf  taste.  In  so 
far  as  the  pleasures  of  Taste  depend  on  association  ; 
on  the  perception  of  uses  or  fitnesses  ;  on  sympathy 
with  the  ergoyments  qf  animated  things^  or  on  other 
circumstances  of  a  similar  nature,  the  remark  wiU, 
I  apprehend,  apply  literally ;  and  it  only  fails  with 
respect  to  those  organical  pleasures  (the  pleasures, 
for  example,  depending  on  the  sensibility  of  the  eye 
to  colours,  and  of  the  ear  to  musical  tones)  over 
which  the  imagination  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
much  influence.  But,  that  these  organical  pleasures, 
although  the  parent  stock  on  which  all  our  more 
complicated  feehngs  of  Beauty  are  aflerwards  graft- 
ed, as  well  as  the  means  by  which  the  various  excit- 
ing causes  of  these  feelings  are  united  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  same  common  appellation ;— that 
these  organical  pleasures,  I  say,  form  by  far  the 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Iluinau  Mind,  VoU  I.  p.  50Q^  dd  edit. 
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most  inconsiderable  part  of  that  general  impression 
or  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  objects  of  taste  on 
a  cultivated  mind,  has,  I  trust,  been  already  suffi* 
ciently  shewn. 

The  sensibility  of  taste,  therefore  (we  may  con* 
elude),  depends  chiefly,  in  the  mind  of  any  indivi* 
dual,  on  the  associations  iuid  other  intellectual  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  objects  about  which  taste 
is  conversant ;  and,  consequently,  the  only  effectual 
means  of  developing  this  sensibility  (the  most  essen- 
tial of  all  the  elements  of  Taste,  and,  indeed,  the  8&* 
minal  principle  of  the  whole),  must  begin  with  the 
culture  of  Imagination. 

With  respect  to  this  last  power,  it  may  contribute 
to  the  clearness  of  some  of  the  following  reasonings, 
to  premise,  that  although,  according  to  the  idea  of 
it  which  I  endeavoured  formerly  to  illustrate,  *  it$ 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  a  faculty  of  cre- 
ation (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  invention  and 
of  new  combination),  yet,  when  considered  in  its  re- 
lation to  Taste,  this  inventive  faculty  is  the  least  im- 
portant ingredient  in  its  composition.  All  that  is 
essentially  necessary  is  a  capacity  of  seizing,  and 
comprehending,  and  presenting  in  a  lively  manner 
to  one's  own  mind,  whatever  combinations  are  form- 
ed by  the  imagination  of  others.  When  such  com- 
binations have  for  their  materials  nothing  but  what 
is  borrowed  from  sensible  objects,  this  capacity  dififers 
so  little  from  what  I  before  called  ConceptioUf  t 
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that  if  I  hftd  iMen  to  otafine  aqraelf  to  dwBe  extohi^ 
sively,  I  abould  not  haw  widieA  for  mmj  oUier  word 
to  oonTvy  lity  meaning  at  present*  As^  in  otlwr 
parts  of  my  writings,  however,  Imagination  is  mm.^ 
monly  to  be  understood  in  the  ttaM  enlarged  mnde, 
as  pofsessmg  a  sway  over  the  IttteUecttud  and  Mtad 
Worlds^  as  well  as  oVcr  the  Matenal»  an  expresrion 
of  mdre  comprdliensiye  inipott  thm  Conception  smy 
be  sometimes  convenient ;  and  I  shall,  there^K^  £3r 
want  of  a  better  f^raae»  avail  myself  of  the  epithet 
apprehensive^  to  distinguish  that  modification  of  ktta- 
ginatton  which  is  subservient  to  Taste^  from  that  m- 
ventive  or  creative  imagination,  whieh  fbrms  the 
chief  element  in  poetical  genius. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  justness  of  this 
theoretical  distinction,  I  shall  seldom^  if  ever,  have 
occasion,  in  the  sequel  of  this  volume^  to  employ  the 
epithets  which  I  have  now  proposed  fao  intrddnce* 
The  transition  from  the  apprehenmm  to  the  inoetu 
five  ([^rations  of  imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be» 
in  reality,  much  simpler  and  easier  tiuA  ia  com* 
monly  suspected  :  In  other  words,  I  conceive,  thai 
where  the  mind  has  been  early  and  fiuniliariy  cen« 
versant  with  the  fictions  of  poetry,  the  acquisition  of 
that  inventive  or  creative  faculty  which  dianc* 
terizes  the  poet,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
individual  {limself ;  supposing  that  there  exists  no 
extraordinary  deficiency  in  his  oth^  inteUectilal 
capacities.-^ In  what  remains,  therelbre>  of  thia 
l^ssay,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  word  Imagination, 
without  any  epithet  vdiatever ;  premising  only  in 
general,  that  it  is  the  apprehensive  power  of  imagi- 
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wtMn,  md  nat  ita  moentiife  poiiw»  ii4i^  I  Iw^ 
aoldff  m  tifiWy  whem  I  speak  of  its  cultuve  as  aa  im- 
portant object  of  Eduoalioii* 

In  what  nuuuier  Imagination  may  be  eneowaged 
and  oheriahed  in  a  mind  where  it  had  previously 
made  little  oppearanoe,  may  be  easily  conceived 
from  what  was  stated  in  a  former  Essay,  with  re- 
spect to  the  peouliar  charm  vriiieh  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  pleasures  produced  by  its  ide^l  combina- 
tions, when  compared  with  the  corresponding  reali- 
ties in  nature  and  in  human  life.  The  eager  cu- 
riosity of  childhood,  and  the  boundless  gratification 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  afford  it  by  well-selected 
works  of  fiction,  give^  in  fact,  to  education,  a  stronger 
furchase^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  over  this  fa- 
culty, than  what  it  possesses  over  any  other.  The 
attention  may  be  thus  insensibly  seduced  from  the 
present  objects  of  the  senses,  and  the  thoughts  ac- 
customed to  dwell  on  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
future ;  and,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  this 
Effect  is  in  any  instance  accomplished,  ^*  the  moniy* 
as  Dr  Johnson  has  justly  remarked,  ^^  is  exalted  in 
"  the  scale  of  intellectual  being/*  The  tale  of  fic- 
tion will  probably  be  soon  laid  aside  with  the  toys 
and  rattles  of  infancy  ;  but  the  habits  which  it  has 
contributed  to  fix,  and  the  powers  which  it  has' 
braught  into  a  state  of  activity,  will  remain  with  the 
possessor,  permanent  and  inestimable  treasures,  to 
his  latest  hour.  To  myself,  this  appears  the  most 
solid  advantage  to  be  gained  from  fictitious  compo- 
sition, considered  as  an  engine  of  early  instruction; 
I  mean,  the  attractions  which  it  holds  out  for  en- 
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Gouraging  an  intercourse  with  the  authors  best  fitted 
to  invigorate  and  enrich  the  imagination^  and  to 
quicken  whatever  is  dormant  in  the  sensibility  to 
beauty :  or,  to  express  myself  still  more  plainly,  the 
value  of  the  incidents  seems  to  me  to  arise  chiefly 
from  their  tendency  to  entice  the  young  readers  in- 
to that  fairy-land  of  poetry,  where  the  scenes  of  ro- 
mance are  laid>         Nor  is  it  to  the  Young  alone  that 
I  would  confine  these  observations  exclusively.    In- 
stances have  frequently  occurred  of  individuals,  in 
whom  the  Power  of  Imagination  has,  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  been  found  susceptible  of  cul- 
ture to  a  wonderful  degree*     In  such  men,  what  an 
accession  is  gained  to  their  most  refined  pleasures ! 
What  enchantments  are  added  to  their  most  ordina- 
ry perceptions !  The  mind  awakening,  as  if  from  a 
trance,  to  a  new  existence,  becomes  habituated  to 
the  most  interesting  aspects  of  life  and  of  nature  ; 
the  intellectual  eye  is  <<  purged  of  its  fihn ;"  and 
things  the  most  familiar  and  unnoticed,  disdose 
charms  invisible  before.  The  same  objects  and  events 
which  were  lately  beheld  with  indi£ference,  occupy 
now  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul ;  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past  serving 
only  to  enhance  and  to  endear  so  unlooked-for  an 
acquisition.     What  Gray  has  so  finely  said  of  the 
pleasures  ofvicissitudcy  conveys  but  a  faint  image  of 
what  is  experienced  by  the  man,  who,  after  having 
lost  in  vulgar  occupations  and  vulgar  amusements, 
his  earliest  and  most  precious  years,  is  thus  intro- 
duced at  last  to  a  n^w  heaven  and  a  new  earth : 

19 
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*^  The  meanest  tlowret  of  the  vale, 
**  The  simplest  note  that  shells  the  gale, 
''  The  common  sun^  the  air,  the  skies, 
**  To  him  are  opening  Paradise/' 

The  effects  of  foreign  travel  have  been  often  re- 
marked, not  only  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  the  tra^ 
Teller  while  abroad,  but  in  correcting,  after  his  re* 
turn,  whatever  habits  <^  inattention  he  had  contract- 
ed to  the  institutions  and  manners  among  which  he 
was  bred.  It  is  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous,  that 
our  occasional  excursions  into  the  regions  of  ima^- 
nadon  increase  our  interest  in  those  familiar  realities 
from  which  the  stores  of  imagination  are  borrowed. 
We  learn  insensibly  to  view  nature  with  the  eye  of 
the  painter  and  of  the  poet,  and  to  seize  those  <*  hap- 
'^  py  attitudes  of  things"  which  their  taste  at  first 
selected ;  while,  enriched  with  the  accumulations  of 
ages,  and  with  ^^  the  spoils  of  titne,*'  we  unconsci- 
'  ously  combine  with  what  we  see,  all  that  we  know, 
and  all  that  we  feel ;  and  sublime  the  organical 
beauties  of  the  material  world,  by  blending  with 
them  the  inexhaustible  delights  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  fancy. 

And,  here,  may  I  be  allowed  to  recommend,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  the  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion to  such  of  my  readers  as  have  hitherto  been  im« 
mersed  in  the  study  of  the  severer  sciences,  or  who 
have  been  hurried,  at  too  early  a  period,  into  active 
and  busy  life?  Abstracting  from  the  tendency 
which  a  relish  for  these  pleasures  obviously  has  to 
adorn  the  more  solid  acquisitions  of  the  one  class, 
and  to  ennoble,  with  liberality  and  light,  the  habits 
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of  the  Other,  they  may  both  be  amired,  that  it  will 
open  to  them  sources  of  enjoyment  hitherto  inexpe- 
rienced, and  communicate  the  exercise  of  powers  of 
which  they  are  yet  unconscious.     It  was  said,  with 
truth,  l^  diaries  the  Twelfth  ef  Stwedsn,  diat  he 
who  was  igawutof  the  arithnetical  art  ww  hut  hm^ 
a  man ; — un  hemme  d  dem.     With  Imm  xamth 
greater  fcHree  may  a  similar  exprainoB  be  appliad  to 
Mmj  who  earries  to  his  graifo  the  ttegiaelied  and  im- 
profitableseedp  of  fiioulties^ which  it  depended  on  Im». 
self  to  haye  reared  to  maturity,  and  of  whidi  tik/t 
fruits  bring  accessions  to  human  hajj^pineai,  move 
precious  than  d  the  gratifications  ]rhieh  power  or 
wealth  can  command !  I  qieak  not  of  tiie  Ubarious 
orders  of  society,  to  whom  this  class  of  pleaiuns 
must,  from  their  condition,  be,  in  a  great  meamre^ 
necessarily  denied ;   but  of  men  destined  ibr  the 
higher  and  more  independent  walks  of  life,  who  are 
too  often  led,  by  an  ignorance  of  their  own  posaUe 
attainments,  to  exhaust  all  their  toil  on  one  litde  field 
of  study,  while  they  leave,  in  a  state  of  Batons  by 
far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  intelleetnai  in* 
heritance  to  which  they  were  bom.     If  theaa  spe- 
culations of  mine,  eoneeming  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding, possess  any  peculiar  or  ohanMsterisli. 
cal  merit,  it  arises,  in  my  own  qNuion,  chiefly  from 
their  tendency  (by  aSbrding  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  lie  within  himself, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  he  may  convert  them  to 
his  use  and  pleasure)  to  develqie,  on  a  greater  stale 
than  has  been  commonly  attempted,  all  the  various 
capacities  of  the  mind.     It  is  by  sueh  a  plan  ef  stady 
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almie,  that  the  intellectual  character  can  attam»  in 
tvery  pait,  ita  fair  and  just  proportions ;  and  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  wherever  ^$e  are  distorted  from 
their  proper  shape  or  dimensions,  the  dignity  of  the 
maa  is  so  far  lowered,  and  his  happiness  impaired. 
It  was  with  these  views,  chiefly,  that  I  was  led  te  at* 
tempt,  in  another  publication,  as  comprehensive  a 
survey  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  as  my  own 
acquirements  enabled  me,  however  imperfectly,  to 
execute  ;  and  it  is  with  the  same  views,  that,  in  the 
execution,  of  this  design,  I  have  occasionally  stop 
ped  short  at  what-  appeared*  to  myself  the  most  in- 
teresting and  commanding  stations,  in  order  to  open 
to  the  companions  of  my  journey,  such  vistas  on 
either  hand,  as  might  a£Pord  them  a  glimpse  of  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  regions  through  which 
they  are  travelling.  This  consideration  will,  I  hope, 
suggest  an  apolo^  for  what  may  to  some  appear  di^ 
gressions  from  the  principal  line  of  inquiry  pursued 
in  that  work ;  as  well  as  for  the  space  which  I  have 
allotted,  in  this  vdume,  to  my  discussions  concern- 
ing the  Objects  and  the  Principle  of  Taste. 

To  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
Human  Mind,  the  subject  to  which  these  last  discus* 
sions  relate  possesses  many  additional  recommenda- 
tions. While  it  affords  a  pleasing  avenue  to  their 
ikvourite  department  <rf*  knowledge,  it  turns  the  at- 
tention to  a  very  numerous  class  of  phenomena, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  just  idea,  either  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  consti- 
tution of  Man.    But,  what  is  of  far  greater  conse- 
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quence  to  themselves,  considered  indiyiduallyy  it  fur- 
nishes  (as  will  sppear  more  fully  in  the  course  of 
some  of  my  future  inquiries)  the  most  effectual  <^  all 
remedies  for  those  peculiarities  of  judgment  and  of 
feeling,  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  meta* 
physical  pursuits,  when  indulged  in  to  excess.  In 
cases  where  the  cultivation  of  Imagination  and  of 
Taste  has  been  altogether  neglected  in  early  life,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophical Criticism,  as  the  most  convenient  link  foa 
connecting  habits  of  abstract  thought  with  these 
lighter  and  more  ornamental  accomplishments;  and, 
although  it  would  be  too  much  to  promise,  to  a  per* 
son  whose  youth  has  been  spent  in  metaphysical  dis* 
quisition,  that  he  may  yet  acquire  a  complete  relish 
for  the  intellectual  pleasures  which  he. has  so  long 
overlooked,  he  may  be  confidently  assured,  that 
enough  is  still  within  his  reach  to  recompense  amp- 
ly the  time  and  pains  employed  in  its  pursuit.  Even 
if  little  should  be  gained  in  point  of  positive  enjoy- 
ment,  his  speculative  knowledge  of  the  capacities  irf* 
the  Mind  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  and  usefiilly  en- 
larged. A  sense  of  his  limited  powers  will  produce 
that  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  lessons  of  philosophy  ;  and,  by 
engaging  his  attention  to  his  personal  defects,  may 
be  expected  to  render  his  plans  of  education,  for 
those  who  are  to  come  afler  him,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  enlightened  than  that  which  was  followed 
by  his  own  instructors. 

In  thus  recommending  the  study  of  Philosophical 
Criticism  as  a  preparation  for  the  culture  of  the  arts 
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to  which  Imagination  and  Taste  are  subservient,  I^ 
am  perfectly  aware  that  I  propose  an  inversion  of 
what  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  the 
order  of  nature  :  but,  in  the  instances  now  in  ques- 
tion, the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  morbid  or  mu- 
tikted  state ;  and  the  effect  to  be  produced  is  the 
developement  of  powers  and  capacities  which  have 
never  yet  been  unfolded.  In  such  circumstances, 
we  must  necessarily  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  such 
habits  as  hs^pen  to  be  already  formed,  in  order  to 
call  forth  whatever  &culties  and  principles  are  still 
wanting  to.  complete  the  intellectual  system. 

In  cases,  on.  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  Imagi- 
nation or  the  Taste  may  be  suspected  to  have  gained 
an  undue  ascendant  over  the  other  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding, the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
(supposing  the  attention  to  be  judiciously  and  skil- 
Ailly  led  to  it,  and  the  intellectual  capacities  not  to 
be  altogether  unequal  to  the  attempt)  must  neces- 
sarily prove  the  most  profitable  and  interesting  of  all 
studies;  and  for  tliis  purpose,  that  branch  of  it 
whiah  relates  to  Philosophical  Criticism  forms  a  con- 
necting link,  of  which  it  13  much  easier  for  an  in- 
structor to  avail  himself,  than  when  the  curiosity  is 
to  be  enticed  (as  was  before  proposed)  in  the  contra- 
ry direction.  The  plan  of  study  /u^e  suggested  is 
copied  from  the  prder  of  Nature  herself;  the  curi- 
osity being  led  from  known  and  familiar  phenomena 
to  an  investigation  of  their  general  laws. 

Nor  do  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
weakening  the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  by  thus 
philosophizing  concerning  their  sources ;  notwith- 
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standing  what  Mr  Burke  has  alleged  in  support  of 
this  conclusion,  in  the  following  very  curious  paatage. 
I  call  it  curious^  as  it  appears  to  myself  to  be  muudi 
more  strongly  marked  with  enthusiasm  and  extrasva* 
gance,  than  with  good  sense  and  sober  refleetioiu 
In  pomt  of  mere  expression,  it  is  unquesticmably  one 
of  the  happiest  in  Mr  Burke's  writings ;  and  even» 
in  point  of  thought,  I  am  far  from  considering  it  as 
altogether  destitute  of  truth* 

^*  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are  much  higher 
*^  than  any  which  are  derived  from  a  rectitude  of  the 
'*  judgment.  The  judgment  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
*'  employed  in  durowing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
**  of  the  imagination,  in  dissipating  the  scenes  <tf  its 
^*  enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  dia- 
«  agreeable  yoke  of  our  reason  ;  for  almost  the  on- 
**  ly  pleasure  that  men  have  in  judging  better  than 
*'  others,  consists  in  a  sort  of  conscious  pride  and  su« 
*'  periority,  which  arises  from  thinking  rightly  y  but 
<'  then,  this  is  an  indirect  pleasure ;  a  pleaaure 
'*  which  does  not  immediately  result  from  the  ob- 
^*  ject  which  is  under  contemplation.  In  the  mom* 
*'  ing  of  our  days,  when  die  senses  are  unworn  and 
« tender,  when  the  whole  man  is  awake  in  eveiy 
'*  part,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty  fresh  upon  all  the 
^*  objects  that  surround  us,  how  lively  at  that  time 
(<  are  our  sensations,  but  how  fUse  and  inaccurate 
''  the  judgments  we  form  of  things?  I  despiur  of 
'*  ever  receiving  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  fraoi 
**  the  most  excellent  performances  of  genius,  which 
<*  I  felt,  at  that  age,  from  pieces  which  my  present 
*' judgment  regards  as  trifling  and  contemptible. 
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«<  Every  trivial  cauae  of  pleasure  is  apt  to  a&ct  the 
«<  Hum  of  too  sanguine  a  complexion ;  his  appetite 
*^  is  too  keen  to  suffer  his  taste  to  be  delicate ;  and 
*<  he  is  in  all  respects  what  Ovid  says  of  himself  in 
«« love : 

"  Molle  meum  Icvibus  cor  est  violabile  telis, 
**  £t  semper  causa  est,  cur  ego  semper  amem.'^ 

In  this  passage,  the  very  eloquent^  writer  states 
the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  and  those  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  Reason,  as  much  more  exclusive 
of  each  other  than  seems  consistent  with  fact.  In- 
deedj  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  (although  I  do 
not  mean  at  present  to  enter  into  the  argument), 
that  they  are  both  enjoyed  in  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion  when  properly  combined  together.  The  plea- 
sures which  Burke  has  so  finely  and  pathetically 
touched  upon,  as  peculiar  to  the  imagination  in  the 
morning  qf  our  days,  are  the  effects,  not  of  the 
weakness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  but  of  novelty,  of 
hope,  of  gaiety,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  ad- 
ventitious causes,  which  then  concur  to  enhance  the 
enjoyment ;  and  with  which  the  intellectual  plea- 
sures which  come  afterwards  (so  unfortunately,  as 
Btirke  seems  to  suppose)  to  co-operate,  are  by  no 
means,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incompatible,  how- 
ever rarely  they  may  be  combined  in  early  youth.  I 
question  much,  whether,  in  the  picture  he  has  here 
drawn,  the  numberless  other  enjoyments,  which  dis- 
tinguish that  happy  stage  of  life,  did  not  contribute 
powerfully  to  exalt  in  his  conceptions  that  particular 
class  of  pleasures,  on  the  memory  of  which  he  dwells 
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with  80  much  rapture ;  and  whether,  in  eatiniating 
their  comparative  intenseness  at  diflferent  periods,  he 
made  due  allowances  for  the  effects  of  Association  in 
modifying  all  our  recollections  of  the  past,  and  more 
particularly  of  our  tenderest  years.     I  can  easily 
conceive,  that  a  man  of  taste  should  norv  persuade 
himself  that,  when  a  boy,  he  read  Blackmore's  Ar- 
thur, with  far  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  he 
receives  at  present  from  the  iEneid  or  Paradise 
Lost ;  because,  in  the  former  case,  the  original  im- 
pressions received  from  the  poem  rise  to  his  remem- 
brance with  a  thousand  borrowed  charms:  but  T 
never  can  believe,  that  the  pleasure  communicated  to 
the  most  enthusiastic  school-boy  by  such  a  perform- 
ance bears,  in  fact,  any  proportion,  even  in  intense- 
ness, to  what  Virgil  and  Milton  must  necessarily 
impart  to  every  person  possessed  of  a  cultivated  taste 
and  an  enlightened  understanding.  * — If  Reynolds 
should  have  happened,  in  his  old  age,  to  revisit  the 
village  where  he  was  born,  with  what  transport  would 
he  probably  recognise  the  most  indifferent  paintings 
to  which  the  opportunities  of  his  childhood  aflbrded 
him  access  ;  and  how  apt  would  he  be  to  overrate 

*  **  Si  done  on  $e  refroidit  sur  les  vers  ^  mesurcqu'cn  avance 
*^  en  iLgtf  ce  n'est  point  par  in^pris  pour  la  po6sie ;  c'est  au  con- 
**  traire  par  Tid^e  de  perftfction  qu*on  y  attache.  C'est  parce 
^  qufon  8  senti  par  les  reflexions,  et  connu  par  t'experience^  la 
*'  distance  enorme  du  mediocre  h  I'excellent,  qa'on  ne  peut  plus 
**  souffrir  le  m^dioore.  Mais  Texcellent  gagne  ^  cette  compa- 
**  raison ;  moin»  on  peut  )ire  de  ?ers,  plus  ou  goAte  ceax  que 
'*  le  vrai  talent  salt  produire.  II  n'y  a  que  les  vers  sans  g^nie 
*^  qui  perdent  k  ce  refroidissement,  et  ce  n'est  pas  &  un  grand 
"  malheur."— D';4/«»I*fr^    Rificxiam  sur  la  Fo6nc. 
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the  pleasing  impressions  which  he  first  received  from 
these,  by  confounding  them  with  the  other  attrac- 
tions of  his  native  spot !  It  is  far  from  being  unlikely 
he  would  fancy,  for  the  instant,  that  he  had  never 
sinee  been  equally  delighted :  yet  how  extravagant 
would  be  the  illusion,  to  compare  any  gratification  of 
which  his  inexperienced  mind  could  possibly  be  sus- 
ceptible, with  what  he  enjoyed  at  that  moment  of  his 
after  life,  so  admirably  fiincied  by  the  poet : 


"  When  first  the  VaticaQ 


*'  Unbarr'd  its  gates,  and  to  his  raptur'd  eye 
''  GaveRaffaelle's  glories!'' 

The  passive  gratifications  connected  with  the  sen- 
sible impression  of  visible  objects,  were  probably  then 
much  impaired  by  long  use  and  habit ;  but  how  trif- 
ling this  abatement,  in  the  general  eiifect,  when  com- 
pared with  the  intellectual  pleasures  so  copiously  su- 
peradded by  his  experience  and  observation? — ^by 
his  professional  studies ;  by  his  own  practice  as  a 
painter ;  by  his  powers  of  judgment,  comparison, 
and  reasoning ;  by  his  philosophical  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  his  favourite  art  and  the 
genius  of  this  particular  artist ;  in  short,  by  every 
faculty  and  principle  belonging  tq  a  rational  and  sen- 
sitive being,  to  which  such  an  occasion  could  possi-> 
bly  afford  any  exercise  ?  The  greater  the  number  of 
such  intellectual  enjoyments,  that  we  can  contrive  to 
attach  to  those  objects  which  fall  under  the  province 
of  Taste,  the  more  powerful  must  the  effect  of  these 
objects  become : — ^Nor  would  I  be  understood  to  ex- 
clude, in  this  observation,  the  pleasures  connected 
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with  the  severer  seiences  that  r^^ulate  iJie  mechaiii- 
cal  processes  of  the  different  arts.  Akenside  has 
taken  notice  of  the  additional  charms  which  Fhyaical 
Science  lends  even  to  the  beauties  of  Nature;  and 
has  illustrated  this  by  an  example,  which  to  me  has 
always  appeared  peculiarly  fortunate,— the  redoubled 
delight  which  he  himself  experienced,  when  he  first 
looked  at  the  rainbow,  after  studying  the  Newtoni* 
an  theory  of  light  and  colours : 


"  Nor  ever  yet 


"  The  melting  rainbow's  vermeil-tinctur'd  hues, 
"  To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
*'  The  hand  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 
'^  In  which  the  sun-beams,  gleaming  from  the  west, 
"  Fall  on  the  wat'ry  cloud,  whose  darksome  teil 
"  Involves  the  orient."  *■ 

By  waving  these  considerations,  and  granting  Mr 
Burke's  general  doctrine  to  be  true,  that  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination  are  enjoyed  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite delight,  when  they  are  altogether  uncontrol- 
led by  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  practical  lesson  wiH 
still  be  found,  on  either  supposition,  to  be  exactly 
the  same ;  for  it  is  only  by  combining  the  pleasures 
arising  from  both  parts  of  our  frame,  that  the  dura- 
tion of,  the  former  can  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
thoughtless  period  of  youth ;  or  that  they  can  be 
enjoyed  even  theriy  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
ending  ip  satiety  and  languor.  The  activity  which 
always  accompanies  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning 
.  powers  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  zest  essentially  neces- 

•  Note  (S  s.) 
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9aaj9  for  enliTeniiig  the  comparatiyely  indolent  state 
of  raindy  winch  the  pleasures  of  Imagination  and  oi 
Taste  have  a  tendency  to  encourage. 

I  will  Yesture  to  add,  however  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  qpinion  on  this  sulgect,  that  by  a  judici« 
ous  combination  of  the  jdeasures  of  Reason  with 
those  of  the  Imagination,  the  vigour  of  the  latter 
faculty  may  be  preserved,  in  a  great  measure,  unim* 
paired,  even  to  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life. 
According  to  the  common  doctrine,  its  gradual  de- 
cline, after  the  short  season  of  youth,  is  not  merely 
the  natural  consequence  of  growing  reason  and  ex- 
perience, but  the  necessary  effect  of  our  physical  or- 
ganisation :  And  yet  numberless  examples,  in  di« 
rect  opposition  to  this  conclusion,  must  immediately 
occur  to  every  person  at  ail  acquainted  with  literary 
history*    But  as  I  must  not  enter  here  into  details 
with  respect  to  these,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
short  quotation  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose 
opinion  on  this  point,  I  am  happy  to  find,  coincides 
entirely  with  my  own ;  and  whose  judgment,  con* 
coming  a  matter  of  fact  so  intimately  connected 
with  his   ordinary  habits  of   observation  and  of 
thought,  is  justly  entitled  to  much  deference.     His 
q^nion,  too,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  not  only  stated 
with    perfect  confidence;   but  the  jMt^dioe,  to 
which  it  stands  opposed,  is  treated  with  oontempt 
and  ridicule,  as  not  entitled  to  a  serious  refutation, 
^*  We  will  allow  a  poet  to  express  his  meaning, 
*^  when  his  meaning  is  not  well  known  to  himself 
<'  with  a  certain  d^p:ee  of  ohscurity,  as  it  is  one 
<(  source  of  the  sublime.    But  when,  in  plain  prose^ 
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**  we  gravely  talk  of  attending  to  times  and  seasons 
**  when  the  imagination  shoots  with  the  greatest 
**  vigour ;  whether  at  the  summer  solstice  or  the 
'*  equinox  j  sagaciously  observing,  how  much  the 
<*  wild  freedom  and  liberty  of  imagination  is  cramp- 
*^  ed  by  attention  to  vulgar  rules  j  and  how  this 
"  same  imagination  begins  to  grow  dim  in  advanced 
*^  age,  smothered  and  deadened  by  too  much  judg* 
'^  ment : — ^when  we  talk  such  language,  and  enter- 
^*  tain  such  sentiments  as  these,  we  generally  rest 
*'  contented  with  mere  words,  or  at  best  entertain 
^^  notions,  not  only  groundless,  but  pernicious." 

**  I  can  believe,  that  a  man,  eminent 
^<  when  young  for  possessing  poetical  imagination, 
'*  may,  from  having  taken  another  road,  so  neglect 
'*  its  cultivation  as  to  shew  less  of  its  powers  in  his 
*^  latter  life.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  scarce  a  poet 
**  is  to  be  found,  from  Homer  dow]a  to  Dryden, 
**  who  preserved  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and 
'*  continued  practising  his  profession  to  the  very 
•*  last,  whose  latter  works  are  riot  as  replete  with 
*•  the  fire  of  imagination,  as  those  which  were  pro- 
**  duced  in  his  more  youthful  days/'  * 

After  all,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
differences  among  individuals,  in  the  natural  history 
of  this  power,  are  immense  ;  and  that  instances  very 
frequently  occur,  from  which  the  prejudice  now  un- 
der consideration  seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  re- 
ceive no  small  countenance.  If  examples  have  now 
and  then  appeared  of  old  men  continuing  to  display 
it  in  its  full  perfection,  how  many  are  the  cases,  in 

*  Discourse  delirercd  10th  Dec.  1776. 
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which,  after  a  short  promise  of  uncommon  exube- 
rance, the  sources  of  nourishment  have  seemed  all  at 
once  to  dry  up,  and  the  plant  to  wither  to  its  very 
roots,  without  the  hope  or  the  possibility  of  a  revival? 
—In  instances  of  this  last  description,  I  could  almost 
venture  to  assert,  that  if  circumstances  be  accurately 
examined,  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  a  lively 
imagination  is  united  with  a  weak  judgment ;  with 
icanty  stores  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  with  little 
industry  to  supply  the  defect.     The  consequence  is, 
that  the  materials,  which  it  is  the  province  of  Ima- 
gination to  modify  and  to  combine,  are  soon  exhaust- 
ed ;  the  internal  resources  of  Reason  and  Medita- 
tion are  wanting ;  and  the  Imagination  either  dis- 
appears altogether,  or  degenerates  into  childishness 
and  folly.     In  those  poets  and  other  artists,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  retained  to  the  last  all  the  powers 
of  their  genius.  Imagination  will  be  found  to  be  one 
only  of  the  many  endowments  and  habits,  which  con- 
stituted their  intellectual  superiority; — an  understand- 
ing enriched  every  moment  by  a  new  accession  of  in- 
formation from  without,  and  fed  by  a  perennial  spring 
of  new  ideas  from  within; — a  systematical  pursuit 
of  the  same  object  through  the  whole  of  life,  profit- 
ing, at  every  step,  by  the  lessons  of  its  own  experi- 
ence, and  the  recollection  of  its  own  errors  ;-^bove 
all,  the  steady  exercise  of  Reason  and  good  sense  in 
dontroUing,  guiding,  and  stimulating  this  important, 
but  subordinate  faculty ;  subjecting  it  betimes  to  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  rules,  and,  by  a  constant  ap- 
plication of  it  to  its  destined  purposes,  preserving  to 
it  entire  all  the  advantages  which  it  received  from 
the  hmd  of  Nature. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJJBCT.— REPLY  TO  AN  OB- 
JECTION FOUNDED  ON  THE  SUPPOSED  VIGOUB  OF 
IMAGINATION  IN  THE  EARLIER  PERIODS  OF  SO- 
CJCBTT. 


It  now  only  remains  for  me,  before  concluding  these 
speculations,  to  obviate  an  objection  agunst  a  suppo- 
sition>  involved  in  many  of  the  preceding  reasonings^ 
and  more  especially  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
just  stated,  on  the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
has  subsided.  The  objection  I  allude  to  is  found- 
ed on  a  doctrine  which  has  been  commonly,  or  ra- 
ther universally,  taught  of  late }  according  to  which, 
imagination  is  represented  as  in  its  state  of  highest 
perfection,  in  those  rude  periods  of  society,  when  the 
faculties  shoot  up  wild  and  free.  If  imagination  re- 
quire culture  for  its  developement ;  and  if,  in  the 
mind  of  an  individual,  it  may  be  rendered  more  vi- 
gorous and  luxuriant  when  subjected  to  the  disci- 
pline of  reason  and  good  sens^,  what  account  (it  may 
be  asked)  shall  we  give  of  those  figurative  strains  of 
oratory  which  have  been  quoted  from  the  hanoigues 
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of  American  Indians ;  and  of  those  relics  of  the  poe* 
try  of  rude  nations,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  human 
genius,  in  its  state  of  greatest  refinement,  to  study 
send  to  imitate  ? 

In  order  to  form  correct  notions  with  respect  to 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  when 
I  speak  of  B  ctdtivated  imagination,  I  mean  an  ima- 
gination which  has  acquired  such  a  degree  of  activity 
as  to  delight  in  its  own  exertions ;  to  delight  in  con* 
juring  up  those  ideal  combinations  which  withdraw 
the  mind  from  the  present  objects  of  sense,  and 
transport  it  into  a  new  world.     Now,  of  this  activity 
and  versatility  of  imagination,   I  find  no  traces 
among  rude  tribes.     Their  diction  is,  indeed,  high-» 
ly  metaphorical ;  but  the  metaphors  they  employ  are 
either  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  an  imperfect 
language,  or  are  inspired  by  the  mechanical  impulse 
of  passion.     In  both  instances,  imagination  operates 
to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  in  neither  is  imagination  the 
primary  cause  of  the  effect ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  one, 
it  is  excited  by  passion,  and  in  the  other,  called  forth 
by  the  pressure  of  necessity.     A  strong  confirmation 
of  this  remaric  may  be  drawn  from  the  indolence  of 
savages,  and  their  improvidence  concerning  futurity; 
a  feature  in  their  character,  in  which  aU  the  most 
authentic  pictures  of  it  agree.    Dr  Robertson  him* 
self,  notwithstanding  the  countenance  which  he  has 
occasionally  given  to  the  doctrine  which  I  am  now 
combating,  has  stated  this  circumstance  V)  very 
strongly,  that  it  is  surprising  he  was  not  led,  by  hi» 
own  description,  to  perceive  that  his  general  conclu* 
sions,  concerning  the  poetical  genius  of  savages,  re« 
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quired  some  limitation.    **  The  thoughts  and  atten- 
<<  tion  of  a  savage  are  confined  within  the  small  cirde 
'*  of  objects  immediately  conducive  to  his  preservE- 
*^  tion  and  enjoyment.     Every  thing  beyond  that 
**  escapes  his  observation,  or  is  perfectly  indifferent 
<'  to  him.     Like  a  mere  animal,  what  is  before  hia 
<<  eyes  interests  and  affects  him :  what  is  out  of  sig^t, 
'<  or  at  a  distance,  makes  no,  impression.    When»  on 
**  the  approach  of  the  evening,  a  Guibbee  feels  him- 
*^  self  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  consideration  will 
<<  tempt  him  to  sell  his  hammoc.     iBut,  in  the  mora- 
'Ving,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to  th^  business  or  pas- 
"  time  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slight- 
**  est  toy  that  catches  his  fancy.     At  the  close  of 
<*  winter,  while  the  impression  of  what  he  has  sufier- 
<<  ed  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  fresh  in  the 
**  mind  of  the  North  American^  he  sets  himself  witJi 
<*  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  ^  comfbrt- 
**  able  hut  to  protect  him  against  the  inclemenciea 
*'  of  the  succeeding  season ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  wea> 
<<  thor  becomes  mild,  he  forgets  what  is  past,  aban- 
f<  dons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more,  until 
<<  the  return  of  cold  compels  him,  when  too  lates  to 
^<  ^s^me  it.''     How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these 
facts  with  the  assertion,  that  Imagination  is  most 
lively  and  vigorous  in  the  ruder  periods  of  society  ? 
The  indifference  of  savages  to  religious  impres- 
sions, gives  additional  evidence  to  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion."  *'  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  under- 
^<  standings  are  so  limited,''  says  the  eloquent  and 
faithful  historian  just  now  quotecl,  *^  that  their  ob- 
*<  seryations  and  reflections  reach  little  beyond  the 
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**  mere  objects  of  sense.  The  numerous  and  splen- 
<*  did  ceremonies  of  popish  worship,  as  they  catch 
**  the  eye,  please  and  interest  them ;  but  when  their 
^'  instractors  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith 
'*  with  which  these  external  observances  are  connect- 
^*  ed,  though  they  listen  with  patience,  they  so  little 
'<  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that  their 
<*  acquiescence  does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief. 
'<  Their  indifference  is  still  greater  than  their  inca* 
"  pacity.  Attentive  only  to  the  present  moment, 
^  and  engrossed  by  the  objects  before  them,  the  In- 
^*  dians  so  seldom  reflect' on  what  is  past,  or  take 
<«  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  pro- 
**  mises  nor  threats  of  religion  make  much  impres- 
^*  sion  upon  them ;  and  whUe  their  foresight  rarely 
'*  extends  so  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impos- 
'*  sible  to  inspire  them  with  solicitude  about  the  con<- 
"  cems  of  a  fiiture  world." 

In  critical  discussions  concerning  the  poetical  re- 
lics which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
earlier  periods  x>f  society,  frequent  appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  eloquence  of  savage  orators,  as  a  proof  of 
the  peculiar  relish  with  which  the  pleasures  of  imagi- 
nation are  enjoyed  by  uncultivated  minds.  But  this 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  a  very  partial  view  of 
circumstances.  The  eloquence  of  savages  (as  I  al- 
ready hinted)  is  the  natural  o£&pring  of  passion  im- 
patient to  give  vent  to  its  feelings,  and  struggling 
with  the  restraints  of  a  scanty  vocabulary  ;  and  It 
implies  none  of  those  inventive  powers  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  creation  of  characters,  of  situations,  of 
events,  of  ideal  scenery  j— none  pf  the  powers,  v^ 
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short,  which  form  the  distingiiishiiig  attribiitet  of 
Poetical  Genius.  In  the  mind  of  the  poet,  an  the 
other  hand,  it  ha^iens  much  less  frequency,  that 
imagination  is  inquired  by  passion,  than  passion  fay 
imagination ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  specific  pleasures 
of  imagination  are  most  completely  enjoyed  when 
the  passions  are  at  rest.  In  order,  besides,  to  ren- 
der these  pleasures  a  solid  accession  to  human  hi^ 
piness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  individual  should  be 
able,  at  will,  so  to  apply  the  faculty  from  which  they 
arise,  to  its  appropriate  objects,  as  to  find  in  its  ex- 
ercise an  unfailing  source  of  delight,  whenever  he 
wishes  to  enliven  the  intervals  of  bodily  labour,  or  of 
animal  indulgence  ;*-*-a  capacity,  surely,  which  is  fay 
no  means  implied  in  the  use  of  that  figurative  dic- 
tion by  which  savages  are  said  to  convey  thehr  ideas ; 
and  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts  we  have  received  of  the  great  few- 
tures  of  their  intellectual  character.  On  this  occa- 
sion we  may,  with  confidence,  adopt  the  beautiful 
words  which  one  of  our  poets  has,  with  a  more  than 
questionable  propriety,  applied  to  a  gallant  and  en- 
lightened people,  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank  in  the 
scale  of  European  civilization : 

<      *'  Unknown  to  tkem^  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
"  To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy.'' 

Where  particular  circumstances,  indeed,  have 
given  any  encouragement,  among  rude  tribes,  to  the 
pacific  profession  of  a  bard ;  still  more,  where  an  or* 
der  of  bards  has  formed  a  part  of  the  political  esta- 
)}lishment,  individuals  may  be  conceived  to  have  oc- 
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casionally  arisen,  whose  poetical  compositions  are 
likely  to  increase  in  reputation  as  the  world  grows 
older.  Obvious  reasons  may  be  assigned,  why  Ima^ 
gination  should  be  susceptible  of  culture,  at  a  period 
when  the  intellectual  powers  which  require  the  aid 
of  experience  and  observation  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue in  infancy  j  and  the  very  peculiarities,  which, 
in  such  circumstances,  its  productions  exhibit,  al- 
though they  would  justly  be  regarded  as  Hemishes 
in  those  of  a  more  refined  age,  may  interest  the  phi- 
losopher, and  even  please  the  critic,  as  characteristi- 
cal  of  the  human  mind  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
progress.  The  same  circumstances,  too,  which  in- 
fluence so  powerfully  the  eloquence  of  the  savage 
orator,  furnish  to  the  bard  a.  language  peculiarly  a- 
dapted  to  his  purpose,  and  in  which  the  antiquaries 
of  a  distant  age  are  to  perceive  numberless  charms 
of  which  the  author  was  unconscious.  In  the  com- 
positions of  such  a  poet,  even  the  defects  of  his  taste 
become,  in  the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  proofs  of 
the  vigour  of  his  imagination  ;  the  powers  of  genius, 
where  they  are  irregularly  displayed,  producing,  up- 
on a  superficial  observer,  an  imposing  but  illusory  ef- 
fect in  point  of  magnitude,  similar  to  that  of  an  ill- 
proportioned  human  figure,  or  of  a  building  which 
violates  the  established  rules  of  architecture.  No 
prejudice  can  be  more  groundless  than  this ;  and  yet 
it  seems  to  be  the  chief  foundation  of  tlie  comn^ 
doctrine  which  considers  Imagination  and  Taste  as 
incompatible  with  each  other,  and  measures  the  for- 
mer b^the  number  and  the  boldness  of  its  trespasses 

M  m 
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against  the  latter.  My  own  opinioD,  I  acbtowle^e^ 
18,  that,  as  the  habitual  exercise  of  Imagination  is  es- 
sential to  those  intellectual  experiments  of  wfaicb  a 
genuine  and  unborrowed  Taste  is  the  slow  resuH,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  in  the  productions  of 
genius,  when  disciplined  hy  an  enlightened  Taste, 
that  the  noblest  efforts  of  Imagination  are  to  be 
found. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  these  conclusions  at  all 
inconsistent  with  what  I  have  abeady  asserted,  con- 
cerning the  dormant  and  inactive  state  of  Imagina- 
tion in  the  mind  of  a  savage ;  or  with  the  account 
given,  in  the  preceding  Essay,  of  the  gradual  process 
by  which  Taste  is  formed.  To  a  professional  bard^ 
in  whatever  period  of  society  he  may  appear,  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imagination,  and,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances may  allow,  the  culture  of  his  taste,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  great  objects  of  his  study ;  and,  there« 
fore,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  attainments 
and  habits  to  those  of  the  mass  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  blind  admiration  with  which 
his  rude  essays  are  commonly  received  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  ideas  of  inspiration  and  of  pro- 
phetic gifts  which  they  are  apt  to  connect  with  the 
efforts  of  his  invention,  are  proofs  of  this ;  shewing 
evidently,  that  he  is  then  considered  as  a  being,  to 
trhose  powers  nothing  analogous  exists  in  the  ordi-  ^ 
nary  endowments  of  human  nature.  In  such  a  state 
of  maimers  as  ours,  when  the  advantages  of  educa* 
tion  are  in  some  degree  imparted  to  all,  the  institu- 
tion of  a  separate  order  of  bards  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  and  we  begin  even  to  call  in  question  the  old 
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opinion,  that  poetical  genius  is  more  the  of&pring 
of  nature  than  of  study.  The  increasing  frequency 
of  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  talent,^  both  among 
the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  community, 
renders  this  conclusion  not  unnatural,  in  the  present 
times }  and  the  case  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
the  same  in  the  Augustan  age : 

**  Scribimus  indocti  doctiquc  poemata  passim.'^ 

If  these  remarks  are  well-founded,  the  diffusion 
p£  the  Pleasures  of  Jmaginationy  as  well  as  the  dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge  J  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  bles- 
fdngs  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  progress  of 
fopiety  :-— And  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely  wor« 
jtjiy  of  consideration,  that  the  same  causes  which  ren^ 
der  Imagination  more  productive  of  pleasure,  render 
it  less  productive  of  pain  than  before.  Indeed,  I  ani 
much  inclined  to  doubt,  whether,  without  the  con- 
trolling guidance  of  Reason,  the  pleasures  or  the 
pains  of  Imagination  are  likely  to  preponderate. 
Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  particular  instances, 
it  certainly  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  acci- 
d^ts  unconnected  with  the  general  state  of  man- 
ners* I  cannot,  therefore,  join  in  the  sentiment  so 
pleasingly  and  fancifully  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  of  Voltaire  ;  in  which  (by  the  way)  a  strong 
x^esemblance  is  observable  to  a  passage  already  quot-^ 
^  from  Burke : 

#  ^  O  Theureux  terns  que  celui  de  ces  fables, 

*<  Des  bona  demons,  des  esprits  fiEtroilien, 
**  Des  farfadets,  aux  mortels  secourables ! 
*  Oa  koutaittous  ces  faits  admirables 
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**  Dans  son  chateau,  pr^  d'un  lai^e  foyer : 
"  Le  pfere  ct  Toncle,  et  la  mere  et  la  fille, 
**  £t  les  voi&ins,  et  toute  la  famille, 
*•  Ouvraient  rorcillc  a  Monsieur  TAumdnier, 
"  Qui  lein-  falsait  des  donCes  de  sorcier. 

'"  On  a  banni  les  demons  ct  Ics  fees ; 
''  Sous  la  raison  les  graces  ^touflees, 
"  LivreiU  nos  cocurs  k  rinsipiflite  ; 
^*  Le  raisonner  tristement  s'accr6dite ; 
•*  On  court,  h^las !  apres  la  verite ; 
"  Ah  !  croyez  moi,  Terreur  a  son  merite."  • 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  can  now  enjoy  thesd 
tales  of  wonder  with  as  lively  a  relish  as  the  most 
credulous  devotee  in  the  superstitious  times  which 
gave  them  hirth.  Nor  do  I  value  the  pleasure 
which  they  afford  me  the  less,  fhat  my  reason  teaches 
me  to  regard  them  as  vehicles  of  amusement,  not  as 
articles  of  faith. — But  it  is  not  reason  alone  that 
operates,  in  an  age  like  the  present,*  in  correcting 
the  credulity  of  our  fore&thers.  Imaigination  her^ 
self  furnishes  the  most  effectual  of  all  remedies-  a- 
gainst  those  errors  of  which  she  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  cause  ;  the  versatile  activity  which  she 
acquires  by  constant  and  varied  exercise,  depriving 
superstition  of  the  most  formidable  engine  it  was 
able  heretofore  to  employ,  for  subjugating  the  infant 
understanding.  In  proportion  to  the  number  and 
diversity*  of  the  objects  to  which  she  turns  her  attend 
tion,  the  dangers  are  diminished  which  are  apt  to 
arise  from  her  illusions,  when  they  are  suffered  al- 
ways to  run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  in  this  man- 

,      •  Contcs  de  Guillaume  Vade.  . 
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ner,  while  the  sources  of  enjoyment  become  more 
.eopious  and  varied,  the  concomitant  pains  and  incon- 
veniences disappear. 

This  conclusion  coincides  with  a  remark  in  that 
chapter  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
which  relates  to  Imagination  ; — ^that,  by  a  frequent 
and  habitual  exercise  of  this  faculty,  we  at  once  che- 
rish its  vigour,  and  bring  it  more  and  more  under 
our  command. — "  As  we  can  withdraw  the  attention 
**  at  pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and  transport 
**  ourselves  into  a  world  of  our  own,  so,  when  we 
'*  wish  to  moderate  our  enthusiasm,  we  can  dismiss 
**  the  objects  of  imagination,  and  return  to  our  or- 
**  dinary  perceptions  and  occupations.  But  in  a 
^*  mind  to  which  these  intellectual  visions  are  not 
"  familiar,  and  which  borrows  them  completely 
"  from  the  genius  of  another,  imagination,  when 
*•  once  excited,  becomes  perfectly  ungovernable,  and 
'*  produces  something  like  a  temporary  insanity.**— 
**  Hence,**  I  have  added,  *\  the  wonderful  effects 
**  of  popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders ;  effects 
*^  ^hich  are  much  more  remarkable  than  what  it  pro- 
."  duces  on  men  of  educ^ti^n.** 

In  the  history  of  Imagination,  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  interesting  than  the  fact  stated  in  the  fore- 
going passage  ;  suggesting  plainly  this  practical  les- 
son, that  the  early  and  systematical  culture  of  thi^ 
faculty,  while  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  fu- 
ture strength  and  activity,  is  the  most  effectual  of  all 
expedients  for  subjecting  it,  in  the  more  serious  con- 
cerns of  life,  to  the  supremacy  of  our  rational  powers. 
And,  in  truth,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  tl^(, 
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by  accustommg  it  in  childhood  to  a  frequent  chai^ 
of  its  objects  (one  set  of  illusions  being  continually 
suffered  to  efiace  the  impressions  of  another),  the 
understanding  may  be  more  successfully  inngorated 
than  by  any  precepts  addressed  directly  to  itself} 
and  the  terrors  of  the  nursery,  where  they  have  un- 
fortunately overclouded  the  infant  mind,  gradually 
and  insensibly  dispelled,  in  the  first  dawning  of  rea- 
son. The  momentary  heUef  with  which  the  visions 
pf  imagination  are  always  accompanied,  and  upon 
which  many  of  its  pleasures  depatd,  will  continue 
unshaken ;  while  that  permanent  or  habitual  beliefs 
which  they  are  apt  to  produce,  where  it  gains  the 
ascendant  over  our  nobler  principles,  will  vanish  for 
ever. 

But  the  subject  grows  upon  me  in  extent,  and 
rises  in  importance,  as  I  proceed  ;  and  the  size  of 
my  Volume  reminds  me,  that  it  is  now  more  than 
time  to  bring  these  speculations  to  a  close.  Here, 
therefore,  I  pause  for  the  present ; — ^not,  however, 
without  some  hope  of  soon  resuming  a  more  systema- 
tical analysis  of  our  Intellectual  Powers  and  Capt* 
cities. 
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Note  (A.)  p.  10. 

Table  of  Dr  Reid's  lostioctiTe  Principles,  extracted  from 
Priestley's  Bzaminatioo,  p.  9.    ' 


{A  present  sensation  suggests -I 
Memory  the 

Imagination  — 


i 


6 


8 


Mental  affections 

Odours,  ta8teS|> 
sounds,  andj 
certain  affec- 
tions or  the  I 
optic  nerve 

A  ha^d  substanco 

An  extended  substance  • 
All  the  primary! 

qualities      of  > 

bodies  } 

^  A  body  in  motion 
Certain  forms  of  ^ 

the   features,  i 

articulations 

of  theToice,/ 

and  attitudes' 

of  the  body 
luTerted  images') 

on  the  retina  3 
Images  in  cor-"! 

responding    f 

parts  of  both  r 

eyes  J 


the  belief  of  the  present  ex- 
istence of  an  object, 
the  belief  of  iiks  past  existence* 
-no  belief  at  all. 

{the  idea  and  belief  of  our 
own  existence. 


{their  peculiar  corresponding 
sensation9. 

_  f  the  sensatiqn  of  hardness,  and 
"  I  the  belief  of  something  hard, 
-the  idea  of  extension  and  space. 

-their  peculiar  sensations. 

-the  idea  of  motion. 


rthe  idea  and  belief  of  certjaii^ 
I  thoughts,  purposes,  and^ 
*     dispositions  of  the  mind*  ^ 


>  upright  yision. 


single  ?isioD« 
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He  iUso  enumeraies  the  following  among  tnstinclive  faeuUies  or 
frindpUs^  viz. 

10  The  parallel  motion  of  the  eyes,  as  necessary  to  distinct  tisIoq. 

11  The  sense  of  veracity^  or  a  disposition  to  speak  troth* 
19  A  sense  of  crednlity»  or  a  dispositioD  to  believe  others. 

13  The  inductiTe  faculty,  by  which  wc  infer  similar  effects  from 
similar  caases. 

To  this  table  Priestley  has  sabjoined  (under  the  title  of  Auikom 
riltes)  a  series  of  quotations  from  Reid's  Inquiry,  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  as  justifying  the  statement  which  the  table  ex> 
liibits  of  the  leading  opinions  contained  in  that  work*  How  fu 
the  statement  is  correct^  those  who  ha?c  at  all  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  Reid's  reasonings,  will  be  able  to  judge  completely  from 
the  4th  and  6th  articles  ;— -according  to  which,  R^  is  iepre« 
aeotcd  as  having  maintained,  that  a  hard  subttance  suggests  the 
sern'Otiou  of  hardness^  and  the  beli^  of  something  hard;~'^an  exm 
tended  substance^  the  idea  of  extension  and  space  j  and  the  fri* 
mary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general^  their  peculiar  sensations.^^^ 
The  authoritjf  produced  for  the  ^st  of  these  charges  is  the  foU 
lowing  sentence  : 

^^  13y  an  original  principle  of  our  constitutton,  a  certain  sen* 
^  sation  of  touch  both  suggests  to  the  mind  the  conception  of 
<^  hardness^  and  creates  the  belief  of  it;  or,  in  other  words,  this 
^'  sensation  is  a  natural  sign  of  hardness.'^. 

It  is  perfectly  eyident  that  the  authority  here  Is  not  only  at  ts. 
fiance  with  the  charge,  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  iu  Ae* 
cording  to  Reid,  the  sensation  suggests  the  conception  of  hard' 
mess;  according  to  Priestley's  comment,  he  maintains  theabsard 
and  nojuensical  proposition,  that  **  a  hard  substance  suggests  the 
^^  sensation  of  hardness.** — l^h^  other  two  misrepresentations  are 
equally  gross ;  fOid,  indeed,  precisely  of  the  same  descriptioa. 

Note  (a)  p.  72. 

That'  there  are  many  words  used  in  philosophical  diseoDise, 
wkich  do  not  admit  of  logical  definition,  is  abundantly  maiufest. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  those  words  that  signify  things  unconw 
pounded,  and  consequently  unsusceptible  of  analysis ;— «  proposU 
tion,  one  should  think,  almost  self-evident;  and  yet  it  is  surprising 
kow  Tery  generally  it  lias  been  orerlooked  by  philosophers. 

That  Aristotle  himself,  with  all  his  acutenesf^  was  not  aware  of  i^ 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  attempts  he  has  made  to  define  Tariona 
words  denoting  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  objects 
of  human  thought.  Of  this,  remarkable  instances  occur  in  bis 
definitions  of  time  and  of  motion  f  definitioni  whick  were  loi^ 
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{he  wonder  aad  admiration  of  the  learned ;  bnt  which  are  now  re» 
membered  only  from  their  singukr  obscuritj  and  absurdilj.  It 
is  owing  to  a  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance,  that  meta- 
physicians hare  so  often  puzzled  themselves  about  the  import  of 
terms,  employed  familiarly ,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  mis* 
take^  by  the  most  illiterate  ;— imagining,  that  what  they  could  not 
define  must  invoWe  some  peculiar  mystery;  when,  in  fact,  the  diffi« 
cnity  of  the  definition  arose  entirely  from  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
the  thing  to  be  defined.  *^  Quid  sit  Tempos,**  said  St  Augustine, 
«  si  nemo  quaerat  a  me,  scio ;  si  quis  interroget,  nescio/'  . 

According  to  Dr  R^d,  Descartes  and  Locke  are  the  earliest 
writers  in  whom  this  fundamental  principle  of  logic  is  to  be  found. 
Locke  seems  to  hare  considered  the  merit  of  introducing  it  as  ex- 
clnsiyely  his  own.  (Essay,  Book  III.  chap.  iv.  §  iv.)  Neither  of 
these  statements  is  quite  correct,  1  do  not  know  if  Locke  himself 
has  expressed  the  doctrine  in  question  more  clearly  than  our  cele« 
brated  Scottish  lawyer  Lord  Stair,  in  a  work  published  several  years 
before  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  if  the  French  Philosopher  had  the  start  of  our 
conntrymau  iik  perceiving  its  truth  and  importance,  when  applfed 
to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  he  was  by  no  means  so  fully  aware 
of  the  attention  due  to  it,  in  explaining  the  first  principles  of 
Physical  Science. 

<*  Neoesse  est  quosdam  terminos  esse  adeo  daros,  ut  darioribns 
*^  elucidari  nequcant,  alioquin  infinitus  esset  progressus  in  ter* 
^^  minorum  explicatione,  adeo  lit  nnlla  possit  esse  clara  cognitio, 
«  nee  ullns  oerto  scire  possit  alterius  conceptus  *' 

^^  Tales  termini  sunt  CogitatiOy  MotiUy  quibus  non  dantnr  chu 
*^  riores  conceptus  aut^terminl,  et  brevi  apparebit,  quam  inutUiter 
^^  Aristoteles  et  Cartetins  conati  sunt  definire  Motumy 

Physiologia  Nova  Experimentalis,  &c.  (p.  9.)  Authore  D« 
de  Stair,  Carolo  II.  Britannianim  Rc^i  a  Consiliis  Juris  et  Status. 
Ludg.  Batav.  1686.-— See  also  p.  79  of  the  same  book. 

Locke's  Essay  (as  appears  from  the  dedication)  was  first  print* 
ed  Id  1689.  Lord  Stair's  work  must  have  been  published  ^  con* 
Biderable  time  before.  The  Latin  translation  of  It  (which  Is  the 
only  edition  I  have  seen)  is  dated  1686 ;  and  bears,  on  the  title- 
page,  that  the  original  had  appeared  before.  Nuper  LtUiniiaie 
donaia* 

According  to  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  Aristotle  himself 
*^  had  taught,  before  Mr  Locke,  that  what  the  latter  calls  simple 
<<  ideas  could  not  be  defined." — (Translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethica 
and  Politics,  hy  Dr  Gillies,  Vol.  I.  p.  138,  2d  edit.)  The  pas. 
sages,  however,  to  which  he  has  referred,  seem  to  me  much  less 
decisive  evidesice  in  support  of  this  assertion,  than  Aristotle's  own 
definitions  are  against  it.  Nor  can  1  briug  myself  to  alter  this 
opinion,  even  by  Dr  GiUks's  attempt  to  elucidate  the  celebrated 
definition  of  Motion. 
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Note  (C.)  p.  01. 

.  It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  my  readers,  before  proceeding  t^ 
ibe  third  chapter^  to  read  with  attention  the  following  extracts 
from  Dr  Reid : 

^^  The  wo^d  idea  occnrs  so  frequently  in  modem  philosophical 
5^  writings  upon  the  mind,  and  is  so  ambiguous  in  its  meaning. 
^^  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  observations  upon  it  There 
^^  are  chiefly  two  meanings  of  this  WQrd  in  modem  authors,  a  po. 
*^  pular  and  a  j)hiloso{>hical. 

^^  Firsts  In  popular  language^  idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as 
f^  conception,  aj)prehension,  notion.  To  have  an  i<fea  of  any  thing, 
^^  is  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a  distinct  idea.  Is  to  conceive  it  dis. 
^^  tinctly.     To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  all. 

*^  When  the  word  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense,  no  man  can 
*'  posbibl^  duubt  whellier  he  has  ideas.  For  he  that  doubts  must 
^^  think,  and  to  think  is  to  have  ideas. 

*'  Sccondli/y  According  to  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the 
f  ^  word  idea^  it  does  not  signify  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
**  th(>ught  or  conception,  but  some  object  of  thought.  Ideas, 
*^  according  to  Mr  Locke  (whose  frequent  use  of  this  word  has 
*^  probably  been  the  occasion  of  its  being  adopted  into  common 
^'  language), '  are  nothing  but  the  immediate  objects  of  the  raiud 
f^  in  thinking.'  But  of  those  objects  of  thought  called  ideas,  dif. 
'^  fcrcnt  .sects  of  philosophers  have  given  a  very  different  ac- 
f *  count. 

<<  Mr  Locke,  who  uses  the  word  idea  so  very  fuequentJy,  telh 
*^  ns,  that  he  means  the  same  thing  by  it  as  is  commpnly  meant 
'^  by  species  or  phantasm,  Gassendi,  from  whom  Locke  bor- 
^^  rowed  more  than  from  any  other  author,  says  the  same.  The 
**  words  species  and  phantasm  are  terms  of  art  in  the  Peripatetic 
*<  system,  and  the  meaning  of  them  is  to  be  learned  from  it. 

*^  Modern  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  Peripatetics  of  old,  hare 
<<  conceived,  that  external  objects  cannot  be  the  immediate  ob. 
<^  jccts  of  our  thought ;  that  there  must  be  some  image  of  them  in 
<^  the  mind  itself,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  they  are  seen.  And  the 
^'  name  idea,  in  the  philusophical  sense  cf  it,  is  given  to  those 
^'  internal  and  immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts.  The  external 
**  thing  is  the  remote  or  mediate  object ;  bnt  the  idea  or  image  of 
f^  that  object  in  the  mind  is  the  immediate  object,  without  which 
^*  we  could  have  no  perception,  no  remembrance,  no  conception 
*^  of  the  mediate  object. 

*^  When,  therefore,  in  common  language,  we  speak  of  having 
f  *  an  idea  of  any  thing,  wc  mean  no  more  by  that  expression  but 
*^  thinking  of  it.  The  vulgar  allow,  that  this  expression  implK'S 
<^  a  mind  that  thinks;  and  an  act  of  that  mind  which  we' attl 
<*  thinking.  Jiut  besides  thi:se,  the  philosopher  conceive^  the 
f  ^  existence  of  an  idea  whichjis  the  immediate  object  of  thoughL 
i^  The  idea  is  in  the  mind  itself,  and  can  have  no  existence  but  iu 
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^<  a  tniad  that  thinks ;  bttt  the  remote  or  mediate  object  may  be 
^<  something  external,  as  the  sun  or  moon  ;  it  may  be  something 
^^  past  or  future  ;  it  may  be  something  which  never  existed.  This 
^^  is  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea;  and  we  may  ob» 
<<  serve^  that  this  meaning  of  that  word  is  built  upon  a  philoso- 
<*  phical  opiirioa :  For,  if  philosophers  had  not  believed  that  there 
^<  are  sach  immediate  objects  of  all  our  thoughts  in  the  mind, 
^^  they  would  never  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express  them. 

'^  1  shall  only  add  on  this  article,  that,  although  I  may  have 
.^<  occasion  to  use  the  word  idea  in  thi's  philosophical  sense,  in 
**  ezplaining  the  opinions  of  others,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
^<  use  it  in  expressing  my  own,  btrabse  I  believe  idedsy  taken  in 
^<  this  sense,  to  be  a  mere  Action  of  philosophers.  And,  in  the 
^'  popular  meaning  of  the  word,  there  is  the  less  occasion  to  use 
^^  it,  because  the  English  words  thought^  notion^  apprehension^ 
**  answer  ihe  purpose  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  idea  j  with  this 
*^  advantage,  that  they  are  less  ambiguous." — 'Essoins  on  ihe  InteU 
lectual  Ponersy  p.  S9,  et  seq. 

After  this  long  quotation  from  Dr  Reid,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion what  has  induced  me  to  make  an  occasional  use,  in  these 
Essays,  of  a  word  which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  discard 
from  the  language  of  philosophy. 

JVty  reason  is  shortly  this,  that  finding,  after  all  he  has  written 
on  the  subject,  the  word  idem  still  maintains,  and  is  likely  long 
to  maintain  its  ground,  it  seemed  to  me  a  more  practicable  at- 
tempt to  limit  and  define  its  meaning,  than  to  banish  it  altogether. 
For  this  purpose,  1  generally  couple  it  with  some  synonymous 
word,  such  as  thought  or  notion^  so  as  to  exclude  cfomplctely  all 
the  theoretical  doctrines  usually  implied  in  it ;  and  1  cannot  help 
ilattering  myself  with  the  ho}}C,  that,  in  this  way,  I  may  be  able 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  gradual  extirpation  of  the 
prejudices,  to  which,  in  its  philosophical  acceptation,  it  has  hi- 
therto given  so  powerful  a  support. 

It  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers,  to  be  able 
to  compare  the  language  of  Descartes  concerning  ideas ^  with  that 
of  Mr  Locke.  According  to  the  first  of  these*  writers,  ^^  an  idea 
<^  is  the  thing  thought  upon,  as  far  as  it  is  ohjec/ivclj)  in  the  un« 
'^  derataoding."  Idea  est  ipsa  res  cogitatd^  quutcnus  e^f  objective 
in  inteUeeiu,  By  way  of  commeut  upon  this,  he  tells  us  after- 
wards, in  reply  to  a  difficulty  started  i^y  one  of  his  dorrespon"' 
dents  ;— '*  ubiadvertendum,  me  loqui  de  idea  quit  nunquam  est  ex. 
^  tra  intellectum,  et  ratione  cujus  esse  objective  nou  aliud  significat, 
*^  qukax  esse  in  inteliectu  eo  modo  quo  objectt  in  illu  esse  &ulent«'' 
»^Responno  ad  Prima^  Ol^ctiones  ifi  Mediiationes  Cartesii, 

1  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  afterwards, 
tha^  Descartes  rejected  entirely  that  pan  of  the  Peripatetic  sys. 
tern  which^accounts  fpr  perception  by  species  or  idea^f  proceeding. 
from  eiternal  things^  and  transmitted  to  the  mind  through  th^ 
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channel  of  tbe  senses.  His  argnments  against  that  hypoAesb  were 
so  dear  and  conclusiTe,  that  GraTesande,  in  a  small  treatise  pub- 
lished in  1737,  speaks  of  it  as  nnworthj  of  refutation  :  **  Explo* 
**  sam  dudum,  de  speciebus  h,  rebus  procedentibns,  et  mentiimpres- 
^*  sis,  sententiam  explicare  et  refellere,  inutile  crfedimns.'*  *— lis. 
IroducHo  ad  PhUosophiamj  p.  OS. 

While  Descartes,  howeter,  dissented  on  this  point  from  the 
schoolmen,  he  maintained,  in  common  with  them,  that  what  we 
immediately  perceire  is  not  the  external  object,  but  an  idea  or 
image  of  it  in  our  mind. 

Among  our  later  writers,  I  do  not  recollect  any  who  haTe  en* 
tered  into  so  elaborate  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  ideas^  con- 
sidered as  the  o^cts  of  thought^  a3  the  ingenious  author  of  a  work 
entitled,  The  light  of  Nature  Pursued.  The  following  passage, 
which  he  gires  as  the  substance  of  his  own  creed  on  this  point,  is, 
I  suspect,  a  tolerably  faithful  exposition  of  prejudices  which  vtiXl 
remain  in  most  minds  ;  and  which  are  insensibly  imbibed  in  early 
life,  from  the  hypothetical  phraseology  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
schoolmen. 

<*  Idea  is  the  same  as  image,  and  the  term  imagtnatioa  implies  a 
<<  receptacle  of  images :  but  Image  being  appropriated,  by  com* 
<<  mon  use,  to  risible  objects,  could  not  well  be  extended  to  other 
«  things  without  confusion  ;  wherefore  learned  men  have  import* 
<'  ed  the  Greek  word  idea,  signifying  image  or  appearance,  to 
<<  which,  being  their  own  peculiar  property,  they  might  affix  as 
'<  large  a  signification  as  they  pleased.  For  the  image  ot^sowid^ 
<'  or  of  goc^ness,  would  have  offended  our  delicacy,  but  the  ides 
^<  (^  either  goes  down  glibly  :  therefore,  idea  is  the  same  with  re. 
<<  spect  to  things  in  general,  as  image  with  respect  to  objects  of 


u 


Tision. 


«<  In  order  to  render  the  notion  of  Ideas  clearer,  let  us  begin 
«  with  images.  When  a  peacock  spreads  his  tail  in  our  s^h^ 
^<  we  hare  a  full  view  of  tbe  creature  with  all  his  gaudy  plumage 
<<  before  us ;  the  bird  remains  at  soiAe  distance,  but  the  light  le. 
^<  fleeted  from  him  paints  an  image  upon  our  eyes,  and  the  optic 
<<  lier?es  transmit  it  to  tbe  sensory.  This  Image,  when  arriied  at 
^'  tbe  ends  of  the  nerves,  becomes  an  idea,  and  gives  ns  oar  dis« 
<^  cernment  of  the  animal ;  and  after  the  bird  is  gone  out  of  Tievr^ 
<<  we  can  lecal  the  idea  of  him  to  perform  the  same  office  as  be- 

•  Mr  Hnme  ifterwarils  rdapsed  into  tiie  old  achotaitic  luigiiige  on  flhii 
soluect:  «*  Ihe  sB^test  philoiophy  teacbos  as,  tliat  nothhig  can  ever  be  pre- 
•'seattothemindbataDinngeorperoeptioB;  and  IhattboeeMei  ai«enlf 
« the  itdeU  Ibroogh  whicb  these  are  veeehred,  wHhopt  being  ever  abb  «» 
««  prodoce  aoj  inunediate  interconrae  between  tbe  mi^  and  tbe  eldest.* 

JTmyg- 

Hovr  tbk  hnigai«e  is  to  be  roeondled  viitb  flie  phlloaop^  wUeh  teaebei^ 
that  ideas  or  unagea  can  luve  ns  existenoe  bat  in  a  nM,  Mr  HasM  has  asl 
attempted  to  cxpbihk 
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<<  foie,  though  in  a  duller  and  fainter  numner.  So,  wliea  the 
<^  nightingale  warbles,  the  sound  reaches  our  ears,  and,  passing 
^  through  the  auditory ^perves,  exhibits  an  idea,  affecting  us  with 
^  the  dtecemment  of  her  music :  aud  after  she  has  given  over 
'^  singing,  the  same  idea  maj  recur  to  our  remembrance,  or  be 
<<  raised  again  by  us  at  pleasure.  In  lilLe  manner,  our  other 
^<  senses  conrey  ideas  of  their  respectiye  kinds,  which  recur 
^*  again  to  our  view  long  after  the  objects  first  exciting  them  have 
f  <  Ixea  removed. 

^*  These  ideas  having  entered  the  mind,  intermingle,  unite,  ee- 
^^  paiate,  throw  themselves  into  various  combinations  and  pos. 
<^  tures,  and  thereby  generate  new  ideas  of  reflection,  strictly  so 
<<  called,  such  as  those  of  comparing,  dividing,  distinguishing,  of 
^<  abstraction,  relation,  with  many  others  :  ail  which  remain  with 
<^  us  as  stock  for  our  further  use  on  future  occasions." 

— ^^  What  those  substances  are  whereof  our  ideas  are  the  mo- 
^^  difications,  whether  parts  of  the  mind  as  the  members  are  of 
*^  our  bodj/^  or  contained  in  it  tike  wqfers  in  a  boXj  or  eweloped 
^^  by  it  iikefish  in  water  ;  whether  of  a  spiritual^  corporeal^  «r 
^<  middle  nature  between  both,  1  need  not  now  ascertain.  All  I 
<^  mean  at  present  to  lay  down  is  this :  That,  in  every  eiercise 
<^  of  the  understanding,  that  which  discerns  is  numerically  and 
<<  substantially  distinct  from  that  which  is  discerned  ;  and  thaftan 
^*  act  of  the  understanding  is  not  so  much  our  own  proper  act,  as 
^^  the  act  of  something  else  operating  upon  us." — Vol*  L  p.  15, 
at  seq.  (edit  of  1768.) 

On  this  and  on  some  other  points  touched  upon  in  these  £«• 
says,  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  an  author,  for  whose  talents, 
learning,  and  taste,  I  entertain  a  high  respect  1  have  purposely 
avoided  any  reference  to  his  book  through  the  whole  of  this  vo» 
Jume,  as  his  reasonings  did  not  appear  to  myself  to  invalidate  6sa 
conclusions  which  1  was  chiefly  anxious  to  establibh.  See  Aca- 
demical Questions  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Drum* 
mood  (London,  1805)  :  particularly  Chapter  X.,  which  contains 
his  defence  of  the  Ideal  Theory,  it  is  directed  chiefly  against 
some  arguments  and  expressions  of  Dr  Held  ;  and  must  be  fie- 
knowledged,  even  by  those  who  dissent  the  most  widely  from  its 
doctrines,  to  be  written  v? ith  equal  ability  and  candour. 

Note  (D.)  p.  10«. 
^*  Those  things  which  are  inferior  and  secondary,  are  by  no 
*^  means  the  principles  or  causes  of  the  more  exceltent ;  and^ 
<^  though  we  admit  the  common  interpretations,  and  allow  sense 
^^  to  bep  principle  of  science,  we  must,  Ij^owever,  call  it  a  prin- 
'^  ciple,  ^not  as  if  it  was  the  efficient  cause,  but  as  it  rouses  our 
^^  soul  to.  the  recollection  of  general  ideas.  According  to  the 
*'  same  way  of  thinking,  is  it  said  in  the  Timaeus,  that  through 
^^  the  sight  and  hearing  wa  acquire  to  ourselves  philosophy^  be- 
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'<  cause  we  pass  froia  objects  of  aease  to  Reminiscenoo^»r  RocoW 
'  ^^  lection,"  ■**  For,  in  as  much  as  the  soul,  by  conlaiiiiDg 

^^  the  principles  of  all  beings,  is  a  soay>f  omaiform  iepraseat»- 
^'  tioa  or  exemplar :  wheu  it  is  rousedVy  objects  of  seoae,  it  re. 
^^  collect  those  principles  which  it  Qontains  within^  and  brio^ 
"  them  forth." 

The  foregoing  fiassages  (which  I  give  in  the  Tersion  of  Mr 
Harris)  are  taken  from  a  man  user  ipt  commentarj  of  the  Phuooic 
Oljmpiodorus  upon  the  Phsdo  of  Plato. — See  Harris's  Works, 
Vol- 1,  p.  426. 

The  following  lines  are  from  Boethius,  who,  after  ha?iiig  eoa* 
mcrdted  many  acts  of  the  Mind  or  Intellect,  wholly  distinct  frort 
Sensation,  and  independent  of  it,  thus  concludes : 

^  Haec  est  efficieos  magis 
'*  Long^  caiissa  po(entjor» 
**  Qiiam  quae  ruateride  modd 
'<  ImpresMs  paHttir  notas. 
*<  Precedit  tameii  excitaiw, 
**  Ac  viret  aohni  movent, 
"  Vivo  in  corpore  passio. 
**  Cnm  vel  lux  octilos  feril, 
**  Vel  vox  attribiu  ittstrepit; 
^  Turn  MENTIS  VIGOR  «xcitii 
**  QOAS  I HTOS  SPBCIES  TEMBT/ 

**  Ad  mot  lis  biniileis  voeant, 
•  *  *'  Notis  applicat  exteris, 

<*  Introrscmquk  rbcunditis 

**  Form  IS  miscct  imagines.**       De  Conaol.  PbD;  f.  v; 

To  these  quotations  1  shall  only  add  a  short  extract  from  Dr 
Price, 

<^  According  to  Cudi^orth',  abstract  ideas  arc  lAi plied  in  the 
"  cognosdtive  poxjoer  of  the  mind  ;  tchich  contains  in  itself  virtual- 
"  li/  fas  the Juture  plant  or  tree  is  contained  in  the  seed)  general 
**  notions  or  exemplars  of  all  things^  which  are  exerted  by  it,  or  un- 
**Jbld  and  discover  themselves  as  occasions  invite,  and  proper  dr- 
*'  cumstances  occur.  This,  no  doubt,  many  will  very  trccly  con. 
^^  demn,  as  whimsical  and  extravagant.  1  have,  I  own,  a  differ- 
*'  ent  opinion  of  it ;  but  yet  J  should  not  care  to  bo  obliged  to 
*<  defend  it*"— Price'*  Review,  kc.  (^London,  1769,)  p.  39. 

Note(E.)  p.  rn. 

The  word  sentiment j  agreeably  to  the  use  made  of  Itbj  our  best 
English  writers,  expresses,  in  my  opinion,  very  happily,  those 
complex  determinations  of  the  mindj  which  result  from  the  co- 
operation  of  our  rational  powers  and  of  our  monil  feelings. — We 
do  not  s]}eak  of  a  man's  sentiments  concerning  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance, or  a  physical  hypothesis,  or  concerning  any  s|AcutatiTe 
question  whatever,  by  which  the  feelings  are  not  liable  to  be 
roused,  or  the  heart  affected.  > 

This  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  sentiment  corresponds^ 

11 
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I  think,  6iMtiy  with  the  nae  made  of  k  by  Mr  Smith,  in  the  tHto 
of  his  Theory.  It  agrcei  also  nearly  with  the  followioK  ezplaiKu 
tioD  of  Us  import,  id  Cuftpbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  s  "*  What 
^<  is  addressed  solely  to  tlw  oioral  powert  of  the  niod,  is  dot  so 
^\  properly  deaooHioated  the  p0tketie.  as  the  »etUme$Ut(i.  Tlio 
^*  term,  i  ow»,  is  rather  modern,  bnt  is  oevertheless  coo? eoieaty 
'^  ae  it  ills  a  Taawt  room,  and  dioes  aot,  like  most  of  our  Bew« 
<^  faiigled  words,  iMtle  out  older  and  worthier  occapantA^  to  tho 
<^  no  small  detriment  of  the  hwigaage.  It  occopies,  so  lo  speak^ 
<<  tlie  middte  pkce  between  the  pathetic  and  that  which  is  ad* 
<^  dressed  to  the  imaieination,  and  partakes  of  both,adding  to  the 
*<  warmth  of  the  former  tJie  gmce  and  attractions  of  the  totter.'^ 

Wonid  not  Campbell  have  stated  this  philolo|pcal  fact  still 
more  accnmtely,  if  he  had  substitoted  the  word  undersiandimg 
insiaid  of  tm^tgimaHon^  in  the  bttt  sentence  ?— making  sneh  aU 
teratlons  on  the  subsequent  clause,  as  this  change  would  havw 
rendered  necessary ••^ In  proposing  the  followiog,  i  wish  only  to 
coD?ey  my  idea  more  clearly  :— ^^  uul  partakes  of  both,  adding 
^*  to  the  interest  of  the  former  the  sober  and  deliberate  conrtc- 
<»  don  of  the  tetter." 

Dr  fienttie  has  said,  <<  that  the  true  and  the  old  English  sense 
<<  of  the  word  senHmtM  is  a  formed  opinion*  notion,  or  prin« 
'^  ciple;"*  and  he  is  certainly  supported  In  this  remarlc  by  the 
explanation  of  that  word  in  Johnson's  Dictionary*  It  is  vemarkfT 
able,  howerer,  that  the  rery  first  authority  quoted  by  Johnson 
is  strongly  in  fayour  of  what  I  have  stated  concerning  the  shade 
of  difference  between  the  words  seniimeni  and  opMon*  **  Tho 
**  consideration  of  the  reason,  why  they  are  anneied  to  so  many 
*^  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and 
^^  goodness  of  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be 
^  unsuitable  to  the  main  end  of  these  inquiries/*-— XocAr^ 

One  thing  at  least  must  be  granted,  that,  if  this  term  be  consi- 
defed  as  eiactly  synonymous  with  opinion  or  principle^  it  is  alto* 
gethes  superftaotts  in  our  language;  whereas,  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  employ  it,  it  form^  a  real  and 
most  convenient  accession  to  our  phil<>80i>hical  Tocabulary. 

if  them  remarks  be  just,  Dr  R«id  has  made  nso  ot  the  word 
somewhat  improperly  (at  lout  according  to  present  usage),  when 
he  speaks,  in  his  l!i6says  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  of  the  senti^ 
menie  of  Mr  Locke  concerning  perception  ;  and  of  the  seniiments 
of  Armsuld,  of  Berhek7y  and  uf  Hume,  concerning  ideas.—. iie 
seema,  himself,  to  hnre  been  sensible  of  this ;  for  in  his  Es^yh  on 
the  Active  Poners,  published  three  years  after  the  former,  he  ub- 
serwea,  that  *^  sesUiment  nas  wont  to  signify  o^Juion  or  judg* 
^  ment  of  any  kind ;  bnt,  of  tete,  k  appropriated  to  s^oiiy  an 

a 
*  Smay  on  Tmlhy  Part  ii.  c«  i*  sect,  u 
M  n 
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**  opinion  or  judgment,  thtt  strikes,  and  produces  some  agreeable 
*'  or  uneasy  emotion."     (P.  479,  4to  edit.) 

Mr  Hume,  on  the  otber  hand,  sometimes  employs  (aliter  the 
example  of  the  French  metaphysicians)  sentiment  bs  synonymous 
-withfeeling;  an  use  of  the  word  quite  un precedent^  ia  our  toiigae. 

In  ascertaining  the  propriety  of  our  Temaciilar  expressions,  it 
is  a  rule  with  me  never  to  appeal  from  the'  practice  of  our  own 
standard  authors  to  etymological  considerations,  or  to  tiie  ase 
which  is  made,  in  other  languages,' either  ancient  ormodetti,  of 
the  corresponding  dcriTatives  from  the  same  root.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  accordingly,  I  pay  no  regard  to  the  definitioDS  given 
of  the  word  sentiment  in  French  dictionaries ;  althoogh  I  readi- 
ly acknowledge,  that  it  was  from  that  country  we  origiually  bor- 
rowed it :  And  i  am  much  fortified  in  my  doubts  with  respect  to 
the  competency  of  foreign  tribunals  to  decide  any  such  questiofiSy 
by  the  variety  of  senses  attached  to  this  very  word,  in  the  differ, 
ent  languages  of  modern  Europe.  On  this  point  1  willingly  bor- 
row a  few  remarks  from  a  very  ingenious  and  judicious  critic* 

"  Lc  mot  sentiment^  d§riv§  du  priroitif  lAtm  sentirey  apass^ 
^^  dans  les  langues  modenies,  mais  avcc  dcs  nuances  d'acoeption 
^^  particuli^res  k  chacune  d'elles.  En  Italieu,  Kntimenio expnme 
**  deux  id^es  dilf^rentes;  1.  I'opinion  qu'on  a  sor  an  objet,  oa 
**  sur  une  question  ;  ^.  la  faculte  de  sentir.  En  Anglois,  setUment 
**  n*a  que  Ic  premier  de  ces  deux  sens.  En  E^|)agnol,  sentimiento 
"  signifie  soujrance,  acception  que  Ic  mot  primitif  a  quelqaefois 
**  en  Latin. 

^<  En  Fran9ois,  sentiment  a  les  deux  acceptions  de  i'ltalieo, 
**  mais  avec  cette  difference,  que  dans  la  derni^re  il  a  beauconp 
**  d*extensiou.  Non  seulcnu-nt  il  designe  g^n^ralemcnt  en  Fran- 
**  $ois  tontes  les  atfections  de  rftme,  mais  il  exprime  plus  parti. 
**  culi^rement  la  passron  de  I'amour.  En  volci  un  example  ;  son 
**  stNTiMENT  est  si  prof ond  que  rien  au  tnonde ne  peut  la  disiraire 
*^  des  objets  qui  servent  d  le  nourrir.  Si  Ton  tradult  cette  phrase 
**  dans  foute  autre  langue,  en  conservant  Ic  mot  sentimeni^  on  fera 
**  un  Galiicistne.  On  en  fera  6galcment  un,  en  employant  ce  mot 
**  dans  la  traduction  des  phrases  suivantes  ;  c^estunkomme^smf^ 

**  TIMENT  ;    Voil^  du  SENTIMENT  ;   |7^  U  dtt  SENTIKEMT  dOtU  CCtie 

"  piece  ;  il  esl  tout  dme^  tout  sentiment  ;— paroe  qu'U  y  est  pris 
**  dans  une  acception  vague,  pour  toot  ce  qui  tient  ^  ia  ftcuit^  de 
'*  sentir.  Aussi  Sterne  en  a-t-il  fait  un  en  donbaat^son  voyage 
"  le  titre  de  sentimental;  mot  qac  les  Francois  n'ont  pas  ii]aiiqtt6 
"  de  r6clamer,  et  de  fairc  passer  dans  leur  langue,  paroc  qu'il  est 
<^  parfaitement  analogue  4  Tacception  qu*ils  out  doonte  au  mot 
•*  seniiment.*' — Dissertation  sur  les  Gallicismesy  par  M.  Suard, 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Sierne  can  be  justly  charged  with 
<a  Gallicism^  in  the  title  which  he  has  given  to  his  book  ;  the  ad- 
jective  sentimental^  althougb  little  used  before  his  time,  being 
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Strictly  cooformable  in  its, meaning  to  the  true  English  import  of. 
the  substantive  an  which  it  is  formed.     On  the  contrary,  i  think^. 
thaty  IB  adopting  the  adjective  setUimerUaly  as  well  as  the  phrase 
hotnme  d  sentiment^  the  French  have  imitated  the  English  idiom* . 
Id  appljingy  ixldeed,  the  word  sentiment  to  the  passion  of  iovcy 
they  most  b<»  allowed  to  have  led  the  way:   Nor  do  I  Icnow  that 
their  eiample  has  been  yet  followed  by  any  good  writer  in  this 
country .-^M.  Suard  was  probably  misled^  in  this  critiebm  on 
Sterne,  by  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

They  who  are  aware  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  word,  which 
luu  been  lately  made  by  our  moral  writers,  will  not  blame  me  for 
the  length  of  this  note;  more  especially,  when  they  consider  what 
a  source  of  misapprehension  it  has  been  between  English  and 
Siench  philosophers.  How  oddly  does  the  following  sentence 
sound  in  our  ears  !  ^'  Xjcs  nouveauz  philosophes  veuient  que  la 
*^  conleur  soit  un  sentiment  de  Tame.^ 

Note  (F.)  p.  Ill 

The  principal  steps  of  Berkeley's  reasoning,  in  support  of  his 
edbemeof  tc^o/inn,  are  expressed  in  the  following  propositions, 
which  are  stated,  nearly  in  his  own  words : 

*^  We  are  percipient  of  nothing  but  our  own  perceptions  and 
^^  ideas."— »^^  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the 
^'  objects  of  .human  knowledge,  that  they  are  cither  ideas  actuallj 
'*  imprinted  on  the  senses  ;  or  else  such  as  are  perceived  by  at* 
*^  tending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  or  lastly, 
<^  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination,  either  com^^ 
^^  pounding,  dividing,  or  barely  representing  those  originally  per. 
**  cdved  in  the  foresaid  ways.'*——**  Light  and  colours,  heat 
^*  and  cold,,  extension  and  figure ;  in  a  word,  the  things  we  see 
^*  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas^ 
^*  or  impressions  on  the  sense ;  and  is  it  possible  to  separatCi  even 
<*  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ?  For  my  own  party 
**  1  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itself.— «—— As  for  our 
'*  senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensa* 
**  tions,  ideas*  or  those  things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by 
^*  sense,  call  them  what  you  will :  Bnt  they  do  not  Infurui  us^ 
**  that  things  exist  without  a  mind,  or  un  perceived— 4ike  to  those 

**  which  are  perceived. As  there  can  be  no  notion  or  thought 

<*  but  in  a  thinking  being,  so  there  can  be  no  sensation,  but  In  a 
<*  sentient  being :  it  is  the  act  or  feeling  of  a  sentient  being ;  its 
^*  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt*  Nothing  can  resemble  a 
^*  sensation,  bnt  a  similar  sensation  in  the  same,  or  in  some  other 
**  mind«  To  think  that  any  quality  in  a  thing  inanimate  can  re- 
^  sembie  a  sensation  is  absurd,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

This  argument  of  Berkeley  is  very  clearly  and  concisely  put  bj 
lUid.    ^  If  vre  have  any  knowledge  of  a  material  world,  it  mus^ 
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«<b0bydietniM:  but  bftketemei  me  hmfemhrnrnk^hmm 
<<  our  iem&ikm  onijf ;  and  o«r  aeiintloM,  whkb  mn  atl*ib«la  i 
<<  Mindj  can  hare  no  vesemblaBea  to  any  qnaliliea  mi  m  iSku^  iM 
'« h  InaninurtB." 

It  b  obierred  by  Dr  RoM,  tbat  tbe  only  propoaMoA  in  tb<ii. 
monstntioO)  whidi  admita  of  doabt,  1^  that  by  o«r  aesM 
have  the  knowledge  of  oar  sensations  only,  and  of  isotiHif  c 
Gmnt  this,  and  the  conclnsion  is  irresistible.— •<<  For  asy  on 
*«  part,"  be  adds,  «<  I  onee  believed  Ibis  doctrine  of  idesM  so  i 
**  ly,  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  srsten  isi  co»eef 
^'  of  it ;  till  finding  some  consequences  to  Mlow  froos  il»  vUA 
'*  gave  me  more  nneasioess  than  the  want  of  a  watrrhil  wocW,  ^ 
<*  came  into  my  mind,  more  than,  forty  years  ago^  to  ymib 
<<  question,  what  evidence  have  1  for  this  doetrioe,  abat  all  lb 
**  objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  niimd  ?  ¥tm 
*^  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  been  candidly  and  inspartaUfi 
**  as  1  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this  principle,  bat  cu 
^^  find  none,  eidepting  the  anthority  of  philosophers.** 

We  are  told,  in  the  Bfe  of  Dr  Berkeley,  «hayl»  after  the  patt- 
cation  of  his  book,  he  had  an  interview  with  Dr  darko  ;  ia  lb 
conrseof  which,  CUrke  discovered  a  maatlsst  unwriiliBgneis  to 
enter  into  the  discnssion  about  the  existenoa  of  amttary  and  en 
accused  by  Berkeley  of  a  want  of  oando«fw-The  story  hm»mtmj 
appearance  of  truth ;  lor  as  Chirke,  in  common  with  bia  swt^^ 
nist,  regarded  the  ideal  theory  as  incontrovertible,  it  wna  pntisctif 
impossible  for  him,  with  all  his  acutaness,  to  detsct  the  llnw  iv 
which  Berkeley's  paradox  owed  its  plausibility. 

Note(G.)P-  117. 
In  order  to  demonstrnte  the  repagnanee  of  tba  ideal  Ibeovy  to 
fact^  Dk*  Reid  observes,  that,  in  its  fundameMil  assuas^oo,  it 
confounds  our  sensations  and  perceptions  together ;  *  owctlook- 
Hig  altogether  the  sensatiuns  by  which  tbc  primary  quniitiea  of 
matter  are  made  known  to  us.  Berkeley  saysi,  tktft  by  ike  eemes 
ive  htnje  no  knosdedge  kU  &f  our  sensations  only  i  and  lioofttt»  that 

*  S(mMtiMi|irepefly  tapi«sMsMa««ha^s«iii  tAf  jf «<«  i|^  Ife  latad,  wbMh  ii 
pffedocsd  by  so  ini^iessioe  apon  an  orgMi  of  mdw  (of  wbicb  cbaage  we  can 
eonceive  the  mind  to  he  coascioos,  witbont  any  kuowledee  of  external  ob- 
Jccta)  :  Perceptions  on  the  otber  band,  expresses  the  kiuiMuge  ot  the  htfina* 
-iiQns  We  obtain,  b5^  means  ef  oar  sensatloBBy  esneetniag  tbe  qoalltiw  eTanl- 
rcr ;  aatf,  eoweqeenHyy  iwolr «s,  in  ev4vy  instsocf « ibe  netian  of  «nS«ni<ii^ 
or  wiiwfsi,  whiob  it  4>  urcesnujr  to  exclude,  as  mncb  aa  poisihl%  finoa  tba 
thoogbt^i  in  ordei  to  seize  tbe  precise  import  of  tlie  wor^  MiiMli<ni.>— See  Oitl- 
{met  o/Mvul  PhiUkivphy,  $  H.  (E<)itibiii^li,  1B08.) 

Foe  a  faller  ittastrfftion  of  this  dlstiactiott,  1  mnat  tefer  in  Dr  IMA    A 

dear  concepUoa  of  k<aaha  baa  bimaaif  MaMiked)  ia  thabey  SbaRtbalbe 

bas  written  in  epposiibea  to  iha  Berkekiao  sysleo^    Pric»tlejr>  thsoas^  the 

.  wbqie  erf*  bia  slnetorea  oa  Rcid,  studionaljr  employs  tbe  two  wordk  as  syaaox- 

moos  terms. 
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ihi  prunofy  ^pulUki  nf  i^tfy  w€  rsibmbi^avcw  6f  our  sema^ 
ti^Mf  Moi^  the  iec^mdory  ore  ngt.  Now,  opoo  this  point  wo 
sipj  vaitoie  to  app«il  to  OTorjr  man's  consciousness*  Can  an/ 
ponoa  doobt)  that  he  has  clear  notions  of  exientian  and  oi  figure^ 
irhich  form  the  snbjecis  of  the  proudest  and  most  beaotiful  %yu 
tan  of  demonstrated  truths  yet  brought  to  light  by  human  lua* 
son  ?  Indeed,  what  notions  can  be  mentioned,  more  definite  and 
•atlsfoctorj,  than  those  which  we  possess,  of  these  two  quatities  ? 
And  what  resembhinoe  can  either  bear  to  the  changes  which  take 
phioo  its  the  state  oi  a  sentient  being  ?  TiMit  we  have  notions  of 
0«lei:iiai  faalKieB  which  have  no  resembianee  to  our  seesatmns^ 
4»r  to  any  tl^og  of  which  the  mind  is  cwMsiemSf  is  therefore  a  fad 
of  which  e^try  mail's  oxpetienoe  affoids  the  complotflst  oridsiioe ; 
asid  to  winch  it  is  not  poseibie  to  oppose  a  sio^  objeetiofl)  but 
its  inoomfpatibiltty  with  the  common  philosophical  theories  con* 
ommbg-the  origin  of  our  linowiedge, 

Tim  idea  of  Eztansion  (without  having  recourse  to  any  other) 
f uruishBS,  of  itsetf,  an  expermenium  erueis  for  the  detormiuatton 
of  this  questioB,  The  argument  which  itaifords  against  the  truth 
of  the  ideal  theory  is  very  forcibly  slated  hj  Dr  Reid,  in  a  poeo 
sage,  the  gnater  part  of  which  1  iotendcd  to  have  transciilmd 
liorey  in  order  to  eadts  the  curiosity  of  my  readers  with  respect 
to  tlm  work  iw  which  it  is  detailed  at  length.  As  i  am  prevent* 
oAf  however,  from  doing  so  by  want  of  room,  1  must^quest  sooh 
of  tliOHiaa{haveany  relish  for  these  specuhirious,  to  study  with 
care  the  5th  and  6th  sections  of  the  6th  chapter  of  his  inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind ;  also  the  paragraph  in  the  7ih  sectioli  of 
tho  same  chapter,  beginning  with  the  words,  '^  This  I  would 
<^  theiefore  humbly  propose,  as  an  eaperimerUum  crmii^*^  A^c. 
They  are  oot  to  be  comprehended  fully  without  a  consademble 
oiEsrt  of  patient  reflection ;  but  they  are  vrithia  the  reach  of  any 
imrsoa  of  plain  understanding,  who  will  subaut  to  thn  troolilc ; 
•ad  they  iestd  to  vary  importaot  consequences  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind. 

Alter  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publi- 
catiou  of  this  book,  I  should  despair  of  reviving  any  degree  of 
uAttatiod  to  the  subject,  if  1  did  not  recollect  the  opposition  and 
the  Ufglept  which  all  those  truths  have  had,  in  the  fi#st  Lastanoe, 
to  encounter,  which  are  now  re^rded  as  the  great  pillars  of  mo- 
fhftrn  phiieeoidiy.ii->i  was  aufcious^  at  the  saasa  tirao,  to  bring  in* 
to  immediate  contrast  the  siatemeat  which  was  given  by  tins  au- 
thor^ fifty  years  ago,  of  the  incompatibility  of  our  Ideas  of  eaien* 
hen^^gure^  and  oiol^fi,  with  the  received  systems  conoerning 
thesonrees  of  our  knowledge;  and  the  indistinct  pointings  to- 
wards tim  same  cooclosioo,  which  haveeineoappearcd  in  the  wriu 
ings  of  Kant  and  others.  The  noise  which  this  doctrine  has  made, 
ia  Ooniaquenoe  of  the  mysterious  fail  mnpler  which  they  hate  dis- 
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guised  it,  when  compared  with  the  public  inattention  to  tlie  siai. 
pie  and  luminous  reasonings  of  Rcid,  affords  one  of  (he  most  re- 
markable instances  1  know,  of  that  weak  admiration,  witfcli  the 
lialf.leamed  are  alwa}rs  ready  to  bestow  on  whateTer  tbejr  find 
themselTes  nnable  to  comprehend.  Bat  on  these  and  some  col- 
lateral topics,  i  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself 
more  fully  in  a  subsequent  note. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  tractog  the  program  €ii  plulo. 
sophical  specvlation,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  koow,  that 
although  Reid  was  indisputably  the  first  who  saw  oloirly  tlra  im- 
portant consequences  iuTolved  in  thedownfel  of  the  ideal  tiieory, 
yetTarious  hints  towards  its  refutation  maybe  collected*  from 
earlier  writers.  So  far  from  considering  this  anticipfttioo  ae  hat- 
ing any  tendency  to  lower  his  merits,  i  wish  to  point  it  oot  to  ny 
readers,  ae  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  with  wUch  he  penaeifed  the 
various  and  extensive  applications  to  be  made  of  a  ooAeloslon, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  was  altogether  sterile  and 
useless.  My  own  conviction,  at  the  same  time,  is,  that  the  pas. 
sages  1  am  now  to  qnote,  were  either  unknown  to  Dr  Reid,  or 
had  altogether  escaped  his  recollection,  when  he  wrote  bi»  f  nqia- 
ry.  They  exhibit,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  momeatary  giimp- 
808  of' the  truth,  afforded  by  some  casual  light  which  immediately 
disappeared,  leaving  the  traveller  to  wander  in  the  same  ^^Twrt 
as  before.         ' 

The  following  sentence  in  Dr  Hutcheson's  Treatise  on  the  Fm- 
slons,  considering  the  period  at  which  the  author  wrote,  leflecta 
the  highest  honour  on  his  metaphysical  acuteness :  *^  fixtODslony 
^^  figure,  motion,  and  rest,  seem  to  be  more  properly  utat  ac- 
«  companying  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch,  than  the  antMs. 
^'  Horn  of  either  of  those  senses*'*-*— It  does  not  appear,  from  aa j 
reference  which  he  afterwards  makes  to  this  distinction^  that  hn 
was  at  all  aware  of  its  value. 

The  learned  and  judicious  Crousaz,  who  wrote  a  little  prior  to 
Hiitcheson,  expresses  himself  nearly  to  the  same  purpeee ;  and 
even  dwells  on  the  distinction  at  some  length*  In  the  following 
passage,  I  have  taken  no  other  liiierty  with  the  original,  but  that 
of  suppressing  some  superfluous  words  and  clauses,  with  which  the 
author  has  loaded  his  statement,  and  obscnred  his  meaning.  TIm 
clauses,  however,  which  1  omit,  and  still  more  the  preeeding  con- 
text, will  satisfy  any  person  who  may  take  the  tremble  to  exa. 
mine  them,  that  although  he  seems  to  have  had  Reid's  fnndanentel 
principle  fairly  within  his  reach,  he  saw  it  too  indistloctiy  tn  be 
able  to  trace  its  consequences,  or  even  to  convey  its  Import  very 
clearly  to  the  minds  of  others. 

^^  yfhi^  we  would  represent  to  onnelvei  something  miihom^  Mt% 
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.^^and  whidi  resembles  a  sensadoo,  it  is  cTident  that  we  pursue 
^^  a  mere  chimera.  K  seosatiou  can  represent  nothing  but  a  sen« 
'^  satigq^:  And  sensation,  being  a  species  of  thought,  can  repre- 
'^  sent  nothing  which  belongs  to  a  subject  incapabje  of  thinking, 
^^  It  is  not  so  with  the  objects  of  our  [xrceptiuus.  When  I  thiuk 
^'  of  a  tree  or  of  a  triangle,  1  know  the  objixts,  to  which  I  give 
<<  these  names,  to  be  difTertint  from  my  thoughts,  and  (u  ha?e  no 
^^  resemblance  to  them.'^The  fact  is  tzonderful^  but  it  ts  not  the 
^^  ies9  ineantestible.** 

Id  Bazter*s  Treatise  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  the  same 
observation  is  not  only  jrepeatcd,  but  is  employed  expressly  for 
the  refutation  of  the  iierkeieian  system.  It  is,  howerer,  worthy 
of  remark,  tliat  this  ingenious  writer  has  pushed  his  conclusion 
farther  than  he  was  warranted  to  do  by  his  premises>  and,  indeed, 
farther  tiuiu  his  own  argument  required. 

^^  If  onr  ideaB'have  no  parts,  and  y^  if  we  perceive  parts,  it  is 
^^  plain  we  per  once  something  mere  than  our  own  percept  ions* 
>^  But  both  these  are  certain  :  we  are  conscious  that  we  perceive 
^'  parts^  when  we  look  upon  a  house,  a  tree,  a  riter,  the  dial. 
^^  plate  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This  is  a  short  and  easj^  zoay  of 
^^  being  certain  that  something  exists  without  the  mind.** — (V.  II* 
p.  3130 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fact  here  stated  furnishes  no  positire 
proof  of  the  existence  of  external  objects.  It  only  destroys  the 
force  of  Berkeley's  reasonings  against  the  .possibility^  of  their 
existence,  by  its  obvious  incompatibility  with  the  fundamental 
principle  oo  which  all  these  reasonings  proceed.*— The  infeience, 
therefore,  which  Baxter  ought  to  have  drawn  was  this;  that  by 
our  sensations  we  do  receive  notions  of  qualities  which  bear  no 
vesembiance  to  these  sensations ;  and,  consequently,  that  Berke- 
ley's  reasonings  are  good  for  nothing,  being  founded  on  a  false 
hypothesis.  This  is  precisely  &eid*s  argument ;  and  it  is  some- 
wlMit  curious  that  Baxter,  after  having  got  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises, was  not  aware  of  the  important  consequences  to  which 
they  lead. 

Of  all  the  writers,  however,  who  touched  upon  this  subject^ 
p«or  to  the  poblication  of  Reid's  Inquiry,  none  seems  to  have 
liad  a  clearer  perccptioti  of  the  truth,  or  to  have  expressed  it 
with  greater  precision,  than  D'Alembert.  ^^  Jit  is  doubtless,''  he 
observes  in  one  passage,  ^^  by  the  sense  of  touch  we  are  enabled 
*^  to  distinguish  our  own  bodies  from  surrounding  objects  ;  but 
^<  hozo  does  it  oonvey  to  ns  the  notion  of  t^at  continuity  of  parts 
>'  ia  which  consists  properly  the  notion  of  extension?  Here  is  a 
^^  problem  on  whtch^  it  appears  to  me,  that  philosophy  is  able  to 
^^  throw  a  v>ery  imperfect  light.-  ■■  In  a  word,  the  sensation  by 
^^  means  of  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  extension  is,  in 
^^its  natufe^.ae  incomprehensible  as  extension  itself •"--*(  El^ 
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MM  de  k  mioMpUe,  Article  M^tephyaqao.)  0»  g  < 
oceatioD,  Uie  sane  writer  has  lenarkei,  that,  ^^  aa  no  leUtiM 
^^  whatever  ean  be  discoveied  belwefls  a  aaMaikMi  in  the  wamA^ 
^«  and  the  object  by  which  it  m  oceuioiiedy  or  at  ksaat  lo  w^ch 
<^  we  refer  it,  there  dooi  not  seem  to  be  a  posabilitjr  o(  tnctn^, 
*<  by  dint  of  leasooiog,  any  pracUcabie  passage  froM  the  one 
<^  to  the  otiier."  And  hence  he  is  led  to  aticribe  oar  belief  of 
the  exisieece  of  things  eatenial  to  ^<  a  species  ai  ituimeif — 
*^  a  principle,'*  he  adds,  <^  more  snre  in  its  opeiation  than  lessen 
«<  iUeW^Diic.  Prilim.  de  PEno^eiop. 

In  direct  oppoaitton  to  the  fact  which  D'Aiembeit  haa  thns  not 
only  admitted,  but  pointed  ont  to  his  leaders  as  invelTing  a  mya. 
iery  not  to  be  eiplained,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  liimeBpmssu^ 
again  and  again,  in  dillMPent  parts  of  his  works,  his  ooaspAaAs  ac» 
quit  sconce  in  l»ocke's  doctrine,  ih^  til  our  ideaa  ers  dmw&ijnm 
Cur  itmaiunu  $  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tliink  of  any- 
thing which  ha:)  no  rescmblanee  to  something  pievionely  known 
to  OS  by  onr  own  coiiscionsness*  The  remarks^  aocordtngly, 
just  quoted  from  him,  are  nowhere  inmed  to  any  ncoonnt  in  his 
subsequent  reasonings. 

All  ti)ei>e  passages  reflect  light  on  Raid's  philosophy,  nndaf. 
ford  cYidence,  that  the  difficulty  on  whick  he .  has  laid  ao  great 
stiem,  with  mpect  to  the  transition  madb  by  the  mind  from  its 
seniattons  tu  a  kn««wledge  of  tlm  primary,  qnaiiliss  of  nsatter^  is 
by  no  means  (as  Privstiey  and  some  others  faaTO  asserted)  the  «ff» 
spring  of  his  own  imngiuation.  They  prove,  at  the  sams  tinse, 
that  none  ol  the  authors  Irom  whom  i  have  borrowed  them,  with 
the  (Single  exception  of  liaiter,  have  availed  themiielves  ol  this  dif. 
ficulty  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  Mcrkdey's  sckeme  of  ldeaL> 
ism  ;  and  that  Baalef  hioibelf  was  as  unapprised  as  tlmotlMni  of 
the  i(itenstv«  apphcatioas  ol  which  it  is  snsoeptibla  4o 
other  questions  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind.  'I'he  cetebrnted  Geramu  professor,  i^iannei  Mnot^  i 
at  last  to  have  gut  a  glimpse  of  this,  notwithstanding  the 
lastic  fog  through  which  he  delights  to  view  every  object  to 
which  he  turns  his  attention*  As  his  writings,  however,  wefeof  a 
much  later  date  than  those  of  Or  Reid,  they  do  not  properly  Isll 
under  our  consideration  in  this  note ;  and,  at  any  rate^  i  must  not 
now  add  to  its  length,  by  entering  upon  a  topic  of  soch  eatewt 
and  dittlculty. 

Note  (H.)  1^117. 
The  following  strictures  on  Heid's  reasonings  against  the  ideni 
theory  occur  in  a  work  pnbiifelied  by  Dr  Priestley  in  1774 : 

^^  liefore  our  author  had  rested  so  much  npon  this  afgnmcnt, 
<*  it  behoved  him,  I  think,  to  have  examined  the  strength  of  it 
^< « little  more  carefully  than  he  seems  to  have  done ;  for  henp» 
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^^  |Mi»  to  se  to  iMf e  t nftfod  Unseif  to  be  nkltd  itt  the  tery 
<<  foiiBiiation  of  tt,  mcnly  by  pliilotOiilien  happeniog  to  call 
^*  ideeB  the  imefr^  of  eKienial  tkiugi  %  4u  if  ihu  wu  not  known 
*'  to  be  aJigurtUive  expreuum^  denuttiig,  nut  tbuttiie  actual  shapei 
^  of  thiogt  were  daliaeatbii  lo  tks  hraio,  or  upon  ih%  mind,  bat 
^^  only  tiuit  impvewioM  of  some  kind  or  other  were  coBTeyed  to 
^  tlie  mind  bj  meaiie  of  the  orgast  of  tease  aad  their  correspond- 
<<  11%  nerret,  and  that  between  these  inprefltions  and  the  sensa. 
^  tioDB  ezieting  in  the  mind,  there  is  a  real  and  necesflaryy  though 
<^  at  present  an  unknown  cunnectton."  . 

To  those  who  hare  perused  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Berke- 
Ivf  and  (rf  Hame,  the  foregoing  passage  cannot  fail  to  appear 
much  too  ladicrovs  to  deserve  n  serioas  answer.  Do  not  all  the 
reasonings  which  have  been  deduced  from  Locke's  philosophy  a- 
gainst  the  independent  esistenee  of  the  materaU  world  hinge  on 
that  very  principle  which  Friestky  aifects  to  consider  as  merely 
an  accidental  mode  of  speaking^  never  meant  to  be  understood  li- 
terally ?  Where  dkl  tie  fearo  that  the  philosophers  who  have 
^^  happened  to  aall  ideas  thetiwegw  of  external  things,'*  employed 
this  term  ^^  as  a  figurative  expression,  denoting,  not  that  the  actual 
<^  shapes  of  things  were  deUneatud  in  the  brain  or  upon  the  mind^ 
<^  but  only,  that  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  wereeonveyed 
'^  to  the  niiiid  by  means  of  the  orgaus  of  sense  end  their  correspond- 
<<  ing  nerves?'*  ihu  not  Mr  Locke  expressly  t^M  us,  that  ^'tbe 
^^  sdns  of  prunary  quaiitiesr  of  bodies  are  reiembUmes  of  them, 
<<  and  that  their  patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves ; 
^^  bat  that  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  secondary  qualities  have 
«<  no  MsemUance  of  them  at  ail  ?'**  And  did  not  Mr  Hume 
understand  this  doctrine  of  Locke  in  the  most  strict  and  literal 
meaiiing  of  the.  words  when  he  stated,  as  one  of  its  necessary 
coneeqaenoes^  <^  That  the  mtad  either  is  no  substence,  or  that  it 
^*  is  an  extended  and  divisible  substance ;  because  the  ideas  of 
^^  aKtension  cannot  be  inn  subject  which  ia  indivisible  and  nnes- 
.^^  tsnded»"  i 


*  Volt  L  p.  e»»  ISth  edit  of  his  Eitey. 

t  **  Tbe  mosi  velgar  philosophy  informs  us^  that  no  extenud  object  cao 
*'  make  itself  knowu  t('  the  mind  immediately^  and  without  the  ioterposition 
**  of  an  image  or  perception,  'iliat  table,  which  Jnst  now  appears  to  me,  is 
**  oaly  •  peropptioD,  aod  ell  its  qealiiies  are  ^jaalities  of  a  perooptiou.  Mow, 
"  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qiialilies  is  extension.  Tbe  perception  consists 
'^  of  ports.  Those  parts  are  so  situated,  as  to  afford  as  tbe  notion  of  disUwoe 
**  and  contiguity  ;  of  length,  bread  Ui,  and  tliickoess.  The  termibation  of  these 
**  three  dimensions  is  what  we  call  fignre.  This  figcre  is  moveable,  separable, 
**  and  divftable.  Mobility  and  separability  are  tbe  distngoislnng  properties 
**  of  extended  oljects.  And  to  cut  short  all  dispntes,  the  very  idea  of  exten- 
**  sion  is«»jnsd  froih  ootliiag  but  an  inpressioo,  and,  coaseqaently,  mast  jwr« 
^Stttiy  Qgree  U  U,  lo  say  the  idea  of  extension  agrees  to  any  thing,  is  to 
^*  say  il  is  extended.*' 

*v  Tbe  freethinker  may  now  triomph  in  his  torn;  and  having  found  there 
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But  wlijrBbould  I  refer,  oa  this .  occasioD,  to  Hume,  or  te 
Locke,  when  quotations  to  the  very  same  purpose  are  f umished 
by  Tarious  writers  of  a  much  later  date  ?  Tke.  foUowinf^  is  from 
a  book  published  in  1782 : 

<<  It  will  Dot  be  disputed^  but  that  sensations  or  idmu  proper. 
<<  Jy  exist  in  the  s&uly  because  it  could  not  otherwise  retun  tbem 
^^  so  as  to  continue  to  perceive  and  think  after  its  sepaiation  from 
*^  the  body.  Now,  whatever  ideas  are  in  tfaemselves^  they  are 
<(  eridentty  produced  by  external  objects,  and  must  therefore 
<<  correspond  to  them ;  and  since  many  of  the  objects  or  arche- 
'^  types  of  ideas  are  divisible,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  ideas 
*'  themselves  are  divisible  also.  The  idea  of  a. man,  for  instance, 
^^  could  in  no  sense  correspond  to  a  man,  which  is  the  archetype 
*<  of  it,  and  THsaEFORE  cudld  not  bk  thb  idea  of  a  mah 
*'  if  it  did  not  consist  of  the  ideas  of  ins  heady  arms,  trunks  lep^ 
^^  &c.  It  therefore  consists  of  parts,  and  consequently  i&  divi- 
<^  sible.  And  bow  is  it  possible,  that  a  thing  (be  the  nature  of 
^\  it  what  it  may)  that  is  difnnbley  should  be  contained  in  a  sub- 
^^  stance,  be  the  nature  of  it  likewise  what  it  may,  that  is  M^ivr- 
^^siUe9 

^'  If  the  archetypes  of  ideas  have  extension,  the  ideas  espremve 
<<  of  them  must  liave  extension  likewise ;  and  therefore  the  nuod, 
*^  in  which  they  exist,  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial,  must 
^'  have  extension  also/* 

It  will  surprise  and  amuse  some  of  my  readers,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  precipitation  and  inconsistency  of  Or  Priestley,  when  they 
learn,  that  the  passage  just  quoted  is  extracted  from  his  dUqui" 
ntions  cf  matter  and  spirit^  published  eight  years  after  his  attack 
on  Dr  Held.  No  form  of  words  coiild  have  conveyed  a  more  un« 
qualified  sanction  than  he  has  here  given  to  the  old  hjrpothesis 
concerning  ideas  ; — a  hypothesis  which  he  had  before  asserted  to 
have  been  never  considered  by  any  philosopher,  but  as  a  %nra. 
tive  mode  of  expression  ;  and  m  hich,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  theory,  he  had  represented  as  an  absurdity  too  palpable  to  de- 
serve a  serious  refutation* 

The  ignorance  which  Priestley,  and  his  assocntes  of  the  Hart« 
leian  school,  have  discovered  of  the  history  of  a  branch  of  phi- 
losophy which  they  ha?e  presumed  to  decide  upon  with  so  much 
dogmatism,  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  remark  once  more»  in 
this  place,  that  the  ideas  of  Descartes,  and  of  his  successors, 
were  little  ^ise  (at  least  so  far  as  perception  is.  concerned)  than  a 
new  name  for  the  species  of  the  schoolmen  ; — the  vuioua  ambi. 
guities  connected  with  the  word  ideut  having  probably  cootri- 


*^  are  impresidons  and  ideas  really  extended,  may  ask  bis  <      _ 

^  tbey  can  incorporate  a  simple  and  indivisible  subject  with  im  e^^tanded 

*<  peiception."— TVeotiM  cf  Human  Nature^  Vol.  I.  pp.  416, 417. 
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bvtad  not  a  little  to  shelter  tlie  doctrine,  in  its  more  modem 
dresS)  against  those  objections  to  which  it  must,  at  amoch  earlier 
period,  have  appeared  to  be  liable,  if  the  old  Peripatetic  phraseo- 
logy had  been  retained. 

The  following  passage  from  Hobbes,  while  it  demonstrates  the 
prevalence,  at  no  yrerj  distant  period,  in  its  most  absurd  form,  of 
the  dogma  which  Hcid  has  combated,  may  serve  to  illustrate,  at 
the  same  time,  the  inefficaty  of  reason  and  common  sense,  when 
opposed  to  an  established  prejudice : 

^^The  Philosophy  Schools,  through  all  the  Universities  of 
<^  Christendom,  gronnded  upon  certain  texts  of  Aristotle,  teach, 
<<  that  for  the  cause  of  visiony  the  thing  seen  sendeth  forth,  on 
4(  every  vide,  a  vMbie  species  (in  English),  a  visible  sheWy  appom 
<'  rtlfofi,  or  aspect y  or  a  being  seen;  the  receiving  whereof  into 
^'  the  eye  is  seeing.  And  for  the  cause  of  hearings  that  the 
^'  thing  heard  sendeth  forth  an  audible  species^  that  is,  an  audible 
^^  aspect y  or  audible  being  seen  /  which  entering  at  the  ear,  maketh 
*^  hearing.  Nay,  for  the  cause  of  understanding  also,  they  say 
^^  the  thing  understood  sendeth  forth  an  intelligible  species,  that 
'<  is,  an  inielligidle  being  seen;  which,  coming  into  the  under. 
^<  standing,  makes  us  understand." — *^  I  say  not  this,"  continues 
Hobbes,  **  as  disapproving  of  the  use  of  Universities,  butbecause, 
^*  as  I  am  to  speak  hereafter  of  their  office  in  a  commonwealth, 
*<  I  must  let  yon  see,  on  all  occasions,  by  the  way,  what  things 
^^  shonld  be  amended  in  them,  amongst  ivhichi  the  frequency  qfin-- 
^^  signijicant  speech  is  one** — Of  Many  Part  I.  Chap.  i. 

About  150  years  ago,  when  the  dreams  of  the  cloister  were 
beginning  to  vanish  before  the  dawning  light  of  experimental 
science,  the  arguments  which  the  schoolmen  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  in  their  own  defence,  afford  a  commentary  on  the  real 
Import  of  their  dogmas,  which  we  should  search  for  in  vain  in  the 
publicattons  of  those  ages,  when  they  were  regarded  as  oracles  of 
truth,  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  philosopher  not  to  dis. 
pute,  but  to  unriddle.  With  this  view,  1  shall  extract  a  few  re- 
marks  from  a  vindication  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  in  oppo« 
•ition  to  some  discourses  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  an  author  of 
cooHderable  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries ;  but  who  is  in. 
debted  chiefly  for  the  small  portion  of  fame  which  he  now  enjoys 
to  a  couplet  of  Uadibias.  The  urn  of  the  reasonings  which  I  am 
to  quote  is  to  shew,  as  the  author  himself  informs  us,  that  objects 
work  not  materiaUtfy  but  intentionally,  on  the  sense;  and  notwith. 
atanding  the  buffoonery  blended  with  them,  they  may  be  regard. 
ed  as  an  anthentic  exposition  of  the  scholastic  opinion  on  this  me. 
morable  question ;  a  question  which  Alexander  Ross  appears  to 
have  studied  as  carefully,  and  as  successfully,  as  any  of  the  writers 
.  irho  have  since  undertaken  the  task  of  resolving  iu 

**  The  atoms  are  your  sanctuary  to  which  you  fly  upon  all  oq« 
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MmIuiis.  For  yMwUlmirtefctkeMMterfil  parted  bofifli 
<^  work  spon  dbo  ostward  orfant  of  die  leoMS  aad^  i—inf 
<<  thiovf  h  tlMB^  ninglo  ilmwilvoi  widi  dia  spiHto,  ood  bo  to^dM 
*'  brain*  These  little  parti  mast  needs  get  ia  al  tho  doors  of  omr 
<<  bodies^  and  miagle  theiaselves  ^mUk  tlw  spirits  in  the  nsnas,  aod, 
<<  of  naoenit J,  ouist  make  sooe  oiotion  in  tlio  biaia.  Opabdeis, 
<<  if  this  be  troa,  there  mast  aeads  bean  incitdibiD  aiotiaa  In  tiie 
'<  hndn ;  for,  if  thaaloais  of  two  aiiMes  fifbliog  shoold  raeb  in* 
^<  to  your  brain  by  the  eye,  they  will  vuiIm  a  gveiUar  aiolioa  than 
<«  Minerva  did  in  Jupiter^  biaia.  You  woald  call  lor  a  Vulcan 
*'  to  cleave  foar  head,  and  let  out  those  araod  nani  wbo^  would 


<<  caase  a  greater  straggling  in  your  head  than  the  twine  did  ia 
<<  Rebecca's  wo»b :  For  1  do  not  thiak  these  little  nytaudoas 
^<  would  Jie  eo  quiet  in  your  bfuin,  as  the  Gasdans  did  #n  the 
<<  Trojan  borae*  But,  if  the  material  atoms  of  the  objeet  piaroe 
*^  the  organ;  aa,  foraaampla,  of  a  hone;  then  lellae,  how  many 
*<  atoms  must  meet  to  make  up  a  little  horse ;  and  haw  oan  tfant 
<<  horse,  being  bridled  ami  saddled,  pieree  your  aye  withontbnr*. 
*<  ing  ity  especially  if  y6u  should  see  mounted  on  his  back  such  a 
*<  gallant  as  JU  Gto$'g€y  armed  with  a  long  sharp  lance ;  or  BeU 
*<  lerophon  on  Pegaesus  ?  And  if  a  thousand  eyes  should  look  at 
<^  one  time  upon- that  object,  will  it  not  be  mnch  toseeaad,  by 
^^  losing  so  many  atoms  and  parts,  aaoater  into  ao  many  i^ea?— 
<<  Or  can  the  object  multiply  itself  by  diadnntion,  aa  the  ive 
*^  loarca  did  ia  the  gospel  ?«^Or.  suppose  you  ahoold  see  as  many 
*^  horses  at  a.  time  as  were  in  &erxes  his  army,  would  thaiu  be 
«^  slable^room  enough  in  your  biain  to  contain  them  ail  ?— *0r,  if 
c(  yon  ihonld  see  a  thouaand  horam,  one  afsar  another,  doth  the 
*'  aoming  in  of  Iha  latter  driTe  out  the  former  ?•«- Which  way  4o 
<<  they  come  oat^-^Tha  same  way  they  weat  in  ?«^rsoBm  other 
<<  way  7— Or  do  they  itablo  altogether  there  ?~Or  do  they  die  ki 
^<  the  brain  2«-'WiU  they  not  perish  the  brain,  and  poison  yoar 
^^  optic  apinta,  with  which  you  say  they  are  mingled  ?«««Or,  anp- 
^^  pose  yon  should  see,  in  a  looking-ghua,  a  horse;  doth  the 
<^  atoms  of  that  horse  pierce  first  the  glass  to  gat  in,  and  then  break 
*^  tbrov^k  the  gbMs  again  to  gat  into  your  aye?  Sura,  if  this  he 
^<  your  nasp  phUasophjff  you  are  likely  to  have  but  fow  aaatatiea 
^^  of  thesa  deanbulatory  wise  men,  whom  you  call  vulgar  philii. 
*^  sophers**  ia  it  not  easier,  and  more  oonsaoant  to  reason,  that 
<^  the  MN^e  or  repnmiUUion  of  the  o^feci  be  racMfcd  into  tbe 
<<  sensa,  which  Mcapdoo  we  call  MgnmUian^  that  ia  to  say,  that  tbe 
^<  V€ry  nrnterialparU  which  yoa  call  atonis  ahould  pierce  the  or* 
^^  gao  ?  for  tbea  the  same  objeet  must  be  both  one  and  many  ; 
<^  and  so,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  either  hemisphere  should  look 
<^  at  once  on  the  moon,  there  inii^t  beas  many  moons  aa<baholdara. 

*  Compare  thii  with  Dr  lleattk's  sttempts  at  ptf-asaofiy  6a  the  very  fheeiy 
wbiflh  Ateaadmr  Bom  ccaddeied  as  mdbpalahlc. 
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«  Ag^  w*  diiliiigiiish  tkit  whick  y  o«  confound,  to  wit^  fiftt| 
'^  the  orgM  which  is  called  MiwonM:  aecondly,  the  Miwjrftv 
^^  fiftCAlty,  vhich  icaidsi  in  the  spirits:  thirdiyi  the  act  of  sentt^* 
<^  #10%  which  is  canaad  by  the  object  x  fonrtbly,  the  obfeetitMt 
<^  whkh  cMiaelh  seMatioo,  but  not  the  sense  or  fnenlty  itself  i 
<^  ifthly,  ih9$pecks  tMck  u  ike  itimgeqftie  object:  sixthly,  the 
<<  meditMi,  which  is  air,  water,  fte«:  sefenthly,  thesejMsteW  senly 
^^  actwatiOf  the  organ,  and  in  it  jwliing  and  perceiving  the  db. 
^<  joct,  which  diffoses  and  sends  its  spceser,  or  sfirtHtal  and  twlM- 
^^  <S0fio^  qualititi^  both  into  the  medinsi  and  the  sensorinni;  mnd 
^^  ihit  is  no  more  impMsiUe  than  far  ike  wast  to  receive  ihe  tinn 
^^  pressiem  erjigm-e  qfihe  sealy  without  am^  of  its  mtOier.'** 

From  this  predone  relic  of  scholastic  subtility  we  learn,  tst^ 
that  the  aathor  conceived  the  jpcctcs  by  vcnns  of  which  pet cep* 
tion  is  obtained  to  be  really  ssMigat  or  rtfrueKtaiiotie  of  external 
objects  ;  Sd,  that  he  coaceieed  these  epesies  to  be  altogether  wi. 
embodied ;  ad,  that  the  chief  gronnd  of  difbrence  between  hbn  and 
bie  .opponent  consisted  in  tiiis,  that  while  the  one  supposed  the 
epectst  to  be  inmmieneiy  the  other  fancied  them  to  be  composed  of 
fl<enw  whidL  enter  by  the  oiKans  of  senae,  and  <^  make  some  mo* 
<^  tion  In  the  bsain."  In  this  respect,  Sir  Kenalm  DIgby's  hy. 
pothestt  seems  to  be  merely  a  refrival  of  the  old  fipicaxean  doc. 
trine  with  respect  to  the  teiuda  rerum  nwrniocra;  which  Lnciedas 
plainly  considered  as  an^gts  or  rceemUmcst  of  sensible  qnalides ; 
poriiBctly  analogons  to  the  specter  of  the  PeripatstiGs  in  every  par* 
tsenlai  bnt  this,  that  they  weie  supposed  to  partake  of  the  mo^fer 
as  well  as  of  the^^mn  of  their  reapectiTC  afchistypes* 

In  the  present  state  of  sdeace,  when  the  phraseology  of  the 
soboolmen  k  nniTersally  hdd  aside  ;  and  more  cepecmlly,  sinee 
the  time  that  the  absardity  of  tbeic  theory  of  perceptieo  has  been 
se  laliy  exposed  by  Dr  Keid,  it  is  very  easy  to  argne  ffom  tblH 
almnrdity  against  the  probability  that  the  theory  was  eier  matter 
of  geneiul  and  serions  belief,  it  is  easy,  for  rxample,  to  ask 
vshnt  notion  it  was  possible  to  annex  to  the  words  image  in  repre*^ 
smjatiottf  when  applied  to  the  sensible  spcdet,  by  which  we  per« 
coivehanlnese  or  softucm,  roughness  or  snioothocss,  heat  of  cold  f 
Tbe  qncstion  is  surely  a  very  pertinent  one,  and,  to  aU  appear, 
auce,  saficmntly  obvious ;  but  it  does  aot  tbesefore  foHow,  that 
it  was  ever  asked,  or  that  it  would  have  produced  much  impres. 
Stan,  if  it  had  been  nsked,  during  the  scholaaticages>  Soth  k  the 
iuMueacu  ol  words  upon  the  most  acute  undesstandiugs,  that  when 
the  tangmiige  of  a  sect  has  once  acquired  a  aysSsmatical  cobctrence 
and  cooMstency,  the  imposing  pkusibiiity  of  the  dress  in  which 

.  *  Tbe  I'liila^opbical  Toucli»toue,  or  OhscrvaUons  upon  Sk  Keiislni 
Diffby'b  DiM-uQittes  ut*  ihp.  Nature  of  Bodies,  and  of  the  Rational  SouL  By 
Alexander  Bi>w«  Londoa,  1645. 
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tlieir  doctrines  are  exhibited^  is  not  only  likely  to  draw  a  reil,  impe' 
netrabletomost  eyes^  o?er  many  of  the  inconsistencies  of  tkomgiit 
which  they  may  inrolTe,  but  to  gire  a  dexteroas  adrocate  iniinitB 
advantages  in  defending  and  Tindicatiag  these  inconsistencies, 
if  they  should  be  bronght  under  discussion. — When,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  technical  hinguage  has  been  supplanted  by  a  differmt 
phraseology,  and  when  the  particular  dogmas  which  it  was  em* 
ployed  to  support  come  to  be  examined  in  separate  and  uncon* 
nected  detail,  error  and  absurdity  carry  along  with  them  the  ma- 
terials of  their  own  refutation ;  and  the  mysterious  garb,  under 
which  they  formerly  escaped  detection,  serves  only  to  expose 
them  to  additional  ridicule.  Such  has,  in  fact,  been- the  case  with 
the  scholastic  theory  of  perception,  which,  after  maintaining  its 
ground,  without  any  dispute,  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  is 
now  represented  as  an  extravagance  of  too  great  a  magnitude,  to 
have  been  ever  understood  by  its  abettors  in  the  literal  sense  which 
their  words  convey.  It  would  be  happy  for  science,  if  some  of 
those  who  have  lately  expressed  themselves  in  this  manner,  did 
not  conceal  from  super6cial  readers,  and  probably  from  them- 
selves also,  under  a  difierent,  but  equally  hypothetical  form  of 
words,  the  very  same  fundamental  mistake  which  revolts  their 
judgment  so  strongly,  when  presented  to  them  in  terms  to  which 
they  have  not  been  accustomed. 

The  theory  of  Digby,  too,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  his 
antagonist,  is  a  historical  document  of  considerable  importance ; 
exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  first  attacks  made  on  the  system  of  the 
schoolmen,  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  substitu- 
tion of  miUerial  images,  instead  of  the  ambiguous  and  mysterious 
species  of  Aristotle,  by  forcing  the  Peripatetics  to  speak  out  their 
meaning  a  little  more  explicitly,  did  more  to  bring  them  into  dis* 
V  credit  than  the  most  acute  and  conclusive  arguments  of  their  op« 

ponentsw Much  about  the  same  time,  Dr  Uooke  expressed 

himself  not  less  decidedly  about  the  materiality  of  ideas  or  tma^' 
gesi  employing  a  mode  of  speaking  on  this  subject  not  very  un- 
like that  of  Dr  Darwin.  Priestley's  language  is  somewhat  difiier- 
ent  from  this,  being  faithfully  modelled  after  the  hypothesis  of 
his  mastLT,  Dr  Hartley.  ^'  if,"  says  he,  ^^  as  Hartley  supposes, 
<^the  nerves  and  brain  be  a  vibrating  substance,  aU  sensations  and 
**  ideas  are  vibrations  in  that  substance  ;  and  all  that  is  properly 
^^  unknown  in  the  business,  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  perceive 
^^  or  be  affected  with  these  vibrations."  In  what  manner  Dr 
Priestley  would  have  reconciled  this  inference  with  what  I  have 
alreaily  quoted  from  him  with  respect  to  the  idea  of  extension,  i 
presume  not  to  conjecture* 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  notions  which  were  prevalent 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  sensible  species^  and  Aat  little  morn 
than  a  century  ago,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  a  treatise,  which^ 
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notwlthsianding  ftaAiti promising  subject,  was  eTideotly  the  work 
of  an  author, — dce])>y  tainted,  indeed,  with  the  prejudices  of  )m 
country  and  of  his  age,  but  of  no  inconsiderable  learning  and  in- 
genuity. The  treatise  i  atlnde  tois  entitled,  "  AETTEPOlKOniA, 
**  or,  a  Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Second  Sight,  common- 
«*  ly  so  called.  By  the  Re?,  Mr  John  Frazer,- deceased,  late 
•*  minister  of  Tirrie  and  Coll,  and  Dean  of  the  Isles."  ( Edin- 
burgh, printed  by  Mr  Andrew  Symson,  1707.) 

The  passage  seems  to  me  to  deserve  preservation,  as  a  memo** 
rial  of  the  state  of  Scottish  philosophy  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  I  willingly  give  it  a  place  here,  as  the 
book  from  which  it  is  extracted  is  not  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
many  of  my  readers. 

After  mentioning  a  variety  of  anecdotes^  concerning  the  ilia, 
sions  of  imagination  to  which  hypochondriacal  persons  are  liable, 
^ben  in  a  state  of  solitude,  the  author  proceeds  thus : — 

<*  If  you  will  ask,  how  cometh  this  to  pass  ?  Take  notice  of 
^^  the  following  method,  which  1  humbly  offer  to  your  consider- 
<<  ation.  Advert,  in  the  first  place,  that  visible  ideas  or  species  * 
^'^  are  emitted  from  every  visible  object  to  the  organ  of  the  eye, 
'*  representing  the  figure  and  colour  of  the  object,  and  bearing 
<<  along  with  it  the  proportion  of  the  distance ;  for  sure,  the  ob- 
<<  jects  enter  not  the  eye,  nor  the  interjacent  track  of  ground. 
<<  And  a  third  things  diflerent  from  the  eye  and  the  object,  and 
^<  the  distant  ground,  must  inform  the  eye.  The  species  are  con. 
'<  veyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  ar^  laid  up  in  the 
^^  magazine  of  the  memory ;  otherwise,  we  should  not  remember 
^^  the  object  any  longer  than  it  is  in  our  presence,  and  a  remem- 
'<  bering  of  those  objects  is  nothing  else  but  the  fancy's  receiving, 
^<  or  more  properly,  the  soul  of  roan  by  the  fancy  receiving, 
^<  these  intentional  species  formerly  received  from  the  visible  ob^./ 
<<  ject  into  the  organ  of  the  eye,  and  recondited  into  the  seat  of 
^^  the  memory,  l^o^^  when  the  brain  is  in  a  serene  temper, 
*'  these  species  are  in  their  integrity,  and  keep  their  rank  and  file 
<*  as  they  were  received  ;  bnt  when  the  brain  is  filled  with  gross 
^^  and  flatuons  vapours,  and  the  spirits  and  humours  enraged, 
^*  these  ideas  are  sometimes  multiplied,  sometimes  magnified, 
^^  sometimes  misplaced,  sometimes  confonnded  by  other  species  of 
^^  different  objects,  ttc.  &c.  and  this  deception  is  not  only  inci- 
^*  dent  to  the  fancy,  but  even  to  the  external  senses,  particularly 
^^  the  seeing  and  hearing*  For  the  wusy  or  seeing,  is  nothing 
^^  else  but  the  transition  of  the  intentional  species  through  the 
*^  Crystalline  humour  to  the  retiforra  coat  of  the  eye,  and  judged 

*  In  coufl«'qaence  of  the  growioc  iafliiciioe  of  the  GartesiaD  philoiophy, 
tiiese  words  were  than  heginniiig  to  be  redded  as  syoooyraous. 
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<^  by  the  common  sen9&^  m<I  conrefed  by  tin  optic  nerve  to  the 
"  fancy  « 

o  •  e  * 

^  Nov,  if  tfiese  tpeciei  fomerty  leeeifed  ud  Itid  up  ie  tte 
'*  bnhi,  will  be  reversed  back  fro«i  the  same  to  the  retilbrm  coat 
<^  and  crjsfaniee  hemoar  as  formerly,  thete  Is,  in  edbet,  a  iivet j 
<^  seeing  and  perception  of  the  object  represented  by  these  speeieo, 
«  as  if  de  novo  the  object  had  bi«n  ptaeed  before  the  eye;  for 
<^  the  organ  of  the  eye  had  no  more  of  it  before  than  now  it  Ins, 
^<  Jttst  so  with  the  hearing :  it  is  nothing  elie  but  the  reoetTiOK  of 
'*  the  audihh  spedei  to  that  part  of  the  ear  that  is  afniammdalirt 
^'for  hearing ;  so  that  when  the  specie*  are  ntneM  from  tibe 
<<  brain  to  their  proper  organs  (for  eianiple»  the  ear  and  tiiec^), 
^*  hearing  and  seeingare  perfected,  as  if  the  ob jeets  had  faccB  pie- 
^^  sent  to  influence  the  organ  de  novo.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
<^  thonght  that  this  Is  a  stnguhir  opioioii-.  For  Gardaaasy  as 
<'  eminent  author  of  great  and  unlfersal  reading  and  eaparieace, 
<<  maintains  this  reversion  of  the  species^  and  actribntas  his  own 
^<  Tision  of  trees,  wild  beasts,  mea^  elties,  and  lastrocted  faatttesy 
^  musical  and  marthil  Instroments,  from  thefoarth  to  the  aefcath 
^  year  of  his  age,  to  the  species  of  the  objeois  he  had  aeeb  for* 
<<  merly,  now  retiaeied  to  the  organ  of  the  eye ;  and  cites  Aver* 
'*  roes,  an  author  of  greater  renown,  for  the  same  opiaioe.*%» 
See  Cardanusde  Swbt^aie  Rarum^  p.  301. 

**  And  it  seems  truly  to  be  founded  upon  relevant  f  roandai  I 
^*  hate  observed  a  sick  person  that  coaiphdned  of  great  pain  and 
<<  molestation  in  his  head,  and  particularly  of  pipiag  and  sweat 
^  singing  hi  his  ears;  which  seems  to  have  haen  caesed  by  the 
^  species  of  piping  tmd  singing  which  he  had  formerly  heard  ;  bat 
*<  were  now,  through  the  pfethory  of  Itis  head,  forced  oat  of  the 
<*  brain  to  the  organ  of  the  ear,  through  the  same  nerve  by  which 
*'  they  were  received  formerly  ;  and  why  may  not  the  saaae  befisi 
*^  the  visible  species  is  well  as  the  andiUe$  which  seems  to  be 
'<  confirmed  by  thn  optic  experiment  r  Take  a  sheet  of  paioled 
'^  paper,  and  fix  it  in  year  window,  looking  steadfastly  to  it  far  a 
^<  considerable  time ;  then  close  your  eyes  very  strait,  asal  open 
<<  your  eyes  suddenly,  you  will  see  the  paintinp  aiuMet  as  lively 
<<  as  they  vrereia  the  painted  sheet,  with  the  lively  colears.  Thia 
^*  compression  of  the  eyes,  by  consent  causes  a  comptessioe  of 
<<  the  whole  brain,  which  forces  back  the  vttsMr  speeia  of  the 
«  painted  sheet  to  the  organ  of  the  eye  throagh  the  optic  aervey 
<<  which  will  presently  evanisl^  if  the  reiectaot  did  not  help  to 
*'  preserve  them.  Ton  may  see  then  how  mach  of  these  sepra^ 
«  sentations  may  be  within  ourselves,  abstracting  from  any  ester* 
*<  nal  agent  or  object,  wiihout  the  eye  to  influence  the  same.'* 

'Were  It  not  for  the  credulity  disphiyed  by  Mr  Fraser,  in  vari. 
eus  parts  of  his  book,  one  would  almost  be  tempted  to  consider 
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tlie  foregoing^  theory  at  the  effort  of  a  superior  miad  combfttiDg 
the  superstitious  prejudices  of  his  age,  with  sach  weapons  as  tlie 
erroneous  philosophy  of  that  age  could  supply.  Perhaps  the  spirit 
of  the  times  did  aot  allow  him  to  carry  his  soepticUm  fiirtber  than 
he  didi  A  Lord  President  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  Scotbind 
(one  of  the  most  eminent  and  accomplidied  mea  whom  this  coon- 
try  has  produced)  is  said  to  hate  beea  an  adrocata  for  this  article 
of  popular  faith  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards. 

Note  (L)  p.  125. 

In  the  passage  from  Loclce,  quoted  to  the  fool  note^  p*  1349  ^ 
hint  is  gircn  (tery  unworthy  of  his  good  sense)  towards  a  neir 
theory  of  the  creation  of  matter.  It  is  a  remariuble  circumstance, 
that  a  theory  on  the  same  subject  was'  suggested  to  Priestley  by 
certain  speculations  of  his  own,  approaching  very  nearly  to  the 
doctrines  of  Boscovich ;  a  coincidence  which  strikes  me  as  a  strong 
additional  presumption  in  favour  of  that  interpretation  which  I 
have  given  to  Locke's  words. 

^^  I  will  add  in  this  place^  though  it  will  be  considered  more 
*'  fully  hereafter,  that  this  supposition  of  matter  baring  (besides 
^'  extension)  no  other  properties  but  those  of  attraction  and  re- 
'^  pulsion,  greatly  relieTes  the  difficulty  which  attends  thesnppo- 
^*  sition  of  the  creation  of  it  out  of  nothings  and  also  the  continual 
^*  moTing  of  it,  by  a  being  who  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
*<  have  no  common  property  with  it.  For,  according  to  this  by. 
'<  pothesis,  both  the  creating  mind,  and  the  created  substance^ 
^^  are  equally  destitute  ofsoUdity  or  impenetrability  /  so  that  there 
'^  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  supposiag  that  the  hitter  may 
it  have' been  the  offspring  of  the  former*" — DieqiMtians  on  Mci*  * 
ter  and  Spirit,  VoL  I.  p.  33.  (Birmingham,  1783.) 

Note  (K.)  p.  148. 

Notwithstanding  the  apology  which  1  have  offored  for  the  word 
instinct,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  employed  by  writers  on  the 
Human  Mind,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  that  it  has  been  used,  on 
varioQS  occasions,  even  by  our  most  profound  reasoners,  with 
too  great  a  degree  of  hititude.  Examples  of  this  might  be  pro* 
duced,  both  from  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Smith ;  bnt  i  shall  con. 
fine  myself,  in  this  oote^  to  a  passage  f rom  Dr  Reid  (by  whose 
phraseology  I  was  lad  to  introduce  the  subject  at  present),  in 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  instinct  to  the  sudden  effort  we  make 
to  recover  onr  balance,  when  in  danger  of  faUlng  ;  and  to  cer. 
tain  other  instantaneous  exertions  which  we  malte  for  our  own 
preservation,  in«  circumstances  of  uneKpecied  danger. — (See  his 
Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  174,  4to  edit.) 

In  this  particular  instancoi  I  agree  perfectly  (ezoepttng'itt  one 

oo         . 
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tJUdelff  Ciiioimrte : 

•<  II  f  ft  ^Mlfue  diMe  d'itelMbte  duf  It 
<^  doDt  Ifli  MBI8M  M  MTfwiti  pooT  t'oMpAdnv  6ii 
M  AuM  te  tut  ^v^  pir  q«ei4|Qe  BMHrfoaMMOi  le  poidi  4«  Mrpt 
»  f'ftttgttCDtod'tta  o6t6»  m  mIm  iwiiFfwt  rifa^lit  I'^vullim 
<«  Ana  riBMMit  On  attrlbue  coniDutont  la  ckoM  ft  m  » 
<<  stinct  naturel^  qaotqu'il  faille  nccttmiraBicat rattribuer  aim  Hrl 
**  perfectiooa^  par  reserdoe. 

^  Les  «DfaD8  ignof«iit  abtolaiaMil  eat  art  daof  loi  prenidces 
<'  aaa€M  da  Jant  Tie ;  ilt  rappieooeat  pau  k  pea«  at  m'j  periec 
<^  lioBNaat^  paftM  ^tt'ito  oat  coQiinaellaiaaat  oaoasioo  di  a'y  aa^ 
^<  arcer  i  ateveiaB  q^U  ^^*  ^  >^^  a'aaige  prnque  plus  ancaae 
^  aMialiMi  do  laar  part;  taot  oaaMna  oa  aiaaiciaa  laauie  kt 
^'  daigtii  aaivaat  let  Mf tee  da  Part,  peadant  ^m'il  appei^oit  I 
«<  peine  qu'il  y  ftMe  la  moindia  atlefttioo»"~OMefisf  PiUfaM^ 
J»&iif«e»  dir  M. 'fiOmvcMMfei  p.  Ul.  Saaania  Partia.  Aavtoiw 
dam^  1774. 

Thd  ealy  tWag  I  aai  dfitpoeed  to  obiect  ta  is  tkia  axtiaal,  it 
«IM  aiaaaa  wliara  the  aatiiar  aMribee  tile  effert  ia  qiuMmi  laaa 
arf»  Is  it  Mt  Buitiifeet(f  at  wide  of  tlM  tratii  ta  rder  U  «a4U 
aaaree  ae  ta  pete  lastiaot  2 

The  ward  mri  ifeipltes  iMrittfeBce  (  the  paaeeptian  af  m  m£^ 
and  thetihoiee  af  laeaMf.  Bat  wheia  le  tiieia  aaj  appaaaaaae  cC 
aithary  ia  aa  operatioa  aoaMaoa  «a  the  wfaote  epeein  <aat  cik 
aladi^  the  idiot  and  iba  iataae)  ;-^Dd  which  is  piactiiad  aeevab 
OMifailJr  hj  thebratay  at  hjr  thota  wha  aat  pottettedof  feaean  f 

I  iatead  to  propote  eome  modidaHiofit  of  tha  ataal  iwodat  aC 
apiaklag  aattttoraiAK  tfate  otete  of  pheaoiaeaa^  whea  I  ooiae  to 
contrast  the  facatttos  of  Man  with  those  of  tha  lawar  aoiiaala. 

Note  (L.)  p.  11^3. 
Want  of  rCNm  oUigft  toe  to  oadt^  at  piateati  tha  illattalloiis 
dtotiiied  for  this  aote ;  sad  to  refer  to  soma  reeMurks  on  secoad* 
ary  (aalitiesi  ia  the  Philosophy  of  the  Humaa  Mlad.  See  note 
^P.)  at  the  ead  of  that  work }  Where  I  have  attempted  to  aaiphw 
the  relereaca  we  aiaka  of  tiM  seosatioa  of  dahur  to  the  axteraal 
oljject  i  the  only  diCcalty  which  the  sohject  seems  to  me  to  pf«- 
eesrt)  and  of  Which  neither  Dr  Raid  nor  Mr  SaliMi  hate  beea  eaf- 
icictttly  aware.  (S«e  Reid's  lagairy  into  the  Haiaaa  Mind  ;  and 
the  Essay  oa  tha  Exteraal  Senew,  in  Mr  Smith's  Posthamovs 
Work.)  Both  of  these  writers  have^  la  my  opiaieoi  been  ted  to 
imderf alna  this  part  of  the  Cartsstea  Philosophy^  by  tha  aqoivo. 
eal  ase  made  ia  tha  oommon  statements  of  it,  of  the  aaiMs  of  soi^' 
condary  qoaiifles;  a  cireamslakiae  which  had  ia^g  befosa  been 
ably  commeatad  on  by  Malebrani^he.*->--*-^D^AleBsbert  saw  the 
difficulty  in  all  its  eitent^  when  he  obserred  (speaking  of  the  sea- 

% 
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lof  e*w> :  '^  Bka  u'mt  |Miit»Mrepl«iextnor4kMiMd«is 
**  les  opnatioai  de  aotn  ame,  que  d«  la  tmt  tM»p#nor  lum 

««  siiMuMii  i  IftfMlte  diet  Be  |p«ttT«Bt  apimtaiiHr."  ^ 

Btf  k«l«]p  Im  mde  a  dexterou  ud  aaMan^  aie  •# 
mA0m  mamUi  pbro— won,  to  prove  that  lus  mImdm  of  id 
ire*  peitetljr  eoMOMBt  t#  tlie  eomilMni  i^nneiieMioBS  of  bmhi* 
kisd. 

^^  f^rheps,  iipoo  a  alrict  iaqniryy  w»  shall  not  Aad^  tbat  etea 
€1  iimie  iff^  f MND  tMr  birtk  Imito  grown  up  in  a  eoDtinned  babit 
^  of  eeelngy  ara  it recoteralily  pngiidioed  on  U»  otlMr  aide,  to  wlt^ 
^•iDlhinlUag  wlMtllM^nato  be  at  a  distanoo  froA  theai.  For 
*^  at  tills  time  it  seems  agraed  on  all  bands,  by  tbose  wbo  haio 
^  bad  any  tboagbts  of  tbat  matter,  that  colmtrs^  wbicb  are  the 
^  proper  and  immedklo  objects  of  tifbt,  are  not  witboat  tbo 
«<  miod.  But  then  it  wlil  besaid,  by  sight  we  have  also  tbo  Ueae 
^  of  oKteaeiett^  asni  igure,  aad  motion  s  all  which  may  well  bo 
^  thooght  mMouif  aad  at  some  dlstanoss  from  the  miad,  thoogb 
^  eoloar  ditoaid  not  In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  bum's 
^  eaipeirteneey  whether  the  Tkme  artmision  of  aoy  objeet  4otli 
^'  not  appear  m  isror  to  bim  as  the  oolonr  of  tbat  objeet  ^  nay^ 
^  whether  they  do  not  both  seem  to  be  in  the  fery  same  pfaioe* 
^  Is  not  tbo  extension  we  see  eoiOMod^  and  is  it  possible  for  us, 
^*  somneh  ae  in  thonght^  to  separate  and  ab^traotcoionr  from 
^^  etieosion  i  Now^  where  the  oxteonon  is,  there  surely  is  the 
^^  ignro)  and  there  the  omtion  too«*^i  speak,  of  Ammo  wiiieh  are 
'<  peroeired  by  sight."*— JSfMy  tmoa/fda  a  im»  Theory  of  Viiunf 

Note  (M.)  p.  158. 

I  intended  to  bare  introduced  Acre  some  doubts  and  qae« 
ries  with  respect  to  the  origin,  or  rather  to  the  history  of  the 
notion  of  Extension ;  not  with  any  yiew  io  an  explfinatioii  of  a. 
fact  which  1  consider,  with  the  eminent  philosophers  referred  to 
in  the  text,  as  altogether  uDaccouutable ;  but  to  direct  the  atten. 
tionof  my  readers  to  a  more  accurate  examination  than  has  been 
hitherto  attempted,  of  the  occ^Mion^  on  which  this  notion  or  idea 
is  at  first  formed  by  the  mind*  VV  hateyer  light  can  be  thrown  on 
this  Tery  obscure  subject  may  be  regarded  as  a  Taluable  accession 
%o  the  natural  history  of  the  human  uoderstandinj^. 

It  was  long  ^o  remarked  by  Dr  Reid  (and,  indeed,  ty  odier 
writers  of  a  stillearljer  date),  that  to  account  for  the  iitea  of  fix* 
tension  by  the  motion  of  t^e  nand^  Is  a  paralogism,  as  this  sup- 
poses Ajfrevious  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our  own  bodies. 

•  l»«lls  INsMrmtina  j^tiidasdlo  the  Fiist  Vstame  ef  UmSupi^ceMfat  to  the 
I  have  «ndMvo«rMl  to  thiow  some  addittonai  tight 


OD  the  difficulty  here  remarked  by  D'Alembert.    See  pp.  $8,  99|  100,  101» 
loe^  of  the  DisftcrtatioBi  and  alto  Nate  M,  at  the  end  of  it 
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Condillac  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficieDtiy  avi&e 
of  this ;  nor  even  that  most  acvte  and  prafooDd  ptttloao^^her,  the 
late  Mr  Smith.  la  his  Eatay  on  the  Kxtemal  Senses  (poblkhed 
ID  his  poethumoDt  yoIvim),  he  aU  along  supposes  .tbe  mind  in 
poisesston  of  the  idea  for  the  origiii  of  which  he  is  attenipling  to 
account.  How  do  we  get  the  notion  of  what  Mr  Snskh  caUs  er- 
temtdity^  and  Berkeley  outness  9  Is  not  thia  only  a  particular 
moditication  of  the  idea  of  extension  ? 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  some  late  apecnlatioos  on 
this  subject,  by  M.  Destutt-Tracy,  They  are  erideatly  there- 
suit  of  great  depth  and  refioement  of  thought ;  but,  like  thoie  of 
Mr  Smith,  they  will  be  found,  on  an  accurate  esuninatuMi|  to  in- 
volve what  logicians  call  a  petitio  prindpii* 

I  am  strongly  incliaed,  at  the  same  time,  to  think,  that  the 
idea  of  extension  involves  the  idea  of  motion  $  or,  to  express  my- 
self more  explicitly,  that  our  Jirst  notions  of  extenaion  are  ac- 
quired by  the  effort  of  moving  the  hands;over  the  snr&oeB  of  bo* 
dies,  and  by  the  effort  of  moving  our  own  bodies  from  place  to 
place.  The  reference  which  Smith  and  Deattttt-Tracy,  aa  wdl 
as  many  earlier  inquirers,  have  made  to  the  motion  of  the  hmidf  in 
their  attempts  to  clear  up  this  mystery,  furnishes  a  strong  pra- 
sumption,'  that  motion  is  somehow  or  other  concerned  in  tbe  bn-^ 
siness.  I  differ  from  them  only  in  this :  that  whereas  they  seem 
to  have  ooobidered  their  theory  as  affordiog  some  ezplam^Mm  of 
the  origin  of  the  idea,  to  me  it  appears,  if  well*fonnded,  to  exhi- 
bit this  problem  in  a  form  still  more  manifestly  insolrable  than 
that  in  which  it  is  commonly  viewed. 

From  the  following  query  of  ikrkeloy's,  it  may  be  inferred 
what  his  opinion  was  on  the  point  in  question  :  '^  Whether  it  be 
<*  possible,  that  we  should  have  had  an  idea  or  notion  of  Extea- 
*^  sion  prior  to  Motion  ?  Or  whether,  if  a  man  had  never  per- 
*^  ceived  Motion,  he  would  ever  have  known  or  couceived  one 
^*  thing  to  bedbtant  from  another  ?" 

To  this  query  1  have  already  said,  that  I  am  disposed  to  reply 
in  the  negative ;  although,  in  doing  so,  I  would  be  nndentood 
to  express  myself  with  the  gn^atest  possible <iiffidence«  One  ob- 
servation, however,  [  may  add,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
that  if  the  idea  of  Extension  presupposes  that  of  MotioUi  it  must, 
of  necessity,  presuppose  also  that  of  Time. 

The  prosecution  of  this  last  remark  has  led  me  into  some  spe« 
eulations,  which  appear  to  myself  to  be  interesting  ;  but  to  which 
I  find  it  Impossible  to  give  a  place  in  this  Toiume* 

.      Note  (N.)  p.  I7i; 
^^•Tous  les  syttemes  possibles  sur  Js  g^iiiiation'.des  idies,  pen- 
<<  Tent  etre  rappel^s^  quant  d  kurfrindfejondameokiky  acetia 
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^  ftim|»le alternative;  oo  toutes  not  idto  oat  leor  engine  dans 
^^  les  impnuions  dee  flent ;  on  il  y  n  des  idies  qnk  n'ont  point 
^^  lear  origine  dans  ces  impfessions^  et  par. consequent  qui  sont 
*^  placto  dans  Tame  imm^iatementy  et  qui  iui  appartiennent  en 
^^  vertu  de  sa  settle  natuee. 

^^  Ainsi  les  opinions  des  philosophes  anciens  ou  modernes  sur 
*^  la  g6n6ration  des  id6es,  se  pla^eront  d'elles  mSme  sur.  deux 
^^  lignes  opposees ;  celles  des  philosophes  qui  out  adopts  le  prin- 
**  cipe,  nMl  est  in  mtellectu  qvin  primjiterii  in  sensu;  celles  des 
<^  philosophes  qui  ont  era  aux  id^  innto,  ou  iah^rentes  a  Tin- 
^<  telligeBGe."— «Z>^  la  GSnSraiion  des  Connmssances  Humaines, 
pp.  8  ct  9.     (A  Berlin,  J  SOS.) 

Note(0.)  p.  176. 

I  fauTe  substituted  the  words  perception  and  consciousness^  in- 
stead of  the  sensation  and  reflection  of  Locke,  for  two  reasons : 
1.  fiooaose  sensation  does  not,  in  strict  philosophical  propriety, 
-  or,  at  least,  not  in  a  manner  quite  unequivocal,  express  the  mean- 
ing which  Locke  intended  to  convey;  the  knowledge,  to -wit, 
which  we  obtain  by  means  of  our  senses,  of  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter :  2.  Because  ruction  cannot,  according  to  Locke's  own  use 
of  the  term,  be  contrasted  either  with  sensation  i^s  perception ; 
inasmuch  as  it  denotes  an  operation  of  the  inteUect,  directing  its 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  consciousness ;  and  bearing  to  that 
' power  the  same  relation  in  which  observation  stands  to  percept 
lion* 

I  must  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  could  neror  assent  entirely 
to  the  justness  of  the  following  criticism  on  Locke's  classification, 
-which  occurs  in  the  conclusion  of  Dr  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind:  ^^  The  division  of  our  notions  into  ideas  of  sen. 
^^  sation,  and  ideas  of  reflection,  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  Logic; 
*^  because  the  second  member  of  the  division  includes  the  first. 
^'  For,  can  we  form  clear  and  just  notions  of  our  sensations  any 
'^  other  way  than  by  reflectiou  ?  Surely  we  cannot.  Sensation 
'^  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  and 
^*  we  get  the  notion  of  sensatiou  by  reficctiug  upon  that  which 
^^  we  are  conscious  of." 

That  this  criticism  would  have  been  perfectly  jnst,  if  Locke 
had  used  the  words  sensation  and  ruction,  in  the  definite  and 
precise  acceptations  invariably  annexed  to  them  iu-  Keid's  writ- 
ings, must  uudonbtedly  bo  granted.  Nay,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  applies  nearly  to  Locke's  own  opinion,  whcu  interpreted 
according  to  some  subsequent  applications  which  he  himself  has 
made  of  it ;  and  which,  by  rebolving  every  thing  into  the  evi- 
dence of  conscionsuess,  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  confound 
our  sensations  and  our  perceptions  together.  But,  in  proposing 
this  classification,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay,  there  can  be  no 
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#»iibt,  tial  Locke  MMt^yMiMliiNi  wiMtBM 

atauf^Mm,  ^  wkok  of  LoA«*t  vpUrn^  it  It  aofe 
tl»t  KM  tiNnild  liM  dMmppcMWM  ^mMmghkmiiam 
Iml  asbignlty  to  g^n  aa  uadm  nd  ttacidid'«4finiip  mm  Mi 


MkMlrioM  prfl«eoMor.'-4[8ee  PmMley's  MawMit  oa  this  sab- 
JMt  to  kit  RxaniBftlloii  of  lUML) 

Df  iUid»«  eritioiMi,  too,  oo  Lockout  Umftm  ogidMt  tte  tvis 
oinofk»ldivMoB,i»,ltliiok,  tooie^ere;  «id  doiimittplMk 
liilitjr  f ron  tlie  Mobigiiity  of  tlie  word  re/leeHmf  wMoh  LoAo^  !■ 
Alt  iMttnoe,  «•  wott  m  in  imn j  otlMrt,  enployt «  oyoayoig 
with  coiM0toiriii0it*  *  It  is  for  tills  raMoa  tlaU  1  IttTO  «aiM«itB«Bd 
tlie  latter  word  infttcad  of  tbe  foraier,asflKpn88iDg  Locke's  aouu 
log  witli  fffeater  precisloe  and  cleaniCBS. 

Wbea  Lockers  stetmeat  is  tkas  iaterpreted,  R  4oeB  not  aesai 
to  aierU,  m  all  it$  eximi,  tlie  eeasoie  wkicli  Held  has  bttstewai  an 
It  Tke  aeeoant  wlitck  it  gires,  indesd,  of  tlie  origio  of  a 
is  eartiaaiely  mo^mphte  ;  bat  it  eaanot  be  said  tlwt  oae 
•f  bie  ittYkion  ioclodes  tbe  other ;  tbe  first  rebitiiig  exc 
to  the  properties  of  Matter,  aad  Uie  seeoad  eaclasirely  to  tba  beh 
taraai  pbaaoBseaa  of  Mind. 

I  great,  npoa  tbe  other  hand,  that  if,  with  Locke's  slieaicat^ 
wo  eombbM  alt  tbe  snbssquent  reasoainp  in  bb  essay,  Dr  EsM** 
oritleliaB  isnot  so  wide  of  die  nark ;  for  I  have  already  oadsa 
¥o«uad  to  shew,  that  sone  of  his  favourile  dootriaes  iarolvo,  as  a 
aocesiary  eoaseqtience,  that  eomciousness  is  the  sole  and  jesetak 
sire  source  of  all  oar  knowledge.  Bat  this  is  merely  an  ofgrn- 
wmnium  ad  kmninem  ;  nci  a  proof,  that  tbe  dirisioa  wonld  bare 
beea  Ibal^,  if  detached  froia  tbe  specahitioas  wblob  afterwards 
aeevi,  Nor  woald  it  bare  beea  ereo  a  correct  eaaaciataeB  wf 
tbe  error  ea  which  Mi  argament  tarns,  to  say,  that  tbe  seooad 

[— «ie  fiftt  aad  seeoad 


-  of  the  dirtsion  iadaded  the  first  j 
iMMbers,  aceordiag  to  that  InterprelatioB,  being  eoeyteeiy  sdbi. 

1" 

Note  (P.)  p.  914. 

Mi«  Locke  blBMelf  prepared  the  way  for  Mr  Tookeis  laseeroibesy 

'liy  the  follewitig  obserratioae,  of  wbkh,  bowover,  I  do  aot  re« 

ednectthtt  any  notice  fe^  taken  bi  theDiasrjAmr  «/'/Mey.  <<  It 

«*  taey  also  lead  as  a  little  towards  tbe  originei  of  all  oar  natkms 

^*  aad  kaowlcdge,  if  we  reasirk  bow  great  a  dept 


*  Tbii  anbigaity  in  tbe  tenq  r^eam  h  particiiiariy  tskee  aotioe  ^  ia  Dr 
l(eid's]L88a|8  on  the  Jntelkctual  PiwerB.  '<  Kefleclion  ought  to  oe  distiogoab* 
**  ed  ftom  eonsdousnen,  with  wfaidi  it  is  too  often  eonfomi(Meoai  '^  Lkki> 
^  AUiatfi**  feiaeiMseftbeefMBMtteasof  thsb  owa  adnd^et  allttaKt, 
tt  whUethej  lie  awake;  hat  there  an  Ihw  whs  rcfltct  «f«s  thsai,  er  aMke 
^  tbsm  ohjMni  of  tboiiglit."^F.  <0. 4to  «dit« 
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'<(  ir«rdblm«oii  commcui  aoMibk  idflaa;  and  law  Aoiewlilcli 
^^anmdBVMof  toBtandforMlioiiB  •adaotiMM' quite  fenovad 
<(  from  mma^f  teva  Ma  tita  from  II10BQO9  «i4  from  oJbicioni  sen- 
^^  libte  ideas  are  tiansferted  to  mure  aUtnifie  slgni&catkuiS)  and 
*^  made  to  Maod  for  ideas  that  ooaaa  not  under  the  Ci^qiaaQce  of 
^^  ovraewet,  via.  to  tmagine,  apprehend,  coi9prebdqd|  Mber^ 
«*  conceive,  iaidl,  disgast,  disturbanee,  tFan^uiUitjr^  &c*  are  all 
<*  words  tsJcen  from  the  operatioiis  of  sensible  thinjip,  and  ap* 
^^  plied  to  oertain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  prinarj 
^  signidcatkni)  is  breath :  Angel,  a  messenger ;  and  /  AmU  no^ 
**  iot^we  comid  trace  ikem  to  tkeir  sources,  me  ekouUjIndf  in 
^*  all  ianguageSftke  names  w&ick  stand  Jor  things  thai  JkU  not  un^ 
**  der  w,r  senses,  to  have  had  their  Jin^  tieefMm  setieiUe  sdeas^ 
From  the  senteiiea  whieh  follows,  It  ahio  appeass,  that  I|Ocke»  as 
well  as  his  ingenious  diseiple,  was  disposed  to  pponact  tUJs  philo- 
logical speoulation  with  his  own  accoaot  of  tba  wgva  of  our 
ideas. — ^^  By  which  we  may  pve  sooie  kind  of  guess  what  kind 
'*  of  notions  the^  wore,  and  wheeee  derived,  which  filled  their 
*^  flriuds,  who  were  the  first  bwinuers  of  hmgiwges ;  And  how 
^<  natare^  eveo  in  the  naming  of  thiugs,  uuawaiws  siig0Bsted  to 
^^  men  the  originals  and  prinSpke  ffall  their  knemledg^'* 

Condillac,  in  his  £f«as  ear  Forigine  des  Canmoissasices  Hu* 
■emaitteSf  has  giveu  his  sanction  to  tlM  conclusion  of  Locke*  (Se- 
conde  I^irtie,  Sect,  1.  chap,  x.)  Aud  another  writeri  be  superior, 
in  mj  opinion,  to  Coodillic»  as  a  ui^pbjsiciau»  haa  brought  for« 
ward  tlie  philological  fret  stated  in  tha  foregoing  paiagimph,  as  a 
isAo  argtmeut  in  frrour  of  the  theory  which  lefers  to  s^satioa 
tile  elements  of  all  our  kupwledge, 

(<  L>imperiectiou  des  laugues  en  ce  qu*dlaft  ueudi^cpresqae 
^<  tontBB  les  id^  isdeUeotneUss  par  des  expressioos  figuries, 
^^  c^est-»4lire  par  dm  exprassioas  destln6eS|  dans  leur  siguifica. 
<^  tion  propre,  i,  exprlmer  les  idi^s  des  pbjets  seQsil)les ;.  et  re« 
^<  marqnons  eu  passant,  que  cct  iocopi iaieoti  «osiUiiifi « toutes 
^^leskngues,suffiroit  peat^tw  pour  mofitfur  qyec'cst  en  elfet 
<<  k  nos  sensations  que  nous  devqns  toutes  nos  idto,  si  oette 
<<  verity  n'etoit  pas  d'^Uenrs  appuj6e  de  miJie  antra  preuves  in« 
<<  contestebles."  • 

Hobbea  sesiif  to  kaTa  been  the  first,  or^  at  leasts  one  of  the  first 
who  started  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  etymologteai  metephyaica* 
<<  If  it  be  a  false  afirmatkni/'  he  obeenres  ia  one  passage,  ^<  to 
^  siy  afoadnmgieis  rawed,  the  wae&iFound  yiMdlre^gis sigai« 
^fiasBothiag,  botisameresmki.  8alikewias»if  il^befrtseto 
<<  say,  that  tirtue  can  he  poured,  or  Heiem  up  anddctam^  the  wordi 
<^  in'paured  (infused)  'drtuer^n-Uawn  (Inspired)  ^tdrtue,  ah  a« 
^  absurd  and  insignificant  as  a  round  guadrangfe^  And,  there* 
^^ftws,  yM  shaii  hardly  maai^  with  a  senseless  and  insignUkaut 

"f  M^bmges,  Tome  V.  p,  2d.    Amsterdsn,  n67« 
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^'  word,  that  is  not  made  up  of  tooM  Latin  or  Gveek  \ 

Seepage  111  of  the  folio  edition  of  Hobbes,  piuitod  at  LomIotb 

Id  1750  ;  Aod  compare  it  with  page  103  of  the  same  Tolune. 

Note  (Q.)  p.  429. 
I  do  not  quote  the  following  lines  as  a  favoaraUe  specimen  of 
the  Abb^  de  Lille's  poetry,  but  merely  as  an  illustration  of  tbe  he- 
terogcne<Mi8  metaphors  which  obtrude  themseWes  on  the  faiicj, 
wheneyer  we  attempt  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  Memory.  It 
is  but  justice  to  him  to  remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of 
them  (particalarly  those  printed  in  Italics)  do  no  small  honour 
id  his  philosophical  penetration. 

^  Gependnt  dct  objeli  la  tmat  paaag^re 

**  8*eitfiur«it  loio  de  nous  comne  ane  onbie  i^cre, 

*•  Si  le  del  D*cftt  cr^^  cc  d^p&t  pr6cieia, 

**  Oa  le  goftt,  I'odorat,  et  roreille,  et  les  yeux, 

**  Visaoeat  de  ces  objets  d^fKMer  lei  images, 

^  La  ateoira.    A  ce  now  so  tnwblent  tr»u8  nos  ages ; 

«  Quelle  main  a  creui^  ws  aecreU  ttervoiivf 

'*  Quel  pieu  range  avec  art  touB  ces  nombrenz  tiroirs, 

**  Les  Tide  on  les  remplit,  les  refcrme  ou  les  ouvrc  ? 

«*  Les  ueift  sont  ses  sojets,  et  la  t^  est  son  lioovre. 

^  Mais  eoaaent  4  ses  tois  toajourt  ob^isanlSy 

''  Vont-ils  4  son  empire  assujettii  les  sens  i 

"  Comment  I'entendent^iis,  sitdt  fu'elle  comawdeP 

**  Comment  nn  souvenir  qu*en  vain  elle  demande, 

^  Dans  TO  temps  plnslieurenx  promptement  acconni, 

•*  QoBOsd  je  0*5  sonaeais  pas,  a-t-il  done  repam  i 

*<  Au  plus  ancien  d^pdt  quelqoefois  si  fidele,^ 

"  Sur  un  d^pdi  recent  pourqaoi  me  lraliit«lle  I 

*'  Pourqaoi  cetle  ni^moire,  agent  si  roerveilleux» 

**  D^pend«fle  des  temps,  du  basard  et  des  lienx? 

**  Par  les  soias,  par  les  ans,  par  les  manx  affiublie, 

^'  Comment  rewemble-l^le  k  la  cire  Yiettlie, 

**  Qni  fidele  au  cachet  qn*eUe  admit  antrefois, 

'*  Refuse  une  autre  empreinte  et  r^siste  a  roes  doigts^ 

**  Enfin,  dans  le  cerveao  si  Timage  est  trac^e, 

**  Comaent  peut  daus  un  corps  siroprimet  la  pens^e? 

*'  Va  mes¥rer  la  tenet  tnitmgtr  U$  ckux^ 
''  De  rimmense  univers  rigle  Vordte  supreme ; 
**  JKofs  ne  prSlends  jamais  te  conmftre  toi  mime ; 
^  lA  ifmiuBft  mnt»  te$  yeux  un  aytme  mm$  fonds," 

Ue  Lille.    L'Imaginafion,  Gbanf.  I. 

Note  (R.)  p.  241. 
M  It  is  never  frpm  an  attention  to  etymology,  which  would 
f^  frequently  mislead  us,  but  from  custom,  the  only  infaUihto 
f  ^  guide  in  this  matter,  that  the  meanings  of  words  in  present  ase 
f^  must  be  learnt  And,  indeed,  if  the  want  in  qoestioa  ware  aa* 
^^  terial,  it  would  equally  affect  all  those  words,  no  inconsiderable 
^^  part  of  our  language,  whose  descent  Is  doubtful  or  ool^itowo* 
('  ^Qsidcs^  in  no  case  can  the  line  of  denTatioa  be  V^aoad  bad^ 
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**  murds  to  inlinitj.  Wo  must  always  terminate  in  8on)e  words 
<<  of  who86  genealogy  no  acconnt  can  be  given/'— CampieS'^ 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  iL  Chap;  % 

In  this  remark  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  very  acute  and  jadi- 
cions  writer;  but  I  do  not  well  ftee  its  connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  which  is  subjoined  to  it : 

'  ^^  Dr  Johnson,  who,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  learn* 
'<  ing,  penetration,  and  ingenuity,  appears  sometimes,  if  I  maf 
*<  adopt  his  own  expression, '  lost  in  lexicography,*  AcrfA declared 
*'  the  tkame  punchy  which  signifies  a  certain  mixt  liquor  very  well 
<<  known,  a  cant  word,  because,  being  to  appearance  withoat 
<^  etymology,  it  hath  probably  arisen  from  some  silly  conceit 
^^  among  the  people.  The  name  sherbet^  which  signifies  another 
^<  known  mixture,  he  allows  to  be  good^  because  it  is  Arabic ; 
*<  though,  for  aught  we  know,  its  origin  among  the  Arabs  hath 
^^  been  equally  ignoble  or  uncertain.  By  this  way  of  reckoning, 
<<  if  iha  word  punch,  in  the  sense  wherein  we  nse  it,  should,  by 
^'  any  accident,  be  imported  into  Arabia,  and  come  into  use  tberet 
^^  it  would  make  good  Arabic,  though  it  be  but  cant  English ;  as 
^*  thdr  sherbet  J  though^  in  all  likelihood,  but  cant  Arabic,  makes 
<'  good  English.  This,  I  own,  appears  to  me  very  capricious."— 
Ibid. 

I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  in  Dr  Johnson's  decU 
sion  concerning  the  comparatiTe  rank  of  these  two  woids  in  the 
English  language,  he  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  his  critic ;  al- 
though nothing,  undoubtedly,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the prin* 
dple  on  which  it  proceeds ;  that  ^*  those  words,  which  being  to 
y  appearance  without  etymology,  have  probably  arisen  from  some 
^<  silly  conceit  among  the  people,*'  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be 
banished  from  good  writing.  The  real  ground  of  the  difference, 
in  point  of  cfiect,  which  the  words  punch  and  sherbet  produce  on 
the  ear  of  an  Englishman,  is,  that  the  former  recals  images  of  low 
life  and  of  disgusting  intemperance ;  whereas  the  latter,  if  it  at  all 
awakens  the  fancy,  transports  it,  at  once,  to  the  romantic  regions 
of  the  East.  If  the  Arabians  were  to  feel  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land, as  every  well  educated  Englishman  feels  with  vespect  to 
Arabia,  the  word  punch  could  not  fail  to  aifeot  their  ear,  as  the 
word  Aerbet  does  oars«  Nor  should  this  be  ascribed  to  capricey 
})ut  to  the  general  and  unalterable  laws  of  the  human  frame. 

To  a  Frenchman  who  nerer  visited  this  island,,  and  who  knows 
English  manners  by  description  alone,  the  vford  punch  has,  by  no 
means,  the  same  air  of  vulgarity  with  which  it  appears  to  our  eyes. 
In  fiict,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  thsLtponche  and  sorbet  would  be 
considered  by  bun  as  words  of  the  same  class,  and  standing  very 
nearly  on  the  same  level. 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  last  quotation 
from  Dr  Campbell  affords  me,  to  express  my  snrpri86^  that  an 
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avtkor  vko  kai  Ulwftmtod,  so  very  §Mj  as  he  has  daoe,  Qm  \ 
uMmi  ttttkority  of  cmhm  ia  all  qaastioiif  i«teth«  to  lang* 
should  hsTO  adhered,  with  svoh  systeaatio  ohstiBaey,  to  the 
qoolsd  kttk  In  piiAwwifc  to  Aor.  In  dkeovrses  from  tiio  p«ipit 
it  oeHalnly  oontrlbalss  to  the  mkmmiy  of  stylo ;  in  cotrnqnamcm^ 
mirtlyy  of  the  nse  made  of  it  in  onr  eKoellent  translntton  of  &• 
biMo ;  and  iiariiy,  of  iti  rafooconmnes  in  onr  onftaary  foms  of 
spaahio^  If  It  were  nnifersally  snbstitotad  for  Aar  (sa  Swife 
wished  it  to  he),  it  wonld  lose  this  chnna  altogether ;  whila,  io 
the  a^ao  time,  nothing  wonld  be  added  to  onr  common  dioaioii 
Iwt  stiffness  and  fomudity*  A  ehoiee  of  each  ezprcssions,  mc- 
oording  to  the  nntnre  of  onr  subject,  b  an  advantage  widnh  «ar 
langnage  possesses  in  no  inconsiderable  degree ;  nor  ought  it  ha  be 
the  object  of  a  pfailosophloal  eritic  to  sacrliiee  it  to  n  i 
saEtrra  rsfinesMnt* 

If  anidogy  is  to  be  followed  nnifomly  as  n  gnUe,  mhj  < 
Gamnbell,  in  the  very  sane  sentence  with  kaik^  amke  nse'of  soch 
words  as  f^SfSit  and  oflbiM  f.*«Why  not  sfjfnt^^ 

Note  (8.)  p.  957. 

I  do  not  here  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  n  blind  man  might  not 
veceite,  by  means  of  touch,  something  analogous  to  onr  notion  of 
iMoly.  In  the  ease  of  those  who  sec,  the  word  is.  In  no  in- 
stance  that  I  can  reeolleet,  applied  immeduOely  to  the  pereeptiona 
«f  that  sense  t  bet  Ais  question,  though  started  in  one  of  tho  vo- 
Inams  of  the  Efu^chpSdie^  is  of  no  moment  whatBvtr  in  the  preaont 
inquiry.  I  have  no  objectioo,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the  lb|» 
lowing  statament,  as  it  is  there  given : 

^^  11  n*y  a  ni  beau  ni  laid  pour  l*odorat  et  ie  goftt  Le  Pere 
^^  Andrh,  Jesuits,  dans  son  Euai  sur  le  Beau,  joint  m^me  H  oes 
^  denx  sensoelui  de  toucher :  mals  je  erois  que  son  systAme  pout- 
^  ttie  eontiedit  en  oe  pmnt.  II  nm  sembfo  qu'un  a-vougle  a  dss 
^  UMos  de  rspport,  d'ofdre,  de  symaiatrie,  et  que  om  notions  sont 
^  antite  dans  son  enttndement  par  le  toucher,  eouune  dans  Io 
^  notis  par  la  vua,  moins  parfattm  peut4tre,  et  moins  exactes : 
M  mais  tela  pronve  tout  an  plus,  quo  les  aveugles  sont  moins  af* 
^  feodes  dn  beau  qua  nous  autres  clairvoyans.-^£n  un  mot,  il  mo 
<<  paroit  bien  hard!  da  prononcer,  que  Taveugle  statuaire  qui  Ad* 
*<  suit  des  bustes  ressemblan^  n'avolt  cepenihmt  aucnne  id6e  de 
M  heaaUr^Baofdof.  Artie  BeautS. 


•  Aoeartfag  ti>  Dr  Umth,  Mft  snd  ditA  htleea  ta  tks  < 
sl^e;  AstSBd  dawlptheteihsr8sndyst,iatlis¥sry«nii|ian8sqpheftha 
preface  to  liia  EogUdi  QrsswmH^  (a  CQmp«itian»  ooe  would  tbM,  whsralis 
«0piinif  emA  sdUnm  9t$U  might  have  been  dispensed  with),  tbere  sre  no  test 
thsD  four  haik$  wilhin  the  eompus  of  a  very  few  lines.  His  e^iample  has  mii. 
M  Gsmphsll  and  aNRJr  olbfiB|^.«iorr  parthNdsriy,  awsgr  fnAen  of  ths 
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Tbit  Wf  i»otl«Da  (if  tibe  iM^oty  of  wMAb  ot^jacltf^iiitt  to  napj 
invlMMWiy  powerfully  nodllsd  by  Mt«ci«k|oM  ofig^kiJiUy  mggmU 
«d^tlio  seveof  lo«0&,  will  aflerwrnnk  •pptw* 

Note  (T.)  p,  n$. 

Tho  following  tstmct  from  a  letter  of  Or  8wlf^«  to.  Loid  Po- 
tovborovdby »  which  he  ridiculw  tone  of  tho  iMirtiol  and  oooliied 
maxims  cooqwnlag  gm'dmdng  which  wora  eamal  ia  hU  thao^  n^y 
lie  applied  (matOu  mOundis)  to  most  of  the  CheoiiM  hitherto 
propoieA  with  respeet  to  the  bMuHfid  m  g$nmrMl  9 

ii— -^  <«  That  thiB  letter  may  be  all  of  a  pieee,  IMI  4U  the 
^^  rest  with  ea  accoant  of  a  consaltetioB  hitely  held  in  my  aeigh. 
*'  boarhood,  abovt  designiog  a  prioeely  ganiea.  Sereral  eritiee 
^  were  of  several  opinioas:  oae  declared  he  woaldjiot  hare  to« 
'^  mueh  art  in  it:  for  my  aotioa  (seU  he)  of  gerdealDg  lt| 
^  that  It  is  oaly  sweeping  nature  t  another  told  them,  that  grafet* 
^  walks  were  not  of  a  good  teeto,  for  all  the  finest  abroad  weni 
^  ef  loose  sand  t  a  third  adrlsed  peremptorily  there  should  not  bo 
<<  one  limo-tree  in  the  whole  plantation  i  a  fourth  made  the  same 
'*  ezclasiTe  efaiase  eatend  to  horse^hesauts,  which  he  aftnaed 
<<  not  to  be  trees,  but  weeds.  Dutch  elms  were  eondemaed  by  a 
<<  iftfa ;  and  thus  about  half  the  trees  were  proscribed^  eoatraiy 
<<  to  the  nuiMiise  of  God's  own  planting,  which  is  expressly  saU 
<(  to  be  panted  with  aU  trees.  There  were  some  who  could  not 
«^  bear  eTer-greeas»  and  called  them  never«.greens  %  soma  who  were 
^^  angry  at  them  only  when  cut  faito  shapes,  and  gate  the  modem 
<^  gardeners  the  name  of  erer-grean  tailors  ;  some,  who  had  no 
<^  dislike  to  cones  and  cubes,  but  would  have  them  ent  in  forest* 
<^  trees ;  and  some  who  were  in  a  passion  against  any  thiag  hi 
^<  shape,  even  a^^inst  dip't  hedges,  which  they  called  green  walls* 
<^  These  (my  Lord)  are  our  mea  of  taste,  whoptatsnd  to  provw 
*<  it  by  tasting  little  or  nothing.  Sure  such  a  taste  is  like  sash  a 
<<  stomach,  aot  a  good  one,  but  a  weak  one."    ■■ 

<^  I  have  lately  been  with  my  Lord  — —  who  is  a  aealous  yata 
^  diariteble  planter,  and  has  so  bad  a  taste,  as  to  like  ail  that  if 
"  good."— P<yc'*  Works. 

Note(U.)p.Sli: 

The  following  definition  of  the  word  Picturesjne  is  gifea  by 
the  Ahbe  dn  Bos,  In  his  critical  reflections  on  poetry  and  paint* 
iag.  I  do  not  think  it  corresponds  exactly  with  any  acoepte* 
tion  in  which  it  has  ever  been  understood  in  this  coantry*  la 
cue  respect,  it  approaches  to  the  defitlltlon  of  Oflpin^  meatioued 
in  the  text.  •  .^ 

^^  J'appelle  composition  pittoresque,  I'arrangemeat  des  objete 
^^  qui  doivent  entrer  dans  un  tableau  par  lapport  h  ToffBt  gjtoMi 
^^  du  tebleaUf    Une  bonne  composition  pittoresque  est  ceUe  dont 
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^^  ie  coap  d*oeil  fait  un  gnnd  effet,  suiTant  rioteotion  da  pdnfiv 
*^  ct  to  but  qu'il  8'eit  propose.  11  &at  po«r  ceU  que  le  tableau 
^^  Be  Boit  point  ambaraM^  par  fea  figuiv,  quoiqa'il  7  en  ait  aanea 
*^  poar  vennplir  la  toile.  II  favt  qae  les  objets  s'jr  d^n^lcat  hdle- 
<^  molt.  U  ne  faut  pat  qae  lei  iguies  a'cstropieot  I'ane  Taatie, 
^^  en  MB  oaahant  r^ciproqaement  Ul  moitie  de  ia  t^te,  ni  d'aaliea 
^f  pariiei  du  oorpa,  lasqaelles  ii  coiiTieat  an  sujet  de  faife  ¥oir* 
^^  II  laut  enfin,  que  lea  groapes  aoieat  biea  compoB^s,  que  ia  lii- 
<<  miire  leur  suit  distriba^e  jucBdeutemeat)  et  que  lea  oouleuffs 
'^  locales,  loiD  de  ft'eotretuer,  toieut  disposte  de  maoi^  qiul  le- 
'^  take  du  tout  une  bannouie  agreeable  a  Toeil  par  eUe-meDb"  * 
The  chief  difiBreuce  between  this  definition  and  that  of  Gilpin 
iS)  that  the  latter  refers  chiedj  to  natural  objects ;  the  fomerez- 
flusively  to  painting*  But  both  agree  in  one  commoa  idea^  that 
of  a  landscape  so  composed  as  to  produce  a  happy  effect  in  a  pic* 
ture.  DvL  Boa  applies  the  epithet  to  this  composition  when  exhi- 
bited by  the  artist  on  caaTas :  Gilpin,  to  such  compoaitioBS  when 
they  happen  to  be  sketched  out  to  the  painter's  pencil  by  the  hand 
of  aatme  herself.  Gilpin*a  definitioB,  therefore,  presupposes  the 
Idea  which  On  Boa  attempts  to  explain ;  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
considorad  as.  a  generalization  of  it,  applicable  both  to  the  coou 
binatioBS  of  nature,  and  to  the  designs  of  art.  It  is  in  the  fonner 
of  these  .senses,  howerer^  that  he  in  general  uses  the  word  throogh 
the  whole  of  bis  Essay. 

.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Sir  J.  Reynolds  seems,  at  one  time,  to 
have  been  disposed  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  picturesque  to  tutu^ 
ral  ol^ects  i  while  the  definition  of  Du  Bos  would  restrict  it  to 
the  art  of  painting*  From  a  note  of  Mr  Gilpin's,  it  appears^  that 
when  his  £ssay  was  first  communicated  to  Reynolda,  the  latter  ob- 
jected to  the  use  he  sometimes  made  of  the  term  picturesque;  ob« 
serTing,  that,  In  his  opinion,  <<  this  word  should  be  applied  only 
^^  to  the  works  of  nature."  f  But  on  this  point  he  seems  to  have 
afterwards  changed  ,his  opinion*  t  In  an  earlier  performance, 
i/OQf  of  Reynolds,  we  find  the  word  employed  by  himself,  in  the 
lery  same  sense  in  which  he  objects  to  it  in  the  above  sentence. 
Speaking  of  a  picture  of  Rubens  (the  crucifixion  of  Christ  bo. 
tween  the  two  thieves,  at  Antwerp),  he  observes,  that  '^  the  thiee 
^^  crosses  are  placed  prospectively  in  an  uncommonly  pieturesqtte 
^^  manner y^''  6c.  &c.  (See  the  rest  of  the  passage,  which  is  worth 
consulting,  in  his  jonrney  through  Fkndert^  and  Holhmd^  in  the 
year  i7»l.) 


•  Refiexioiis  Critiques,  &c.  Sect  31« 

t  Three  Essays  on  Pktaresiijue  Beauty,  pp.  55»  3d. 

1  Letter  to  Giiuio.  ibid. 
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t  Note  (X.)  p.  314. 

Mr  Pike  has  stated,  with  his  usual  acnteness  and  cobdour,  the 
casentiai  difference  between  $h^  pkdoiagical  quution  coacermiig  the 
propriety  of  his  language  upon  this  subject;  and  the  joMte^opAnrol 
quetHan  concerning  the  reality  of  the  distiBCtion  upon  which  his 
treatise  hinges.  I  differ  from  him  only  in  this,  that  I  consider  the 
fotmer  question  as  of  nrach  greater  importance  ^an  he  seems  to 
attach  to  it.    His  words  are  .these  :-»«- 

*'  I  mi|8t  here  observe  (and  1  wish  the  reader  to  keep  it  in  his 
''  mind),  that  the  inquiry  is  not  in  what  sense  certain  words  are 
**  used  in  the  best  authors,  still  less  what  is  their  common  and  vul- 
^*  gar  use  and  abuse ;  but  whether  there  are  certain  qualities  which 
**  uniibrmly  produce  the  same  efiects  in  all  visible  objects,  and,  ec^ 
^  cording  to  the  same  analogy,  in  objects  of  hearing,  and  of  all  th^ 
**  other  senses ;  and  which  qualities  (though  frequently  blended  and 
**  united  with  others  in  the  same  object  or  set  of  objeots)  may  be 
**  separated  from  them,  and  assigned  to  the  class  to  which  thejr 
'*  belong* 

**  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  a  character  composed  of  these  qualt^ 
''  ties,  and  distinct  from  all  others,  does  prevail  throiugh  all  aa* 
''  ture ;  if  it  can  be  traced  in  the  different  objects  of  art  and  of  na« 
**  ture,  and  appears  consistent  throughout,  it  surely  deserves  a  dis» 
**  tinct  title ;  4>ut,  with  respect  to  £e  real  ground  of  iaquity,  it 
''  matters  litUe  whether  such  a  character,  or  the  set  of  objects  be- 
'^  longing  to  it,  is  called  beautiful,  sublime,  or  picturesque,  or  by 
'*  any  other  name^  or  by  no  name  at  alL"  * 

These  remarks  must  here  ceived  with  very  important  limitatMns ; 
for,  granting  them  to  hold  (as  they  certainly  do  to  a  ^onsiderabler 
extent)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  words  in  any  particular  language, 
they  certainly  will  not  apply  to  cases  where  &e  same  traruitioe  or 
metapharieal  meanings  follow,  in  a  variety  of  difierent  tongues,  the 
corresponding  terms  in  all  of  them.  This,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have 
already  shewn  with  sufficient  clearness* 

As  to  the  philosophical  question  about  the  two  sets  of  (qualities 
distinguished  by  Mr  Price,  I  not  only  agree  with  him  in  almost  all 
the  critical  observations  which  he  has  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  but  I  esteem  his  work,  as  eminently  calculated,  in 
its  practical  tendency,  to  reform  and  to  improve  the  public  taste. 
1  .confess,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  somewhat  afraid^  that  the  vague« 
ness  and  ambigui^  of  his  favourite  term  may  give  rise  to  many 
misapplications  of  his  principles,  very  remote  from  the  ioteotions 
of  the  author.  The  picturesque  cottages,  and  picturesque  porters% 
lodges,  which  have  lately  been  starting  up  ail  over  the  countiy  (to 
the  greater  part  of  which  we  may  apply  the  happy  expression  of 

*  EBisy  on  the  Ftctaresqae,  pp.  40^  41* 
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Dciill»-<^  V«at  £tre  iiittoreii|iie  et  tt'esi  que  ridiaric^), 
pro0fy thai thitappreimiiioB k ool    '  ' 

Mol»<Y.)pi.344. 


«» Ite  pMiilMi  qv  de  tow  kt  tftleiM  nteHMMi  poor  1 
**  gf«ad  artUMiy  o**  qm  cdai  de  Mm  cwlmw,  decide  qv'Uf  I 
«  est  eanUeift,  ott  qn'il  m  ymn  wmt  m  gMnl, 
^  nier  m  •9a  iMttcr  l»  ooulesr.  Lk  pooie  da  tal 
^  poor  peQ  de  cbcne,  poor  nam  m^;  dmiioa  j^ymaiL    ifi 
«  »  dccMOB^  MM  MAm  6g«rd  ftttx  pMiKide  Part  if^y  i^a  piitt^ 
I  CM.  «sr  fa  Piem  mmrlmr  ^ 


Note  (  Z.)  p.  9M. 

ForUM  fcttMrkig  Ttry  ivdidovi  lauukcl  Mr  Bvlw^,  Mtbe 
fWlMopyad  upicAnioos  €f  Sir  J.  Reyaold^ ihe  paMic  b indited 
toiirllatoM.    (V.  1.  XCVU.) 

^  He  was  a  gjvat  §«aefmliRr,  and  was  iond  of  radnciag  avny 
'^  thing  to  ons  sptom,  more,  pcrin^  than  the  tariccy  of  pnndpto 
^  which  operate  in  the  human  mind,  and  in  erery  hwaan  tniih, 
^  will  pffopnljr  tndie>  Bat  this  dispnhioB  toahstmctioat,  to  gis 
**  ncralisiag,  and  riawMinatinn,  b  tiw  grealsst  ^017  of  tha 
**  aaad,  tkaif  iadcad»  which  awst  dbtii^obhea  amn  tarn  < 
««  aaals,  and  is  the  saurce  of  crvarf  du^i  that  can  he  called  I 
^  1  kalieve,  hb  eariy  nc^uaialaace  wiSh  Mr  M  odge  of 
^  voiy  learned  and  tbink^  man,  and  mach  inclined  ta 
«  phiae  in  the  spirit  of  tha  Pktoabls,  dbfiosad  him  to  this  habit 
*<  He  certainly,  by  that  m>ani>  Mheialiaed,  in  a  hig^  degree,  the 
**  tbawj  cfhbownart;  and  if  he  bad  been  moia  methodically  iih 
<*  scitmrd  in  the  tariy  part  of  Ii6>»  and  had  pomwsad  mesa  kl- 
**  wna  lor  sindy  and  mdaction,  he  woold,  in  myopimon,  baas  par- 
^  saad  thsB  mathad  with  great  snccess." 

Note  (A  a.)  p.  Ml. 

Since  finidiiog  this  Essay,  i  find  that  I  ha»o  hasn  partly  antid- 
patod  in  the  faagoing  remmli  by  Mt  Homa,  wlmi^  in  hb  Tieitbe 
of  Hnman  Namie,  axpasmm  himsalf  thus>«* 

^  Tb  aipmlity  ^ety  abnermhie  in  hnman  aatase^  lhsitsiiyappo> 
^  siHoa  which  does  aot  entinely  diiaoviaga  and  iatimidate  as,  bm 
^  ntfher  m  contmij  aieot,  and  inspires  as  with  »  mo#a  than  oidi- 
^  naiy  fma^earmid  nwigimnimifj.  In  rwHerting  oar  face  >aa^c^ 
^  acsne  tha  oppostie%  wa  iavigoiate  tha  aool^  and  givast  mi  ckia- 
«•  tisn  with  wbkh  olhenrise  it  woald  never  have 
«  Campliamrwi  by  landedng  oar  stra^ 
«sMsofit|  baloppeeitmn  nwahens  and  employs  it, 

«  Thb  b  also  ime  la  the  iovamai    Oppontios  aot  od|y  4 
<'  the  soul,  but  the  soul,  when  full  of  coonge  and  magaanindy,  m 
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^  the  iamtmlion  as  weU  «•  on  iIki  pmoai.    To  teco^viocMl  of 

**  thia,  v^e  nt^  only  coiiider  the  tufliieiict  «f  A«if  ACf  and  dipAbea 

''  ikkmX  facttl^.    Any  ^at  ekvatioa  of  placo  communicatea  a  kiail 

'<  0i  piide  or  sttUimiiy  of  imagiaatioa,  and  gives  a  fancied  suini- 

^  rmrt^  over  tboae  that  lie  Ibelow;  aiid»  vke  verwa^  a  Mibliino  uid 

^  atraog  imagioation  eonteya  the  idea  of  aioent  and  elevattoff^ 

**  Hence  it  pioc€ed%  that  we  aatoeiate,  ia  a  maoDery  the  idea  eC 

**  whatever  i§  good  with  that  of  height^  aod  evi)  with  lowaese* 

'*  Heaven  ia  supposed  to  he  above,  end  hell  below.  A  noble  .^eeias 

^  is  called  aa  ^evated  and  subliaie  oae*    Ei  udtm  Sfetmk  kmium 

^^Jugienie  pemnth    On  the  coatrafyi  a  vulfur  and  trivial  coaoepiioa 

^'  is  styled  indifterently^  low  or  mean.    Prosperity  is  denominated 

^  ascent,  and  adversity  de$oent«     Kiop  and  princes  are  supposed 

**  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  human  affisirs  j  as  peasants  and  dny. 

**  labourers  afe  said  to  be  in  the  lowest  staUonSi    These  methoils 

^*  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  ouJrselves  are  not  of  so  little  coas^ 

'*  quence  as  they  may  appear  at  first  sight* 

«<  *Tis  evident  to  common  sense  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  there 

*'  is  no  natural  nor  essential  diffeieaoe  betwixt  high  and  low,  and 

'<  that  this  distinction  arises  only  from  the  ^ravitatieii  of  nmtter, 

^'  which  produces  a  motion  froai  the  one  to  the  oiheiv    The  ¥efy 

^*  same  diroctiou,  which  in  this  part  of  the  globe  ia  calkd  aseeal,  is 

**  denominated  descent  in  our  antipodes ;  which  can  pioceed  fiom 

**  nothing  but  the  contnury  tendency  of  bodies*    Now,  'tis  certain 

**  that  the  tendency  of  bodies,  continually  4^eratia^  upon  onr 

^  aenseit  asust  produce,  ^m  custoea^  a  like  tendency  in  the  fancy, 

^*  and  thal^  when  we  consider  any  object  sitimted  in  an  aseeoV  the 

**  Uea  oC  it»  weight  gives  us  a  propensity  to  ixaaepott  it  ftotn  the 

^  place  in  whioh  it  is  situated  to  the  place  immediately  below  H, 

^  and  so  en  till  we  come  to  the  ground,  which  equally  etops  the 

**  body  and  our  imagination.    For  a  like  reason  we  leel  *  difficulty 

**  in  mounling,  and  pass  not  without  a  kind  of  reluctance  from  the 

**  inferior  to  that  which  is  situated  above  k,  as  tf  our  ideasacquired 

*'  a  kind  of  gra^ty  frem  their  objecftL    As  a  proof  ef  thisi  do  we 

*'  not  find  that  the  facility,  which  is  so  much  studied  in  m»mc  and 

^  poetry,  is  called  the  faU  or  cadency  of  the  harnmoy  or  perk»d ; 

^  the  idea  of  Gscili^  conununibaiteg  to  us  ihatef  deaosat»  in  the 

*<  same  manner  aa  deecewt  produces  a  fnsilil^  f 

^'  Since  ^he  imaf^tiou,  tbei»iore»  jn. running ifom  lew  to  hjgb, 
**  finds  an  oppositiott  in  ils  internal  qualitira  sind  prinei|des|.  ivid 
"^  shea  tkn  soul^  when  alevabed  «vi|h  joy  and  ooarage,  in  a  manner 
^  aoshi  ef^position*  and  ihrawskMlfwilh  atocriftvinl^ai^  scene  ef 
^  thought  or  action,  whero  its  courage  meets  with  matter  t»  MOUMh 
**  mi  employ  it;  it  iMoW$^  iimt  eveiy  4dng  mUch  invigeaatee^ud 
•^  enlivens  the  soul,  whether  by  tou<^og  the  passions  or  imagine- 
^  tion,  naturally  conveys  lo  the^fiUiCf  this  jnclinatioo  for  ascent, 
citto  mo  ageinntlhenatypitalwaiiof  iHttomhta 
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**  and  coooeptions.    This  aspiring  progress  of  the  imagination  sniU 
«<  the  present  disposition  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  difficulty,  instiead  of 
*'  extinguishing  its  vigour  and  alacrity^  has  the  contrary  effect  of 
**  sustaining  and  increasing  it.     Virtue,  genius,  power,  and  riches, 
''  are  U>r  this  reason  associated  with  height  and  sublimity,  as  po- 
**  verty,  slavery,  and  fully,  are  conjoined  wi^  descent  and  lowness. 
**  Were  the  case  the  same  with  us  as  Milton  represents  it  to  be  with 
**  the  angels,  to  whom  descent  is  adverse,  and  who  cannot  sink  trifi- 
^  out  labour  and  compulsion,  this  order  of  things  would  be  entirely 
*<  inverted  ;  as  appears  hence,  that  the  very  nature  of  ascent  and 
^  descent  is  derived  from  the  difficulty  and  propensity,  and,  conse* 
^  quently»  every  one  of  their  effects  proceeds  from  that  ongin."-^ 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  Vol.  II.  p.  281,  et  seq. 

Though  I  must  have  repeatedly  read  the  above  passage  in  Mr 
Hume's  works,  it  had  totally  escaped  my  recollection,  till  I  met 
with  a  short  abstract  of  it  very  lately,  in  turning  over  Dr  GerartTs 
iiigenious  Essay  on  Taste. 

Note  (B  b.)  p.  385. 
'  ^  As  for  the  position,  or  attitude  of  virtue ;  though,  in  a  historieal 
^  piece,  such  as  ours  is  designed,  it  would  on  no  account  be  pioper 
^  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  way  of  emblem ;  one  might, 
*'  on  this  occasion,  endeavour,  nevertheless,  by  some  artifice,  to  give 
"  our  figure^  as  much  as  possible,  the  resemblance  of  the  same  gnod- 
**  dess,  as  she  is  seen  on  medals,  and  other  ancient  emblematic 
**  pieces  of  like  nature.  In  this  view,  she  should  be  so  designed,  as 
**  to  stand  firm  with  her  full  poise  upon  one  foot,  having  the  other 
**  a  little  advanced  and  raised  on  a  broken  piece  of  ground  or 
^  rock,  instead  of  the  helmet  or  little  globe  on  which  we  see  her 
**  usually  setting  her  foot,  as  triumphant,  in  those  pieces  of  the  em- 
^  blematic  kind.  A  particular  advantage  of  this  attitude,  so  judi- 
<*  ciously  assigned  to  virtue  by  ancient  masters,  is,  that  it  expresses 
**  as  well  her  aspiring  effort,  or  ascent  towards  the  stars  and  heaven^ 
'*  as  her  victory  and  superiority  over  fortune  and  the  worid.  For 
«*  so  the  poets  have  described  her.  And  in  our  piece  particularly, 
**  where  the  arduous  and  rocky  way  of  virtue  requires  to  be  em- 
**  phatically  represented,  the  ascending  posture  of  tliis  figure,  with 
^  one  foot  advanced,  in  a  sort  of  climbing  action,  over  the  rough 
^  and  thorny  ground,  must  of  necessity,  if  well  executed,  create  a 
^  due  effect,  and  add  to  the.  sublime  of  this  ancient  poetic  work.** 

See  a  treatise,  by  Lard  Shaftesbury^  entitled,  A  Notwn  ^  ike 
Hiitcrical  Draught  of  the  Judgment  tf  Hermtlee^  maerding  /• 
ProdicuSy  &c. 

8ee  also  La  Gerutalemme  Liberata,  Canto  17*  Stan.  6l»  62. 

Note  (C  c.)  p.  390. 
In  Boiieau's  translation  of  Longinus,  as  in  the  English  one  of 
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Smilli,  l&e  woid  fiaio^  is  omitted ;  bat  In  the  ediCioa  of  tliis  trans- 
latioQ»  published  by  M.  de  St  Mare,  the  following  note  is  subjoined 
to  the  text:  ^'  Le  Grec  dlt  un  art  du  StMime  ou  du  Profond. 
**  Tous  les  interpr^tes  ont  pris  ces  deux  termes  pour  synonymei » 
''  J'ai  peine  k  croire,  que  Longin  ait  voulu  let  employer  comme 
**  tels.  Ce  n*est  que  dans  ce  seul  endroit  qu'ils  sont  mis  avec  la 
**  pardcule  disjunctive;  partout  ailleurs  la  conjonction  les  unit 
'*  dans  une  mdme  phrase.  Je  pense  done,  que  par  le  sublime  et  le 
'^  profond  n^tre  Rh^teur  a  voulu  presenter  deux  id^  difi^^rentes* 
**  Ex  dans  le  fait,  ces  deux  differentes  id€es  conviennent  igalement 
**  k  son  sujeU  La  Profondeur  n'est  pas  moins  n^essaire  que  lo 
^  Sublime  k  la  grande  Eloquence.*' 

Instead,  however,  of  supposing  Longinus  to  have  been  influenced, 
in  the  above  passage,  by  the  conceit  suggested  by  the  French  cri* 
<ic,  it  seems  to  me  much  more  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  had 
an  eye  to  the  similarity  of  the  impressions  productxi,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  height  and  by  depih^  both  in  their  literal  and  in  their 
figurative  acceptations.  Various  proofs  of  thb  similarity  will  oc« 
cur  in  the  sequel  of  this  £ssay. 

Note  (D  d.)  p.  399. 

The  tedious  controversy  about  the  sublimity  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  which  was  provoked  among  the  French  critics,  by  a  let* 
ter  from  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  to  the  Duke  of  Montausier, 
would  now  be  scarcely  remembered  (at  least  in  this  country),  were 
it  not  for  the  space  which  it  is  so  absurdly  allowed  to  occupy,  in 
some  of  the  best  editions  of  Boileau's  works.— —The  only  English 
writer  of  note  who  has  given  any  countenance  to  the  Bishop's  pa- 
radox is  Lord  Karnes,  who,  after  mentioning  the  dispute  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  as  a  curious  occurrence  in  literary  history,  observes 
that,  in  the  opinions  held  by  both  parties,  there  was  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  of  error  |  the  passage  in  question  beine  sublime  in  one  point 
of  view,  an^  not  subUme  in  another.  For  ue  grounds  on  which 
this  decision  rests,  see  Elements  qf  Criticism. 

A  French  poet  of  our  own  times,  in  alluding  to  the  wonders  of 
creative  power,  has  attempted,  by  means  of  a  very  singulivr  person!* 
fication,  to  rise  still  higher  than  the  sacred  hbtorian.  With  what 
success  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge, 

^'  I»*ImafiiiatioD,  fl^nde  enchanteresse, 
^  Qui  fait  mieiix  que  gloder  et  qiM  se  sciuisah, 
^  Ratraoe  la  paae,  devanae  I'aveBV, 
**  Befidt  toat  ce  ^ui  fot,  hiX  toat  ce  qui  doit  ^re, 
'^  Dit  a  Tan  d'exister,  i  Taatre  de  veuaitre ; 
*'  Et  coniroe  k  PEternel,  qiiand  sa  voix  Tappcli, 
'  "*  VttneticvremLiiin^Wirfym^:  m$  FMM." 

It  b  with  some  regret  I  mention,  that  these  lines  are  quoted  from 

pp 


Ibe  workl  of  an  audior,  equally  distiiigaiibed  by  the  bcttQlgr  uul  t]b» 
fertiUty  of  his  genius^ — ^ihe  Abb^  de  Lille. 

Note(Ef.)  p.  401. 

Silr  Burke  hua  p«S9^  too  slightly  ovtr  the  subject  of  n^unty^ 
wiibout  turning  his  attention  to  its  two  dUfferent  modifications,*— 
pnmenmiy  and  tttrwUy,  The  Utter  seems  to  me  to  contribute  still 
9>orc  to  the  sublime  than  the  iocmer.  Is  not  this  owing  to  ita  com* 
mg  borne  more  directly  to  our  personal  Spelings :  and,  consequently 
(according  to  Mr  Burke's  own  doctrine),  to  a  certain  mixture  of  tha 
iffrriUty  or  at  least  of  the  onofol^  inseparable  from  the  cooception  I 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  already  past^ 
there  is  another  circumstance  which  conspires  with  those  already 
D^Ptioned,  in  leading  us  to  connect  with  it  an  emotion  of  sublimity  : 
r-I  mean  the  bias  of  the  mind  (arising  chiefly,  it  b  probable, 
from  asaociati^ons  early  estaUished  in  the  fimcy  by  the  phenomena 
of  iiJling  bodies),  iu  speaking  of  the  history  o>f  former  ages,  to  em* 
ploy  words  literally  expressive  of  elevated  positipn.  We  call  oar- 
selves  ^*  the  deiceiuUmti  of  our  ancestors  f — we  speak  of  ^  tracing 
**  up  our  genealogy  ;** — "  of  honours  or  of  estates  descendhig  in  the 
"  male,  or  in  the  female  line?.''  We  speak,  in  like  manner,  of  tra- 
4J)tions  iof^d  dmpH  from  one  generation  to  another;  nay,  we 
somettmjes  employ  the  word  hi^h^  as  synonymous  with  extremely  on* 
aiaU.  ^  The  Do«|iinpil  observation,'*  says  Dr  Broyn  in  a  sentence 
quoted  by  Dr  Johnsoo,  "  of  the  several  days  of  the  week  i^  very 
**  h^k,  and  as  old  a#  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  named  the  same 
'^  according  to  the  seven  planets.*'  Another  authority  ^  thfi  as^i 
purpose  is  afibrded  by  Prior: 

**  The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Ere, 

^  Ca^  BonrboB  or  Naama  go  higlwi:?' 

Is  not  the  veneration  with  which  we  look  up  to  antiquity  parH^ 
OfRTing  to  the  influence  of  these  associations  ?-^Mr  Hume  has  at- 
tempted to  account  for  it  upon  a  different  principle ;  iRit  his  theory 
is  to  me  quit^  unintdligible :  **  Because  we  find  greater  difBct^, 
**  and  must  employ  superior  energy,  in  running  over  the  parts  of 
"  duration  than  those  of  space ;  and  in  ascending  through  past  du- 
**  ration,  than  in  descending  through  what  is  future ;  therefore,  we 
**  value  higher,  and  contemplate  with  greater  veneration,  things 
*'  distant  in  time,  than  things  remote  in  space,  and  the  persons  and 
<<  objects  of  antiquity,  than  those  which  we  figure  to  ourselves  in 
**  the  ages  of  futurity."  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  mperior 
energy  toeemplcy  in  running  offer  ike  parts  t^dnretkm  ikon  ikose 
^ space  i  and  in  ascending  tnrougkpast  duration  than  in  ^leteend' 
tng  tkrougk  tskat  is  Juture  f..  So  i|kr  as  I  am  able  to  annex  any 
meaning  to  this  passage,  the  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  is 
here  stated.  To  ascend  through  past  duration  h  the  habitnal  em- 
ployment of  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  in  the  study 
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•Thistoiy*  To  descend  through  /tftorf  duration^  by  imticipatiiig 
evesti  before  they  happen,  is^  of  all  employments  of  th^  under- 
standing, the  most  difficult ;  and  it  is  dae^  in  which  thd  soundest 
and  most  sagacious  judgments  are  perpetually  li^e  to  error  and 
disappointment.  It  is  singular,  that  the  use  which  Mr  Hume  has 
made,  in  the  above  sentence,  c^  the  metaphorical  expressions  «v- 
sending  and  dacending,  did  not  suggest  to  him  a  simpler  solution  of 
the  problem. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  remarldog  further^  with  respect  to  this 
theory  of  Mr  Hume's^  that  it  is  not  **  with  our  anticipations  of  the 
^  future,  that  our  veneration  for  the  persons  and  ol^ects  of  aotiqui* 
*^  tf  ought  to  have  been  oontmsted,  but  with  our  sentiments  con- 
cerning what  is  contemporary  with  ourselves,  or  of  a  very  modem 
date*  The  idea  of  thejiduret  Which  is  the  region  of  all  our  hopes^ 
and  of  all  our  fears,  is,  in  most  esses,  for  that  very  reason,  more  !a* 
teresting  to  the  imagination  than  the  idea  aiiheptutj  and  the  idea 
of  the  ttermiy  pQ0$  (fo  borrow  a  scholastic  phrase)  incomparably 
more  so  than  that  of  the  etemUy  ante* 

The  bias  of  the  mind  to  connect  together  the  ideas  of  antiquity f 
«nd  of  elevated  jplace,  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  another  associa- 
tion, coinciding  entirely  with  the  former,  in  sH^^Ung  the  sama 
modes  of  expression*  Among  the  various  naturfu  atfiects  which  at- 
tract a  child's  curiosity,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  awakens  a 
more  lively  interest,  than  the  liver  which  it  sees  daily  and  hoyrly 
hastening  along  its  chaiineL  Whence  does  it  come?  and  where  is 
it  going  ?  are  questions  which  some  of  my  readers  may  still  remem- 
ber to  have  asked  i  Not  is  it  even  impossiUe,  that  thejr  mi^  retain 
a  faint  recollection  of  the  surprise  and  delight  with  whioh  they  first 
learned,  that  rivers  come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  that  they 
all  run  into  the  sea*  As  the  faculties  of  the  understaadtng  begin  to 
open  to  notions  abstracted  from  matter,  an  analogy  comes  invari« 
ably  and  mMlilly  to  ber  appush^efded  beCween  thie  (gmUoi  tMam 
^iaMfy  and  tbaouV^oif  stream  cf  times  aa  analogy  rendered  stiH 
more  impressive  by  tb«  paisfiiei  relations  which  they  bear,  Ihe^  one 
to  the  Ocean,  the  other  to  £temi^.  The/wr  of  titoe,  the  l&pte  of 
time,  the  Hde  of  time,  with  many  other  ezpxessioiis  of  the  same 
aort^  affofd  snffioieat  evidence  of  ifte  teility  with  which  the  ftincy 
passes  from  \k»  oaa  subject  to  the  tyiher^  Hence^  too,  iti^,  that 
the  aatiqaavy  is  said  to  truce  the  histoi^  of  hiwl(  of  aitS,  and  of 
languages,  to  their^an^am  headsy  or  original  screes  j  atid  hence, 
th^  synenymons  meanings,  i^iereter  time  is  coi^ciinfed,  of  th«  words 
t^ekitard  and.  mpnard.  To  carry  oar  remrckew  np  or  badt  to  a 
particular  »r%  are  phrases  equaily  smietioned  by  oar  best  writers* 
Nor  is  it  only  in  our  own  language  that  these  tetms  ai^  converti- 
ble. In  the  •  Greir^,  they  are  so  to  a  still  greater  esttent ;  ,the  pre- 
position ow,  when  in  oompositipa,  aometiniee  hating  the  force  of 
jkhe  word  «tirmm,  sosMiiiiiis  thai  of  tl^  woid  rsffat 
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From  tliMe  reiiQai1(»  it  sufficient}^  appears,  how  €xacdy  aH  the 
difierent  associations,  pointed  out  in  this  Bote,  conspire  -with  each 
other  in  producing  an  uniformity  of  thought  anid  of  language  among 
mankind,  with  respect  to  the  two  great  modificatioiis  of  time,  the 
pait  and  the  Jkture* 

T  shall  onfymention  one  other  drcumstaace,  contrihutuig  to  the 
same  end.— The  filial  respect  with  which  we  literally,  as  wdl  as 
metaphorically  took  up  to  our  parents,  during  our  eaily  yean,  in- 
sensibly extends  itself  to  ^A^V  progenitors,  producing,  not  unnatozal- 
ly,  that  illusion  of  the  imagination  which  magi^fies  tibe  endowments, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  of  our  ancestors,  in  proportion  as  we  cany 
our  thoughts  backward  from  tfie  present  penod;  and  which,  in  ru- 
der ages,  terminates  at  last  in  a  sentiment  approaching  nearly  to 
that  of  r«>ligion.  Datur  hec  venia  antiquitoH,  id  mucendo  humi> 
n0  diviniss  pritnordia  urbium  augustiorajadat. 

In  the  Christian  world,  however,  it  is  chiefly  the  Scriptme  his- 
tory which  has  invested  remote  antiquity  with  a  chaiacter  of  sab- 
limity,  blending  our  earliest  religious  impressi(His  with  ^e  pictures 
of  patriarchal  manners,  with  the  events  of  the  antediluvian  ages, 
with  the  story  of  our  first  parents,  and,  above  all,  with  the  emotiocis 
inspired  by  that  simple  and  sublime  esordhmr'^^  In  the  begin- 
*'  ning,  God  created  die  Heavens  and  the  Earth.** 

Note  (F  f.)  p  417. 
Among  the  various  instances  of  the  sublime,  quoted  from  Homer 
by  ix)nginus,  the  following  sitnUe  has  always,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  attracted  the  attention  of  succeeding  critics  :— 

**  TMMf  fwdftfgjuM  hm  i^^ntxju^  /«ww/'  * 

Whatever  sublimity  may  belong  to  these  lines,  I  am  indmed  to 
ascribe  almost  entirely  to  the  image  of  the  eia^a^  spectator,  and 
of  the  boundless  expanse  of  water,  lying  under Jiis  eye« 

Notc(Gg.)p.  42S. 

Marmontel,  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  elementarjr  boois,  has  laid 
hold  of  the  same  analogy,  to  explain  to  his  pnpils  the  respective 
effects  of  analyiJs  and  synthesis,  as  exemplified  in  the  structure  of 
language. 

'*•  Vous  vojez  que  c'est  par  folblesse  que  Tesprit  humain  gin^ 
''  ralise  ses  ifees.        ■  Pour  Thomme  c^est  \m  besoin  cb 

•Ub.V.tt'to.     ' 

^  Far  SB  «  shcfiMtf  ffroMi  Mttie  Mini  •&  fOgii 
^  0*er  the  wide  main  extends  hw  homidleai  ^e^ . . 
**  Tbroogh  soch  a  space  of  air,  with  thimdeniia  soend, 
''  At  one  loqg  ksp  th*  iomiertal  cowseis  boDnd." 
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*  dmpUfier  tes  idAes,  k  mesare  qliWes  se  amltiplient;  et  ces  gi^ 
^  nfaaiisalions,  dans  lesquelles  les  difSrenoes  spfacifiquen  et  indivi- 
**  duelles  soni  oubU6e9«  et  qui  r^unisseiit  une  multitude  de  souve* 
^^  Din  en  an  seui  point  de  resseroblauce,  ne  sont  qo*une  facility 
**  que  se  donne  Pesprit  pour  soulager  sa  vue.  C'est  une  positioa 
**  commode  qu'il  piend  pour  dominer  sur  un  plus  grand  nombre 
M  d'objets;  etv  de  cette  espice  d*£minence  odil  s'est  place^  sa  v6« 
*^  n^Ie  action  consiste  ii  redescendre  Techelle  des  idees,  en  resti* 
^  tuant  k  chacune  les  differences  de  son  objet,  ses  propri^t^  dis- 
**  tinctives ;  et  en  recomposant,  par  la  ^ffUiife  ce  que  par  CamUyn 
^  H  avoit  simplifie.*'— -Gnwunoire,  p,  8. 

Note  (Hh.)  p.  428. 

Mr  Maclaurin  has  taken  notice  of  the  former  of  these  circum* 
stances  in  the  introduction  to  his  Treatise  of  Fluxions :— •**  Others, 
**  in  the  place  of  indivisible,  substituted  infinitely  small  divisible 
**  elements,  of  which  they  supoosed  all  magnitudes  to  be  formed. 
^  After  these  came  to  be  relis'iied,  an  infinite  scale  of  infinitudea 
**  and  infinitesimals  (ascending  and  descending  always  by  infinite 
**  steps)  was  imagined  and  proposed  to  be  received  into  geometry, 
^  as  of  the  greatest  use  for  penetrating  into  its  abstruse  parts, 
**  Some  have  argued  for  quantities  more  than  infinite ;  and  others 
■  ^  for  a  kind  of  quantities  that  are  said  to  be  neither  finite  nor  infi* 
^  nite,  but  of  an  intermediate  and  indeterminate  nature. 

**  This  way  of  considering  what  is  called  the  sublime  part  of  geo* 
**  metry  has  so  far  prevailed,  that  it  is  generally  known  by  no, less  a 
**  title  than  the  science,  the  arithmetic,  or  the  geometry  of  infinities. 
^  These  terms  imply  something  lofty  but  mysterious ;  the  contem- 
'*  plation  of  which  may  be  suspected  to  amaze  and  perplex,  rather 
**  than  satisfy  or  enlighten  the  understandiBg ;  and  wl^e  it  seemi 
**  greatly  to  elevate  geometry,  may  possibly  lessen  its  ttrue  and  real 
^'  excellency,  which  chiefly  consists  in  its  perspicuity  and  perfect 
"  evidence."*— Afoc/atirin  J  FlwnonSf  Vol.  I.' p.  2. 

fontenelle,  who  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  adorning  roatbema* 
tical  science  with  the  attractions  of  a  refined  wit  and  a  Ifvely  elo- 
quenoei  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other  individual,  by 
the  popularity  of  his  writings,  to  give  a  currency  to  this  para- 
doxical phraseology.  In  one  passage  he  seems  to  reproaah  his 
predecessors  for  the  timid  caution  with  which  the)  had  avoided 
these  sublime  speculations  ;  ascribing  it  to  something  resembling 
the  holy  dread  inspired  by  the  mysteries  of  religion  :— A  remark^ 
by  the  way,  which  affords  an  additional  lUostration  of  the  dose 
alliance  between  the  sublime  and  the  awful,  ^^  Quand  on  y  ^toit 
'^  arrive,  on  s'arr^tolt  avec  une  esp^ce  d^effroi  et  de  sainta  bov. 
«  reur.— »-0n  regardoit  I'lnfini  comma  un  myst^e  qu'il  falloit 
^<  respecter,  et  qu'll  a'6toit  paa  peraii»4^pfofoadir»''-*Pr4^ace 
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la  the  Cvther  proflecutioii  of  t)ie  aanie  subjed^  I  hum^J^mnUt 
in  tbe  teit,  tteU  *^  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  porta  of  ■»• 
<(  tbenatlcsy^  ana  omo  of  two  oihcra^  for  which  it  is  casjr  to  ac 
<^  count,  the  epithet  oniversallj  oppUad  to  the  more  abetnue 
<<  btimaches  of  knowle^ke  is  not  subUmt  but  profoumL**  Ooe  of 
the  exceptioi^  hei;e  alluded  to  is  the  application  occasionalljr 
made  of  the  former  of  these  words  to  moral  speculatloos,  aod 
also  to  some  of  those  metaphysical  reiearches  which  are  eonoect- 
ed  witfi  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  a  mode  of  speaklag  which  ia 
fully  accounted  for  in  the  pvaoeding  part  of  this  Essaj. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  analogy,  Milton  applies  to  ths  metaphy* 
sical  discussions  of  the  fallen  angels  the  word  high  in  preference 
to  deep.  The  whole  passsge  is,  in  this  point  of  Tiew,  deserring 
cf  attention,  as  it  illustrates  strongly  the  fecility  with  which  the 
thoughts  nnconscionsly  pass  and  repass  from  the  literal  to  the 
metaphorical  sublime. 

^  Otben  apart  mttnakitt  tetired, 
«<  In  thoDi^li  more  eU0aie^  and  ramiCd  high 
«  Of  Prondsaoe^  forekoewledge,  will,  and  fUe : 
«<  ¥U*d  6ls(»  free-wUU  foreknowkdfe  afaMMe*** 

Note  (1 10  p.  434. 

Ill  the  eftct  of  this  superiority  of  stature,  there  seems  to  he 
something  specifically  dijfiferent  from  that  produced  by  an  appa* 
rent  superiority  of  sirevtgtkm  A  broad  Herculean  make  would 
suggest  ideaii  much  less  nearly  allied  to  sublimity^  and  would 
ejen  detract  from  the  respect  which  the  same  stature,  with  a  less 
athletic  form,  would  have  commanded.  A  good  doU  must  here 
be  ascribed  to  that  apprehended  analogy  between  a  taworing 
shape  aiid  a  lof^  mind,  which  has  tranaferred  metaphoricaUy  so 
many  teffma  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  and^  perhaps,  some, 
tilng  ais^  t0  a  childish  but  natural  asaociatiouy  grafting  a  fading 
of  rererenoe  on  that  eleuti<oA  of  body  to  which  we  are  fenced  to 
look  upmarda. 

The  inflimqce  of  similar  associatioos  may  be  traced  in  the  niu» 
Tersal  practice  <^  decorating  ^e  helmets  of  warriors  with  plumes 
of  feathers ;  in  the  artlfiQiai  means  employed  to  giye  either  a  raat 
o^  apparent  an^oentation  of  stature  to  the  heroes  of  the  buskin ; 
and  id  tbe  forms  of  respectful  salutation  prevalent  in  idl  coun- 
tries ;  which  forms,  however  various  aod  arbitrary  they  any  at 
first  sight  appear,  seem  all  to  agree  (according  to  an  ingenious  re- 
mark of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  In  the  common  idea  of  making  the 
body  less,  in  token  of  reverence. 

Note  (K  k.)  p.  435. 
Longinus  has  expressed  tliib  idea  very  unequivocally,  when  he 
tells  us :  «*  Axfonjf  ag  i^o^,^  rtg  Xoyw  ion  ri  u4^  ;•'  and,  if  possible; 


Oiimvbki^Mtm^,  his  French  tt^nstttbr,  Bdite&if^  ^lifiuiiwf 
^  e^tiiA  effH  ct  ^ forme  Vexctlknce  ei  h  huverafkis  p&feetion  d» 
^  discours.''  To  this  version  Boilean  adds.  ^  CeU's'e^tehd  plus 
'^  iis^ment  ^ue  cela  ne  se  ptut  rehdre  ed  FrdnfoTJ*  Axgofii;  veut 
^  dire  Mmn^faSy  Pextremiit  eh  hauteur  ;  it  qtCU  t/ddi  plus  ilcoi  dans 
^'  te  qui  est  ileti,  Le  mot  sg<^  sifenifie  ^  peu  prfes  U  ib^me  chose, 
•^  d'est  ^  dire,  eriimeniia,  ce  qm  i'eUte  CUd^demu  da  Te^e.  C^est  sur 
*'  c^s  detix  tfermes,  dont  la  significatiod  est  stiperlativei  et  c[ue  Lbn* 
^^  gin  prend  au  figur6,  que  je  me  suis  fortdS  pdiit  soutdnir  que  ton 
'*  dessein  est  de  trailer  du  genre  sublime de  tddqiibnc^  danssotifitti 
'*  haui  point  de  perfection.*'  (Remarques  sur  la  Traductioh  du 
Trait£  du  Sublime.)— O^uvtr^  de  Boilectu,  Tom.  V.  Amftterdata, 
^775.  , 

In  defence  of  Longinus's  ap()lication  of  the  epithet  subliHi^  t6 
Sappho's  Ode^  Mr  Knight  maintains,  that  this  Pdtheiic  is  iiltvai/i 
Stdiime.  '^  All  sympathies/'  he  observes,  *'  excited  by  ju^t  and 
**  appropriate  expression  of  encrgic  passions.  Whether  they  be 
'*  of  the  tender  or  violent,  kind,  are  alike  sublime,  as  th^y  all  tfcnd 
<'  to  expand  and  elevate  the  mind,  dnd  fitt  it  with  those  enthusias- 
**  tic  raptures,  whidb  Longinus  justly  states  to  be  the  true  feeluigs 
^*  of  sublimity.  Hence  that  author  cites  instances  of  the  sublime 
^*  from  the  tenderest  odes  of  love,  as  well  as  from  the  most  terrific 
**  images  of  war,  atid  with  equal  propriety/'  In  a  subsequent  part 
6f  his  work,  Mr  Knight  asserts,  that  '^  in  all  the  fictions,  either  of 
**  poetry  or  imitative  art,  there  can  be  nothing  truly  paUietic,  un- 
**  less  it  be  at  the  same  time  in  some  degree  sublime."  In  this  as- 
sertion he  has  certainly  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  yeaning  in  which 
the  words  Sublime  and  Pathetic  are  commonly  understood  in  our 
language ;  a  standard  of  judgment,  upon  questions  of  this  sort, 
from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to  the  arbitrary  definition  of  any 
theorist ;  not  even  to  the  authority  of  Longinus  himself*  Upon  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that,  like 
roost  other  authors  who  have  treat^  of  Sublimity,  he  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  under  one 
preclie  definition,  the  views  of  sublimity  taken  both  by  the  ancients 
and  by  the  moderns,  without  making  due  allowances  for  the  num- 
berless modifications  of  the  idea,  which  may  be  expectpd  from 
fiieir  different  systems  of  manners,  from  their  different  religious 
creeds,  and  from  various  other  causes.  Whoever  reflects  on  tha 
meaning  of  the  word  Virtus  as  employed  by  the  earlier  Romans^ 
and  compares  it  with  the  Vtrtil  of  their  degenerate  descendants, 
win  not  be  surprised  at  the  anomalies  he  meets  with,  in  attempting 
to  reconcile  completely  the  doctrines  of  ancient  and  mo^^m  critics 
concerning  the  Sublime :  and  will  fioid  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when 
he  is  able  to  give  a  plausible  account  of  somo  of  these  anomalies 
from  their  different  habits  of  thinking,  and  their  different  modes  of 
philosophising  upon  the  principles  of  criticism. 
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<<  App^bte  eft  ft  Fm^.virtjp^.    Vip.  •  utem  pigpfift mmimli  ta(t 

*  fbrtitudo^  cujut  munera  duo  piaxiittft  sM^t^^gJOrtitHok^rib^ 
**  temptio/*— Cic,  Tiw.  2. 1«.    '  ...... 

'*  Firh<«  flijpifia  d'aJbord  la/brce,  ensuite  le^otfTdjg^  cnrnM  la 
^*  grandeur  morale*  C^hi^  les  ltalieiis»  viriu  nedet^igOQ  ipte'^iie 
^'Ma  pratique  des  beaux  arts;  et  le  mot  qiu,  dans  sod  ongiocv  ex* 
<*  primait  la  quality  qui  distingue  ^Riineinmeut  rhommet  eitdauii 
*^  aujoard'hui  k  det  dtres  qui  ont  perdu  la  quality  distioctiYe  de 
'^  I'homme.  Un  Soprano  est  le  Virtuoio  par  excenence."— SaoitL 
Euai  mrlavieette caracthe  du  Tasitm 

In  the  instance  of  the  subUmep  it  seems  to  me  k>  lie  jmach  Jen 
wonderful  that  there  should  be  some  anomalies  m  the  use  mAda^of 
this  word  by  longinus,  when  compared  with  oar  present  sKKiea  of 
Chinkinff  and  of  /ipeaking^  than  that  the  points  of  opiacideiice 
should  De  80  many  between  his  view  of  the  sabject,  aad  that 
irhich  we  meet  with. in  the  bestbook&of  philosophical  crilicistt 
which  have  yet  appeared.  , 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  (althqagb  the  obseivaliiNi 
Bas  no  immediate  connection  with  the  foregoing  tiain  of  tiiiakiag)» 
that  a  talent  for  the  pathetic^  and  a  talent  for  humour^  are  geMmSij 
united  in  the  same  person.  Wit  is  more  nearly  allied  to  a  taste&ir 
the  iuUme.  I  have  found  the  observation  verified,  as  far  as  my  own 
knowledge  extends,  whether  of  men  or  of  boolu.  Nor  do  1  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  expliun  the  fact,  from  the  ackuowMfM 
laws  of  the  human  mind. 

Note  (L  1.)  p.  436. 

The  eloquent  and  philosophical  passage  which  I  am  now  to 
qnote,  with  respect  to  the  final  cause  of  the  pleasures  coonectcd 
with  the  emotion  of  Sublimity,  affords  a  proof,  ikat  the  views  of 
Longinus  occasionally  rose  from  the  professed  and  principal  ob- 
ject of  bis  book  to  other  speculations  oif  a  higher  and  more  com* 
prehensive  nature.  I  shall  give  it  to  my  readers  in  the  waids  of 
D^  Akenside. 

^^  Those  godfike  geniuses  were  woll  assured,  that  Bataia  bad 
^^not  intended  man  for  a  low-spirited  or  ignoble  belog;  bat, 
^*  brining  us  into  life  and  the  midst  of  this  vast  universe,  as  be* 
'^  fore  a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  soiemnity^  that  we 
'^  might  be  spectators  of  all  her  magnifioencei  and  candidata 
'*  high  for  the  prize  vf  glory,  she  has,  therefore,  implanted  in  our 
*'  souls  an  unextinguishable  love  of  every  thing  gieataod  exalted, 
^^  of  every  thing  which  appears  divine  befond  our  oompidte* 
^^siou.  Vt^hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  even  the  whole  world  is 
**  not  an'Vbject  sufficient  for  the  depth  and  capacity  of  hnaaa 
'<  Imagination,  which  often  sallies  forth  beyond  the  limUs  of  ail 
*^tbat  surrounds  us.     h^t  an/  man  cast  bis  e/e  through  the 


<<  wtadMlritoM  k>iir  eki0«ai|oe^  and  comtder  tow  especially  it 
<^  abonaii'wkh  excelldit  and  gtand  abjects,  i^  will  soon  af  X.OQW* 
'^  ledge  for  what  enjojrmeDts  and  piinuhs  wc.were  destiof^l.  Tlius^  • 
^  bf^^temtf  propensity  of  Natare,  we  a^  led  to  admire^ipot 
<^  little  aprl^gs  ^  ahallow  liTolets,  boweter.  clear  and  deticioiisy 
^<  but  eke  Nile^  the  Rhine,  the  Danube^  and  much  more  than  ally 
^  di»  Ooeaii."~£.oii^.  Sect  t4. 

Note  (M  m.)  p.  441. 
Looginns  himself  was  plainty  Unpressed  with  the  same  associa* 
By  when  he  i^marked :  *^  *v4«^  it  vg  xou^i^g  t^iw/Pw  r»  n  «{a7- 
^  /atfTK  Mtt/  ^KtfKn  wwfTot  Ihifogfiffst,  ^  njy  rv  ^rofo;  J4ug  ft^foav 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  thas  translated  by  Boilcau; 
^  Qfumd  le  subUme  vietd ^ (datery*  k^. ;--upon  which  Tcrsiao 
Ihider  obsenres  as  follows :  <*  Notre  iangue  n*a  que  ce  mot 
^'  idater  ponrexprimer  le  mot  ^m^lkt^  qui  est  empruniS  de  la 
'^  temp^te,  et  qui  donne  une  id6e  merreilleuse,  ^  pea  pres  comme 
^<  ce  not  de  Virgile,  abrupUs  nubibus  ignes.  Longia  a  youIu 
^^  donner  ici  une  image  de  hi  fondre  que  Ton  Yoit  plutdt.tomber 
^<  que  partir."— Ooop.  dS?  BaOeau,  p.  10.  Tom«  V*  ed,  Amst 

Note  (N  n.)  p.  448, 

After  consulting  Bailly's  History  of  Astronomy,  I  find  that 
my  memory  has  not  been  so  faithful  on  this  occasion  as  I  had 
imagined,  and  that  I  have  connected  with  this  particular  descrip* 
tion,  scTeral  ideas  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  same  work* 
As  it  appears  to  me,  howefer,  of  more  consequence,  at  present^ 
to  iUastrate  my  own  idea  than  to  rectify  this  trifling  inadvertency^ 
I  hare  allowed  the  passage  to  remain  as  it  was  originally  written* 
(See  Hist,  de  I'Astron.  Mod.  lir.  7.) 

•  In  the  hurry  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  notes  on  this  Essay,  I 
neglected  to  refer,  on  a  fotmer  occasion  (when  speaking  of  the  in«  _ 
timate  connection  between  the  ideas  of  the  literal  and  of  the  rdu 
gums  Sublime),  to  the  descriptioD  given  by  Thomas  of  the  sublime  ^ 
eloquence  of  Bossnet.  It  is  a  description  not  uinvorthy  of  Bossuet 
himself ;  but  1  am  prevented  by  its  length  from  quoting  it  here,  I 
cannot,  however,,  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing, a  few 
unconnected  sentences : 

*^  Jamais  personne  n*a  parM  de  Dieu  avec  tant  de  dignity.  La 
*'  Divinity  est  dans  ses  discours  comme  dans  Tunivers,  remuant 
"  ttnit,  agitant  tont^-^-Dans  son  Eloquence  sublime,  il  se  place  entre 
*y  Dieu  et  Phomme,  ii  s'adresse  d  eux  tonr'a-tour>  Qui  micux 

**  que  lui,  a  parl6  de  la  vie,  de  la  mort,  de  r^terfiit^,  du  tems  ?  Ces 
'*  id^s  par  elle»-n]fdme  fnspirent  h  i'lmagioationune  esp^ce  de  ter. 
"  renr,  qui  n'e&t  pas  loin  du  sublime.  A  travers  une  foule  de 

**  s^ntimens  qui  TentrainentyBossuet  ne  fait  que  prononcer  de  temps 
'^  en  temps  des  mots;  et  ces  mots  alors  font  frissonner,  comme  les 


^<  rmit,  dans  k  silence  des  fordts,  et  qui  I't^rtiss^nt  d'th!  tfkhger 

^  qii'U ne  ^fiemnoit pas^'"  * 'Mids  ee <ftti  ktMtigM te fAiHi,  cf'est 

*^  l'kiii^tii6^rt£^  de  ses  mcnivettefits,  c^t  vori  iitie  qOi  se  mdte  i 
K  totit.  H  ^emhle  qu^  da  flotnniet  d*oii  n«%i  €lev^>  11^  d«fcoane  des 
<^  gfatid*  ^teemem  qoi  te  passent  sous  sKft  J^ti^t^  €t  ^H 1^  ra- 
^  GOfiAe  ^  des  homines  qui  sont  en  baa.** 

Note  (O  o.)  p.  456* 

In  hia  argoanent  eoncermng  the  Ckmp  tFOeii  MSikttttf  FdhCrl 
rests  his  opinioa»  not  on  any  general  pbilosopbieat  eon&ideratidM, 
bnt  on  the  res«dts  which  his  good  sense  soggestiki  to  him^  from  the 
records  of  military  history,  and  from  his  own  personal  obfcervatiori 
and  experience,  the  following  sh«irt  quotation  will  conij^  What 
I  have  stated  in  the  tex%  concermng  the  tmifei^rty^  of  the  preju- 
dice there  meniaoned,  st  the  period  when  he  wrote ;  a  cifetm^ 
stance  which,  when  contratted  wiMi  the  glaring  absnnlity  whiefr  it 
now  presents  to  tiie  most  superficial  inquirefs,  may  be  regarded  as 
good  evidence  of  the  progress  which  the  tJieory  oi  the  human  niiiid 
baa  made  during  the  course  of  the  last  century. 

^  C*est  le  sentiment  g^n6rai  que  le  coup  d'o^l  ne  d^pelMi  pas 
**  de  nous,  que  c'est  un  present  de  la  nature,  que  les  campagpes 
**  ne  le  donnent  point,  et  qu'en  un  mot  ?i  faut  I'apporter  en  nais- 
^*  sant,  sans  quoi  les  yeux  du  monde  les  plus  pergans  ne  voy* 
*'  ent  gonte  et  marchent  dans  les  tendtoes  le«r  plus  Ipaisscs.  On 
^'  ae  trompe ;  nous  avons  tons  le  coup  d'dell  selon  hi  portion  <f  esprit 
^^  et  de  hou  sens  qu'il  a  plu  h  la  providence  de  ntms  d^paitif.  11 
^  niit  de  Pun  et  de  I'autre,  mats  Pspcquis  I'aHlne  et  le  perfectionne, 
**•  et  l»€3tp§rience  nous  Fassure,'***— ^ 

»fc  M^**  Phibpttmen  avoit  un  coup  (TceU  admirahle.  On  n€  Mt 
**  pas  le  consid6rer  en  lui  comme  un  pr6sent  der  la  riature,  mais 
**  connne  le  fruit  de  T^tude,  de  rapplication,  et  de  son  extreme 
^'passion  pour  la  guerre.  Plutarque  nous  apprend  la  m6thode 
**  dbnl  il  se  servit  pour  voir  de  tout  autres  yeux  que  de  ceuz  des 
^  autres  pour  la  conduite  des  armies,"  &c.  &c.  &e. 

Note  (P  p.)  p.  471. 

^  Ceux  qui  passeut  leor  vie  dahs  la  society  la  phis  ^ndue  sont 
**  bien  bom^,  8*11$  ne  prennent  pas  facilcment  \xnfaci  fin  et  defeat, 
<^0t  s'ib  n'acquidrent  pas  la  codnoissance  du  cotur  humahk^-^Ley 
deux  Reputatiofts.    Conte  moral,  par  Madame  de  StUery. 

Qainctilian  seems  to  employ  the  f^rase  sengus  comnhtnit  m  the 
same  acceptation  neariy  with  the  French  word  taef.  **  Sentum 
**  ipsum,  qui  communis  dicitur,  ubi  discet,  cum  se  a  congressu,  qui 
'*  non  hominibus  solum,  sed  muUis  quoque  animalibus  naturahsest, 
"  scgregant?" 

On  which  passage  Tumcbus  remarics;  '*  per  sensum  communem^ 
*'  intelligit  peritiam  quandam  et  experientiain,  qua  ex  hominum 
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I.  X^Akitti^mt  QCtmimMf  vsw  Mm  to^^eMtr  cne  of  the  jualUiei 
9f  TiwUr  »i— tim^  ptcnikir  deUcacy  of  peregrtioa,  widcttXtike'ilienice 
tD9chof  A^Uiod  iMtti> allies  flRHtt  haJiilt  of  dnat  Mtention  to  thosd 
alilghler  Miog^  iBvUch  escape  general  notice ;  a  quality  which  h 
very  commonly  confounded  (sometimes  by  D'Alembert  himselO 
with  that  sennbUity  to  beauty,  uphich  is  measured  by  the  degree  of 
pleatwe  communicated  id  the  observer.  It  appears  to  me,  at  the 
fla^.1iaia«to  be  pmfasMe,  that  when  he  thus  employed  the  word, 
l^iad  a»  eyecA4%  ^  ^^^^  questions  coficenifng  tnte,  which  (as^ 
Ibcbm  laad)  fall  under  the  profintfe  of  the  90m(msemr.  Mo  per- 
aCAy  I.afipfeheitd,  would  use  Put  to  express  »  quick  perception  of 
Ae.beauigF  of  a  fine  pKiepeel-«4ior  doea  it  seem  to  be  often  or  yery 
CG«ractiy  applied  to  a  quick  and  lively  perception  of  the  beauties 
of  wn^iiil^  *^  On  peut>  €e  me  semble^  d'^rds  ces  reflexions,  r6- 
^  poadre  an  deux  mots  k  la  queMsoD  soufentagiid^  si  ie  sentinient 
*f  est  pr6f6iable  i  la  discussion^  pour  juger  un  onvrage  de  gotiU 
^  L'imprassiaa  est  le  juge  naturel  du  premier  moment,  ia  discus- 
*'  sion  Test  du  second*  Dans  les  personoes  qui  jotgnent  i  la  finesse 
<<  at  i  la.  piomptitude  du  iait  la  netletd  et  la  justesse  de  i'esprit, 
*^  le  second  juge  ne  fera  pour  I'ordinaire  que  confirmer  les  arrto 
«  rcttdus  par  la  pvemier/'  he.  tec* 

Note  (Qq.)^  487. 

In  the  article  Beam  of  the  French  EneychpAKef  mention  is  nradc^ 
of  a  tieatiie  on  the  ieauUfidf  by  8t  Augustiae,  which  is  now  Iost» 
Soma  idea,  however,  wa  are  tokl,  may  be  feimed  of  its  contents 
firom  d&ffereat  passages  scattered  through  his  cither  writinga.^^The 
idaakem  aechbel  to  9t  Augustine  amounts  to  this»  that  the  dis* 
tinctivachavacter  of  bemt^  iS|  that  e36act  relation  of  the  parts  of 
a  whoU  to  each  other^  which  ccnsstitutes  its  unify.  *"  Cest  PunUS 
*f  qui  coDstitue,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  forme  et  Fessence  du  beau  en 
**  toot  genre.  Omnk  fmro  jmlchrHudmisfontaf  tmUas  est^-^The 
theory  certainly  is  lUH  of  very  great  vahie ;  but  the  attempt  is  cu- 
rioua,  whe»  connected  wkh  the  history  of  the  author  and  with  that 
of  his  age. 

With  respect  to  this  attempt  (which  may  be  considered  as  a  ge- 
neralisation of  the  theory  of  Utility^  it  may  be  remarked  fartiwr, 
that  altbaugh  evidently  kt  ta^ confined  to iodsdeotf  die  elements 
oi  the  BeauAifal,  yet  that  it  includea  a  larger  proportion  than  many 
othen^  of  those  higi^  baautiesy  which  S^na  the  chief  objects  of 
study  te  a  man  af  jrefined  taste. 

**  Deniqae  sit  qood  vis,  itmpto  iimtaxat  et  wmm/* 

**  Still  follow  sense  of  eveiy  art  the  soul : 

^'  Parts  SDSwering  parts,  wiU  slide  into  a  wh^UJ* 
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Even  in  the  works  of  nature,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their 
Beauty  to  a  philosophical  eye,  is  the  Unity  of  Design  which  they 
everywhere  eihibit~On  the  mind  of  St  Augustine^  who  had  been 
originally  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Manicheans,  this  view  of  the 
subject  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  apecoliariy  strong 
impression. 

Kote  <R  r.)  p.  507- 
.  The  same  remark  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  the  fine  artii-^ 
**  A  true  connoisseur/'  says  a  Itfte  writer,  who  has  had  the  best  op* 
portunities  to  form  a  just  opinion  on  this  pointy  *'  who  sees  the 
**  work  of  a  great  master,  seizes,  at  the  firvt  g)anoe»  its  merits  and 
^  its  beauties.  He  may  afterwards  discover  defects ;  bat  he  ai- 
**  ways  jet«trns  to  that  which  pleased  him,  and  would  rather  admire 
'*  than  find  fault.  To  begin  with  finding  fault  where  there  are 
«  beauties  to  admire,  is  a  sure  proof  of  want  of  taste.  This  remark 
*'  is  ihe  resuU  fffse^oeral^^rs  qfm^  oi$ervatia9  in  holy.  Ail  the 
*/.  young  men  looked  tor  defects  m  the  finest  works  of  Conre^, 
*'  GuidOt  and  Raphael,  in  the  Venus  de  Medlcis,  the  Apollo  Beln- 
^<  dere,  and  the  Church  of  St  Peter ;  wherea3»  those  who  profited 
*'  by  the  lessons  which  w^^re  g^ven  them  saw  only  beautiea.^WDa- 
im^igno^  p.  110. 

Taste  is  defined  by  the  same  writer  to  be  ^  the  discemaumt  qf 
*'  the  heatUiftdy  The  definition  is  obviously  much  too  confined 
aiid  partial ;  as  the  discernment  of  &ults  as  well  as  of  beauties  is  a 
necesaary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  this  power.  But  it  has 
the  merit  of  touching  on  that  ingredient  or  element  which  is  the  • 
in<]at  e^ferUial^  of  the  whole ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  or  snbstra- 
turn  of.  all  the  rest,  and  the  only  one  whene  education  can  do  but 
little  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  According  to  the  vulg^ir 
idea,  Taste  may  be  defined  to  be  '*  the  discernment  of  blemishes.'* 

*'  Have  you  read/*  s^s  Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters^  ^  Lovd  Cla* 
**  ffttttdon^s  Continuation  of  his  History  ?  Do  you  remenher  Mr  *  *'s. 
^  account  of  it  before  it  came  out?  How  well  he  recollected  all  tbe 
**  faults,  and  how  utterly  he.  forgot  all  the  beauties :  Surely  die 
*^  gfo^sest  taste,  is  better  dban  such  a  sort  of  d€^ea.cfm**^^^tamurs 
of€rftiy^'Mnofu    Letter 35. 

Note  (S  sO  p.  535. 
,^  Xbe  aocaunt  given  by  Aeynolds  hinaclf  of  what  he  fislt  upon  this 
oecasloR^  does  not  acoind  btaraliy  with  the  iiction  of  the  {M^t ;  as 
it  )ftppeafs  that  his  Jh-st  raptures  were  inconsrderabi^y  ih  coiopa- 
rison  <?^tl)<»}!  which  ne  experienced  af^wards,  upcQ  &  carctfui.aad 
critical  examination  of  ftii^aelkV  Works^  Tkejaa^  therefoie»is 
incoavparably  mai^e  fatoufiAb  tiian  the  ^^lofsoti,  to  the 
stated  in  the  tc«t.    ■         "  .^  ;  .     . .       ' 


h.  ,  :    • 
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APPENDIX 


/    ii  '       ArtzcuI.    (See  pp«  S78,  370«>        ** 

Tflt  following  Is  a  rerjr  imperfect  abstract  of  Dr  P^irr*0  ob- 
serratiotis  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  mbUmis.  I  risgret 
that  circumstapces  rendered  it  Impossible  for  me,  before  sending 
ft  to  ^e  press,  to  submit  it  to  the  revisal  and  corrections  of  my 
teamed  f'riend ;  but  as  I  baye,  in  etery  sentence,  scrapnionslj 
copied  his  words,  I  trust  that  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  his 
argnment,  but  what  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  muttliited 
and  disjointed  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

Aft  I  haTe  not  mentioned  in  the  Note  which  g^re  occasion  to 
Dr  Parr's  strictures,  the  grounds  on  which  I  presomed  to  call 
in  question  the  coinmon  etymology  of  iublimis^  I  think  ft  pro- 
per to  acknowledge  here,  that  he  has  pointed  his  arguments,  witbt 
tiie  most  sagacious  precision,  against  the  two  '  considerationi' 
which  tacitly  weighed  with  me  In  rejecting  that  etymology  as 
unsatisfttctory.  The  one  is  the  base  and  abject  origin  which  It  as* 
signs  to  a  word,  identified,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  languages^' 
with  all  onr  loftiest  and  most  uncarthfy  conceptions**  The  other^ 

*  loyiddiiif 'to  ntMf  to  tUs  coniideiatioii^  I  am  mv  fd^aWve  bow 
oonpleldjr  IkatoshSof  wial^  in  thelMgkaiing  of  the  preeedn^  £B»y»  Ihad 
written  on  the  jiwiiial  and  anccaMive  Irmsifitat  in  the  meaaiag  of  woids,  so 
often  exemplified  io  the  htftoiy  of  all  lan^raages.  Of  this  ||{eiienil  iact^  not 
16518  inieresnike  to  the  philosopher  than  to  the  pbilologer,  a  copious  variety  of 
coHoiis  and  highly  iiMractive  hmanees  are  produced  by  Dr  Parr,  in  the  * 
coone  of  the  cUfferent  commnmcations  wi^  yttudi  he  hat  hitett  fiivaured  ili«w 
While  pemahag  these,  I  hare  freqoeDtly  recollected  a  paange  which  stnick 
me  forcibly  soane  years  ago,  hi  as  anonymous  pavphlet  published  at  Oxford ; 
and  which  expresses  so  happily  my  own  idea  of  th^  nature  and  Talue  of  Pr 
Parr's  pblislogleflii  disqirisftioos,  thart  I  shall  take  the  liberty  id  adolirft  as  part 
of  this  Notai  Whether^  leameit  aathor*  in  wntiDg  H^badinrTiew.tfasll* 
lnstrio«is  setiolar'  to  whonv  I  at  prsaent  appl^  it»  oc  a^me.  jphilps«iphiad  giani* 
maciao  yet  nnknoWu  to  fiune,  I  am  not  entitled  to  cotijectnir^ 

^*^rhere  Is,  I  doubt  not,  a  clue  to  every  mazy  dtoce  of  nuiaan'  tbboght, 
which  we  trace  di  the  Ic^tnre  of  langoa^  Vhhn*  ortise  mlhifelted;  it  a|v' 
pear*  siaqrie  edongh :  And  the  more  siaiplcf  H  is^ '  tfae'ercaftcv  is  tfae  aoMSlnf 


the  discovery.  And  yet  m  soch  matters  the  world  are  apt  to  shew  Mm* 
lltade  and  contempt,  when  they  ought  most  to  admire  and  to  be  thanuuK 
•  •  •  •  Sacb  iqjostice  wilt  no^  I  trust,  deter  a  philosophical  critic 
from  attemptmg  to  solve  the  instate  phenomena  of  langaage  wUeh  still  re* 
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Ibe  anotttloiii,  •»<  (tt  I  ecmcelved)  inezpHcAIe  exfnricni  wUci 
it  gives  to  the  pfeporitioB  wbio  eontejr  a  neaiiiof  dheefljr  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  it  is  generally  ttoderstood.  I  ahalY  take 
the  liberty,  accowUiigljv  to  ariaage  Dr  Bwr's  obMnmlimn  ander 
two  separate  heads,  corresponding  to  tha  two  di^dnet  dhjectloBi 
which  they  are  intended  to  obTiate. 

I. 

Mr  Stewart  rejects  the  conmonly  reoaiTed  denTatioii  ot  rafu 
limis  from  supra  limum.  But,  when  a  language  fornishes  all  the 
constituent  pa^ts  of  a  conpound  word,  and  when  no  <»ther  part 
of  that  faugnage  offers^  e?en  to  onr  conjecture,  anj  other  tomt^ 
there  surely  is  abundant  reason  for  our  acquiescence  un  that  ety* 
mology,  which  contains  nothing  irrational  and  absard. 

That  phrase^  which,  to  us,  who  live  at  a  distant  time,  appean 
degrading,  may  not  hare  borne  the  sameappeafaoce  to  thoae  wha 
tpolie  and  wrote  in  that  language.  By  the  force  of  mere  castoa^ 
figuratiTC  expressions  acquire  grandeur  and  energy  from  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  even  the  insignificant  or  .of. 
fensive  notions  which  adliere  to  the  parts  separately  considered^ 
may  be  unseen  and  unfiSt,  when  they  are  compounded^  and,  in 
that  compounded  state,  are  applied  metaphorically. 

Elevation  above  the  earth  might  be  expressed  by  a  term  to 
which  custom  would  give  Che  sense  of  indefinUe  elefation|  and 
elevation  itself  is  a  property  so  agreeable  to  the  mind^  that  we  at 
once  approve  of  fit  term,  which  exprasses  it  luminously.  Even 
single  terms  acquire  beau^  or  dignity  by  thdr  unioo  with  other 
terms  without  the  aid  of  composilioa;  aad  hence  the  precept  of 
Horace, 


^  Dixerii  egregie,  notmn  ti  ealiida  varinna 
«  Reddidint  jnaetoM  aevma»*' 

f^ifl;  «d  Fiiiae%  V.  47, 48b 

Mire  is,  as  a  physical  object^  ofitmsive.    But  who,  upon  that 
account,  wiH  object  to  the  following  passage  in  Juveud  i 

^  QmlHis  arte  benigii«» 
^  Et  wtdicre  luto  finxil  prascordia  Tifao.^ 
Sat.  xlv.  54. 

main  unexplained, 
eruditioot  a  stroog  i 
aoce  also^  either  self^uglu  or  metbodicaOy  MsqoinMl*  vUli  tol  tme^'  kfie 
which  embles  as  to  sort,  to  diftcrifuinate^  and  to  absUact  idaas^  ta  keow  tbem 
agiun  under  aD  the  cbaageft  of  dress  and  postnre,  and  to  keep  a  steady  ty 
opoB  them,  aa  thay  mingle  with  ttio  confosed  and  sUfthig  erawd.  13iii  con- 
buiation  of  qualities  is  mdaad  rare :  but  theaa  have  bees  aaea  so  varlaari^ 
giaed,  though  few ;  and  soma  periiaps  thwastiU  ai»a  t  Om^ikaawllera  ii^ 
who  could  not  render  a  more  aceeptaUe  service  to  the  lovexs  of  ^mcieat  lean* 
iog«  than  by  guidmg  their  foolataps  thraogh  this  pelplexfaig  kbyriol^* 


^*  conjuDgendU  TerbiS)  at  f 
<<  TUB  iMnwrnpieBtiMi 

^<  Yidetis  versvlifoqiuu  et  expectorai^  ex  conjunctione  facta  esse 
«^  Terba,  non  nata.**  Cicero  Jh  Oratore^  L.  III.  To  an  Eng. 
lishman,  when  he  reads  expeeiorat  in  Latin,  the  word  loses  no« 
thing  of  its  force,  because  we  haTe  a  word  with  a  similar  sound 
and  an  undignified  literal  sense  in  our  own  tongue,  and  the  *^  junc? 
^<  turn*'  with  *<  paTor^  and  <'  sapient!^**  heightened  doabtles^ 
tbe  effect  to  a  Roman  reader.  When  a  Roman  met  with  ^*  ver* 
**  sutiioqus^/*  he  flelt,  from  the  composition  of  the  word,  mor^ 
than  he  would  feel  when  he  read  ^*  Tersutus**  and  *^  loquor''  se- 
paratelj.  Qj  the  common  experienoe  of  all  reader^,  and  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  (;ritics,  words  compounded  of  parts^  which 
have  no  grandeur^  become  grand  from  com)[>ositloo. 
t  •  #  «  • 

|n  the  fonoation  of  nilimfi^  I  su3|i^t  that  not  <<  dirtuiesiit'^ 
the  property  of  UniiW^  but  ^^  tenacity,"  the  f^fkci,  of  it^  is  ^if 
eluded  in  the  word,  and  tba^  the  addition  of  aulf  or  sup^  sugg^ 
ed  the  notion  of  exemption  from  that  effisct,  and  thus  the  notion 
of  **  soaring  "  indefinitely  would  be  formed  in  the  nund* 

In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  we  read. 


ht^i  (^^  CSXor,  ffXX*  Off  ImT^ 
ftim^  f/CMXXs  vfiir^i  i'KfMt  TfMfiiht ; 


Vers.  1«W. 


The  efact  of  «ftototare^  tenjicaty^  it  hnn  ivggestad  to  the 
mind.  It  was  that  tenacity  which  would  have  liMspt  the  x^^ 
from  falling  out  from  the  helmet,  and  rescued  Ajftx  from  all  ha- 
zard bj  QQt  falling  out.  He  disdained  to  use  it.  Now,  is  there 
any  thing  degj^^ing  (n  t^e  phrase  MffS^  ^{i^i  I  N09  si|99^^ 
We  readinHorace^  Od.  U  JII.  %  31, 

<*  VirtiM  reclildeiM  immeritis  mori 
€>oeliim  negHta  tentat  Iter  via, 
Coetusque  vulgares  ^l  ndam 

Spernit  huniaoi  fogiente  penna.** 

Hera  wo  have  a  seoea  of  gtand  Uiaa^  and  tbe  aiibjaetJtsatf  te 
grand.  Is  that  grandeur  dimiaished  by  that  laoistare  of  the  c^rtl^ 
with  which  we  often  associate  the  noUoii  of  dirtiaefis  ?  No ;  foa 
tenaci^,  the  effac^  of  9i^istuw».iiot  dktteesa^  i^  iNMe  th^assoeiat* 
Gd  idea.  Baxter,  I  know,  iatefpreta  i«AifS  by  ^  p ollutam  «e 
humhiam.''  But  he  has  not  sbeiru  where  ndtm^  in  any  other  pas. 
sage,  implies  moisture  with,  filthiaess,  though^  ia  reafity,  the  ex- 
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teml  object,  humus  tub,  uiist  tlwajs  be  ^  dtrfy."  Jciras  iftj& 
<*  Uumidan,  quatmas  pniro  Ktberi  opponitur.''  Bet  no  sue* 
opposition  is  expresied  in  the  context,  and  tire  word  itBeffoer- 
iainlj  does  not  suggest  it  I  tUnk  that  udum  kunum  means  <*  the 
<<  groaad,  whidi,  by  its  moistttfe,  wonld  obstruct  the  motion  of 
^*  the  body  to  which  it  adhered,  in  any  attempt  to  rise.*'  Here, 
then,  tenacity  is  the  idea  retained,  and  the  idea  of  filthiness,  which 
is  naturally  the  concomitant  of  humus  uda^  is  dropped. 

In  the  formation  of  sublimis  the  process  of  the  mind  seems 
to  me  to  be  this*    Ldmus  has  the  property  of  ^'  obstructing." 
That  to  which  the  word  sublimis  was  appUe4,  i«  ^^  raised  above 
((  the  obstructing  cause.''     It  can  soar-— it  does  soar;-r«ad  dins 
the  notion  of  ^*  soaring  indefinitely*'  is  bmiliariyed  to  the  mind« 
The  origin  of  the  word,  and  its  literal  signification,  did  not  pre- 
eent  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  hearer.    Bj  ens. 
iom,  the  word  had  acquired  the  sense  of  ^'  soaring"  in  tiie  way 
probably  whicli  i  hare  stated  ;  and  neither  limair,  nor  the  mere 
circumstance  of  being  *^  raised  super  limum,''  was  ever  thought 
of,  when  the  power  of  the  word  to  express  elevation  had  been  es- 
tablished.   The  idea  of  ekration  itself  is  so  agreeable  and  so  in- 
teresting, as  not  to  leave  leisure  or  inclination  for  analysing  the 
word  by  which  <^ elevation"  was  expressed.    ' 

o  •  •        '  o  -      ^  o 

Ih 

Here  an  objector  might  start  up  and  lay,  how  is  it  that  m 
the  Latin  language  sub  means  ^^  under,"  and  '*  above,"  or  **  up  ?* 
1  admit  the  &ct ;  but  contend  that  the  same  letters,  with  the  saoM 
soond,  are  9^  di£forent  extraction,  and  so  different,  as  to  be 
adapted  even  to  contrary  significations.  Let  it  be  ranarked, 
that  I  am  going  to  speak  of  ««6,  when  compounded  with  a  verb, 
to  express  ^<  elevation." 

^  Qnantom  vere  novo  viridis  se  fv^iajf^ihntt." 

ViBO.  £(1.  x.  7^ 
Servins,  <^  Suhjicky  vei  sursumjadty  vel  st^ierjaeU*** 
**  Infrmuuit  mKi  cnmu^  ant  coipon  sattn 
^  Su^jickaU  in  eqiMM^  etstrictis  enubni  adsaoL" 

ViAG.  Aem.  xii.  asS. 

Servins,  ^^  Su^ftdunt  in  equos^  super  equos  jaciunt;  sed  pro- 
^*  prie  non  est  locutus,  maglsque  coutrarie ;  nam  subfictre  esto2»- 
^*  quid  subierjacere*'  The  scholnst,  whom  we  often  very  impro- 
perly call  Serviusy  was  puzzled,  as  must  be  many  a  modem  reader, 
by  the  opposite  senses  of  the  same  word;  but  1  am  confident  io 
my  ability  to  solve  the  difficulty  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr 
Stewart.     I  must  go  on  with  examples. 

^,  At  laia  exsstnat  oada 
**  Verlicibufl^  nigramque  alls  M^^Mtat  araiam.*' 

Viae*  Gsoii.  iti.  fia 
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I  pass  on  to  Lucretius, 


i<  Ter  ftunnm  ad  iammwi  lecti  M^^ta  relmk." 

ViBO.  Qearg,  iv.  38&. 


.    ^TibisuaveidftdalateUiit 
"  SummUtit  flores.'' 

lib.  t.  9. 


**  Atqne  efflire  foi-as,  itieoqne  extollere  I 

**  Saxaque  mtoedare^  et  areme  toHere  nimboe.** 

Lib.  vi.  roe. 


'<  Sic  et  Averna  loca  alitibus  mummitert  debent 
^  Moriifeiaiu  vim,  de  term  qa«  saigit  in  anna.' 

Libr  Yi.  818. 

Other  poets  write  so : 


**  Aspice  qnot  fiimmtffot  bunins  fohnosa  coloras.** 

Profjirt.  L.  i.  £(,  t. 

SummUtaty  **  sends  up/* 

^  Snii^nt  adversa  mtbrutm  fronte  colabrB.** 

LuCAM,Ii.ix.  634. 

BersniaQDus  has  the  foilowiDg  note :  ^^  Surrecta  MSS*  dao> 
^^  h.  e*  sursum  erectae  a  fronte  ipsius,  ne  earn  asptoeient**'  . 

<<  Certatim  strnctoa  turreda  molis  ad  astra 
**  In  media  stetit  nrbe  rogos." 

SlLlUt  ItALICUSy  I*  ii.  599; 

^  Telisqoe  repoatis 
**  5^mi«iOJ  tendnnt  alta  ad  capitoUa  dextraa.*' 

SlLlUB  iTALieUS,  Ik  xlL  640. 

Drakenborch  id  the  note  says :  '^  Summissa  dextra  hie  sunt 
^'  elatae,  sursum  emissae  :  supra  L,  i.  ▼.  673." 

*  *  *  •  * 

In  prose  writers  we  have  sub  for  ^^  up."  ^'  SuUeoare  men* 
<<  turn  sinistra/'  Cicero ;  ^'  mbUvare  miseroa,"  Cicero*  it  oc« 
curs  uudtT  another  form^  ms^  whtch  hereafter  will  be  explained* 
Sustineoy  '^  1  hold  up ;"  suspicion  ^'  i  louh  up."  Mr  Stewart 
will  have  the  goodness  particularly  to  mark  the  form  m».  Let 
us  return  to  stA,  Sublatus  mcuns  ^'  lifted  up/'  *^  Quum  Camil* 
*^  Ins,  subjectus  a  circumsuntibus  in  equum^  '^>^7>  L.  vi.  c.  24^ 
*<  raised  or  lifted  up  upon  the  horse.'  GroooTius  in  his  not» 
produces  the  followin|(  passage  from  Livy,  L  il\xu  c.  37:  ^^  Sa» 
*^  luti  fuit  eques,  qui  raptiro  ipse  desiluit,  pavidumque  regem  tis 
**  equum  subjedt" — ^-ivy,  L.  fii.  c.  x. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  foregoing  instances  are .  abundantly  sufficient  to  shew 
that  suby  when  compounded|  often  signifies  to  ^*  miae  up/' 

Qq 
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Upm  suij  <  wba^i  iitandi^g  ^  aloae»  i  <  speak  4oiiMf«H^«  -  Xture 

is  a  paaaage  in  Livy^  M^here  subire  may  k^Tp  the  sense  of  ^^^^^ 
^'  cending  ;''  but  I  am  not  poBitlfe^  and  sball  offer  a  difiemi^'ck- 
planation;  '^  Bquites  dib  igoari  piig03»  f t  ticlorm  smmm 
^^  ftteterunl,  de'wde  ipsi,  quantum  ejuis,  subire  potoraqt,  sparfgs 
^^  fugaGallos  circa  radices  montis  consectati ' cecidere  aut  oepere," 
would  rather  explain  sMre,  ^  tp  eiPttetf"  ani;  accovat&r 
it  thus.  When  we  go  into  the  open  air^  the  sky  is  aboTe  us ; 
when  we  go  into  the  house,  part  of  the  house  is  above  us  ;  when 
vnd  go  into  a  forest,  the  trees  are  abore  \H  ;  Jttnce^  ^^  to  go  an- 
*^  der,"  first  joined  with  the  notion  of  '^  going  into,"  was  after* 
wards  separated  from  it,  and  signified  perluips  ^^  mere  entitoce.** 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Manllios,  viuBce  m^  ArsMieam 
*^  to  come  upi  or  advance,"  and  afterwards  has  a  sigiificatwm 
not  very  dissimilar.     Speaking  of  the  star  Andromeda,  %e  says, 

**  Ilia  subit  contra,  vprsainque  a  gurgite  frootem 

■<  Erigit,  tt  toriis  iunttens  orbibas  alte 

^  Eniunit,  iic  totu  siiblimU  corpore  feitor. 

^^  Sed  quaoiiim  Mb  ttubii,  ne^ae  ejuculata  prafoado  ^sCy 

^*  l&  taiiluw  revoUt,  laxninque  per  aethera  lydit** 

lib.  V,  595w 

Herre  subire  means  <^  tt>  come  fowanJLs  or  advance,"  and  jast 
stopa  short  of  ^^  eotraoi^  or  aifMTaU" 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  subj  standing  alone, 
never  has  the  sense  of  ^'  up.''  But  in  composition  it  freqiiefllly 
has  that  sense ;  and  finding  upon  my  former  paper  two  or  three 
additional  example^,.!  will  subjoin  them* 

.  ^  fit  nox  alta  pcrias  bi^ia  auhwcta  tpoebat.*' 

ViRG.  AeiL  T. 

^'  SMnekitur  magna  matmm  re^ua  caterva.** 

AoL  xu 

"  Turn  stiblecat  tpsnm." 
'"     '  ^6a*x« 

Mr  Stevrart  vriil  permit  me  to  observe,  that,  ta  one  modern 
language,  the  Spanish,  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  with  (he 
Latin  upon  the  power  of  sub  to  express  *'  elevation "  in  com- 
pounded words. 

Subida^  ^^  an  ascent,  or  going  up.'* 

Subid^rOf  **  a  high  place,** 

SubidetOj  **  that  Is  ascended  "  **  that  one  must  ascend/' 

Suhido^  **  lofty,  high,  proud,  haughty." 

Subid6rj  **  one  that  rises  up,  or  goes  up.*' 

Subir^  **  to  go  up,  to  rise." 

SubUvacion^  "  rising  up,"  "  a  sedition." 

Sublccar,  ^^  to  move  a  sedition  or  insurrection," 

Subkmackm;  <<  sublimation/'  <<  lifting  up,"  <<  extoUing." 


otsibyhnt  were  uaablMo  explain  it.    '"'  Su&  ptepositlb  Bignl-. 

■  '     «*  Tet  fla&uiia  ad  stmnunm  sutjwta  reluxit/. 
<<  Corpora  salto 

u  e»  Bttpua  jacitfnt;  modb,  infra, ' 

«  OamladnqQe  romdieoni, 
"  Sii^«pi«  pavitante^i  ntero,  eylvaftqae  pctivit,*;  ^ 

<<  Pedibusque  rotamm 

Oiomed.  !.  I.  p.  407.  cd.  Piitech,  Koiiiw  MaroeUiw  shall 
foUaw*  "  *^w  est  8uM«8  ja^cre,  6^ppoflere,"  an^  of  thw 
tho  more  general  siguiacatioa  he  gives  three  instances,  but  adds, 
"  suium  jacetVj'BxcrBBCcre,*'  and  gif e«  itliree  examples,  all  of 
which  Ik^LYQMreafiy  pfod^oad.  .  Mf.gt^waft.wUl  .^J^.j^lflf^sed.fp 
DOtice  the  old  word  susum^ 

"  iSuSftwfflre,  extollere,  JEiuiii^.Afe^a^.  ,,    ,. 

**  Sol  qim  candeDlem  in  ccclo  wMinmt,  faccm." 

^^Subrigere  ^ni&(At,st^um  erigsr^y  quq.y.^rbo  rusUci  i|tuntur, 
quum  tritSB  fruges  ad  ?cntilanduni  in  arcis  eriguntur.  V iRGIl^,  Am  " 
Lib.  IT.  ■    1     * 

«*TotUa|pMe»tolidenoraBittait,  tot«Krrig#aaris»''   ..      ^    i 

So  fkt  Nonitts  MareeHus.  Ot  surrigen  I  have  giren  e«- 
amples,  \n .  the  faoxous  work  JD«  C<w«  lii^gm  fattnc^  j  oseph 
Scaliger  in  chapter  155th  treats  of  "  praBpositiouum  cfficicus  ot 
"  toateria."  *  In  (geftmt)  intra  ;  ex,  e£tr<t ;  cm^  mtra  ;  i»,  in- 
fra f.  9upf  supra  f  fttit  ©oi»  sic  prius  i  ^pp^tpa  sub,  ab  M,  ut  ab^ 
ab  M.  Sed  antea  orto  sunt,  inter,  infer,  super,  exter,  deiiidc,  2n. 
Ura,  infera,  supera,  extera,  queniadmodum  ex  Phccnomems  Cice. 
roois  observari  potuit^ 

<*  TorvuB  Draeo  lerpit,  nibtev,  9t^ettipt9  retorqnens." 

Scaliger  is  right  enough  in  his  abj  from.4«b,  Ba^,  wh^^a  he 
Enys.  **«M),  fuit  enim  sic  prius,  postea  sub,  ab  uirV'^  con- 
founds words  of  diflferent  origin,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Chapter  the  33d  turns  upon  the  •'  eonscMiaiituio  ttiutatio  ift  oopi- 
",  posiiione."  »*  B  mutotur  in.C,  F,  G,  L,  M,  P»  R-  Succurro^ 
9uffero,  suggero,  sullevo,  summitto^  suppeto,  surripio..    Id  Acolcn* 
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eadem  conncxio  est ,  .MaJu|)i?nv9».^y«^i«i^|f«  i9ip»gi<8uii&U«Oi^u 
cere.  ♦  •  *  '  ♦  \S  uon  ^i^j^tur  aqiQ^y,  in  jS^.^t:  diJ|«ffe-u^.«K9^ 
fo/^l  A'iroque'fait  vetus  vox,  ii^^  qtije .  mptjfiPV.pcdMin  .Tosftti&^ig. 
mficaret,  uroStv ;  fortasse  autem  foerat,  subsj  8icut.aitf»  Qromjuni 
hor  Yidctiir  fi^iss^  a^f*  ct,4^^.  fpitfiu^vni.' .fetnt;  aulem  «r .«84i«- 
ffr?z\  non  f  nim  a  suffer 6^  r£aiu  :  liladem  est  s^e  C.  ^SiMto^jp*.  iquod 

jifa  de<:lara(um  eht,  quQs.  prisci  ^tuua  ui  aUi>  obnsiiu^ciinl  f  nt  oc 

apad  Phmtutn  in  ^sinaruu  ,  -    . 

*«  $Mf/pemk9i  potiiM  me,  qiiani  teciu  lHe«  anifhnn.'^ 

•Quod  t0B  iuipendas.  Pari  exemplo^  suscipiot  stisUnw^ stu-x 
titoi  mam  tito.  Whai  Scaligcr  s^ys  upon  tl9e,A)^cxiic.daub- 
Ikng  «f  Mttftt  in  compound  words  is  true,  ,But  I  mqst  beg  Jeaia 
tO'O^M'rfe.  fhat  m  ^^ords  uncompoundqd/ihe  old  Rofnaiis  pro^ 
aomio^V  mit  nergr  wrote  a  double  letter  till  the  time  of  Eonns^ 
and  for  this  asserlion  I  must  briog  my  proof.  / 

:^^  fJbi  ^Hdcetofti  in>^nfinu»  scripturoi  pro  Macdtam^  Cltmu 
^0  €ht^^9  tuma9  pro  su^meUy  otorom  pro  itlorum^  uumei  pra 
nummi^  obseryari  roeretnr,  antlquissimos,  ^ni  Latina  lioguascap* 
ioni)' nd  litqtife  tempotH  Ennft  poctx,  literas  consonaiiu^s  in  «i* 
4mi  'rkatf  diifi^fratas,  tt*  immediate  alteram  alterl  ann^x^m,  vi 
Haad'^^ukkMtt  fifti  perpi^o "videraus,  mjnimc  gcntiun  volmsse. 
£t  k4ft  ips^  FestTfs  (in  t.  SoUtauritia.  tdeip  in  v.  Jb  oloe»  9t 
A»ia$4  CirfiD  istud  n^tere^  pro  dd  tUti.et  l^oc  pro  olio*  dix^at; 
^*  atiaok  M6rtof/i>^X*^  TVii^oir,  Pt.  i;'c.  3.  p,  50),  erudi- 
tifliimiiii'»etipf«hrei  pira^d^rus  antlquitati&  indagator,  &i  modo  in* 
«Bgar-ad  it«is  ]i^n^nii!^  potuisset,  clarissime  testatlir:  '  iiomea/ 
loqiMttMy  ^' <9^/ifltaii>iftd  antiqda  consuetudine  per  unumXenao. 
ciarly'  non  €!«t  lUli'um,  4^ia  tiuHa  tunc  gcmiuabatur  iitera  iascri- 
toado : '  qnarn-  €oa8d\6ttidineili  Krinius  mutaTisse  feurtuc/  Ideai 
r-ortus  aAtbi  (in  t;  'Tdfvt^y  t^.  fdeih  in'  t.'  forigam  »t /oiiumj  ;t 
',  ZlMfM*  tttftighlflc^^  torritium/  a'ridum,  yjcr  unum  quicfem  A  an- 
tiqua  xottSttt^ttAliue  ^i^ri!bitor.  Sfed  iquasl  per  duo 'jKA  scribatur, 
p^oiuincian  «pafttt:  'MiiM' ^ntiqiii  nee  mutas,  nee  semiTocalei 
ItetortM  gotoiMbatm.*'  Qiic^  pfoin  etiam '  Isidorus  (Oy*^.  L.  L 
ci90/iD  dor)eo4ifirthaTtr,  nbi '  ^  teteres,^  inquit|  ^  noa  duplica- 
tUta4  liiarass  8(MI  stipra  tfidhcos  'apponebant^  qua  nota  aiimooeba* 
tsa  kcaoiy  gemitiiiftdiuti  twse  Hiteram,  et  jiictiicvs  Yocatur,  quu  ia 
Sicilia'UiTant«i9  tsr-prin^o/  Unde  forsao  usu  Tcuit|^  ut  in  reonu 
tionbiOk  monum^niifs  tiiatti  KcriptitaTerint  Romanij  Junius  pro 
juventus^  Flmum  \»ro Jiuvium^  Dumvir  pro  duumvir ^  Ftaus  jiro 
Jlamif<vkU  Aldnit  jvianutius  in  Orthographia^  p.  431.  Cf.  Jo. 
Schaiiftii  l^llorom  Splir^io  ad  hoca  qaaeU.<m  in  He  literaria  contro* 
▼arsa^ '.p^miO*'^*^*  N.  Fnnccii  De  Origins  et  PueriUaLgU 


acepQftt.    f^Jtff  ^Mrtly  ctotaWftiWi'  in  apposing  Sfcaliger,  when  J^ 

i^^radtf^^ttM  it^  fOru^Fy  4^9'  hr6i  ffkis  'Ui^.^tllat  a3#  (rj^m^  fnlm 
ttl^f-^^iftt  5tfcMii»  Is  from'*  jfi^,u.-Attd  tiat  sisdpi^  w^s  ^«  abiid  «&,. 

{>ooiKl6d  words.  '  1  lE?fte\v  thkt  in  LsHJhi  the  sibikot  letter!  is  ojt^A 
solislitiited  f«r  dve  a^ktttfS^-^r  a^  1^  givtis  /<?«  and  l^mt,  serpo,  90 
(Hro  tfouiii  iMMMs  «'A6.  Uefltetfbg  upOQ  tbo  stibjec<<|  I  Derfrqif  oi 
that  ^/i£,  when  it  bignifies  ^^  devatiou,'*  caxne  from  u^^^  aod  thai 
im^,  like  i^ro,  lost  tii«,i(J<Mp*og.  kttms^  anil  Uiat'p^tavvetreiiVged  intQ 
Z».  I  nc?er  saw  this  stated  io  any  iMfok,  dii^t|jr  Qf;.^dim0r. 
But  no  conjcctiTr^  was  ever  more,  cl^f^  ofiiiioi^Aatiafacii^ry  ta 
my  mind ;  atid  if  solves  all  itfficuUies,  iTjj^  ky^o,  ^y^P  llo«B« 
41  sub-^  arc  thb  ^me '>rhen  tlielr  sigothcaUg^  j^  4'%^'i(r«  i*1tWwiilt 
tht?^  iltiw  from  diffe rent  Greek  wgrds,  jt.tl);i^  M^f  jWrii>lfiwaift 
wttJ  be  convinced  iu  pne  moment*  ..»,.-..  j    riH  i..^  »•  r 

^ttA  then,  signifying  «^  elevation,''^  9pjca^  apt,  fr;,in  ^  but 
/rom  i>rE»,  and  su's  does  not  imolellia^t^^3(  9o^(;frp{^4t/^.^^  b^ 
5y  another  process,  as  we  shall  sooh  see,,,   ,..,',.    ,^, . .  .<.     .L^*    ^ 

Scaliger's  second  pOiStion  upon  fff^*^  li)te  ,aif,,^jflKr(iniB9ii,> 
and  erroneous,  foo,J  is  (he' notipq 'vihivh  h^,(u/^/|E^fl^.JPe8tiif^ 
that  d^  canrre  from  a-s]/.  Ol^ere  ig  no  ygy^iga^  w ha^a^yy  ^j^a^  ^^^^ 
eitisted  in  the  form  of  lup';  and  'd&  to  <w^  ilty^wi^.not,  ffioA^'^ 
But  from  dcro.  'Of  aZ'f,  ticero  toils  jJft^Jn  .Om(..iW«.  oiuM^ 
"Una  pr»positio  est  «^  (so  Hvhoirt^^U;^e|^#.' f^s^,  IH^  a^> 
eaquc  nunc  tan  turn  in  acccpti  tai)ulis  jpaneu  pf-^jft  wtfainitiMw 
nium ;  in  ireh4uo  serinonc  mutiita  f^t-  .iiA^.^4i^vii 4j^ifg^o^^ 
abegit^  et  abstutit^  ut  jam  ncscias  a^aq  j,^i^nf^  »MivW  <«i*«  flwak^i 
etiam  ahfugit 'turpf  vitium  es^  et  pW  'ilo^a^^pMpfc  .«|/<m.iii«lu8# 
ront?  qnac  prapositio,  praitcrlia,c4Jiu.T>?rJlj^^fiMyo.4»Wiiin,Y«lntail 
re^ientur.*  Ciceros  words  mijst  ^  if^^-^too^  H^thtaoveuJiaiw 
taiion.  FoV  we  tind  o^*  compoundeil  fp  i^^^^^ff^f^and  «(i^^,^ 
and  when  it  is  uncompoouded,  vhm  alw^j^ft  ,<Wigfc/-jii.c^  i«cii«  i»kte^ 
We  find  tfd*  *e  hi  CaDsar.  Thtrc  is  a^,<J^4|^t^ponj4ife^W#t«wfl7iwifyi^ 
I.,  xxxii.  1.  But  we. read  abs  qu^itf  M^mt  .i^,,a*i^A*iph^tof 
lercnce.  Gesner  gi vc^,  from  Quinvj^jjau^, ,i^J»«,.neaiaa  ipr iwUkfc 
<r5  sometimes  took  the' old  final  *,  .\v|ii(Ux^  <:7eQ.^9i9Q|^.rtlie  ^M^ 
Romans,  was  not  a?^\ia;|^s  jjsed.  }'  Quiui  fiM^rt  ej^litfJW  Moitm'^ 
in  B  literam  eti)  innituntur  adpu  asjAs^',.  ut^f)i«riquib.ii)ttUirft.' 
tcntaTcrint,  in  piipositione^ft  iiierae  uj)  ♦i*u«u««4.ip»miSaiib«» 
ji<riendo,'' Xll.  10.  32.  ,j,\t      ;. 

Against  >cali^er's  third  position,  1  con teud  ijhat  wiim  (|id  noli 
come  from  rt/^,  i)Ut  rersa  rice  (as  ive.  oug^i  ux  4?ay,  instead  ol  ^ice 
versa  J  sus  comcb  J  rom  s^usum.  As  retrovt^Muti^  vtdn  otjilUractca  in*;' 
tOTtfrjttw,  so  ^pervoiiwn  wais  coutracted  into'iwrfsry^aiid^Mi^jli^ 
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wa^^oCt^nod  iota  ^tf^KHt^Md  i^c^miy  wken  compOAitA^fl^AoHeii^ 
into  su$. 

As  to  the  fourth  poaiMoii,  that  nUcipio  vn^  <'  apikd  *v^ 
Ur^  mt€/iipi»9''  Scaliger  U  muitakeB.  .  S^sdph  13  «ipio  n«*m, 
'^  I  take  up** — suspendo  is  fiMUfii  p^efo,  ^^  I  han^^  up*' — gustmeo  19 
susufn  teneo,  *^  I  hold  up'' — macito  is,  by  Scaliger's  own  coiifes- 
sioBp  nmmcUoy  *<  I  stir  up^--«ifpib'o  is  msiiin  sp^wty  ^^  I  look 
iip,''<^->and»  as  specio  begins  with  an  s^  the  final  letter  of  sus^  con- 
tracted from  ituum^  is  omitted  upon  the  aboTe  mentioned  prin- 
ciple .o£  ay  oidii^i  as  the  old  ftanuiDs  aToidedy  the  gemioatiott  ^ 
the  same  letter.  Welly  then,  we  sometimes  hare  mis^  as  in  sustimeo 
—we  sometimes  have  suh^  as  in  subjicerej  and  gubjeckar  used  by 
Virgti--r.w6  eometiaws  have  the  final  letter  changed  into  thoiaitial 
letter  of  the  trerb^  as  in  mmmitto.  Sometimes  in  different  parts 
of  a  word,  having  the  same  signification^  M*e  have  both  siu  and 
mbi,9i,vA  Ihis  is  apparoat  in  wstuli  and  gyhhium^  I  leailjgifo 
inyself  a  little  credit  for  my  solution  of  difficulties,  which  muit 
often  perplex  others,  as  they  long  perplexed  me. 


ARticLfi  II.     (p.  391.) 

The  general  scope  of  Dr  Parr's  manuscript,  referred  to  in  pp, 
376  and  391,  is  thus  stated  by  hfanself  in  the  introductory  panu 
,  graph. 

^^  As  it  is  not  my  fortune  to  agree  with  my  friend  Mr  Stewart 
upon  a  controverted  passage  in  the  F^udo-Longinus,  I  shall, 
first,  consider  the  general  principle  how  far  depth  is,  or  is  not 
used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for  height^  and  in  the 
course  of  my  investigation,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  write  some, 
what  copiously  upon  the  Latin  prepositions  which  are  employ- 
ed to  express  them  respectiyely ;  secondly,  I  shall,  in  a  more 
direct  way,  state  my  objections  to  the  reading  in  Longinus  for 
which  Mr  Stewart  contends;  thirdly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  vindi- 
cate that  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  sublimis  which 
Mr  Stewart  rejects;  and,  finally,  I  shall  trespass  upon  his 
patience,  by  assigning  some  df  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  Longinus,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Book  mft  u^^  did  not  in  reality  write  it." 


In  the  foregoing  article,  I  have  selected  various  paasages  from 
that  part  of  Dr  Parr's  manuscript  which  relates  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  sublimis  ;  and  I  intended  to  attempt  here  a 
similar  abstract  of  his  very  learned  and  profound  comments  on 
the  disputed  sentence  in  Longinus,  which  I  have  quoted  in  the 


ttitJL  Bariiig*  foQtfd)  hiywievcr,  qpoa  a  move  larefi^  rftflotr  df 
thesfi  comments,  that  they  did  not  admits  without  ranch  iiyury 
to^heir  force  atid  eridence,  of  such  itetrenchmeots  and  omisslotis 
as  ivera '  tieoessaif  for  my  present  'putposo,  1  was  forced  "to 
abandon  this  desian.  They  who  know. the  oTerflowin^  riches 
of  l)r  Parr*s  erudition,  ffnd  the  roaryellous  promptitude  and  dis* 
crimination  with  which  he  can  at  all  times  arail  hims^  df  his 
literary  resources,  wi(I  easily  conceive  the  impossibility  of  con- 
veying, by  any  brief  summary,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  his  discussions  on  the  donbtfal  reading  of  afei  ancient 
author,  inrolving  (as  in  the  present  instance)  not  oaly  a  ques- 
tion of  philology,  but  some  collateral  and  Tery  interesting  points 
of  philosophical  criticism. 

As  an  atonement  to  mj  readers  for  this  dis^potatmenty  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  prevail  on  my  excellent  mend  to  allow 
the  whole  of  his  manuscript  to  appear  Id  a  Separate  publication : 
And,  if  1  shoiiid  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  my  j^egtmst,  I 
shall  feel  no  slight  gratification  in  having  given  occasion,  by  my 
Essay  on  the  Sublime,  to  so  precious  a^  accession  to  t^  stores 
of  critical  science. 


THE  BNJ).,      .  » 


printcfl  by  Geoiisi'  Rasasay  aiid  Compiiti>,  ■ 
E(liiilHiig:i,  181  c. 


ERRATA. 

l^age   49,  tine  10,  fw  daviculos  read  clavicnlis 

92*  3»  fW  ON  SPECULATIONS  Ttod  ON  THE  tPECU'LAlfOht 

116,  «,  note, /or  A«nr/tid«i  read //«tfo»/ui9« 
157,         1»  iiote,/or  joberent  read  juberet 

iGS,  8,  note, /or  rendre  r«ad  renda 

553,  15,  note, /or  entenda  r^od  entendtis 

554,  25,  /or  tiuiess  read  fitnesses 
S90,         8,  note, /or  Isvibus  read  levibus 
315,  81,  note,/or  (.)  VKsert  (,) 

£9,  note, /or  reference  read  inference 
502,  1,  note,/or  cniu  rtaA  eiim 
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